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CORUIGrEJS’DA. 


On page 28, in lines 24, 25 and 26 foi * L C ’ read ‘ H P 3 

„ 37, m line 44 for ‘ co-operated 3 read ‘ co-opted 3 

„ 38, m lines 38 and 35 for ‘ co-operated ’ read * co-opted 3 

„ 56, m line 29 for ‘ Higginbottom 3 read ' Higgmbothom 3 

,, 57 „ 32 after the last word ‘ Board ' insert the words ' of Industries 3 


u 

i> 

» 

n 

a 


270 


47 for ‘ 22 pie 3 read ' 22 pie , 3 


49 


tnaund ' 


lb 


296 between lines 26 and 27 insert the words ' Oral Evidence, 18th November 
1916 » 

816, in lme 44, for ‘ Dhanbad 3 read ' Dhanbaid, 3 
318, „ 36, before ‘ 6mall 3 insert f a 3 

327, „ 21, /b) ‘ yards ’ read f yarns 3 \ 

875, m lines 2 and 3, for ‘ Provincial Banks finance 3 read ' Provincial Bank 
finances 3 

385, in line 25, for * suppies * read * supplies 3 
389, „ 53 ,for ‘ pieee 3 read e piece 3 

437, „ 44, for ‘ connot 3 read ‘ oannot 3 

445, ,, 39 ,for 1 freighte 3 read ‘ freight 3 

475, „ 28, for e McKenzie 3 read e Mackenzie 3 

481, after the written evidence of Mr A Howard insert e The oral evidence of 
Mr Howard is confidential 3 

508, m line 54, for e municipal 3 i ead ' municipal 3 


512, 


27, /o) ‘ and then customers to carry 3 read * to their customers and 


carry ' 


E D BELL, 

Secretary , Indian Industrial Commission, 


If B — Trivial errors which do not obscure the sense are not included in this slip 
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Introductory Notes. 

In many cases witnesses before the Indian Industrial Commission 1 
their written statements, made references to the Preliminary Note 
Commission and to the list of questions nlucli was issued for the guidi 
witnesses For convenience ot reference these are reproduced licie 

The Pi eli miliary Note was drawn up an July 1910 at a meeting 
members of the Commission then m India Tho object in issuing tm 
was to obtain, before tbe full Commission assembled, suggestions which 
form suitable material for enquiry by the full Commission It is rcpni 
this place merely as a document for reference m connection with tho et 
The Note was as follows — 

Preliminary Note on tbe Scope of Engulf? by the Indian Industrial Commission 


I — INTRODUCTION 

1 The scattered information already available regarding the resources of Indi 
material, the suitability of tho people for expert labour, and the probable financial re°o 
the country, is sufficient to show that there arc room and opportunity for a a cry su 
development of manufacturing and other industries 

2 It will be the business of the Commission, after establishing this fundamental 
tion by a critical analysis of the facts, to suggest tho most profitable lines of action 
object— 

(a) of drawing out capital now lying idle, 

(£) of building up an artwan population, 

(i o ) of carrying on the scientific and technical researches required to test the Ln 
materials and to design and improve processes of manufacture, 

(d) of distributing the information obtained from researches and from the 1 

experience m other countries, and 

(e) of developing the machinery for — 

(1) financing industrial undei takings, and 

(2) marketing products 

3 As the result of the examination of Government recoids and preliminary A 
with various authorities, the following suggestions have been made regarding prohlen 
to come before the Commission These suggestions are now being distributed among 1 
Governments with a new of obtaining further suggestions during the current monsooi 

4 The President will be giateful for any suggestions in addition to, or m mo' 
of, those given below, in order that, at the end of the monsoon, it nil) be possible t 
out a tour programme for the Commission, and to flame a list of questions for tho a 
of witnesses 


II — CoLI LOTION OF PllEt 1M1NAKT InFORIHTION 

5 The Commission will assemble dunng October next, and, as soon as possible a' 
will pioceed by tounng through the provinces, to collect evidence tlnough mi 
witnesses, representatives of local Committees and institutions, and by personal ms 
industrial enterprises 

G In view of the limited time at tbe disposal of tbe Commission, it would I 
vantage m each of those provinces not already provided with a Director of Iudustr 
Advisory Board, to organise at once a representativ e Committee assisted, if practical! 
officer on special duty Steps to this end have already been taken by some of 
Governments 

7 These representative Provincial Committees would he responsible foi giving p 
questions that are now being discussed vaguely in general terms, for example, by stn 
foi concrete cases The Provincial Committees would compile lists of raw materials 
locally and suitable for the establishment of now industries, and also lists of raw mate 
might be impoited as accessory material, or even as the principal raw material, with 
oojeet From this and other information at their disposal, they would form lists of 



XI 


already tned or new, that appear to he suitable for encouragement according to the special 
circumstances of each province, calling attention to enterprises that have been obviously 
-successful or offer distinct promise of success They might profitably mate detailed and, when 
necessary, confidential studies of a few typical examples of recent failures, in order that the 
causes which have contributed to such failures may be brought to the notice of the Commission 
They would also advise the Commission as to the names of suitable individual or representative 
witnesses 

8 It is suggested that, during the next cold weather tour, the time at the disposal of the 
Commission in each province might be divided as follows — 

(а) examination of individual witnesses, with, as coni ement, 

(б) visits to typical works or industrial centres, followed by 

(e) a general conference between tbe Commission and the representative Piovmcial 
Committee 

9 The Commission will devote from a fortmght to three weeks to each of the larger 
provinces, and it will be an advantage to obtain from each Local Government, before the end 
■of September, a piogramme indicating the most suitable centres for taking evidence and the 
most suitable places for visits to representative industries It will be necessary to obtain, about 
the same time, a list of the individual witnesses nominated, m order that they may be supplied, 
about the middle of October, with a senes of questions for the preparation of their preliminary 
wntten statements It may he possible, in some cases, however, to nominate after this date 
additional witnesses on special subjects, but the Provincial Committees will doubtless take care, 
that, m giving such advice, the programme in each case is not overloaded 

III — Devflofhext of Official Administeation 

10 Under this heading anse problems connected with the establishment oi development 
of Imperial and Provincial Departments which are concerned, m one way or another, with 
industrial enterprise In some provinces, there are already at work Directors of Industries, 
assisted by technical experts and m some cases, advised by Boards of Industries, while m other 
provinces, proposals for a similar organisation are under consideration It is obvious that, to 
effect improvements in the unorganised or cottage industries, such as, band-loom weaving, and 
m any industry m which local circumstances completely supersede technical considerations, the 
establishment of provincial departments is likely to be advantageous , but foi some of the 
larger industries, m which purely technical matters are paramount, it may be advisable to form 
Imperial departments 

11 It has been suggested that such central organisations might be formed for some of the 
following — 

[a) chemistry, including agricultural, metallurgical, tinctorial, and pharmaceutical 
chemistry , 

(i) the leathei and hide industries , 

(c) glass-making, 

(d) sugar and alcohol manufactures , 

(e) paper making , and 

(/) oil-seed industries 

12 Opinions might he obtained as to whether any Imperial departments of this descup- 
tion should be constituted, and, if so, for what subjects The nature of their administration 
should also he considered, that is, whether their heads should be purely advisory, with inspect- 
ing powers, as m tbe Forest Department, or should have administrative and executive control 
as in the smaller and more specialised Geological Survey Department 

13 It will he important also to obtain evidence as to the oiganisation of Piovmcial 
Industrial Departments, and the advisability of instituting Provincial Boards of Industries, or 
Advisory Committees, to include non-official members Evidence as to the constitution and 
functions of these Boards or Committees should, be obtained 

14 Finally, it will be necessary to obtain opinions regarding tbe relationship of a 
Provincial Industries Department with an Imperial department of tbe kind mentioned m 
paragraph 11 

15. Evidence might also be obtained on the following points — 

(а) the suitability of tbe present system of collecting and distributing statistics and 

commercial intelligence, by the Director of Statistics and the Directoi-General 
of Commercial Intelligence, xespectively , 

(б) the advantages of establishing or assisting special journals for the chief industries 

and also general industrial and~trade journals , 

(c) any recognisable advantages which have followed the issue of special monographs 
and other Government publications such as those of the Forest and Geological 
Departments , 



(d) the foimation of commeicial museums, and of 6iles agencies or of commorcia 

empoin, m the pnncipal towns of India and possibly abroad, for the displa; 
and sale of the products of unorganised cottage industries, 

(e) the institution of penodical industrial exhibitions, 

(f) the appointment of trade lepicsentativcs in other provinces, and, for the whole o 

India, in Great Britain, the Colonies and foicign countries , 

(c) the possibility of establishing some system of Government certificates regard mj 
the quality of products, accompanied by the institution of testing laboratories , 

(/,) the regulations of trade marks and the working of the patent laws, and 
(i) the suitability of the present law foi the acquisition of land on behalf of Industrie 
companies 


IV — Govern mi-nt Aid to Industries 

16 Evidence might suitably he collected regarding the experience so far obtained o 
financial and technical assistance lendeied to mdustiial cnteipnscs, and opinions nvght b 
obtained as to the most suitable fonn m \\ Inch Got eminent nd can bo given to existing o 
to new industries 

17 The following methods hare been suggested, and some liar e been tried, at differen 
times — 

(а) loans ind money grants«m-aid , 

(б) supply of maclnnen and plant In Goicniment on the lure-purclnse si stem , 

(c) guaranteed dn idends foi a limited period, with or without subsequent refund t 

Goieinment of the expendiluie incurred in paying dnidends at the guarantee' 
rate, 

(d) guaranteed Goieinment purchase of products for limited periods , 

(e) concessions of land , 

if) special railway transport facilities and rates, 

(g) bounties and subsidies , 

(7i) pionecnng industries and handing them over to prnate companies , 

(t) loan of services of Government employed experts 

18 "With regard to any of these forms of direct Goi eminent assistance, it will boimporton 
to ohtam opinions as to whethci, and to what extent, they should bo accompanied by Goiern 
ment control, as for instance, by tho appointment of Government Directors for the perioi 
during which the direct assistance lasts The information collected by officers placed oi 
special duty will assist the Provincial Committees and the Commission in considering tlv 
extent to which Government aids to new euferpnses will compete with those already existliq 
and with established external tiades 


V — Technical and Scientific Work 

19 (a) What can he done to improve tho labourers’ efficiency and shill, generally or n 
particulai industries 9 What ad\ antages have followed from the establishment of industna 
schools ? What expenenco has been gained m traimng apprentices m factories or workshops 9 

(b) What steps are desirable for the improvement of supervisors of all grades and o 
skilled managers ? Should assistance be given to these, or to technical experts of pm at 
firms, or to Government officials, to study conditions and methods in othei countries ? It i 
important to obtaiu some idea as to the benefits that have been gained by the deputation o 
officers abroad foi special enquiries, or ou ordmaiy study leave 

(c) What noticeable benefits have local industries receiv ed from researches conducte' 
by Government Departments ? 

(d) What experience has been gained from demonstration faefoues? It would b 
interesting to obtain opinions as to where, and what kind of, factories should bo instituted u 
each piovince 

(e) Problems have been lefeired at times to the Scientific and Technical Department o 
the Imperial Institute, it is important to obtain from those who have utilised tho Institute 
opinions as to the relative merits of conducting researches m India and m England 

(/) It ^understood that the activities of the new Advisory Council for Research u 
the United Kingdom may extend to India and Colonies , it will be useful to have opinion 
from scientific and techmcal men as to ways m which this opportunity may be utilised 

iff) It is important to obtain opinions as to the most suitable way of developmi 
technological research institutions, such as the Indian Institute of Science Should thes 
be general m their interests or be confined to limited groups of related subjects, and shouh 
they be Imperial in their interests, oi be maintained as provincial institutions 9 
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(h) V/liethei tlie time lias come •when measures should be adopted to prevent the 
-unnecessary overlapping of research activities by Technical Departments, Special Technological 
Institutes, and Umveisity Colleges 


VI — Miscellaneous Questions 

20. Evidence might be obtained legardmg the following questions — 

(a) Facilities for the development of hydro-electric power and the positions of apparently 
suitable powei sites m the various Provinces 

(A) The effect of lailwaj freight rates on local industries Are theie any piacticable 
changes that can he made with apparent advantage, 01 aie ihere any railway 
extensions that are necessary to develop possible new lndnstnes, or to 
extend existing industries ? What wateiways can be improved with 
advantage 0 

(c) Have any local difficulties been noticed m the working of the new mining and 

prospecting rules issued m Septembei, 1013 ? Aie there any mineials that are 
essential for industries of Imperial importance that ought to be developed at 
public expense, for example, minerals of direcp lmpoitance foi the manufacture 
of munitions of wai, or substances which are oidmarily obtained in commerce 
only fiom one country ? 

(d) Can the forest policy be modified so as to peimit of leducmg the cost of assembling 

raw forest products, as foi example, by the concentration of special lands of 
trees m limited areas, and by improved forest transpoit facilities ? 

(<*) In view of tho leport of Su Edwaid Maclagan’s Committee, it is important to 
obtain opinions as to what extent, and in connection with what industries, 
co operative societies can be oncouraged 

(f) In connection with the points already noticed in paiagraph 15, legardmg the 
collection and distribution of mfoimation under Government agency, could the 
principal Government departments which use imported articles assist Indian 
industries by publishing lists of these articles, or by exhibiting the articles m 
commercial museums 9 

/(g) The possibility of formulating a scheme for financing, by existing oi new banking 
agencies, the maiketing of indigenous products 


A list of questions for tlie guidance of witnesses was prepared and issued 
in Septembei 1916 so that the first witnesses examined by the Commission 
might be able to piepaio tbeir written evidence m advance This list was 
revised after the full Commission assembled in Delhi In tlie levised list, 
which, is punted below, a numbei of verbal alterations weie made m the 
ongmal questions aild the following new questions were mseited — • 

Questions 2(a), 5(8), 10(a), 12(a), 27(a), 27(A), 30(a), 43(a), 44(a), 62(a), 
■62(8), 62(c), 71(a), 31(a), 102(a), 112(a), 112(A), 112(c) 


INSTRUCTIONS TO VERSONS INVITED TO GIVE EVIDENCE BEFORE THE 

COMMISSION 

It is not intended that individuals OU BODILS INVITED TO GIVE 1V1DENOE SHOULD 

ATTEMPT TO ANSWER ALL THE QUESTIONS. 

The Commission will naturally attach importance to the practical experience and special 
hnowledge which witnesses have acquit ed of the matters regarding which they offer 
opinions 

1 The questions m the accompanying lists have been framed so as to covei, as far as 
practicable, the whole scope of the enquiry to be made by the Indian Industrial Commission 

2 Each witness will also be examined orally by tLie Commission At the oral ei anima- 
tion, he will probably be examined on his written evidence in order to make dear doubtful 
points, and otherwise to enable the Commission to estimate its value 

3 A Chamber of Commerce or similar body invited, as a Chamber or body, to give 
•evidence, may either submit one set of answeis to the questions, which it desires to answer, 
and select not more than thiee representatives to support its views m oral exammation , or it ✓ 
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Capital 


Government 

assistance. 


s 


Pioneer factoues 


mar nominate two or three individuals to give each his own views, in writing and afterwards 
orally These individuals may be selected either as representing different interests, or as- 
having knowledge and experience of different subjects, or as representing different views on 
one or more subjects 

Individuals who are membors of Chambers of Commerce or similar bodies may givn 
evidence, at their own request or by invitation, independently of these arrangements The 
evidence of these witnesses will betaken as representing their individual views only 

4 In answering the printed list of questions, witnesses need not restrict themsehes to a 
senes of answers to the questions on which they desire to give evidence The questions are 
intended merely as a guide to show witnesses the mattois on which tho Commission desires to 
gather information and opinions The Commission prefers that witnesses should submit their 
views tn a connected statement for each subject, and moludc m eaoh such statement their 
answers to the various questions 

5 AVitnosses who desire that an } portions of their evidence should be treated as con- 
fidential are requested clearly to mark such poihons Oral evidence will also be treated as 
confidential when witnesses so desire They will be given the opportumtj of revising tho 
proofs of their oral ev idence 


QUESTIONS EOIt THE ASSISTANCE OF WITNESSES. 


I— Financial aid to industrial tmerdrises 


1 Please state if 3 ou liav e had anj experience of the raising of capital for industrial 
enterprises ? 

If so, what difficulties have 30U found in doing so? 

What suggestions hav e } ou to make for remov mg these difficulties ? 

2 What are the sources from which capital for industrial enterprises is principally 

drawn ? „ 

2 (a) Can you suggest anj new sources from-” Inch capitil mi) he drawn 7 
8 Do j ou know of any kinds of industrial enterprises where more concerns have been 
started than can be maintained in full time employment ? 

If so, please describe the general conditions 

4 What is 3 our knowledge or experience of financial aid bv Government to industrial 
enterpnses ? 

5 What are your opinions on the following methods of giving Government aid to exist- 
ing or new industries — 

(1) money grants-m-aid , 

(2) bounties and subsidies , 

( 3 ) guaranteed dividends for a limited period, with or without subsequent refund to 

Government of the expenditure incurred in paving dividends at the guaranteed 
rate, 

( 4 ) loans, with or w ithout interest , 

( 5 ) supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system , 

(6) provision of part of shave capital of companies on the same basis as pullic sub- 

- scuptions of capital , 

( 7 ) guaranteed or preferential Government purchase of products for limited periods , 

and 1 

(8) exemption for a limited period of the profits of new undertakings fiom income-tax , 

and exemption from any tax on an industrj , or ou anv article used in an 
industiy ? 


6 In which methods of Government assistance should there be Gov eminent control or 
supei vision 7 

What should be the form of such control or supervision? {L g , G ov eminent audit or 
appointment of Government directors with defined powers for the peuod during which direct 
assistancG iRSts j ^ 

7 What is youi experience or opinion of Government pioneer factories ? 

mercLuj 0 praTtoble 0 ?' 1 " fact ° neS ar ° meant thchc cstabluUed primarily to ascertain whether a new mdustrs is com 

. de “ oas fft.on factories (see Quest, ons 19 and 20} are meant those established primarily for ernne demonstra 

tions of, and attraction in, improved methods for industries which have been proved to he commercially practicable ] 

b In what ways and-io what extent should Government pioneer industries? 

or compamet? 8 ^ 6 SL ° Ul<1 pioneel / aotone3 be eitI *r closed or handed over to private capitals 
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Wliat limits and restrictions, if any, should be imposed on the conversion of successful 
pioneering experiments into permanent Government enterprises? 

9 In youi experience what industnes are hampeied by the conditions under which they Financing 

are financed as going concerns 9 agencies 

Please descnbe the method of financing and its effect on the industry m each case 

10 In what ways is it possible to give moie assistance to industrial undertakings by 
existing 01 new banking agencies 9 ' 

10 (a) Do you think there is" need of a banking law ? 

[See also question 39 ] 

11 Do you know of any mdustnes which have been developed or assisted by the foima- Co operative 

tion of co-opeiative societies 9 societies 

What weiethe exact means adopted and what weie the lesults obtained 9 

12 In y our expenence what are the industries foi which co-operative societies should 
be encouiaged ? 

What should be the organisation and special objects of these Societies 9 

12(a) What suggestions have you to make for industrial development by means of Tiade 
Guilds, such as exist m other countries 9 

How fai should the State encouiage the promotion of such Guilds 9 

13 What punciples should he followed m older to prevent Government aid competing Limits of Govern 

with existing, oi discouraging fresh, pnvate enterprises ment assistance 

14 Should theic he my limitations on Government aid to a new enterprise if it competes 
with an established external trade ? 


II — Technical aid to industries 


15 What is jour peisonal knowledge oi expenence of technical and scientific aid pio- 
vided by Government to industrial enterprise 9 

1G What is your peisonal knowledge oi experience of noticeable benefits leceivedliy 
local industries from researches conducted by Gov einment departments? 


Technical aid m 
geneial 


17 On what conditions should the loau of Government experts be mado to pnvate films 
oi companies 9 

18 Under what lestnctions and conditions Mould you allow publication of the results of 
researches made by a Go\ eminent paid expert while attached to a pnvate business ? 

19 Cau yon suggest any industry for which Government demonstration factones should Demonstration 

c adopted and on what lines? (See note below Question 7 ) __ factories 

20 Should auv demonstration factones be instituted m your province? 

21 What has been your expenence of the aid affoided by the Scientific and Technical Research abroad 
Department of the Imperial Institute 9 


What are its advantages and disadvantages ? 

22 In addition to arrangements made for lesearch in India, is it advantageous to have 
provision for research foi special subjects m the United Kingdom ? 

If so, for what special purposes is it ad\ antageous to conduct leseaiches m England 
rather than m India ? 


23 In what ways can the Advisory Council for Research m the United Kingdom give 
assistance to Indian industiies 9 „ - 


2-t Can you suggest foi this countiv any system, similar to that of the Advisoiy 
Council foi Research in the United Kingdom, foi leferrmg research problems to Colleges and 
other appiopmte institutions in India? (See Questions 75 and 76 ) 

25 Does the existing knowledge of the available lesouices of the oonntry — a gncultural, Surveys foi 
forest, mineral, etc — require to he supplemented by further suivevs ? industrial purpose! 

2G How r should such a survey be organised? 

What should be its piecise objects ? 

27 How should its results be made most useful to industries ? 


27 («) What is youi expenence or opinion of the value of Consulting Engmeeis appointed 
by Government to aid industrial entei prise by technical advice and by the supply of plans 
and estimates ? 


(6) Should such Consulting Engmeeis be allowed to undertake the purchase of machinery 
and plant foi pnvate firms or individuals? If so, undei what conditions? 

[See Question 63 et seq ] 


< III — Assistance in marketing products 

28 What is join expenence oi opinion of commercial museums, c g , that m Calcutta 9 Commercial 

29 If you think commercial muse mis should be developed and increased m numbei , mtlsenms 
what suggestions have you to make legardmg then situation, arrangement and working? 

D 
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Saks agencies 30 What is youi expeuence or opinion of sales agencies 01 commercial empona for tlic 

sale as well as the display of the products of mmol and unorganised cottage industries 

How should they bo developed ? 

Exhibitions 30(a) Would travelling exhibitions of such mdustnes bo of advantage ? 

31 What is youi opinion 01 experience of tbo value of mdustml exhibitions’ 

32 Should Government take measures to hold or to encourage such exhibitions ’ 

If so, what should be the Government policy ? 

33 What should be the nature of such exhibitions ’ 

Should they be populai in character, oi should lliev aim merely at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact ? 

Trade represents 34, Should trade lepresenfative-. be appointed to repie=ent the whole of India, m Great 
tlTes Britain, the Colonies and 1 oieign Countues ? 

What should be the qualifications of these trade representatives ? 

How should thou duties he defined ? 

35 In addition to these trade representativ es would it he suitable in some cases also tc 
have temporaiy Commissions foi special onqumes ? 

3G Should provinces in India itself have trade lepiesentativcs m other provinces? 

How should such representation be arranged for ’ 

Government 37 Should the principal Government departments which use imported aiticlcs publish 

patronage hsts of these articles, or exhibit them in commeicinl museums ? 

38 With reference to the encouragement of Indian industries, have you anv criticisms to 
offer legarding the working of the piesent rules relating to the purchase of stores bv Govern- 
ment departments? 

Have you any changes to pioposo 111 the rules themselves < 

Banking facilities 39 In what way is it possible to assist in marketing indigenous products by more 
banking facilities, cither through existing agencies { such as the Presidency, Exchange, Joint 
Stock and Co-operative Credit Bank ) or through new agencies ( such ns Industrial and Hypo- 
thec Banks ) ? ( See also Question 10 ) * 


IV — Othek Points or Govei’xmext Aid to I\m.STriES 

Supply of raw 40 What conditions should control the supply of Government owned raw materials {eg, 

materials forest products ) on favourable tei ms ? 

Laud policy 41 Is there any check at present imposed on industrial development in your province by 

the land policy of Gov ernment ? 

If so, vvhatwemcdies do you suggest i 

(t\OTc —The expression “ land poliej ” is intended to cover laws and regulations relating to settlements, tbc 
Government assessment, rents, tenant rights, permission to u«c land for indns'nal purposes m d 
gonornllj all matters connected with tlio ownership and use of land ) 

42 On what principles should Government give concessions of land for the establishment 
of new, or the development of existing, industries ’ 

— 43 What cuticisms have you to make regarding the working of tlie present law for tlio 
acquisition of land on behalf of industrial companies ’ 

- What modifications of the law do you lecommend ? 

43(a) In what wavs and on what teims can Government assist m tho prov lsion of sub- 
terranean or surplus surface water for industrial purposes 


General 


v — T i?AIM2sG or I UJOUIt AND SUITKVISIOJ. 

44 (a) Do you think that the lack of primary education hinders nidustnal development! 

(V) What has been done in any industry of which you have had expeuence to improv 
the labourers efficiency and skill ? 1 

45 What steps do you consider should be adopted to impiove the labourers’ efficienc 
and skill — 

'v (a) generally, and 

(J) m any industry of which you have had expeuence ? 

S manf 1111 - . 46 W tat special knowledge or experience have you of the tinmmg of apprentices 1 
industrial and other factolles and workshops ? 

£choo,s schools 7 ? What ' ldvantages have y° u observed to follow from the establishment of industry 

and S ? n 7 ha ^ should these two systems of training {1 c , apprenticeship syster 
and industrial schools) be developed and co-ordinated ? “ “ 

schools 9 ’ What LaS be6n y ° U1 expenence of daY schools fo1 ebort-time employees, or of nigh 
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Ilow should these be developed ’ 

50 Should industrial and technical schools and commercial colleges he undei the control 
of the Depaitment of Education 01 of a Department of Industries’ 

IV lnt measures should be adopted in ordei that these two departments should woik m 
unison m controlling mdustiial schools’ 

51 What measuies me necessaiy foi the training and improvement of supervisors of Tiaimng of 

all giades and of skilled manageis? supervising and 

52 What assistance should be given to supemsois, managers and technical expeits 
of pnvate dims to study conditions and methods m othei countries’ (See Question 77 ) 

53 In what ciicumstances and undei what conditions should mdustues assisted by 
Government be required to tram technical evpeits? 

54 Ts there a want of uniformity m the standard of examinations foi mechanical Mechanical 
engineers held m the various provinces where engineers m charge of piime moveis are engineers, 
inquired m certain cases to be certificated? 

If EOj should measures lie adopted to make such tests uniform so that the Local 
Governments and Admimstiations may lecipiocate by lecogmsmg each other’s certificates ’ 

55 If the law m your province does not require any qualifications m an engineer in 
chaige of a prime mover, have you any cuticisms or suggestions to make ? 

t 

VI — General OFFICIAL AT) ministration and organisation 

56 What provincial organisation exists in your piovince for the development of 
industries ? 

What criticism have you to make regarding its constitution and functions ’ 

57 What organisations do you lecommend foi the future development of mdustues m 

your province ? , 

Should there be a Boardmf Industries? 

If so, what should be the functions of such a Board ? 

Should it be meiely advisory or should it have executive powers with budgetted funds ? 

58 If you'recommend an Advisory Board, how should it be constituted ? 

59 If you recommend a Boaid with powers, what should be its constitution and how 
should its powers be defined? 

60 Should there be a Director of Industnes ? 

What should be his functions ? 1 

Should he be a business man, oi a non-expert official, or a technical specialist ? 

What otliei qualifications should he possess ?, 

61 If you recommend both the formation of a Boaid of Industnes and the appointment 
of a Director of Industnes, what should be the lelations between the Board of Industries, 
the Directoi of Industries and the provincial Government or Administration ? 

62 What form of machinery do you propose in older to correlate the sepaiate activities 
of the i nnous provinces as regards industries ? 

Is it practicable to form an Imperial depaitment under a single head ’ 

If so, what should be the functions of such a depaitment ’ 

62(a) Should Iheie be special measuies taken or special sections of a Depaitment of Cottage lndnstn 
Industries organised foi the assistance of cottage mdustues ? 

62 (b) Please explain in detail what should be th£ Government policy os regaids cottage 
industries and how it should be carried into effect ? In this connection, see especially 
Questions 11, 30, 64 and 72 

62(c) What cottage mdustues do you lecommend should be encouraged in this way ? 

VII — Organisation of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government 

63 Are there m your province any technical and scientific departments which aie Geneial 
capable of giving assistance to industries ’ 

If so, what criticisms have you to make regarding their organisation ? 

What changes do you recommend ? 

64 In order to aid industrial development do you recommend the formation of any new Imperial dopait 

Impenal Scientific and Technical Departments? m°nt 

If so, foi what subjects or natural groups of subjects ? 

65 How should such an Imperial department be constituted and lecruited? 

66 What should be the powers of the head of the department ? 

If he has executive contiol of the department, what should be his relationship to the 
Imperial Government? 
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§1 Are tlieie any classes of materials for manufacture 01 of mamifactuied uticles for the Prevention of 
adulteration ot which penalties should be imposed ? adulteiation 

92 I’d each such class of goods what organisation do you suggest foi purposes of 
inspection and prosecution of offenders ? 

98 Have you any other suggestions to make in regard to the pieveutiou of misdescription Misdisonption 
of goods generally ? 

94 IV hat is youi opinion on the present state of Indian law relating to maiks and Trade marks and 

descriptions of proprietary and othei articles of tiade trado names 

95 Have you any ciiticisms or suggestions to make legaiding the existing law and The patent laws 
regulations relating to patents ? 

90 Is it desirable and pncticnble in the inteiests of tilde, to mtioduce a system of Registration o£ 
legislation oi disclosure of partnerships? paitnoiBhip* 

97 To what extent does the lack of tianspoit facilities by load, ml oi uatei Inndei Roads, lailnjn 

industrial development m youi province ? and water wavs 

Have you any specific recommendations to make ? 

98 Have you any criticisms to offei lcgaidmg railway heights, the classification of 
goods, the apportionment of risk, and the regulation of iates ? 

VV’lnt aio your proposals? 

99 Are tlieie any railway extensions nctosaiy in youi piounce to develop new oi to 
extend existing ludustnes ? 

100 Similarly', aic there any' waterways which should he coustiucted, extended oi 
improved ? 

101 Aie you awaie whetliei the external tiade oi internal industiies of the country ,ae stopping heights 
handicapped by any difficulties or disadvantages as legaids shipping heights ? 

Can you, suggest any lemedies? 

102 "What has been done m your piounce tow uds iscutumug the possibilities of Hydro electnc 

developing hydro-electric power ? power surveys 

Should fnrthei investigation be made in this m ittei ? ,, 

102(a) Have you any criticisms to make regarding the effect of the Electncilv Act on 
industrial enterpnse ? 

103 What ^difficulties have been expuienced in the woikmg of the Mining and Mimn S and 

Prospecting Rules (1913)? prospecting reals 

101 Aie theic any minerals that aie esseuti d for industries of imperial importance that 
ought to be developed it public expense? [kg , mmeials of direct importance for the 
manufacture of munitions of war, oi minerals ordmanly obtained m commerce fiom one country 
only ) 

lOo From the point of view of industrial enleipnse, have you any ciiticisms to make Foies t Depxvtmcrt 
regarding the policy and woilung of the Forest Depaitment ? 

What suggestions do yon make ? 

106 What measures are practicable to leduce the cost oi assembling raw foiest . 
products ? 

107 To what extent is it practicable to couceutiate special kinds of tiees in limited 
areas ? 

10b What noticeable deficiencies in forest lianspoit aie known to you? 

What suggestions do you make for then removal? 

109 Have you any complaints to make regaiding competition by jail indubtneb ? Jml competition 

X — General 

110 What suggestions have you to make foi the development of any industiy in which 
you have been actively concerned oi interested? 

111 Does youi experience suggest to you auy new industiy foi which India seems 
peculiarly suited on account of its resources in law materials, labour and market? 

112 What supplies of raw matenals aie known to you of which the use in industiy oi 
trade is retarded by pieventiblc causes ? 

What are these causes, and how should they' he lemoved ? 

112(e) Have y ou any suggestions to make legaiding the utili7alion ol waste fiom law 
materials ? 

112(4) Have you any suggestions to make legaiding Government aid in tlieimpiovement 
of law nmtenal, such as, cotton, silk, sugaicane, ttc ? 

112(c) What industiies m the countiy ue dependent on the impoitatioii of law matenals 
and paitly manufactured ai holes fiom aluoad? 

113 Do you know of any' supplies of nw matenals foi which tlieie is a good case for 
investigation with a view to then development ? 

S O ? I-1«S I I C —17 12 17—3324 




Eon, Hr, James 
Currie 

Evidence taken by the Indian Industrial Commission, 1916-17, 


DELHI, 

Witness No, 1 

Tun IIon’ble Mr James Cttbrte, Messrs James, Currie <L Co , Delhi 

Written Evidence 

Boforo I proceed to roply to tho questions submitted I would like to say — 

I nm of opinion that thoro should bo established an ImperialRosoarch Institution, the 
laboratory of which should be equipped with tho best brains that tho Empire can produce 
Its industrial side should bo put in a position to give sound practical advice to private 
enterprise, and its tiade exports should be able to anal ) bo business propositions and 
determine thoir chances of success There should also bo attached to it an actuary and a 
staff of qualified auditors 

It is also necessary that thoro should bo established a bank with an industual side 
aud a trado sido supported by Government with branches all o\ or tho countr) , something 
stronger than tho co oporativo banking system, that is developing and assisting the 
agricultural community 

Financial aid to industrial enterpi is es 

Ihavo had exporienco in connection with tho raising of the capital of the Lahoro Chpitii 
Electric Supply Co, Ltd, Lahore Although the concorn was a poifectly souud and 
promising one from tho beginning and dospito tho fact that a competent enmasserwas 
employed by tho Company to place tho position and facts bofore men of substance, it wa9 
not supported by tho public until it demonstrated its \aluoinits balance sheets The 
difliculty tho Directors of tins concern experienced illustrates tho timidity of tho investing 
public to put their money into industrial concerns. 

Capital for industrial enterprises is principally drawn from surplus profits, in 
Calcutta and Bombay from ba/aars, lu tho districts mainly from professional mon 

1 have no personal experience, but I Iiavo been informed that tho history of cotton 
ginning factories and cotton pressing in the Punjab, if referred to, will disclose tho fact that 
more concerns wore started than could lie maintained in full-timo employment with the 
result that combinations and pools wore established which artificially raised tho cost of 
ginning and of pressing 

I do not think it would bo a wiso policy for Government to givo money grants-in-aid, Government as. 
or bounties, or subsidies, or to guaranteo dividends '' icLU ‘“ £ ‘ 

It may bo possiblo to develop a scheme of assistance by r means of Iouns, or supply of 
machinery or plant, 01 provisions of part of sharo capital through the agency of an 
Industrial Banking Corporation receiving support from Government and acting on tho 
advico of tho Imperial Kosoarcli Institution which I suggest should bo foundod. 

Industrial concorns manufacturing articles suitable for Government purposes should 
certainly be encouraged by moans of purchases by Government, everything being equal in 
tho mattor of rates and qualities 

I would not advise Gov ornmonb to attempt to uudortako methods of assistance m the 
direct management of industrial concorns 

Ono of tho great mistakes mado with many of tho industrial concerns of India has 
been the non provision of sufficient workiug capital, with the result that they havo had to 
borrow at lioavy iatos of mtorest m tho bazaar aud voiy often missed a purchasing 
opportunity for lack of funds It may be possiblo to develop a scheme of assistance to 
industrial undertakings through tho agoncy of an industrial banking corporation roceivmg 
support from Government acting on tho advico of the Imperial Rosearch Institution 

Co-operativo societies may bo made usoful to cottage industries and to miscellaneous Co operative So 
bazaar industries 0,01103 

Immediately tho competition of a Government demonstration concorn begins to 
compote with private outorpriso which is healthy and sorvingits purpose, the concern should 
bo hauded over to private enterprise 

Unloss there is promise of material bonofib to tho country, Government should refrain Limits of Gov 
from associating itsolf directly or indirectly with new enterprises that compete with an eramont assistance 
established external trade, 
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moulding shop, n turning simp, a carpentry shop nnd, tn),n wit U.nhlt tap, all 
equipped with tiio best tools obtainable and supervised bv an evprrt tnHm >!' 

Research in India should bo placed on an absolute!; imh pot dent Kojmjr Ih> 
lntorchauge of exports with the s.sler institution (the Se.entihr m d Tech neat d-j-ar- W> 
of the Imperial Institute) of tho United Kingdom will no doubt h fo-r, I -a b« 
adv antageom to both 6ides 

I am of opinion that satisfactory results ran only he oht"in*d from nn Imp -ml 
institution established on lines such ns I have suggested There must 1 o n coi.ttm on* and 
sustained effort nnd n full and continuous record of remits for refi r< no. before any tbit r 
really practical nnd valuable can bo obtained 

Assistance in marketing pioduct <* 

Tho commercial museum at Calcutta serves a purpose but it is only the firs- step, it. 
is tho permanent wny without tho rolling Bloch 

A. commercial musoum should ho established in nil distributing centres of importance 
It should combine a Bales agenoy nnd nil exhibition of products Tin rmi”< nn should be 
able to put bnyors m touch with producers Tho Punjab Chamber of Commerce suggested 
a method to Government sometime ago suitable for Delhi which may contain n #nggt«tr 
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Results of any importance nro not to ho expected from thv appointment of Indian 
trade representatives m Great Britain, the Colonics or foreign ro ititnes, until tin' 
industries of India have made substantial progro«s Tho cntorprt*o of onr merchants may 
bo rolled on to push iho artiolcs the factories produce as industries develop 

The commercial musoums will servo tho purpose of trade representatives in India and 
in customer countries 

Tho principal Government departments which urn imported articles should publish 
lists of those articles nnd exhibit them in Commercial museums 

The tradosido of tho Bank I havo suggested should be able to give great nssis'ance m 
marketing indigenous products 

Other forms of Goicmmcnt aid to industries 

Government should place itself in a position to tnko upland for tho establishment of 
faotones or for tho dovolopmoufc of existing industries , tho land can bo transferred on 
reasonable torms 

Training of labour and supervision 

If there is a w ant of uniformity in the standard of examination of mechanical engineer* 
in various parte of India, uniformity should bo established “ r 

prime movers therc Bre q^caUon. required in nn engineer put in charge of 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 

under one held robcSSSVS^ cstnblwhcd 

the members of its staff can alivnva bo at thn Jn(Justr I . 1 ho services of 

the same way ns they are at tho disposal of the /ublio and '* 

methods^ ° f foroi6£l ^be Imperial Research Institution I suggest would natnmlK i i , 

progress ninde ,» .He, by sendr.g ,J,i « f «» 

^ ier forms of Government action and organisation 

Any Government notion m tho shape of tostimr n «,i „i 
granting of certificates would onlv hamner fmrln n ?m a ’! d casing products nnd tho 
himself as things stand ¥ P ° r trndo ' 1110 trader can v 0r y well protect 
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Uniformity in tlio law relating to Trade Marks, Trade Names aud the Patent Laws 
should bo brought about within the Empire 

It is desunblo and, I think, practicable to introduce a system of disclosure of 
partnerships 

Hallway freights on tlio products of ihdustne», particularly of the industries 
established up countiy, arc, I think, capable of revision and adpistrnent and it goes without 
saying, of course, thnt the moro railwais aro oxtandol tho bettor it will lie for industries 
Materuajs will as a rule always givo way to railways, and for that roason lailways 
should command tho greatest atteution 

Govefnment should firmly resist combinations and monopolies in shipping that 
restrain trado from obtaining the full bonofits of all tho facilities that oiler 

General. 

Possibilities in commotion with tho manufacture of chemicals and drugs in India 
thoiild bo im cstigitcd 

Oral Evidence, 2Stji Ootober, 191G 

To Pi esident — The Imperial liosearch Institutiou that I suggest should bo a thorough 
research institution, intended purely for research and advice I am aware that there are 
many forms of technology which are qmto distinot from one another , for instance, there is 
■very little connection betwcon oloctrical engineering and drug manufacture, or between 
to-stiles and metallurgy, or betw een the chemistry of leather and mineralogy I think that it 
is essential that you should havo this research institution established, from which, as necessity 
arises, otlior research departments would brunch off I think it would be well to 
concentrate tho results of oach research so that any private enterpnso desiring to follow up 
the pursuit of an industry would go to tho headquarters and gob the best advice that it is 
possible to obtain I would concontrato tho resoarch works so that there would bo one head 
responsible Tako, for instance, drugs I would go to tho laboratory side of tho research 
institution and got the best advice from tho chemists as to tho products that can bo 
manipulated and operated upon I w onld then go to the industrial side of tho resoarch 
institution and find out whoro I can got tho host rotorts or tho host distilling apparatus, 
and farthor I would go to the commercial sido and see how they would advise mo to 
distribute my product I think there aro a good many peoplo who might make uso of tho 
Government facilities, hut do not know exactly whom to go to , that is tho trouble now 
As regards the development of tho difforont branchos of resoarch, I would leave it entirely 
to tho staff of the research institution I would concentrate I think tlicro is a great deal 
of wasto at prosont in having institutions spread over tho country With regard to 
gathonng the work of a natural group of subjocts into one institution, I would leave it to 
tho resoarch department to arrango thoir own metliodb I think it will bo possiblo to bring 
all institutions and all resoarch activities in I think thoro ib overlapping and wasto at 
present There is a certain amount of difficulty m appointing one man to bo tho head of 
a big research institution which includes numbers of subjects which have no relation to ono 
anothor, and some of which he would hardly bo expected to havo moro than a superficial 
knowledge I would look upon him simply as tho governor and ho would havo on his 
staff tho finoBt choroists, tho licst industrial experts, and tho best commercial oxperts, I 
think that tho governor ought to bo a good “dentist , I would got tho very host professor 
for that position A scientific man who is a specialist cannot bo an export in all forms 
of soicnco, hut each of tho departments would havo its own exports I would put in as 
governor a capablo administrator You can appoint a momber of the Indian Civil 
Scrvico as governor if you can got ono sufficiently strong 

As regards tho employment of Government experts by private firms, thoro shonld bo 
nothing private so far as tho research institution and its rocord arc ooncornod What I 
mean is that if tho resoaroh is paid for, it should not bo immediately available to the genoral 
public, it should not be published Tho research should bo put on the record of the 
institution but should not bo freely available to the public It w onld probably bo useful 
nn further research if anothor privoto enterprise followed tho subject I could not conceive 
of tho research work of the institution lying idle The research work of the institution 
would be continuous, and it might take up, and probably would take up, research in tho 
particular lino startodon, but at tho same timo it is quite possible to conceive that the 
actual results of the resoarch export that was loaned to tho private enterprise that call for 
resoarch, the particular ono might still bo considered as private although tho research 
laboratory resolved to pursue its rosoarch in that special direction It is tiuo that wo want 
thoso results to benofit tho country as quickly as possiblo It would not be right to bottle 
up tho research At tho samo time, I think that if a firm asks for the sorviees of an 
export and pays for them, that export and his work should be considered for the time 
being as tho property of tho firm 

Take for instance sandalwood oil It used to he distilled from sandalwood, 
largely m Europe When tho war bioko out, that trade was interfered with and 
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research operations woro undertaken in the Indian Institute of Scienco with the result that 
a process was devised successfully for the manufacture of sandalwood oil \vhioh is non 
being practised in Bangalore on a largo scalo Do you think it would bo right to hoop tho 
results of that land privato ?— No Certainly not 

You think that tho company would be acting m its own host lutorcsta by allowing tho 
publication of results m connection with tho rosoarch work I havo told 3 ou of just now l — -I 
cannot express au opinion I do not think it would bo a popular coui so if it is ouco 
understood and boliovod tlmt the research winch is being paid for would bo available to 
competitors 

Trade representatives w ould probably bo usoful 10 an undeveloped country like 
Africa whore tho products of tho mills are sent I doubt very much if wo could for many 
years to come export any thing except raw materials to Japau I am 111 favour of sending 
as frequently as convoniont experts to other countries to ropoit An expert from tho 
commercial department of tho research institution is tho man to lie sent, and manufacturers 
should send their own good man abroad to study the conditions 

As regards tho establishment of salos agoncios I, bhoulo not liko to insist on the 
sale of tho best qualities of articles only Ever) thing that an industry produces 
should bo put on the table, nud should bo put m a position of bang pushed by the 
agency of exhibitions, or museums, as tho case may bo 1 do not think that n would 
be advisable for tho olhcoi in charge of tho sales agoncy to refuse to sell articles that be 
thinks w ould bring a bad nnmo to tho manufacture if tlioro are dofocts in tho articles 
produced tho results of tho salos w ill correct them 

I amnotin favour of having any kind of Government standard It would be an 
advantage if we had a Government testing institution to which any body could go and 
obtain a eortifieato of quality , tho lesoarch laboratory might issue corlUtcnto 3 osnctly 
as, at present, tho Ahpur Testing Works givo a certificate of quality But I would 
not give standards to tho salos agencies If a manufacturoi oilers a poor quality and 
the liolp of tho solos agencies is refusod, poihnps that would discourage him If his 
article brings in a poor 1 esult, ho will probably find that ho should improve tho manu- 
facture and produce a hotter quality 

When Isay in my written ovidcace “Immediately tho competition of a Government 
demonstration concern begins to competo with privato enterprise which is healthy nud 
serving its purpose, tho ooncorn should bo banded ovor to privato cuterpnso, ” J mean 
that tho aid givon by Gov ornment to demonstration nnd oxponmcntnl factories should bo 
withdraw n 

I ennnot venture now to define the constitution and functions of a bank that will 
aid industry I boo that it is contemplated at homo to establish sorao such bank and I 
have no doubt that tho oxports who aro considering tho ranttei will make suggestions 
I would not allow tho bank to rocoive shoit notico deposits tho homo p-’oplo, I soe, think 
that it would be unw iso I do not kuow anything about tho hypothoo banks of Japan 
I have not thought out a scheme for such a bank bocause it is being considered nt homo 
I am of opinion that it is the only feasible motl od by which nssistanco can bo given to 
industries 

To Eon'ble Sir Eaeulbhoy Currimbhoy — The Imperial Research Institution 1 am 
speaking of would also embiace Buima Oue properly equipped institution will sulbce 
for the whole of India I cannot say that scientific prohlomb are being solved by the 
Universities in the Umtod States, but tho Amoncan mauufactuior certainly employs 
experts very much more than othor people do ’ 

About the raising on capital, I havo no othoi expoiience than that relating to the 
Electric Supply Company, Lahore. In Bombay nnd Calcutta capital comes principally, I 
believe, from tho bazars and from Native Stntos JUnuy .poople up country subscribe 
capital m Bombay and Calcutta 

I think it would be very unw iso on tho pait of the Government to give monoy 
grants-in-aid, 01 bounties or subsidies 01 to guarantee dividends I know that considerable 
capital is raised m this country by Government guaranteeing intorest on railways 
In railways the Government havo a substantial and vested interest Tho people of tho 
country benefit by it It would be advantageous to the country if the Gov ormnout wore to 
guarantee interest on tho pieference shares it it is satisfied that a certain industry is good 
enough still Ido not think that it ib tho province of the Government If the ontorpriso 
is good enough, then it should ho good enough for tho people 1 

, I cannot oonceive of any effective control that the Government could have over 
an industry Even if the Government were to have their own director nominated m the 
hrm that would not he an effective control of the oveiyday work of the industry 

The Japanese Government may guarantee interest on the concerns started m Japan 
•Japan is a very enterprising country It is a young country In special cases an 
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industry can very well be assisted through the agency of the industrial bank, I have 
suggested, but nob dnectly by the Government Government can assist an industry 
with good advice from the industrial expert What I mean by saying that the Government 
should not associate itself directly with new enterpuse is that it should not take an active 
part in tho industry 


I cannot suggest any remedy for the pievention of combinations and pools m cotton 
ginning and cotton pressing I cannot suggest any remedy that will restrain pnvate 
enterpuse from running “ amok ” If there is combination at one place and if the people 
in the interior establish then own ginning factories and presses and the combination may 
thereby be broken up, go much the better Probably if there had been no combination , 
no presses would have been established up country and in the interior There aie a lot of 
combinations and pools and there is a great waste of oapital m the meantime I believe 
that the latest development m ootton ginning is speculation m kapas. In ginning and 
pressing I do not think they make more than five 01 six per cent profit 


Commercial expeits sent out fiom the Research Institution for the special purpose 
of lepoiting would succeed in obtaining mfoimation from foreign countnes as to what can 
be done for Indian articles I think the industry of India has haidly developed sufficiently 
to justify a permanent man being attached to foieign countries China, Afnca and 
Egypt and the Gulf are the gieat markets of the manufactured goods of Indi 1 


To Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — lam an are that m many European and 
American Universities research work and the work of teaching aie going on togetliei 
Modern Universities aim at giving education in this form I look upon then work as 
prepaiatory I look upon them as preparatory to the research institution I do not think 
it would be advantageous to the leseaich staff to have a number of young men scholars 
engaged in research work uuder them at the institution I think that the young men for 
the lesearch institution should be put through a searching examination before thej are 
admitted After they have received that training, the moment they are fit enough to take up 
lesearch work, I would have a number of them at the lesearch institution I recommend 
a central research institution foi the whole country, and I think it would be an advantage 
if all lesearch were centied theie, because, for instance, if the Bangalore Institute takes 
up chemistry it is also taken up at Pusa, at the Forestry school at Dehra Dun and I 
believe at the Medical Stores department I think it would be an advantage to the cause 
of research and to the cause of industries if the various branches of research work are 
centred m one place It would also enable the institution to gathei together more 
experts than could be brought together otherwise By the reseaich institution having an 
industrial side and a reseaich side I mean, that private firms should be able to ask for 
ad\ ice and help from the research institution The industrial side will be a department 
of the institution I think it would be an advantage to have them all at one place 
The Impenal institution I refer to would take up and supplement the work of the 
Board of Industry There will be enough work for the industrial side of the institu- 
tion to occupy it all the twelve months of the year for any number of years The 
stiength of the department cau be regulattd as experience dictates The experts on 
the industnal 6 ide should be afforded the best opportunities of studying and understanding 
new appliances When the industrial bank lends its support to an industry, the bank 
would natuially desire to receive the best advice and a reliable repoit on the industry, 
and unless it has an actnaiy and qualified expert accountant to go into and examine the 
position of any particular concern, the bank would be working pretty much in the darn 
The advice that the experts could give with regard to an industry that is going to be 
started w ould be available to the manager of the bank A staff of auditors is requued 
because it is hoped that results would follow and industries would develop 1 would 
not have this research institution placed under a board consisting of the Member for 
Education and the Member for Commerce and Industry I do not believe m divided res- 
ponsibility. It should be under the direction of the Member for Commerce and Industry, 
because it is more particularly within his province I have never given serious thought 
as to whom I should place in the position of governor I would select a Btrong man who 
is capable of lookiug after and conducting the affairs of the institution as a v T hole, because 
each department will m itself, have a head who will be an expert I do not think it will 
be a special advantage to have one as governor who is strong m one of the subjects which 
the Institution deals with rather than one who is endowed with common sense I would 
give power to Government to decide whether the results of a reseaich should be made 
public or not, but I would expect the Government to show some consideration to the ori- 
ginator of the idea who called m the expert A mere repayment of what the fiim paid to 
the expert will not be sufficient Something more should be done 

"With regard to trade representatives, it will be enongh if men are sent out from 
time to time for special objects 

To some extent, Indian capital does not come forward owing to the general want 
of commercial education and knowledge among the people of the country 
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!► have no personal experience of the ginning factoiy business J eannot say nhui 
amount of cotton » produced in the Punjab, noi the number of gmmng factonos and 
presses I cannot give nuy facts and figures ns to thoso 

I think tho accounts of an mdustnal concorn should bo audited by Government 
experts, if the conoern is receiving suppoib from tho Government or from tho hank 

I think that when Goicrnmcnt requires an nrticlo it ought to get the best art-clc 
obtainable at tho cheapest pneo, and if Indian industry can pro luce it it should halt 
nreferonco I do not think that preference to an Indian industry should bo shown u the 
rates were not quite equal You want to raise tho standard of quality and oflicionoy , and 
if Government yycro to begin to take something inferior, then you would always go u the 
inferior article If the ratos and tho qualities are not quite equal, nreferonco •homd not be 
sbow-n to Indian industry simply bocauso they arc Indian I think all that the Indian 
industries should expect is preforonco for an oqual article at tho samo price, '* hat l 
mean by saying that the Government should refrain fiom associating itself directly with 
new enterprises that compote with an established external trade, is that it should not make 
a money subsidy 01 partako m the management of the enterprise 


If, foi mstance, tho Government purchased artiolcs mado by r a factory, would 
not that according to your statomont, bo indirect association with the ontorpnso by tho 
Government? — Yes In that case, I cancel Mudircotly ’ m that written answor. I would not 
wish that Government should not oncourago tho manufacture of cotton goo Is, simply 
because it would conflict with foreign trade m cotton with India Demonstrations 01 
apparatus would bo liolpful to industries It will bo an advantage to have an industrial 
bank at ovory mdustnal centre 


Waterways can bo utilised with great advantage for tho tiansport of goods aid 
produce where railways do not exist I boliovo that the exponeiico of tho past proves 
that the railways will always kill water transport, if it is running parallel or noarly c o 
In England they had been worked togo l her wPh this result I am not antagonistic to 
waterways in any way, but I am a great boliovor in railways If yon have thii 
additional moaus of transport, it is doubtful if it would cheipcn rates ami increaso the 
facilities for transpoit 


To Hon’ble Sir F J1 Stewart — lam President of the Pnnjab Chamber of Commerce, 
but the views I am now giving arc my personal yiows Between tbo research institution 
and the bank thore would naturully bo a oloso connection Tho research institution would 
bo a Government institution outiroly Tho bank would not be n Government bank but. 
would receive support from tho Government Tho relations betweon the two would 
naturally be very close The research institution would bo under tbo control of the 
Commerce and Industry Mombor Tho bank manager would oonsult tho commorcml 
side of the research institution Tho responsibility of tho rosoaroh institution aud the 
superintendence of the bank may, to a certain extent, add to tlio work of tho 
Commerce aud Industry Momber Tho bauk would bo put on a proper loot ng with a 
proper staff There might be Government directors or n o nothing olse so long as there 
was Government support I would put in a po r mivnent man as a govornor of tho 
research institution and I would give him such n salary that ho would not be anxious 
to go elsewhere, I do not contemplate his having a seab in tho Imporial Executive 
Council, and that is wdiy I put him undor the Mombor for Commorco and Industry He 
should bo at least on a footing similar to that of the Prosidont of tho Hallway Bonid 
The actuaries and auditors would bo associated with tho commercial sido of the 
research institution I would have no objection to tho results of i ese arches being 
available m the records of tho department Thoy should not be plnccd at the disposal 
of any person who chooses to go and ask for thorn with a view to competing 


Ihe workshops in the municipalities that I suggest should lie demonstration shops 
and I contemplate apprentioes being bound to them for a number of years If neces»m y 
the Government should give the municipalities assistance, bub tboie is no reason why m 
a few years these shops should not be self supporting Tho idea is to got really efficient 
nitiBRt.s turned out They are very much wanted now 


Trade representation is a thing that would develop In the meantime I think that 
experts should be sent out from the commercial side of the research institution to repoit 

Z hr ° ngh ° Xpe “° lfc *** b0 sean whether or not permanent men 

will be necesaaiy I have no personal oxponence of complaints regarding Indian goods 
by customers m foreign countries, but I would expect a certain percentage of complafntT 

Granting of certificates is a big question, and I think it is bettor to leave tho trade to 
its own methods I can conceive of instances whei e certificates and tho praofcical outturn of 
articles would clash and therefore I would lie afraid to grant certificates I do not see bow 
certificates are going to establish trade I am not aware of certificates of quality be,™ 
issued in some countries Perhaps Japan and Franco may issue such certificates S 

ICI fl7 y ? D th V a 7 "*?“8 t0 ^ ike and trade names within 
the Empire 1 would also bring India within the scope n£ the International Conv ontion 
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I think lb would b6 quite possible to establish some simple declaration oi partner- 
ships Difficulties have been brought forward in connection with this suggestion, such as 
that of the joint Htuda family , but beyond that I do not sec any specific reason why 
a declaration of partnership should nob be male I think it is practicable and reasonable 

I regard waterways as being weaker than railways, and therefore railways should be 
given more attention I would not say that in a country m the position of India to-day 
the greatest good would be obtained from the development side by s’de of both lailways 
and waterways The development ought to go on of both, but I think there is no benefit 
to be derived in trying to establish competition so far as transit facilities are concerned, 
and certainly theie is nothing to bs gained by trying to bring in and utilise the irrigation 
canals of the country for that purpose 

To Sir D J Tata — I look upoa the research institution as being something 
far beyond a school or college or even university The young men who would 
enter the departments of research would naturally develop their knowledge and 
be available to be sent out oi to be taken up by private eaterpnse into induBtnal 
concerns I would bring in trained chemists from Europe and hav e them as expeits 
fiist of all , hut I would utilise the matenal m this country as fai as possible 
I can conceive the acute brain of Bengal and Madras and the Deccan being extremely 
useful in the laboratory The research institution is a developing, training ground 
I would recruit the best of the men from the university and college that exist 
Exports cannot be imported every time from Europe , aud we must tram up our young 
men a9 well to do the work and the research institution should, as I have already said-s 
be a great training ground I do not think it would be an advantage to have subordinate 
technological institutes in every province suitable to its wants I am dead against 
overlapping energies I think that the central institution would be able to gather all 
the information and concentrate it far better than scattered institutions all ovei the 
country The oentral institution would send out deputations to the various places m 
connection with research The scientific man would not be the business man , the 
business man would bo the business expert of his depaitmenfc The commercial side of the 
researoh institution w ould operate when private enterpuae came for advice, and for that 
purpose I would have business men and not scientific men attached to it I still call it a 
research institution because the business men would continue to look into and record their 
experience of what was going on the country in commerce I do not think it is 
necessary to send a canvasser round like a commercial traveller to the big centies 
to place the position of an enterprise before the public , but it may be useful in 
the backward parts of the country The canvasser of the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company was supplied with the last balance sheet aud a report on the company winch 
gave a true statement of the position of the company, and with the two combined, we 
thought it would be sufficient to convince anyone who bad money to invest that it was an 
absolutely sound concern This was shortly after the company was established As a 
matter of fact, the soundness of the company has been proved bev ond a d^ubt since tbeD 
and the shares have all been taken up 

The statements in my written evidence that capital is very Bhy m India and that 
ginniDg and cotton pressing factories have been multiplied unnecessarily in the Punjab 
may appear to bo conbiadxotory , but the multiplication came on after the results of the 
first ginning factories and pressing factories were declared I am nob aware that some 
ginning factories recouped all their capital iu the firbt two years, but I would not be 
surprised if it was the case 

I think that the rules relating to the Government purchase of stores may be made 
simpler than they are at piesent The articles manufactured iu this country should 
always get the preference from the Government, everything being equal I doubt if 
suitable prices would be paid by Government for an article manufactured m this country 
Which is superior to the imported article I doubt if that would be operative The 
machinery at the disposal of the stoi e keepers would hardly admit of that 

There is an aivautago m travelling exhibitions, but still I thiuk there is greater 
advantage to be derived from exhibitions in the distributing centres of the country 
Travelling exhibitions aie educative, bub would not have the same practical results as 
permanent museums or exhibitions at the distributing centres where trade goes on 

I think the time will come when trade representatives will be useful I tlunk it is too 
early now When I say that the enterprise of the British merchant may be relied on to 
push the article the factories produce, I lefer to Indta and articles manufactured m India 
By the term “ British merehaut " I mean the Indian merchant as well 

The common law protects both the trader aud the public now, it an inferior article is 
foisted on a customer I think the idea of certificates is altogether too big a question 
for Government to take up It would piobably clash with trade interests 

Having gob Government advice and having established a business, the farm should 
employ its own experts to carry on its busi mss I can picture the research institution 
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supplying exports to industries If an inriustiml hi in wauled un export, the best source 
from a hfoh to got one would bo the research institution iho firm should toko bun ovor 
and employ him lltogothoi The results of his enquiry, if the expert wont book to the 
institution! should bo put on the iccoid of the institution 1 contemplato bho position of 
an mduBtiv taking an oxpert an ay altogethci to itself, mid employing him continually, I 
want the Government to place itsolf in a position to givo the very be-fc advice to prnnto 
firms wlien thoy want it If a pcison has tulton the ndv ico of tho institution regnuhng 
a certain problem and anothei poison, piobnbly a mal, comes anil asks for advice on the 
same subiect, tiio governor o( tho institution would bo justified m ropcatmg his advice 
Eeseauhes ought not to ho bottled up It is the couuliy tlmt is maintaining tho research 
institution. 


Eon'ble Sv> R N M 00 U 1 jee o\x aro opposed to Government financial aid in any 

foirn to develop evon a moBt promising and sound industry ‘l — If y ou ask Government to 
come to tho aid of every concern diioctly, you open up a very big question Is it to give 
its aid to evory ouo that comes and asks lor it ? 

How can a bank assist m iloatmg a company ? — 1 have suggested tho industrial 
bank as the sourco from which support can bo obtained, tho bank being supported by 
Government What I bolievo is this Government can wisely support tho bank and 
by tho Government support monoy will no doubt oomo into it Tho tmio will como when 
tho bunk will be moro 01 Icbs solf-supporting and then tho bank and industries will operate 
independently of Government, 

You aro opposed to Government guarantee Do you not tlunk that if you had Borne 
guarantee fiom Government you would havo been successful in floating tho Lnhoro Electric 
Supply Company 9 — If Government hod given a guarantee of interest, we would have had 
the capital for the Lnhoio Electric Supply Company very easily I do think that, if tho 
Gov eiumcntcau give its support tl rough the batik, it is fat better that the bonk should 
operate m connection with tho industry limn time Government should attempt to help with 
direct aid The bank would investigate tho proposal of a concern and if it was satisfactory 
thebank would advanfio monoy I am ownro tlmt all tho hanks, European and Indiau, are 
voiy caieful to soo that they havo security boforo thoy make any advance I do not know 
that they discriminate very much botvvocn a Euiopeun concern and an Indian concern, 
still they requiro socunty. Gov eminent has not got the machinery to supervise if it gives 
a guurautca regarding a concern A Govornmont guaianteo is of courso tho highest 
guarmteo When 1 say in my written evidence that it may be possible to develop a 
solieme of ussistanco by means of loans, I moau, by means of loans from tho bank. 
Manipulation of row material would bo n nmtorial bonofit to the country. Coal tttr 
would be of material benefit to tho country if it tan be ovtracted economically . 
If one wants to make coal tai which is of material bonofit to tho country, Government may' 
give its aid thiough tho agency of the hank I havo no objection to Government giving 
assistance thiough the bank if on mdnstiy is of material bonofit to tho country 
Though I have not statod “thiough tho bank” m inj written evidenco, it is to be 
nferred 


You said in , youi written stotomeut that, uuloss thoro is a promise of material 
benefit to the country, Govornmont should refrain fiom associating itself directly or 
indirectly with now enterprises that competo with an established trnde Do you mean 
trade w ith England, or with tho whole world outside India ? — I w ould disturb things as 
little as possible unless the effort that is being made or is proposod to bo made has 
shown that it will bring some material bonefit to tho countiy 

Includmg^ermany ?— I refer to trade with tho Empire, our Allios, and fnondly 
neutiala 


Is there any industry m India except cottage industry, which can bo developed 
without interfering with the established trade of tho whole world? — There wall bo interfer- 
ence certainly to acme extent with an established external trade, if an industry m India 
is to be developed , but if it benefits India I would not mind intorferonco with external 
tiade 


To Dr E Hoplcmson — I have not folfc the want of a research institution personally 
or m connection w ith any enterprise with which I havo boon associated. It would have 
been most valuable if tho prospectus and tho position of tho Lahore Electric Supply 
Company had been referred to, and enquned into, by tho commercial sido of tho lesoarch 
institution Ike private enterprise would tako the report of tho researoh institution 
to the bank and the bank guided by that report w ould doteimmo vv hother it could advance 


,, , T At present every municipality of any standing has got a workshop All the things 
that 1 mentioned in my written evidence, and one or two others, for instance, mouldin'! 

t0 i th 1 "Wiring of a municipality m any case. Tho workshop m tho 

fn W d ii e brou 8 ht U ,P t0 date and iv oil equipped, and utilised for training 
oung men to follow their particular tiad© ° 
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To Mr A Chattel ton — The Government or the authorities of the central institution 
would not be responsible for the lesults of the advice which they tender to applicants The 
information and advice would be given for what they aie worth I would not expect any 
practical result from having a number of experts retained by Government with permission 
to undertake pm ate consulting w oik, instead of a full-time Btafi Consulting engineers and 
consulting chemists, etc , might establish themselves that would be their own euteipuse 
Certainly I would not diseouiage a class of professional men I would not say that it would 
be desirable to encourage a professional class for the purpose of research to take the place 
of au Imperial institution J he research institution that I propose is to be foi all time 
the method of dealing with tue industries of the country, and I would not try to initiate 
any movement m private enterprise that would interfere with it , the necessary sustaining 
effort, I am afraid,' would be wanting I am not in favour of Government actively 
inteivening in mdustual matteia I would not advocate that Government should pioneer 
mdustnes, except in very exceptional cases and only as demonstiations I ttunk that 
the factories that Government have established in connection with the resources of the 
Forest department have justified Government action and if they can be thereby developed, 

I wouldsuppoit the development J can conceive of cases where it may be reasonable for 
Government to follow up the suggestions of the reseaich institution I think that if 
some valuable industrial information is obtained by the research institution, ah the 
instance of certain person, some consideiation should be given to the person who originated 
the idea If he did it with the object of stnitmg au industry be ought to be given a 
reasonable penod within which to start his industry, just as Government gives concessions 
for certain periods in ceitam cases So far as the particular research work is concerned, 

I would giv e him a certain monopoly of the information for the time being, but I would 
not debar another from instituting researoh in the same line 


Witness No 2 

Me F. 0 Waller, Mem s F G Waller, & Go , Delhi 
WniTTEN Evidence. 

My personal expeuence has been chiefly given to the importation of Manchestei Mr P c 
and Continental goods In my opinion the prosperity of India depends almost entnely 
on agriculture and minerals, — given good ci ips every one is happy and prosperous I 
do not think that Government can do too much m the way of extending railways, 
canals, the establisnment of model farms showing the use of all the latest agricultural 
implements, the best and quickest means of raising and distributing water the use of 
manure The value of manure ib not, in my opinion, fully understood by the natives of 
India If some cheap fuel could bo found to take the place of the laige amount of 
manure which is daily burnt, it would, I think, be a benefit to the country 

I am not attempting to answer any particular question put by the Indian 
Industrial Commission, but just giving my own general opinion 

As regards Government attempting to finance or nurse aDy individual enterprise 
1 think it i8°a mistake GJmess and until the natives of this country are equal to standing 
on their own feet, no amount of nursing will make a busiuess a success 

Some years ago I was a duector in a local cotton mill under European management 
with more oi less a Native Board of Directois As soon as the European element was 
removed the mill got into difficulties, Bhaieholders losing everything 

The leather trade is an industry which Government might give its attention to 
Skins are very badly stupped and very badly cured The match trade might also well 
be taken in hand 

In the aluminium trade there is also room for extension 

There isaFo the lamp trade This, I believe, could be increased very laigely undei 
financial and expert advice 

Tiunks, cheap locks, cheap paper, glassware, hosieiy aie all tiades that might be 
encouraged 

I would very strongly deptecatt the Government nuising any trade or mdustiy that 
would injure the home tiade, but would support the greatest assistance being given to any 
trade that foimeily was in the hands oi Germany and Austria 

As regaids the management of Railways, I do not tl ink anything better can be 
suggested ttmn w hat is embodied in the address made by Major Hopper at the Railway 
Confeience in Simla, on 16th October, 1916 

{Mr Waller did not give oral evidence ) 
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education alone will nob do If Indians are to be made industrially as efficient at least as 
the people of Japan, institutions for technical and commeicial education should be estab- 
lished throughout India on as liberal a scale as haB been done in Japan Unless Indians 
are so educated and equipped they have little chance in the economic waifare which ib 
going on at present and which lb is certain will continue with increasing fierceness m the 
years to come 

Indiajneeds no foreign markets to stimulate or absoib its manufactures Except 
the Chinese, no other people m the world have such an extensive home market to supply 
But here again iu order that Indians should learn to serve and utilise the market to the 
fullest extent, it is necessary that Indian youths should receive a mosb up to-date commer- 
cial education in highei commercial schools and colleges 

Next to education the thing that is most needed for the economic progress of the 
country is a woll-orgamzed system of banking There ought to be a great mdustual bank 
m every province which should receive full support fiom the Government and should have 
its operations supervised by experts appointed by the Government They should report 
both to the Government and to those directly responsible for the management of the bank 
Tln.a^bank should have a branch in every district in each province Among other matters 
it should be the business of this bank to advance loans on the security of industrial plant 
and on stocks and shares Such industrial banks are necessary to give that financial help 
to industrial undertakings the waut of which has been the cause of the min of many of them 
The number and scope of co-opeiative credit banks should also be increased In my 
opinion there should be one m every district Local capital will be drawn out to feed 
both the industrial and the co-operative credit banks if they are so constituted that they 
secure the confidence and co operation of business men of leputation in the district The 
Government of the provinces should co-operate with the people m maintaining jthe banks 
at the righb standard by depositing a portion of the public money in them and by a 
system of Government audit of accounts, In my opinion Government should help new 
business enterprises of an approved kind by guaranteeing dividends for a limited period 
With or without subsequent refund to Government of the expeuditme incurred in paying 
dividends at the guaianteed rates, as each particular case may require Assuming that 
such banks are established, Government) meed not itself directly advance loans to business 
enterprises with or without interest 

In parts of the country where the agricultural population ib very poor and where 
therefore the co-operative credit system may not be suitable to meet the requirements of 
the situation, money grants m-aid and the supply of machinery and plant on the 
hire-purchase system may be made to enoourage cottage industries The Government 
might well pi ovido part of the share capital of business enterprises on the same basis as 
the public subscribe to the capital Bub in all cases iu which the Government decide to 
extend help to any enterprise, it should be a necessary condition that at least half the 
share capital of the company bo reserved for Indians If this is not done, 1 fear that 
foreign companies like the American Tobacco Company will come to exploit the 
country and to take Indian business raoie and more into their hauds The lending of 
services of experts to private companies by Government should be made on the condition 
that the Government should have the power to decide as to whether the publication of the 
results reached by the Government expert will go against the interest of the business 
concerned 

In my opinion a commercial museum should be established at the headquaiters of 
every district for the purposes of bringing manufacturers and merchants into contact with 
one another Toe encouragemaub of cottage and other industries of the district should 
also be a particular object of these museums 

Industrial exhibitions should be encouraged at the headquarters of each district 
or at suitable centres, and should be a permanent institution, % e , held annually 

Demonstration factories should also be attached to museums where demonstration 
should be made of such processes and of the woikmg of such improved apparatus as may 
likely lead to improvement of any local industry It would be advantageous if all these 
museums, factones, and industrial schools be established close to each other 

Unless we develop our manufacturing trade there is no need of appointing trade 
representatives in foreign countries *=> 

The principal Government depaitments which use imported articles should publish 
a list of those articles and exhibit them in commercial museums 

Nothing worth speaking has been done to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill 
m any industry of which I have any knowledge As to how the labourers should be 
trained I have dealt above 

After students have received the necessary preliminary training in elemental y, 
general, and technical schools, they should, be encouraged to work in Borne workshop in the 
district, and in cases where there are no workshops m the district, Government should 
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provide facilities to such students to pioceed to other districts where workshops exist 
Nipht schools should certainly be opened foi short-time workers as they increase the 
efficiency of the workmen if they can receive technical and scientific instruction 

It is essential for the industrial and commercial development of the country that an 
Impeiial scientific and technical institute be established to piomoto the study ot, and 
leseaich m, subjects in which the entire country or several provinces of the country are 
interested Subjects in which only one paiticular piovmce is intei osted should be left to 
each provincial institute which also should be established 


I have alieadj' spoken of the need of commercial education, The establishment of a 
first class college of commerce is essential for the development of our tiade and industry in 
every province 0 The advantages of such a college are mamfeBt Professor Lee Smith said 
a few years ago at the Industnal Conference held in Madras — " The leaders of commerce 
and business need to be scientifically trained just as a doctor 01 a barrister or professional 
man is Modem experience shows us that business requires administrative capacity 

of the very highest type It needs not merely technical knowledge, but it needs the power 
of dealing with new situations, of going fonvaid at the right moment and of controlling 
labour 'lhese are just the qualities which Umveisities have always < laimed as being their 
special business to fester, and we, theiefore, say that if you are going to fulfil any of the 
hopes which weie held out yesterday by your Piesideut, if you are going to take into your 
own hands the control of the eommeree of this nation, then you mud; produce wide minded, 
enterprising men of initiative — men who are likely to be pioduced by the University 
Faculties of Commerce The University Faculty of Commerce is intended, of course, to 
train the judgment and to mould the minds of men It is claimed that although, it must 
give primarily a liberal education, it is possible to give that education which has a direct 
practical hearing on business life That kind of man (a man so tiained) has immense 
possibilities in the world of commerce , he is the kind of man on whom jou must depend 
to lead you m the industrial maroh in the future ” 


I strongly recommend the publication of commercial information m the principal 
veinaculais of the country as that would help the industries and commerce (1) by educating 
the public, most of whom do not know English, and (2) by stimulating industrial progress 


I now come to deal with the practical side of the whole situation We have to 
compete with many foreign countries that have attained various stages of industrial 
development and aio far advanced than India The industries cannot, undor the circum- 
stances, flomish until Government affords that help which is necessary for tho dovelopmen- 
of a country like India I will give a few instances 


The secunug of capital is very difficult , only a few rich people are now carrying 
ou different lands of business with varying degiees of success Expansion of business 
enterprise is exceedingly slow , among other things, on aocouut of lack of capital Men 
who make small saviugs fear to make their investments m enteipnses w'hich will have 
an uncertain existence, being exposed to competition of foreign countries II the 
Government will either guarantee interest or help m any of the ways enumerated above, 
capital will be forthcoming easily 


Another equally important factor is the pati image of nascent industries Here I am 
taking an illustration from the Delhi Biscuit Company, whioh is only a small concern 

The company was started in lt>98 and did good business till 1908 They weie 
sellmg biscuits at a puce 25 to 30 per cent less than that of the imported article The- 
foreign companies on finding that we were progressing fairly reduced their rates We 
thus lost a great deal of oui business and w r eie ousted from the ports Now siuco the 
wat broke out shipping rates and insurance charges have gone up and foreign biscuits 
thus became expen-ive This gave us an advantage Army ordeis for the supply of 
biscuits were placed with us, and this is the cause of the prosperity of our business 

The Kandla aud Gota industry in Delhi, which comprises gold and silver thread- 
making and lace weaving has considerablj suffered from the competition of cheap German 
aud French Lamettas The demand for these ai tides is still great and is imitly met 
iiom indigenous make and mostly from imported aiticles Even now nearly 3 000 to 
4,000 peisons depend on this industry If Government support is granted by some kind of 
financial aid and expert technical advice to starting a factory with modem machinery 
and on a large scale for the manufacture of Lamettas, all the industries dependent 
thereon m this part of the country will flourish and give occupation to a still larger 
number of people mduding women and children ° 

With regard to the flour milling industry m Delhi in which I am actively con- 
cerned, I have to lemark that we have to import considerable quantity of wheat from 
Bie vanous markets in the Punjab we find railway fieights for bringing wheat t“ 
6 a handicap m profitable working, we ought to have concession lates for the 
mage of wheat from the Punjab and also for the carnage of floui to ports Railway 

fieights may be adjusted to encourage nascent industries " ^ 
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Oral Evidence 30th Ootober, 1916 

To President — By technical education I mean scientific lesearch and by industrial 
education training of Inborn, tiamiDg of opeiatives for mechanical and other forms of 
industry There aie really two classes— -industrial education and technical education which 
also includes technological By commercial education I mean commercial organization, 
controlling of Inborn, marketing of produce and organizing business concerns 

When I say that industiial banks should be established in every distuct I do no& 
mean that they should be in the other smallor places I mean at the headquaiters o^ 
the laiger provinces they might have branches If there is one central bank it will have 
branches and the activities of the blanches will be limited to their respective provinces 

When you say that the business or this bank is to advance loans on the 
secuuty of industrial plant and on stocks and shares, do you contemplate that the 
bank will have some staff of a technical kind that will enable it to judge of the 
value of the indiistnal plant, etc, and of the business undertaking generally 9 — 
There might be a Government department that will co-operate with the bank m 
giving expert advice as to'Wvhat paitieular. industries could be appioved, the necessary 
advances being made by the bank The expert would see whether the particular locality 
is suitable for any' particular form of industry There will be a technical and scientific 
department that w ill co-operate and co ordinate giving advice to the bank whether a 
certain application desenes encouragement The bank manager might lefer to the 
Government expoit and get a leport whether the particular industiy suffers from want of 
funds and then on the basi= of that report will make the advance 

Have you formed any ideas as to what this would mean in the way of staff 
of experts available for every different form of industry to examine and report 
on oveiy T proposal of the kind for an advance of money from a district bank 9 — 
It is supposed that Government is going to maintain some department to make 
reseaiches and enquiries on various industries and theie will he sufficient data on record 
m the Government department in each piovince that will be available for the service of 
the bank The industnal suivoy of the countiy is supposed to have been made already 
and how best capital could be utilised already known 

When the industnal concorns go foi financial aid to the hank the latter makes 
enquiries any how, and I do not think it will he difficult for the Government to devise 
menus to get reliable mtormation The bank will make advances only to industrial 
concerns The banks are established for a specific purpose, that is to helping the 
industries of the country, and theie will be no difficulty in finding out what industry 
deserves suppoit 

Tho stocks of a company are visible to everybody What wo contemplate is 
something more thau that Wo should advance on prospects Who is to estimate 
those piospeots 9 What is the difficulty of oiu supporting an industnal bank 9 — 
Suppose a syndicate is foimod and they have raised pait of the capital On the 
basis of this as capital a particular sum might be advanced as working capital If 
many experts vvete wanted for the development of industues their services should be 
av ailed of 

Many industnal concerns suffer fiom lack of funds This ueel should be removed 
I want to difiorentiate this industrial bauk from ordiuary banks This bank w'lll not 
receive any deposits because in those banks which reeeive-depos.ts thoir secunty is not 
liquid When they make advances to industnal concerns and depositors Withdraw the 
money the industnal bauk will be in difficulty, and in their turn the bauk will demand 
money from the industnal concerns t expect that a portion of the money' that at 
present goes to the presidency bankB should go to the industrial bank I have nob 
woiked out any detailed scheme, but I am just giving a general idea For example, 
municipal money is lying idle Part of it might be deposited in the industnal bank 
The establishment of these banks would be a means of piovidins capital There 
may be some ludustnes which may bring quick returns In that case Government could 
very w ell claim a lefund In some cases where big letnrns aie not got quickly Government 
Rhould give some concession Asa rule the company which has a guaranteed dividend 
should lefund to Gov eminent the expenditure incurred m paying dividends, but Government 
may have the power to make exceptions 

I have seen some sales agencies in the Punjab for agneultural produce on a small 
scale wheie the purchaseis bung all thoir products there I have no experience of 
eommoicial museums, except that I have seen the one in Calcutta The system of 
marking up to date prices on tho articles m the museum is very desirable The necessary 
cost involved could be met by levying small fee3 from the exhibitors and they will find 
it to their interest to do so The museum will nob take any responsibility Government 
will simply help In every German town I visited, when I was m Germany, I saw a 
lot of exhibitions with prices attached If it is found impracticable to establish com- 
moicial museums in eveiy district headquarters they might be established in big trade 
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centres where there is a good deal of manufacture to exhibit If the people do not tako 
the initiative then Government will step in and holp m tho establishment oithorof stores or 
museums I would loavo stores to private onttipnso und leavo Government to establish 
some sort of musoum I do not know the emporium at Caw nporc I take it that the 
museum is simplj T meant to exhibit the things and the coipoi uim is to sell them then 
the buyer would know vvhotlioi a particular thing is made locally in tho country or not, and 
thon he could make an enquiry himself icgaidmg the price It is not nocossmy that 
Government should establish a commoicml museum at tho hoalquarters of oven distant 
Uiey might bo established in tho chief presidency towns und in other big industrial centres 

Demonstration factories cun bo both on a largo and small scale according to tho 
needs of the countiy The villugirs cannot go to long distance 'lhi.ro uro various 
cottugu industries which waut liupiovod inothods llicro should bo a convenient centre 
We want peoplo who arc senously minded about tho matter and not more (usual visitors 
liach demonstration fuctory would not havo all tho industries It is undei s t ood that the 
activities of any ono particular demonstration facton would be limited to the purticuhr 
industry of tho locality 

Commercial museums might lio either big or small according to the needs of the 
countiy Government should lniorm all tho purchasing departments what particular tilings 
can bohad in India as well Jho object of the publication of tho list of aiticles is two fold 
— to let the manufactiuors know what the requirements of Government arc and tho second 
object is that cousumeis and the Government officers should know that these aio articles 
■which they' consumo and thut they arc manufactured in India Big things which cannot 
he exhibited at each museum aio not nocessarv, but simplei things, such as pencils nnd 
stationery, can be oxhibited I havo no objection to my written evidence being modified 
to that extent Scholarships might ho gn on to appi entices fetiponds might lie fixed to 
get practical training for them 

Can you mention some subjects winch aio limited to one particular province? — 
Textile industry It must be established in Bombay There nil. certain law products 
that me in abundanco in ono particular pi ov nice, for example, petroleum in Burma, 
gold mines in Mysore, etc Thoie aic many raw products that grow more m one province 
than in anothor 

Do yow know of any business man in Euiope who has been produced by tho 
Umveisity Faculties of Commoico 7 — Ido not know of any pirticular man, but I rely 
on the w ords of Mr LooSmitli I think this country is Inching in business organisation 
*md contiol I think Collogcs of Commorco arc the one need of tlm countiy They 
might be established in oveiy provineo One hns been established in Bombay 

The Delhi Biscuit industry is not very much in need of financial help We aro 
thinking of oxtondiiig it if we could got a marfiei But wo foal that after tin. w nr otu 
markets w ould bo taken away, because imported biscuits would become clieapei and it 
would bo difficult for us to compote with tho foreign n ado biscuits Wo cannot get any 
machinery now 

Do you think that Government should holp a company which has got its capital t uce 
over — One particular concern does not help the piosperity oi the Undo of tho whole 
countiy goneially But for the war wo would not be in such a prosperous condition, and 
wc intend to extend For tho last two yoars we have boon occupied in supplying Army 
ordcis and our local sales are deci eased even now 

Q — Can’t yrnu use (hose pi ofits to establish mcro agencies and could you not use a 
pait of it foi improving the method of manufactuie 7 — This is what wc intend We waut 
to double the factory if the machinoiy is available Wo cannot do this during tho war 

To Son’ble Sn Fazulbhoy Gui i vmbhoy — There are two or three cotton mills m 
Delhi which are not lvoiking piopoily owing to lack of capital Theywcro started ns a 
joint stock company and tliej vveic financed by some local banks at high rites of 
interest There is not much tochmcal know lodgo and oxport ndvico Consequently the 
cost of pioduetion increases and we cannot competo with foreign nianufuotmos As 
regards the shape the supoivmon by experts should take there might bo a duectoi 
appointed by Government and a system of audit This would mfuso more confidence 
in those who invest money in tho bank The initiative should bo m tho hands of tho 
people under Government, guidance and supcivision Tho bank should co opoi ate with 
the merchants and the manuiacturers 

I cio not know of any manufactureis that want pushing in foieign countries except 
cotton yarn I think that we should export tho sm plus atter consumption I know the 
history of the textile industry in this countiy. 

I have seen the colloge oi commerce in Bombay I suggest that moro colleges bo 
established in the various piovinces on tho samo lme3 I have not studied the cumoulum 
of the college minutely, but I behove there is provision, foi all that is necessary 
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Foreign companies working m India should offer to India 50 per cent of the 
subscribed capital The benefit of Indian labour should not go out of the country without 
being properly rewarded 

To Hon'ble Pandit M If Malaviya — We export much cotton to foreign countries It 
could be utilised locally provided there was sufficient ca pital and good management 

Wc had an agency of the Delhi Biscuit Company in Bombay and that agency has to be 
closed, because owing to the railway freight oui biscuits could not compote with imported 
biscuits there 

Government should make doposits in the proposed industrial bank as they do m the 
presidency bank This would inspire public confidence in the hank 

I do not want commercial museums for every district Whothei a district 
should huvo a commercial museum will depend upon the industries of the district There 
may be sovoral districts which might have one common commeicial museum But in 
ci or> commeicial centre there should ho a muse am Demonstration factories will go 
better with an industrial school Ido not mean that factories and schools should be 
established as part of the museums Tho museum is meant simply to let the people know 
that a paiticulai artiolo is made in a particular district and the price of it is a particular 
sum at a natticular date It would bung manufacturer and buyers together and would 
facilitate sales 

Commercial colleges aro needed There must be somo souroo of turning out men 
competent to control business organisations Commercial colleges will mcludo instruction 
in banking That is a very important suhjott The recent lailuies of the Indian banks 
were due to ignoiancc of many of tho bauking problems 

To President — Advances from the industrial bank should be made only to approved 
industries Tho pneo of the plant, otc , will ho considered by the bank manager with the 
advice of the expert before auy advaueo is made At. fiistthe originator of the scheme will 
bring in his schomc and prospectus and that should he gone through by tho manager and 
expert advico taken Of course a ceitnm amountof risk is involved in taking the initiative 
m any industry Even private individuals have to depend oil expert adv ice A certain 
amountof risk will of course he taken by Government as by any private individual I 
think that in every country that has made progress in developing industries a largo 
number of experts has been forthcoming, either at Government oxpenso or puvato expense 
later on as tho industries grow 

To Sv D J Tata — Regarding the increase of freight the Biscuit factoy has made a 
representation to tho Railway Board and they have not yob replied So far as I am 
concerned I should bo very glad to receive men as appi entices 

Is there any difficulty iu getting these people to work in factories 0 — I di not know 
about tho Government and railway factories, but tho private factories will bo very 
glad to lecei .0 them If they aro not willing they ought to be porsualod 

To Hon’ble Sir F H Stevm t — A very large amount of capital would bo roquirol for 
tho industrial honk With Government suppoit and advice consideranlo money w ould bo 
forthcoming from pnvato sources Government help would he very much noeded, but quite 
independently of Government help, tho bank might he made a success Tliero is a lot of 
capital m tho couutry that might be drawn to this bank if sufhciont safety could bo guaranteed 
Gov eminent might not make advanco to mdusti ies duectly , they might advance through 
tho agency of the hank Government might guaianteo dividonds but the hank will bo a 
separate concern by itself, of course under Government contiol and guidinco which is 
w anted to inspire public confidence That vv ould bo met by tho appointment of a Government 
director and auditor If tho Govornmont does not find that the capital is forthcoming iu 
Bufhcient quantity tiion it may subscribo 

In Dolhi thoro is still gieat demand for gold and silver embroidery work Theie 
was a system of hall marking of goods, and I would rocommond its resuscitation provided 
it does not make any extra cost in production I am in favour of a certificate of quality 

Regarding the cairiago of vv boat fiom tho Punjab the rate of carnage of wheat from 
Jullundoi to Kaiachi 1ms beon raisod from Re 0-10-3 to Re 0-10-G, while the rate foi 
flour from Karachi to Delhi has been raised from Re 0-7-9 to Re 0-9 5, that is, it has 
been laised nearly by 2 aunas Tliero aro more facilities for sending whoat foi export 
to ports than foi bringing wheat from tho wheat districts to the milling ceuties 

To Dr E Hophnson — I think most of the capital for tho industrial bauk will come 
fiom public sources andGoverument might supplement it I think the bank should not leeeive 
deposits, beoauso if it receives deposits then the doposits should bo invested m liquid secuntios 
Tho bank might slmie in tho profits of the concern and build up a reserve The Govern- 
ment oxpei t is the man to ascertain whether any particular enterprise is a sound one If 
the enterprise is favourably reported upon the bank should then give aid Government 
might lend the seivices of experts to help in new undertakings Discretion as to payment 
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for such scrv .cos should bo left to Gov ornm-mi 1 1 the liiduM r> inn an infant stage nml 
i"uU support then there should be m. pay moot If the results of the industry nry uh 
that tho company or business concerned make' large profits, then the (.overrun nt«o*W bo 
justified in imposing homo condition of payment It should bn left to-Governm m ... f r,d 
out if tho business concern will miflor Iron, the juiMtuiMon of th« wml s « rt-.whtt In 
Biich case Government might withhold publication for a limited period II..' pon t ought 
to he left to tho discretion of Governin' nt 


To Mi A Chattel ton 
pean bal.tr Ho left us 
back The demand for biscuits 


-Tho Delhi Biscuit 1’nct.irv was sort'd in IS G 
three Stars ago M o wanted to 1 rap hit.i but 


W. 


fill oil before bo lift and dn. 


UUVI\ * UU - . - 

Linton’s opened a blanch in Calcutta aid th-y hold tticur In 


!)rt<l r Fnro* 
1 " ’ nut. ! t . co 
chicfiv to 'ho f v-l •} a» 


fin* * at a price i i.b vhtch ,v 

could not* compete The import tit i< n ot « heap biscuit from Lump - is niio of the < aw - f 
tho failuros of tlu locally male In-euit 1 he bi.euit mal t-rs m England uw< be “r fi u.r 
which is not available hero Mo can got nl <mt II per ren' of don <• tc flour n id 2 a 
J„1 tout of atta fiom wheat 1 rom th- when grow n here it i . not pj^tid < l . } « t fh u r 
of tho very host quality If is certainly infr ric-r to the \irornnti wlaat 

I do lot Know of am iy stem of imluiturcship for apprentices. 'J he-t is i>« law 
heto to check tho apprentices from running away 


Iudustrml coneoi ns which are fiuanr d by Government “ho lid hn.e Govern at 
dnoctora Government directors of private factories might be n >n ofim.nls no i ns l hy 
Government They neci no' be oflteml- I have got no (xperunee ot » oni'ercial 
museums 1 ho ono I liavo se> n is in Calcutta 'Ih re t* uoo'hf < vc p* ,t i' ,n 
Caleufa I think common ml mu . unis can b unit'd wi"i greet nlvautv . 1tt‘<> • 
museums wtro established people would barn to u«i them 


\s regards tho industrial bank, when then, is n ntipplv of • aj.ita' dt 'maud tor 
it will come Ind istries are at pr« sent not being rtmtid owing t<> lac! of ( and 

tho lack of nccos'-nry technical knowledge Win r. bo’h will h* tor he'unt't 1 t ro i til ho 
a great deal of expansion W hen the p >plc git mort coatidiwn more < pt 1 mi! b 
forthcoming I would lmvo an elastic capital mere mug from year to wr It wutl 
help if such a bank could issue against nci op cd security c rufica*es to ir dust rial i o ice-ris 
guarauloouig tho demand of interest nnd then allow the indust'inl co ict rin to dispo e of 
these m tho opon market 'I he certificates will l.o a sort of mgoti ihle iiistrui'ion’ I i r 
will help tho bank and the industries and would he a fon-iblo wav of dealing w,"i •* ' 
question of the gradual expansion of tho capital of a hank 


bnvgss ho ! 

Mr D C Cm ncim h, B So , M h, Amt) lean D'a. in Iv^'itu'e, Ah,t*lwt> 7 i 'r 

M urrrrx L\ im set 

I have keen engaged for a number of years in developing ban ! ueawii-' t.t i line'-v , 
especially a loom, m tho Amorican Ma-atlu Mission, \!ime lna 6 nr, in t«n , iu<Mon w i'h 
liiclostrial educational work there 


The pnnciplo which is guiding us is divtmitlv difierent from that tmdcrhuig am 
of tho other attempts in haudloom improvemont in India of which I an aware 

We have found that hy using mochnnical ideas, pcculmrlv modern nnd we.t rn a 
loom may be produced suited to Indian requuoments, us rcgvrds, mdiv idiml op wu'w.!/ in 
so far as wo can judge without a widespread demonstration, and comnarabli to the po’ier 
loom, rather than to the indigenous lmndiooin, in outturn * * 


Mo have found no way in which t! it loan ora similar loom cun leworlid 
commoicinlly, unless it is “ manufactured ” on n considerable scale in a well equip .., <\ 
ecutiul fnotory which shall make me of equipment, processes, orpoiu ution and 
distribution such as aro found ceonomiuil and necessary in a British or Amerirtn oi 
othci factory enguged in making ‘ popular ” mnehmery (r c , machinery fort! opi pulacc ) 


Thus far I have had no experience in raising capital I have, in anticipation of 
loquuoments for tho completion of tins work, cngtni cd into pos s ,i,k, aomees of capital 
only and have been eatisfied tliat tlioy exist and will bo available on reitam definite 
conditions I have spent my time, and Gov oinmont nnd Mission money thus f, u ehiollv 
m tiying to satisfy UioEO conditions * mi.emom, 


Fust —The first condition foi raising capital is, in this case, to insuro a donmnd for 
the produc by seemmg unquestionably workable' machinery c , that w hicKlmll be 
fuS'Secme ^ 1 ^_ pro<ltnWo undcr t,lc oondlt ' ,OI,s obtaining, these latter being that wo must 


(a) A machine sound from an engmeormg point of mow, complete for its 
purpose and designed for rapid and low cost manufacture in duplicate 

motor car ar o°tc °' E °' UBg ffiaohmQ > tho ct ^' registoi, tho 
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(b) A machine possessing at the same time point of design and adaptability 
definitely demonstrated to be what the Indian can take kindly to 
under operating conditions 

Experience m Amerioa where the sale of “popular” machinery of a multitude of 
lands is probably man) fold that of an) other country, has led me to put the above 
conditions for encouraging capital, first i j 

Second — (a) Enquiry m India from time to time, of capitalists themselves, lias' male 
it seem probable that no large amount ol capital for such a faotory as is contemplated 
can bo coaxed out without some considerable data leading to a fair indication of the 
probable demand for looms, granted that we secure a good one (1 use the word loom 
to represent all necessary hand machinery for making doth from yarn) 

(b) On the othor hand, I w as encouraged to believe that, given a large 
sizod demonstration of a feu hundrod looms operating here and there successfully, 
sufficient data w ould bo obtainable, within a reasonable time, to draw out the necessary 
capital for a factory to produce thorn 

(c) The Bombay Government has now under consideration the question of 
providing the moans for making such a largo sized demonstration. 

Altogether such enqumos as have beon made have brought oub the following possible 
sources of capital 

1 Capitalists, largo and Bmall, who may bo sought and persuaded 

2 Local Banks, for examplo, loans through a looal “ holding Bociety ” which would 
secure loans from banks on the personal property or leputatiou of members 

6 Loans from a philanthropic business organization like the Indian Missions 
Industries Co, London, which supplied Its 50,000 to Rs 75,000 about 1900, for a rug 
factory m Ahmodnagar They supplied also the capital for a similar factory at Mhow 

Closely allied to tho sublet of raising capital for invostmont m a loom factory is the 
possibility of tho growth of our experimental plant by comparatively small additions of 
capital or no additions at all oxcept tho earnings of the plant itself Tins will be 
possible when it shall be big enough (by Government grant or otherwise) to make 
sufficient looms for tho “ fair sued” demonstration contemplated 

If at that time, a good domand for tho looms is demonstrated, there will of couise be 
no difficulty iu securing capital If, on tho other band, demand is too slow to encourage 
capital immediately, the experimental plant wfiioh Will already havo produced several 
hundrod looms will be ablo, without much additional capital, to supply a relatively slow 
demand during a period of gradual growth 

Tho presont plant where our experimental work has been done and where all our 
various looms have been mado has gradually “ collected ” in this slow and steady way 

We do not therefore anticipate much difficulty in providing the necessary plaut for 
manufacturing looms, from tho point of mow of capital, if and when wo oan show, in tho 
sense indicated above, commercially profitable weaving machinery v 

The demand for our looms o\on while they lmvo been in such an incomplete state of 
■del olopmont that we could not recommeud them, has been such as to indicate a sufficient 
immediate demand, whon they shall bo pac on tho market, [to pay the running expenses 
of a small factory to produce them. 

Tho encouragements of experienced Governmeat officers and oitirens like Mr Alfred 
Cbuttortou, Mr P N Mokta and Kao Bahadur P Tneagaraja Chatty have confirms! the 
belief that the demand will bo amply sufficient to warrant any leasonable initial expanse 
which shall secure tho first condition abovemeutioned, for raising capital, t.e,, that the 
■article manufactured and offered for sale is a good “ commercial proposition ” 

Oral Evidekoe, 1st November, 1916 

President — Atthe Madras competition your loom turned out twice as much as the 
next most efficient loom How long did the test last and did tho man working at the 
loom keep up his speed for the whole day 9 — That is a most important aud fundamental 
thing The very variable results m various competitions m tho past w ere duo to the fact that 
one test was for an hour, another for a day, and so on In this ease the test was to run for 
two wooks aud my loom was not worked at that time for two w r eeks for the reason that it 
was so evident in tho first two or three days that the loom was going to maintain itself 
straight through that they wanted me to stop and try the loom on fine cloths peculiar to 
Madias It was rather a failure on the finer oloths but the judges were of opinion at that 
time that there was no difficulty about the loom maintaining its speed straight along 
Our experience during tho last six years has borne this out amply. There has been no 
difficulty about maintaining the speed month after month 

5 
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Did the same man work the loom ?— There wa3 only one man Ho worked aboub 
seven hours a day The average day is only eight hours 


Did each competitor’s loom work at that rate ?— They all began and finished aboub 
the same time My loom stopped only to try a particular kind of cloth and theil went 
straight on 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy —Is your experience entirely limited to the hand- 
loom industry 9 You have not answered any other questions which have been sent to you. 
You have dilated entirely on tho hand-loom in youi written ovidonce — I am intorosted 
in a number of other questions besides tho hand-loom but I supposed that that was all that 
was wanted of me at this time 


You have no personal experience of raising capital 9 — No more than what has been 
stated in my written evidence, that is, only m so fai as we wanted to go a head with our 
experimental work 

You say that so far y ou have spent chiefly Government and Mission money 9 — Yes 
The money that has been spent lias been mostly Government money 

With any condition of repayment ?— Nothing at all 

Did you get any export aid from Government 9 — I have mado use of Government 
experts m so far as it seemed necessary and wise 

Can you give some idea of the plant you ha\e gob ?— It consists of what a manufac 
turing establishment might call its experimental department, such as I have understood 
this in America, where certain processes oi a certain kind of machmo is needed in a large 
organisation Wo have tried to organise it within tho limits of the funds we have for 
this work We bad an analysis of such machinery as is available and anything which 
it seemed necessaiy to supply and satisfy those conditions which we thought necessary to 
make a hand-loom which would be suitablo for the public Wo havo thus a factory not 
specially for making a lot of looms, but for experimenting to get one which would be 
suitable for India It is not ready to manufacture now 

According to your scheme you will have a big workshop to piepare this 9 — -That is tho 
expectation eventually 

You want to run it on philanthropic lines? — Busmoss lines entirely 

Havo you shown your scheme to the Bombay Indigenous Industues Committee 0 — I do 
nob know how completely it has been given to them. I answered such questions as wore 
put to me at that time 


And later on jou submitted your scheme to them 9 — I was asked certain things by the 
Committee of that timo appointed by Lord Willmgdon and the questions included a good 
many in addition to those concerning the hand-loom 

How much money to start with do you wont to produce those looms ? — lb is very bard 
to answ er that in a sentence I made a proposition to the Bombay Government nearly two 
years ago in which I proposed to do some more experiments for two or throe years I 
asked for a lakh of rupees a jear for five years I asked for a sum of money for a policy 
which would oxtend ov er a period of years I ha\ e been informed that that is noxt to 
impossible for Government to do At present the proposition which has boon sent to them 
has been fora lakh of rupees for the coming year foi producing about 70 looms This is 
their proposition rathei than mine bub I have agreed to it as a woiking proposition and to 
working the looms through one of the criminal tribes It is not an ideal scheme by any 
means but one which I am willing to accept There is nothing in it which will frustrate 
my mam idea 

Do you expect that these looms will be taken by tho villagers 9 — That is a very open 
question in my mind If any loom will be taken up, we have made that loom Wo havo 
watched carefully such attempts as have been made m the past to introduce hand-looms 
where the undei lying principle has been that the loom should be simple and capable of 
manufacture and repair in the villages We have seen those things meet with failure and 
do no good to the people Therefore we have taken to this new loom and it is hoped that 
it will go into the hands of the villagers Whether they will use it to good advantago or 
not is purely a problematical matter 

What will be the cost 9 — I have said Rs 150 That must be taken with much 
elasticity I think it can be made within Rs 150 

Do you thiuk that a working weaver will be able to take this loom under the conditions 
of indebtedness in which weavers usually live in India 9 — I have not thought it necessary to 
decide that point Like the sewing machine, if the loom is worth its price, then money will 
be forthcoming, even though the pool weaver will havo to rent it 
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What is the cast of the looms which are at present m 'working operation 9 — Roughly 
the 20 looms which have been Tunning for sis years past cost Rs 1,000 to make, probably 
Rs. 1,200, without counting my time as worth anj thing at all 

How many looms have you got? — Twenty looms altogether, I think We have 
several types 

What do they cost to the villagers who work the looms 9 — Till now we have not Bold 
even one 

Do you know what the price of the looms non used by the villegers is ? — I believe 
from Rs 10 to 15 

Have you had these looms examined by expeits in this country? — The Bombay 
Government has had them examined I do not think that thoso who examined the looms 
cau be called experts I cannot say that the looms have been examined by expert 
machinists Mr Chatterton is the most expert machinist who has examined the loom 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Y on have been giving your time to thiB 
invention ns a business matter ? — I have approached it from the educational point of view 
I came to India for industrial education I have boliovcd from the very start, sometimes 
at variance with somo of my colleagues bub entirely m sympathy with others, that the way 
to bo of moBb uso educationally was to produce on the industrial side a “ commercial 
proposition ” It is my idoa You may call it philanthropic or educational 

Y on have nob worked ab it from the point of view of gaining an advantage fo r 
yourself 9 — Nob blio slightest advantage It is hoped that later on a factory will b e 
produced which would be ongagod m making these looms If thero is any pro ht m the 
factory, it would bo used m enlarging the scope of the educational institution of which it 
would bo a part That is all 

You do nob wish that tins invention should be the property of tho Mission alone? — 

No, thero has boon a good deal of difference on the point Some are m favour of getting 
a patent, others not 

How long ago did you begin to work ab this loom ? — In 1902. 

Have you amved at tho conclusion that your machine is tho right sorb of machine 
that yon wanted ? — I cannot say that I am quite satisfied 

Do you think that tho maclnno is complete onough to be pub beforo the public ? — Yes, 

Have you any objection to having the machine subjected to examination by a 
committco of exports ? — None at all In fact I have been asking for thab for some years 

Yon will bo willing to discloso tho construction of the loom? — Ye3 , everything 

If such a committee is appointed and if it reports that the loom is one which tho 
Government should help, then you will have done with it Will you then leave the 
Government free to deal with tho machine os they think beBt 9 — Yos, as far as I am 
concerned But I do nob know whether my Mission will take the same view 

Can yon give a rough idea of tho amount spent in working up this particular 
invention 9 — Leaving or.t tho value of my time, pretty close to a lakh of rupees during the 
last 15 years. 

Can you give us any idea of how much Government has contributed towards this 
amount ? — Perhaps three-fourths of it 

Do you not think it is a rather largo sum to be spent on finding out what kind of 
loom would suit the people ? — I do nob think it is 

You have seen tho Salvation Army handloom Have yon compared the result of the 
working of your loom with the result of the working of the Salvation Army loom? It 
has been compared as regards tho outturn of the cloth 

Please give ns a rough idea of the result — The outturn was nearly do uble that of tho 
nearest competitor. 

Was that the Salvation Army loom 9 — That was a typo of English shuttle loom which, 

I believe, was manufactured in Madras 

Can jou tell us the costof the loom which was the nearest competitor 9 — There were 
two kinds of looms , the pit loom and the fiame loom. The frame loom cost about Rs 75, 
and the other Rs 25 

Tho outturn of both was about half 9 — Yes 

In what respects lien is your loom superior to those looms? — That may be answered 
in two ways, mechanically and personally After the competition m Madras, it was Rao 
Bahadur P Theagaruja Chettiar, perhaps the most prominent Madrassi working handlooms 
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at the time, who ordered 200 of these looms immediately, even though they were in an 
imperfect and incomplete condition boon after' the Bombay Government sent an export 
to examine it Mr P N Mehta came and he made a verbal remark that he would 
sell 10,000 of these looms as fast as we could finish them Other small manufacturers 
here and there have been sending m oideis to the number of nearly 600 We have never 
advertised at all The only advertisement we had was the results of the Madras 
competition 

Was this invention of yours completed last year ?— The loom that was completed last 
year was only a new form in winch were re-arranged some of the details of the loom of 
which I have heou speaking and whioh has got its position since 190S My experimenting 
is not an invention as is commonly supposed It is a continued experiment to find out 
whether ltis possible to produce a loom at all which can be workel by an individual Indian 
;weaver who is not physically as strong as those who use similar looms m England 

In that ease it is possible that next year y ou will bo satisfied that your present loom 
has been made much better ? — It is not my proposition to make a different one next year 

Do youjmean then that you have arrived at a completed machine^ 9 — I think wo have 
an n ed at a place where we can make it commercially profitable 

From the timo that you received an award m Madras, how many machines have you 
sold, roughly ? — We have not sold any 

Can you tell us the reason 9 — It has been our policy nob to sell any of those looms 

Why ? What has stood m the way of your doing so 9 — I was satisfied, and have 
been satisfied up to last year, that, if it had been put into the hands of the public, it would 
have been a failuie 


Can you put it now into the hands of anybody who wants to make lb ? Are you 
U llling to explain the process 9 — I should do that willingly This is, however, my own 
opinion I can’s 6ay to what extent my Mission will baok mo up But I think they will 

Why do you want Government to give you a lakh of rupees now ? — I think the loom 
would bo a failure m its present condition 

If anybody' took it up as a commercial proposition he is likely to fail ?— I think ho 
would, with tho loom in its present condition 

Are you not inconsistent when you say this and when you also say that tho loom has 
been almosb perfected ? — I have brought it to a condition where it can be taken up by the 
public I intended to say that wo can now manufacture a commercially profitable 
machine I do not think that anyone else could Somo others could, but I think that 
it would bo a difficult tliiug 

You have said something about the popular machine snpply companies in America. 
What is the system 9 Does the Government help tho company to make cheap machinery 
for use by the people? — I have not heard of any Government subsidies of that sort It 
is almost entirely private enterprise 

Sir D J Tata — Can yon give us some idea of the loom?— It compares moie with a 
plain power loom than anything eke, in appearance 

How is it worked ?— The Indians have given it a very characteristic name It is 
called the cy cle loom The man sits on a saddle made of wood like that of a cycle and 
works a pair of pedals like those of the bicycle He has a position similar to that of a 
bicyclist I adopted thab because it seemed to me that, of all foot-propelled machines, the 
bicycle gives that position of the operator, in which be gets the best results with the 
east exertion ITe takes up a position which comes to him most naturally 

Within the last 15 y ears have you spent nearly a lakh of rupees in carrying out 
your experiments ? — Yes, if you consider everything altogether,— what the donors have 
given and so forth. 


That money has been spent in trying to perfect a machine that will ultimately serve 
all conditions 9 — No, as many conditions as I have been able to get into them 

Eight years ago it was imperfect Still it was able to produce twioe as much as the 
next best loom that competed?— Tes 

Eor eight years you have been trying to improve upon it ?— Since 1909, 1 have had 
no money to spend until 1915 


The lakh of rupees spent was presumably before 1908 ?— During the whole time, so 
iar as it has been necessary to keep the plant together, while I hoped for more grants 

now I w C nnTr t iTif er I tand Why lf y0 ? Bp ? nt a l8kh of rupees durlE g thQ last 16 years, you 
now want a lakh of rupees a year for the next five years Why all that amount 9 Your 

experiments have already been prolonged over a lo D g period and m answer to another 
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member you replied that the result arrived at last year now makes you think that it is 
possible to put the loom on the market 9 — In the first place I have given my own time 
and not charged for it and m the coming time I propose to charge for my own time 
'i hat is a considerable item Ifa the second place I do not consider that the loom has 
yet reached a stage when it can be put on the market. The question of making thi3 loom 
of real avail to the Indian must of necessity involve a supply to him of good warp and 
the warping problem has not been taken up except very incidentally 

.Have you found any difficulty m getting a supply of good warp 9 — Thus far this 
has been the great difficulty in all experiments in hand-weaving There has been great 
difficulty in getting a warp which will be suitable for the loom Suppose we got the very 
best loom We will not be m a position to pub it into the hands of the Indian until we 
have spent money and time m devising some warping system 

I do not see why any experiment is necessary All you have got to do is to go to the 
mill which produces the necessary warp and give it to the weaver — That is particularly 
the reason why I am to-day willing to take a lakh of rupees for one year instead of a lakh 
of rupees per year for five years, because we have come to a point where we can produce 
commercial looms provided we had a committee of experts whose opinion could be 
obtained and who could apply the results of the experiments 

Is not the weaver the best judge as to the kind of warp to purchase 9 — That seems 
so to me also But m my experience thus fai he does not seem to know that 

How do you propose to utilise the lakh of rupees m the coming year ? Do you want 
the money for the production of a ceitam number of looms 9 — I have carried out all that 
is necessary What we want to do with tins money is to give a large enough 
demonstration, so that in case the capitalist’s money is needed to manufacture, he would 
have the necessary data for advancing money I believe demonstiation is necessary 
There is demand The expenment consists of two mam divisions one is from the 
engineering point of view, to see whether the loom is mechanically good and whether it 
can be used in a popular way like the sewing machine and maintained m commercial 
condition In another way we must have a demonstration of how kindly the Indian is 
going to take to it I have felt that it is necessary first to make a demonstration which 
would satisfy not myself but those members of the Government who furnish the necessary 
funds for it The object of the demonstiation is to find out whether the loomis going to 
be suitable to the Indian 

- Hon’ble Sir F H Stewait — I understand that you have perfected a loom which 
will answer and you have actually made some 9 — I would not dare say that I have perfected 
it 

You have brought the loom so near perfection that it is commercially saleable 9 — 
The loom which I would manufacture to-monow does not exist to-day The loom of 
which I have been speaking was the fust loom, of which I am aware, on which an Indian 
could and did turn out cloth day after day at high speed It had a defect We have now 
eliminated that defect We are willing, under pressure of Government, instead of 
experimenting further, to turn out some 70 or 100 commercial looms I have not actually 
manufactured any 

With regard to capital, have you tried 9 — I have enquired a great deal m my own 
country to find out what the possible sources might be 

Have you definitely been to any one 9 — I have tried to raise capital only for 
experimental work I have asked for money from Government 

You have been engaged so far on experimental work? — In so far as I have spent my 
time on this work, that is true 

Have you had many demands 9 — The loom was advertised m the Madras competition 
We have received considerable demands Mr Theagaraja Chettiar m Madras has several 
looms going 

You cannot estimate the cost of manufacturing? — I think Rs 100 would be the price 
of the plain loom The figure Rs 150 has always been in my mind , it is lowering rather 
than going up, by careful designing The price is elastic If we had an immense demand 
the cost would be reduced very much 

Son'ble Sir R N Mookerjee — Who has invented this loom — your Mission or some 
outsider? — I have been the one principally gathering the points which aie embodied in 
the loom to day If that is called inventing, then I have invented it I have taken no 
precautions m the matter of patenting thus far The advice from those interested m 
Government control, like the Collectoi of Ahmednagar, has been varied on the point 
Some said “ you must not do that because Government has put money in it ” Others 
fiave said, “ you must get it patented because that is business Some one may steal it and 
then neither Government nor you will get any benefit ” 
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If I took it up myself, will you have aay objection’— I shall be very glad Person- 
ally I have no objection I have offered the whole thing to Government 

Are you confident that it will be commercially successful? — I would not have worked 
at it if I had not confidence in it 

If you bring this to perfection will there be no want of capital ’—That has been 
the principle on which I have worked 

All that you want now is to perfect the machine and you want Government help’— 
I have asked Government for a lakh of rupees It is not mechanical perfection alone 
that I have in my mind, but also the deteimination of all the points necessary for the 
Indian taking to it kindly and making use of it 

Dr E Hopfonson - Are you a mechanical engineei by profession’ — Yes 

Are the looms you refer to exactly the kind of looms that were exhibited at the 
Madras competition’? — Not exactly The new loom has been le designed for more rapid 
manufactuie Otherwise it does not vary from it 

How long agawas it made? — In Lb09 , they have been lunmng ever since 

Have you made fuither improvements since 1909 ’ — I have spent a good deal of time 
in trying to work up a dobby If money is given I intend to spend ib on a dobby 

Since 1909, you have been working on paper ? — During 1915,-I-had Es 24,000 and 
I have used that to embody the experience of the last few yours into what I believe to be 
a commercial workable loom I do nob think it is yet m an absolutely perfect condition, 
but I believe that we have passed all necessary experiments and can now, and I would bo 
willing to, build 100 or so looms which I would consider commercially valuable. 

Has that particular loom made last year been m operation ’ — We never put warp on 
it I have not been able to weave on the loom If I had two months more I would have 
woven But I had not the money It ran out last February and my shop has had to 
become self-supporting It is purely for financial reasons that I cannot report on that 
at this moment 

You have not been able to work that loom and you have nob been able to embody 
further improvements ’ — Y es The model loom stands to day ready to run and it will 
run But it has no warp on it It does not weave 

If you obtain Government assistance the first thing to do is to set that loom to 
work ? — There are two plans on paper I should prefer to do exactly what you have 
suggested to put the loom to work and then to build other looms embodying the improve 
ment I think in the end we will get the best possible results if we do that The plan 
proposed by the Bombay Government is not that exactly. 

I understand you had considerable sums of money from sources other than Govern- 
ment and that those sources are now unwilling to find anything more ’ — Yes The offer 
has come from the Bombay Presidency, not officially, but it depends on the finding' of this 
Commission, 

Mr A Ghatterton — Is this loom which you have been perfecting suited for the 
individual weaver ’ — That is a mattei which can only be determined by trying it on the 
weaver But what has been m my mind is to make a loom which the Indian can use 
Whether he will use it or nob is a mattei of opinion which, of course, men like yourself can 
best judge 

Would it nob be practicable to build ten of these looms and set up a demonstration 
factory in your school ? — I think it would, but it would be a very proolematical affair 
and for my part I would not take paisonal responsibility for it Ib is not that I have not 
got sufficient confidence in the mechanics of the thing But I think that is necessary, 
before wasting more time and money, to have a number of qualified men make an 
examination I want information on it as much as any one else , I am ready to make one 
ten, oi any number of looms , but, if I do that, those who provide the money would still 
he unconvinced until they have a demonstration of 100 oi 200 looms It i s for this reason 
that I am pressing for a large demonstration I would take some six months to get the 
workshop ready to make, say, 70 looms and then we might turn out 15 per month until 
we had a suffioient number 

How many pickings does a good weaver make’— An ordinary woikman could make 
about 30 to 35 pickings a minute If he works a nme-kour day, tluee of the hours aie 
actually spent in plying the shuttle, and the rest of the time is spent m mending warp 
threads and m pottering about the loom When he turns out six yards a day be is 
turning out about two j ards an hour * J 

Do you think that improvement m the loom in the rate of picking is not a very" 
important matter? — I do not think it is so impoitant as some other thing? It is not so 
important as improvements in the method of making warps 
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DoeB it need an expert; to inn the loom? — Our loom was the one that got the prize 
andjthe loom was considered as having great prospects, because it did not require an 
expert weaver to run it The man who used it was a low-easte man. I believe that is a 
rather important point 

What is the average late of picking 9 — It is slightly higher than the published 
results of the Madras Exhibition It is 153 per minute for the entire day The workers 
produce from 50 to 60 yards -of cloth eveiy day Their day is less than 7f hours a day 

Pi esident — How do you propose to utilise the lakh of rupees you have asked from 
the Government of Bombay 9 You are going away on leave 9 When I say nest year I 
mean the next yeai of work There was no expectation of having anything done until 
January, 191 S 

When do you think we might have a committee ot experts 9 —At the end of 1918 

Gould you suggest any names foi that committee 9 — I am not suffioieutly acquainted 
with any of the professional engineers in this country to enable mo to suggest names 
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Witness No 5 

Mr H E Kinks, Principal, Government Carpentry School, Bareilly 

Written Evidence. 


I — Financial aid to industrial enterprise 

Ei om my experience of raising capital for the establishment of small wood-working 
businesses for students of this school, the main difficulty lias been the prohibitive rate of 
interest asked on loans Even when raised on land, or house property, the rates asked were 
prohibitive to any attempt at starting a business 

Government or the Board of Industries might mateually assist such small concerns by 
granting loans at a reasonable rate of interest In'the first attempt, in which Government 
financial aid was asked to assist school, trained men to open up a superior furmturo 
business at Bareilly, the small loan asked for was refusod 

Government might aid the attempt being made to improve and extend the Indian 
wood-working tiades by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest, m the caso of 
concerns started for tbe improvement of existing industries, or by granting loans without 
interest repayable on easy terms, to now wood-working industries 

The supply of machinery by Government on the hire-purchase sj'stem.to men trained 
in recognized establishments, would be an incentive to manufacturers to take up new 
methods 01 to improve their obsolete methods of working, and would assist tho expansion, 
of technical education by cieating employment for suitably trained mon This is specially 
applicable to the present limitations of the Bareilly furniture trade Orders for fittings 
and furniture for Government offices and buildings, if given to firms granted such loans or 
machinery, would effect the establishments of suitable workshops run under proper 
supervision to tbe advantage of both Government and tho manufacturer. 

The pre war yearly value of tho imports into India of manufactured wood-w ork, 
averaging Es 20,95,000, warrants an attempt being made to exploit the timber wealth of 
the country by the establishment of the wood w orkmg industries 

In the machine wood-working trades, which arem their infancy m this province, it is 
desirable that pioneer factories should be established by Government for the oponing u|i 
and testing of the commercial practicability of the various branches of the work possible 
Most of the factories or wood- working concerns opening up, have, to my knowledge, 
either failed or been severely handicapped by the lnok of the highly skillod labour 
necessary, aud the consequent low output and high cost of running and repairs Since there 
are no such established factories m this province in which mechanics can get a suitable 
tiainmg in the work, a pioneer section, well equipped for specialized training, should be 
attached to the Baieilly school 

In the ease of pioneer factories such as would be necessary foi the opening of the 
bobbin-making industry, it would be necessary to mstal special plant and to tiam the 
workmen to run it undei skilled European supervision After such training, varying 
from six months to two years, depending on the class of work, skilled labour would be 
available to enable private enterprise to open up such a business with ensured success 
In some cases the plant and labour complete might be taken over by private enterprise as 
soon as its success had been established 

II — Technical aid to industries 

In the furniture business the establishment of the Baieilly Carpentry School has 
assisted the local manufacturers by giving advice and aid in the making of classes of goods 
which the} were foimerl} unable to undertake, owing to the untrained condition of their 
labour 

A machine wood-working demonstration factory attached to the Bareilly Carpentry 
School is necessary for the training of wood-working machinists m the various branches. 
Selected students, on completion of their preliminary and instructional courses, by 
undergoing a further two years’ training in the demonstiation section, under actual workshop 
conditions, would be qualified for posts of skilled mechanics, supervisors, or managers m 
similar workshops ' ^ 

In the matter of timber supply, it is advisable that smveys should be made to ascertain 
the quantity of various timbers available or produceable in selected districts Thus given 
any timber specially suitable for any puipose, it would be possible for that industry to be 
taken up in proximity to the supply of raw material The results of such surveys should 
he published, particulars being given of supplies of timber available, also of the 
possibilities of power being taken from watei falls, and of rail, and load communications 
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Thus the w ater power available on the Bhabar canals near Bnldwam, situated m the 
Term and Bhnbar forests, offer excellent facilities fcr the development of the Bmall 
vrood-working industries, and is capable of considerable development,— mc?c answers to 
question 102 

From enquiries made as to the supply of Haldu-timber for bobbin making, no estimate 
could be given by the Forest department as to the probable quantity available 

III — Assistance m marketing -produce 

These are desirable in each province to advertise Indian-made goods, and enable 
buyeis to ascertain the best markets for their respective requirements 

These are very desirable m the mam trade centres to enable the small manufacturers 
to exploit and ad\ ertise his manufactures 

In the furniture business considerable trade has followed on the exhibition of sample 
furniture at the industrial exhibitions These should 1 e encouraged by Government by 
tbo award of snitable prizes and by being advertised more largely MoBt of these 
exhibitions appear to Le nnknown outside of the district m which they are held 

Trade representatives might with advantage he appointed to represent India in Great 
Britain and the Colonies From such representatives suitable lines of Indian manufactures 
might bo introduced to a larger extent They could also give valuable unbiased opinion 
and advice as to the suitability or extension of manufactures fox which there ib a demand 
Such representatives should preferably have a knowledge of Indian laboui conditions, in 
addition to business experience and ability These iepresentativeB might be in the form 
of selected business agencies or of private appointments 

The principal Gov emmet t departments should, m my opinion, publish listB of the 
articles imported and also exhibit such, as much as possible, m commercial museums 
Rfany such articles are imported which could be made up in India, if requirements were 
made known Lists might be supplied to all technical institutions with a view to then 
assisting in the training of special labour where necessary for the manufacture of aiticle3 
required, or with the idea of each central technical school becoming acquainted with such 
requirements, and thus acting as a minor information bureau m its ov\n special line 

V — Training of labour and supervision 

The establishment of the Bareilly school will eventually improve the labourer’s 
efficiency and skill, but a more comprehensive scheme is necessary to effect a satisfactory 
improvement I would suggest the lollowmg scheme for its impiovemenb 

The lack of skilled labour m India is largely due to the unsatisfactory system of 
recruitment to industrial woik No regard is paid by the parents or the school to the 
selection of suitable boys for the respective labours to which they are put Generally 
speaking a boy who is regarded a failure at school is put to manual work, irrespective o£ 
his capabilities Little indication can be had from bis school training, since no fork of 
3 practical nature is made compulsory in the school 

From my own experience, fully 60 percent of students admitted to this school, even 
after selection, turn out failures This is disastrous to any attempt to train skilled labour 
apart from the expense involved mtbe training. 

Reforms in this system can best be effected through the medium of — 

(a) Elementary technical schools attached to each cenbial technical school 

(h ) The introduction of educational handwork as a compulsory subject in all 
schools 

(a,) In this school the students should be admitted from the age of 10 yeais upwards 
The curriculum should include only those subjects which are of practical use to the woiker, 
such as Elementary Technical English, Practical Arithmetic, Elementary Practical 
bejence, Drawing and Educational Handwork The latter is of the greatest importance 
and should be the basis on which all the other subjeots are taught By this subject the 
power of observation, imagination and abilitv to tackle practical problems is developed 
Such powers are essential in the successful mechanic 

As an alternative to the preliminary technical school, if educational handwork were 
made compulsory *'in the schools it would effect a vast improvement in the Indian artizan 
class generally m all industries From this subject more than any othei the capabilities of 
each student can be gauged By the award of scholarships by Government or by public 
bodies, successful students could be encouraged to take up manual work This system 
would ensure successful recruitment in the first instance 

Given successful recruitment to industrial work it is desirable that the course of ins- 
truction should be made as practical as possible and deal only directly with the work m 
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question Much of tho instruction guou in technical sohools ovorlaps She elum.ntary 
school education In skilled trndos m>ro specialize 1 work should bo taught From my 
osperionco of applicants foi posts and of technically trained skilled workors, I find t’m f 
thoy are mou of all trades and masters of nono Tho scope of tho technical schools 
t* should bo to provide superior skilled labour in specific trades or branches of trades in 

winch there is or is likely to bo n demand 

In tho caso of tho Bareilly furniture trade, prior to tho o tahlishmont of this school 
tho trado consisted only of a domestic furniture class of goods of inforior design The 
school by assisting local manufacturers lias onablod them to undertake other bo‘tor pi) mg 
classes of woodwork, which formorly woto nmuufaclurol in largo centres only or imported. 
By tho opening of ovoning classes, the maunfacturors nre able to aHcntl and receive 
instruction in the dosign of bettor classes of goods, thereby extending their morko's 
Labour, cnpablo of turning out better classes of work, is being trainol in tho school, which 
mil eventually ho of groat assistance to local manufacturers who have to depend for their 
laboui upon tho bazar trained workmen 

Anj improvement in the Baioilh furniture business can only bo t-flVbl through tip 
Bareilly school, sinco there are no firms m Bareilly nt present who have a staff capable 
of improving tho labour und°r their charge Hence in woodworking industries the 
training of apprentices in factories, apart from the railway carnage building s’ ops, is 
imprncticablo 

Sinco an nttompt to niodcrm/o industries must bo run on European linos, it i s 
essontinl that tho instructional stall of tho Central Technical Schools should have had a 
Europonu training This applies spocmlly to all branches of work that tiro in thur 
infancy in India Ittompts to teach any practical branch of technical work in this school 
by Indian instructor has provod an absolute fatluro, duo to the Inltaas’ lack of ftppro’iu- 
tion of timo and output Considering tho facilities India holds, which are at present 
entirely do ed, and likely to remain so, owing to lack of skilled labour, it is essential thv‘ 
uny new branch of work takon up should bo under tho charge of an experienced Eur ipo m 
trmnod man 

In contrnl technical institntions a demonstration section is dosirahlo In tins section 
only work of u uaturo in which pupils are to bo employ ol would be carried out, the 
conditions of such sections approximating closely to actual well-orgnmzed workshop 
conditions both as regards time and output Tho students should have at least two y ears’ 
courao in this soetion as part of tho coins: Tins is specially desirable m the wool- 
working trade, sinco tlioro is no snob faotory at presont m the United Prov mcos Tins 
traiuing 'would oithor fit them for oarmng their livelihood ns skilled mechanics or 
for tho posts of supervisors or managors m any such concern When the a"tual v nine of 
tho training has beon show n in a domenstration sootiou, -.ucoossful factories on similar 
lines would grow up, and tho rospeetivo industry would have a chanco of expanding. 

Since tho function of tho industrial school m India should bo to trn>n a superior class 
of specialised meclmuio, such schools should bo uudor the control of the Depirtraen* of 
Industries Preliminary technical schools gn mg a more general education might be under 
tho supervision of the Department of ISducatiou Thus tho rocruitmont to tho preliminary 
technical schools might bo moro satisfactorily carried ont 

BurcrvisinK °i cau on ty °ff°°tod by selections boing made from tho mo-o literate trained 

technioal atac workmen Foi those posts a teohmoal sohooltrammg followed by a further workshop 
training is nooossary The sololy w orkshop trained man lacks tho know lodge of the 
sciontiho principle uudeilying tho practices Henco Ins soopo is limited 

VI — Qcncial official administration and organization. 

For the future development of industries, m my opinion, a Dirootor of Indu-drio , 
and tochmcal exports would bo most satisfactory, buch o'gaui/ation from bud^otted 
funds, could, ou tbo advice of tho Director of Industries, give financial aid to minor 
industries, such advances boing granted on tho respoctivo morits of proposals Tins 
. organization would materially assist tho small manufacturer, having tho requisite skill 

but lacking capital » ’ 

The technioal oxports in chargo of institutions could hotter undertake the training of 
suitable skilled labour neoessary, aud might, by specializing in soloctod brnuoho 3 , make tho 
instruction of their respoctivo institutions more cffectivo, by conforming moro to tho 
actual lequiroments of industrial conoorns 

A Dnoctor of Industries is desirable for tho investigation of, and assistance to 
industries ’ 

Ho should prefoiably bo a businoss oxpert, capabloof advising the v anous mdustrml 
concerns coming under Ins jurisdiction He should havo a first hand know lodge of factory 
conditions, und the labour conditions of tho country 
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VII — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government 

The present organization in this province oousisti of technical schools under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction In my opinion these scnools are too limited 
in scope and number to effect the necessary improvement m industries, especially from the 
skilled labour point of vieiv, which is the most vital 

In the Bareilly wood-workmg industry in particular, the Carpentry school is the only 
place in which any improvement can be effected in the skilled wood-working labour 
problem Considering the possible and probable development in these industries, th3 size 
aod scope of this school with its limited trained staff is hopelessly inadequate to the needs 
of the industry, and can at present do little moia than aid the lo^al furniture industry 
Special sections, adequately equipped and staffed by European experts for the teaching of 
tko respective branches in which ttiere is a demand, aie essential, and should be provided 
at a very early date, if the anticipated success is to be realized 

The establishment of a commercial demonstration section is absolutely necessary to 
improve the wood-working trades This section should be quite separate from the 
prelimmaiy instructional section advocated, its aim being to finish off the training, and 
prepare men as actual skilled mechanics, by enabling them to specialize in any branch and 
become skilled in specific operations in which they would be of most use in industrial 
concerns 

In my opinion, to effect the most far reaching results the establishment of a provincial 
Technical Education Department, under the conttol of the Director of Industries, is 
desirable for the expansion of technical education, and the resulting aid to industrial 
development The establishment of central technical schools, well equippel for the teach 
mg of specific subjects, and of mmoi technical school in smaller conties, would give the 
best results, as far as the tiaming of an industrial class is concerned In all the central 
technical schools, each of the staff in charge of any section or branch of the work should 
have had a European training on modern lines Indian teachers trained directly under 
European supervision would be capable of carrying on the instruction with better results 
The staff of the minor schools could be recruited from the central schools 

From my experience of Indian teachers of technical subjects generally, I am con- 
vinced that little progress is possible in India in the training ot skilled labour or manage 
jneot under Indian instruction Such teachers lack initiative and appreciation of the 
factors which are vital to industrial progress In technical education generally, the education 
given should, m my opinion, be more specialized and concentrated, not aiming at an attrac- 
ts e curriculum embracing an impossible number ot subjects undei one head, but at produc- 
ing specialists in each branch of work in which there is a demand 

Technical experts engaged by the Local Government should be under the control of the 
Director of Industries They should be recruited by the Imperial Government on terms 
likely to prove satisfactory to both Government and the expert concerned, and then 
emoluments be made consistent with their wot k and position m India The recruiting of 
under-paid experts cannot be considered conducive to the enlistment of their fullest efforts, 
when they realize the conditions undei which they ha/e to work and live in India 

Government technical experts who aie engaged to teach the most np-to date methods 
should be granted facilities to enable them to study foreign methods, and to keep up to- 
date in then worlr The teaching of obsolete methods cannot be calculated to satisfactorily 
tram men m industries, coming into direct competifeiou-with those ot other countries 
At least three months’ leave should be granted to technical experts after every three yeais 
of service, on pay adequate to Iho conditions of such study leave This would enable the 
technical experts to .keep in close touch with modern improvements, and would considerably 
increase the efficiency of the service, 

A library of reference books dealing with the subjects taught should be supplied for 
the use of each central technical school to enable the staff to keep up to date and improve 
their own knowledge of'the work m whioh they are engaged Toe supply of technical 
periodicals is also very valuable from this point of view. 

VIII — Government organization for the collection and distribution of 
commercial intelligence 

The Direotor-General of Commercial Intelligence might be asked to publish or supply 
more detailed information regarding the importation of commodities Thus in the case 
of imported woodwork, if the value of such were given under more detailed heads, such as 
domestio furniture, shop and office fittings, bobbins, toys, etc , the technical sohools would 
have a better guide of the requirements of the training necessary for labour, and the 
manufacturer a better idea of possibilities If these particulars were issued to the central 
technical schools, such bcuooIs could serve the purpose of local information bureaus in 
their respective branches of work This, in my opinion, would prove of value 
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i nuRilnlities of developing In dio electnc schemes in this protmeo have not 
hecn exploded o the extent possible The existing Dehm Dun-Mussoono scheme 
mmht i suggest, 1 e further exploited by tl.o establishment of saw mills and wood-working 
factories luLrdwar This place, situated m rich timber-producing tracts served by the 
Oudh and Ttohilkband Pailwny and having a cheap source of power from the hydro- 
electric scheme, oQers exceptional facilities foi such development Suitable timber is 
rvailablo loTnlly for match splints, pencils, boxes, bobbins, and general furniture and 
timber for constructional purposes Iho e.tablisliment of minor hydro electric schemes 
is feasible on tho falls of the B1 abar canals near Ha divaui and 1 at llamnngar Both of 
he e a o situated m the timber producing area of the 'lerai and Bliabar, and are serv ed 
thc ltolulkhand and Emra.m Badway road communications are good, hence tho 
cost of collection of raw material would be reduced to a minimum The existing low 
falls are usedin one or two cases only to provide power by means of a wooden turbine of 
a J eiT inefficient design, for dm ing flour mills On the evicting Bliabar canal sy stem 

tho falls would give an avorage net power, avadublo in the . working season, of HI L C, 
distributed overeoven falls varying fiom 7 to 8b L. 0 and a net power on the minimum 
discharge m the dryest season of 100 L C Additional falls could bo mnrovised at a 
comparative small cost by regiad.ng tho steeper lengths of the canals and interpolating 
S llY compounding the height of the falls and power could bo increased These sites 
would be suitable for turning- fnctones for tho supply of toys bobbins and general 
turnery suitable wood for these purposes being available near the sites lheso sources 
of power are all witlnn two miles of the railway 

A similar canal scheme at Eamnagar offers equal facilities foi tho exploitation of 
hydro-electric power for wood-working industries 

This oxisting powei on the Bhabai irrigation canals would bo sufficient for tho 
outturn of turnery to the value of approximately Bs 2,40,000 yearly, provided seasoned 
timber and skilled labour woro available 


Forest department Judging from the receipts of the Forest deportment from timber sales the present 
system of disposal, m my opinion, needs considerable revision and re organization The 
system of selling in standing coupes, and cutting and dealing by contiactors is both 
waseful and uneconomical 


If it were possible^for cutting and clearing to bo carried out by contractors uDder 
forest supervision, and foi saw mills and timbci-seasoning plants to be established at 
selected centres in the various forest circles, the full market value of each species of 
timber would be realized Such mills might be controlled by tho Forest department or 
by pinvate agenues In proximity to those centres, wood-working concerns could be 
started by private entei puses for tlio manufacture of whatever commodities the timber was 
best suited for Tho success of these concerns would bo ensmed by the supply of seasoned 
timber available, which is the most essential item m any wood working concern 


The natural process of seasoning is, m my opinion, tho least satisfactory in India 
owing to the extremes of climate From the forest timber-conversion and seasoning 
d&pOts seasoned timber m scantlings vv ould be available for supply to timber d6p6ts, run 
by managing agents, m selected centres, from whence users could obtain satisfactory' 
supplies as requited The saving in freight od Lulk would also bo considerable 

Many existing industries are severely handicapped by this lack of seasoned timber 
and manufacturers are foi ced to import seasoned timber for purposes foi which Indian 
timber is equally well suited if available in a similar condition In tho caso of the” 
Bareilly furniture trade its markets are limited by the supply of seasoned timbor being 
unobtainable 


The establishment of a commercial -forestry section in the Forest department is 
essential for dealing with these matters The increased revenue which would accrue 
from this system of disposal, and the industrial development made possible warrants its 
establishment at an early date 

In the sub-Himalayan tracts steam tramways for the collection of timber at the 
mam com ersion-d6p6ts are practicable, and would considerably facilitate the collection of 
material. 
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The coneentiation of special kinds of trees is both practicable and necessary lor the 
ultimate success of any special wocd-woiking mdustiy Thus in the Bhabai tracts the 
afiorerting of Haldu timber referred to demands special attention This timber will, m 
my opinion, eventually be m great demand foi tumeiy work, for w Inch purpose it is 
eminently suited By such conceutiation,, the supply of law material within workable 
limits would be ensured. 

X — Genet al 

In the wood-working industries the only chance for any development is by the 
dn ect conversion and prepaiation of the raw material in the forest as advocated above 

Until the supply of raw material of a standard quality is ensured, there is little chance 
of dev elopment m any branch 

Nearly all wood-working industries offer facilities in India owing to the wealth of 
raw material in the toiests, the lelatnely cheap labour, and the demands of the country 
Their development is undoubtedly retarded by preventible causes, alieady enumeiated in 
section V and IX 

Halting as an example the' manufacture of bobbins, made entirely of wood, requited 
by Indian jute mills, the Bengal jute mills alone require bobbins to the value of 
Bs 16,15,000 yeaily For this w ork approximately 320,000 cubic feet of timbei are lequued 
representing a demand of ono cubic foot for each 8 4 acres of forest m the Eastern and 
Western Ciroles of tne United Provinces forests Considenng that suitable timbers are 
available and that blanches of over 15" girth can conveniently be used in the manufac- 
ture, the demand for raw matenal does not appear prohibitive to the success of this 
industry , 

Similarly bobbins to the value of Bs 15,00,000 annually are required for the cotton, 
silk, and w oollen mills of India 

The value of raw timber lequired by the local Bareilly furniture industry amounts to 
Bs 2,00,000 yearly, the limitations of this industry being caused by the lack of seasoned 
material, which is practically unprocurable at present 

Not only would the establishment of those industries m the Indian forests create an 
economic demand for forest timleis and thereby increase the revenue of the Government, 
but it would provide a lucrative investment for capital, and create an enormous demand 
for skilled Indian labour, thereby turning the expenditure on technical education, into a 
national investment 

Okae Evidence, 3rd November, 1916 

President — How long have you been in this oountiy ? — For the last five yeais 

Can you give us shortly j our expeuence before you came out to this country 9 — From 
my seventeenth year I was an apprentice with a firm of buildors Thou I intended to 
go into business with relations, but owing to depression m fcho building ttade I later took 
up lecturing m building construction aud its allied subjects Finally I took up manual 
training and building construction specialising in woodwork Then I decided to go 
abroad I was appointed by the Seoiotaiy of State in September, 1911 I have experience 
in the manufacture of furmtme, general woodwork, turnery, and the development of 
minor hydro electric schemes and power. I was sent to take charge as Principal of this 
school 

You are working under the Director of Industries v— Yes 

1 notice that you haVe given us opinions on the duties of the Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and you have given us an account of what the function of the 
Trade Journal should be and what the othei publications of the Government ought to be 
like, what the policy of the Forest depaitmeut should be Bub do you not think it would 
have been better if y ouhad left these remaika out because most of them, I find, aie quite 
geneial m character, and have no details that will help us to go any further than the 
general opinions wo have ourselves For instance, take this paiagiaph — “Technical 
experts engaged by the Local Government should be under the contiol of the Director of 
Industries They should he recruited by the Imperial Government' on terms likely 
to prove satisfactoiy to both Government and the expeit concerned aud their emoluments 
be made consistent with their work and position in India ” There is no particular 
experience of yours that helps you to give that statement as one of authority 7 — Generallv 
no Personally We nevei thought that it bad any particular and personal application 
In the case oi my assistant, too, who has been woilung here now, this school is practically 
provincial, and we are doing experiments here for other provinces as well But only a 
small salniy is given That applies equally to all the Europeans that come out in technical 
Work. 

The Director of Industries can put before the Government or before us any matteis of 
that sort 9 — -Yes 
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It would not be necessaiy for you to give an opinion as to how the department, as a 
whole, is to be tieated seeing that you have been m it for only five yeaiB ?— No 

.Again, ns regards this statement -“Judging from the receipts of the Forest 
department from umber sales the present system of disposal, in my opinion, needs 
considerable revision and reorganisation" X do not know what experience you have 
had of the Forest department I am unable to obtain supplies for any woodworking 
mdustiy 

In what way do you apply for supplies?— At present we indent on tho Forest 
department to supply departmental^ through the contractors to us, but that is an indent 
for small quantities 

Do yon apply for these things youiself or th ough the Director of Industries ?— Myself 
The Director knows what we want 


Do you think it is wise to leave everybody to purchase on his own account m a 
department in this way ^ — "We have to submit a statement to the Direotor of Industries of 
the expenditure monthly They are submitted after tho expenditure ib incurred 

How much timber do you buy m a year’ About 6,000 or 7,000 cubic feet, that is 
about 7,000 or 8,000 rupees "We are limited by our budget "We get thiB timber from the 
local Forest depaitment 


After doing that for four or five years, do you think it is sufficient to give an opinion 
on the policy of tho Forest department?— I am in touch with all the trade. I know the 
difficulty of all the mannfactuiers m woodwork in getting seasoned timber. We get very 
goo I timbers but cannot get them seasoned If we have the timber conveision scheme and 
seasoning plant, in the forests a lot of Indian timber, now burnt, can be made to yield a 
good source of rovenuo I went through the scheme with the Forest Engineer and he 
approved of it 


Will yon tell us in a little moie detail what work is done m this school, what your 
curriculum is, what kind of student is taken in, etc ? — We try to attract students educated 
up to the 8th Anglo-vernacular class, but we have not been able to enforce that standard, 
because we cannot get sufficient students of that standard of education to take up this kind 
of work. We do not got students with sufficient education to take advantage of tho instruction 
given They are insufficiently educated for that If wo get better educated people, they can 
take booksf rom the library and study them, and also take advantage of the English periodicals 
which we get, and keep in touch with modern improvements and methods, and at tho same 
time it will lead to a uniform standard for admission to tho classes Students who 
have read up to the eighth or ninth class w ould be more efficient studonts Those who have 
read up to that class who would be able to read elementary English Educational hand 
work, as I have stated in my evidence, or the preliminary technical school, is tho real 
solution to the question The brain has to be trained, and educational band-woik does 
it The cure would be to give them this preliminary technical education, and draft them 
into the specific work, such as furniture making, or any other hi an ch of wood work, or 
teohnical work of a skilled nature 


Y ou mean to say that the course of six years that you are now carrying on is practi- 
cally useless? — No 1 his is a vast improvement on what has been, but ib can be very 
much improved by getting hold of better raw material to start with as students. 

Is it worthwhile giving the kind of instruction you aie giving here, for six years 
if you are nob getting the right kind of students? I think it is 

Would it not be bettor if you had youi school m two distinpb types, an elementary 
school at which a vernacular boy would read up to the fourth vernacular class and leain 
the work required of a good village carpenter so as to improve the village carpenters, not 
by the tens or twenties, but by the thousands, and a few more who might havo education 
enough and are otherwise intelligent enough to become master carpenters, and ultimately 
to become possibly foremen of factories’ You aie apparently running tho whole of 
your students right through the six years’ course’ — It is divided into two sections, lumor 
and senior, and the senior is optional Ib is only those students who have higher 

thol r h 'ving at ' 8 ° fr ° m the Jurnor to the 8em0r The otber boys ar ® quito able to earn 


Can you give us an idea as to the number who continued up to the end of the third 
year and did not go on to the senior ?— About 40 per cent or nearly one-half go away 

two S w^L-?n trai ; e p fche n ? “B ey are AV0lkm 2 the trade One is woi king at Lahore 
workl °f> at Bareilly There were only eight students left at the end of last year 

troubles Onf- h f r i year u. T il ere T* Te all6ratlons 111 the curriculum, and inter caste 
roubles Out of these eight, three left last yeai, and five are m the senior class 

The w . ere ,“ ofc as far as 1 undeistand, the sons of carpenters ’—No 

une reason tor that is that the hereditary carpenters have a short sighted policy ' If their 
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eons are capable of earning anything and helping the family, they are kept at home 
Those of Ins sons who are not sufficiently intelligent the caipenter w ants to put into the 
class If you run an artisan's class you got hold of the rubbish as it were, attracted by 
the stipends offered 

Has anything been dono to get hold of the sons of the village carpenters ’ — Nothing 
is done At present we have distuct boards m this province who have been asked 
to nominate scholarship holders from their districts and they endeavour to get the sons of 
artisans, so that these men can get a training in the school and eventually go back to 
their own districts and improve their methods 

These boys sent by the district boards go through the sis year’s course’ — At present 
they are admitted into the junior class, which is for three yearB, after which they can 
leave if they hke, or go on to the senior class 

Will they be allowed to operate the machine tools’ — That is a specialised line It 
is not part of the six years’ course, although m those six years’ we teach them to use the 
most useful machinery — one or two machines which will do for small industries Wo 
have not done anvthmg to give a general machine training 

What is the origin and exact significance of that specialized course’ — What kmd ot 
men come to lb, in what way are they distinguished — the machine tool class ’ There are 
no educational qualifications required of them They should kno v blackBmithmg, or 
woodworking, but that is not imposed ns a rule This class has been established only 
from last August, and I cannot give any opinion on it The idea is to tram a wood- 
working mechanic such as you caunot get m India at the present time 

I have seen hundreds of these men working much more complicated machinery at the 
Jubbulpore Gnn Carnage Factory, without any training but that given in the factory 
itself’ — Yes If we compare the output with that of an European shop, you will find 
probably 16 is only about ten per cent of a European shop output. 

Have you been to Jubbulpore ? — Y es 

Have you seen them making gun carriage wheels ? — Yes They are quite good, bub 
they have European supervision 

Bub you never get anything until you tram a better class of men ’ — We endeavour to 
tram these men If the forest scheme comes m, saw mill-hands would bo required, and 
unless skilled labour is available they would be hopeless 

By the saw mills that may be erected by the Forest department ?. — The people here 
ate anxious to get machinery so that they can develope a larger trade 

It is hopeless to attempt to run machinery without a mechanic to keep it in order 

Y ou have been only five years and the course is six years, so you cannot tell us 
uhnt the effect would be of this experiment? — I can only tell you from the students who 
had been through the training and are now working They demand more wages and are 
getting them 

What does tho school cost here ’ — About Bs 37,000 yearly 

Is that the net cost or total expenditure ?— /Total expenditure 

Any receipts against that’ — I do not remember the exact amount lean give you tho 
■figures if you like. The net cost w ould be about Its 30,000 This is for 7 1 students 

No doubt, you will have to make your representation with regard to your own 
pay and your assistant’s pay through yo ir own department, through the Dtrecfor of Indus- 
tries — We cannot undertake to give au opinion on that matter as a special case We 
are only using these inspections and points of evidence for the purpose of getting samples 
sufficienfc.to give us an idea of what the general policy may be of the Government As to 
a particular case we could not possibly express an opinion, because a lot of things, personal 
and local, which we cannot enter into might have to be considered 

Hon’bla Sir Fazulbhoy Ourrimbhoy — You complain of prohibitiv e rates of interosb 
on the loans you attempted to raise for small woodworking businesses for students of 
the sohool From whom did you attempt to raise these loans’ — Through the local Bank. 
That was in the case of students who had undergone the junior course and wished to start 
business Ono of them wanted to start a business, and attempted to raise a loan, but tho 
bank said they would charge 10 per cent interest 

What security did you offer — land or property ’ — Tho student’s property — land 

Will you please tell us why the Government refused aid to open a superior furniture 
business’ — I cannot Government said that this w’as Dot an original industry but an in- 
dustry well developed in Bareilly Government did not appreciate that tho whole of Bareilly 
trade was rather second class, and people who wanted good stuff were not going to Bareilly 
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Consequently we wanted a supeiioi 
orders than we con possibly deal with 
of taking on these otdera 


class of tiado here. We have vory many more 
Wo must have some supenoi development capable 


Can 1 ou outline a definite scheme of Government assistance 9 A workable scheme 
has alieady been sent through the Director of Indu6tues It does answer a definite scheme 
of assistance to these people 


Why do you debar pm ate furniture business from the scope of the supply of 
machinery of Government on the hire purchase system? — I do not ^ Y ou saw m this 
morning’s visit to Messrs Y akub Khan’s shop thiee machines lying idle They could not uso 
them because they have not got the mechanics The existing firms have eveiy facility for 
commg here or sending their relatives, 


The pm ate furmturo maker produces the same kind of furniture as you make here ? 
No 


Suppose he makes the same land of furnituio, will you debar him?— No, if ho hits 
sufficient training 

You want tlio people who woilc here only to bo assisted by the Go\ ernment 9 — People 
ought to bo trained, and should take tbo troublo of bomg trained before they aio assisted. 
Those who ha\e woilcing capital have not the skill, and a man who is skilled has not. 
geneinlly got the woiking capital 

The man who makes the same furniture, you do not debar ? — Government might buy 
fiom them too 

/ 

Y on say that the boys you get here are not good material Y on want boys who have 
been educated up to the 8th standard 9 — Yes 

And then come up here for six years? — Yes With bettei education, wc mighty 
possibly reduce it But six years is a udiculously short course for cabinet making 

Do you thiulc y ou can get these boys w ithout haling feeder schools 9 — Wo might do 
if assistance m education is offered In elemontary education if you hay o as optional 
subjects— practical science, drawing, ox 5 manual training, y ou find the students tako 
Sanskrit I want that the students should bo moulded foi this course 


You want elementary feedeis for these sohools ?— Yes 

Why do not the sons of carpenters come np hero? — Woodwork is an heroditary 
trade in Bareilly Whon they are little boys they go into the business with then fathers 

I was going to ask you a question on that point, whether or not the bix jeme’ 
course deters them from coming here? — No We have a special two years’ artisans 
course It is a couise specially' for artisans Wo started this two yctu s' course assuming 
that the artisan waB paitly tiamed, and that probably he might como heio to improve his. 
knowledge We only get men who are useless in then fathei’s shops. 

Still he gets 12 to 14 annas in the ordinary way 9 — Yes 

Hon’ble Pandtt M M Malaviya, — You have spoken of the necessity for a higher 
6tandaid of geneial education among students who should be admitted into your school 
Y ould it not be an advantage if iu the elementary course manual tiaimng and drawing 
were taught as a part of the general system 7 — Your six years’ course might then be 
reduced to three years 9 — I hat would be much bettei If ho had manual training m the 
schools that would practically do away (assuming he has begun from the kindergarten study) 
with tw o years 

You haie advocated elementary technical schools Incase tho primaiy schools aro 
supplemented, by wlat are tailed supplemental technical schools, where instruction in 
drawing and manual work foi ms an essential pait of the course, then your couise can ho 
gotthioughm thiee years 9 — Four years — the whole course The student’s binin wtll 
have been moulded If educational handwork is taught it will mould the brain to deal 
with practical problems and tackle tLem quickly 

In that case you can dmde your course into two sections, higbei and lower The 
lower course can tuin out good carpenters who can do the ordinary woik that is done m 
the countiy, and the higher course can turn out master carpenters? — Yes The jumoi 
course serves that puipose Students go through the junior course where they have 
a grounding in all the pnnciples From there he can turn to any blanch he can go 
to his village ns carpenter or anything else He has gob a sufficient gioundrng to apply 
the pnnciples to any special use A senior course man does more specialised work 
he is able to undertake oftce furnituie, shop fittmgs, higher class furniture, etc 

In that case these higher students a ould serve as teachers 'm the elementary schools 9 „ 

Yes Eventually they might serve Our mam object is to turn out good workmen The 
greatest demand is for workmen. 
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y ou have advocated a general system of technical and general education For thab 
purpose you require men who had been trained to take up manual work Those students 
can serve as teaoherB also ’—They could do They will have to be specialised Selected 
ones will turn out as teachers 

You have found it an advantage to maintain relations between your school and the 
local industry ? — Yes We have, and they have found advantage 

Do you have any occasional meetings to discuss what work you are doing in order 
to improve their work ? — Every manufacturer can come here as often as he likes and 
when ho likes and ask us questions He can have demonstrations given on any point I 
go and inspect the woik foi them It is a lot of work for me I supply the working 
drawing and explain it and get them to see the scientific principles on which the thing 
is constructed 

They are willing to utilise your advice ’ — They are very keen One or two of the 
older firms think we aie a kind of Government concern setting up in opposition to 
them, but that is not the case with all and the prejudice has practically died out They 
come here very freely, and I spend a good deal of time with them and I can see the 
influence of it in the things they aie making 

You have advocated that Government might aid industries in initial stages But 
suppose you had industrial hanks which would be willing to advance loans to new 
industries on easy terms, would you even in that case advocate Government rendering 
direct aid to industries ’—No If Government is behind them they have an incentive to 
fall back If a district bank is financing them they will put more energy into the concern 

If you have co-operative credit hanks to assist industries, similar to those which 
assist agriculture, at low rates of interest, then you think your object will be served 
sofar as small industries are concerned ’ — We only \\ ant to get it established. We ha\e the 
demand No doubt about that We simply refuse orders Orders are coming in and we 
cannot comply Wo are attempting to give instruction to the local manufactures person- 
ally as regaids the orders that come in but it is a difficult matter to get them done satis 
factonly with such a limited staff as we have here 

Hon’ble Sir R N Mookerjee — Your assertion here that you could not get capital is 
based upon the exceptional case of one man 0 — Yes 

People giving money, apart from Government, must have some confidence m the man 
whether he is capable of managing the industry ’—Yes 

It is not tho intention of the school that every man turned out from this school should 
have a separate industry of his own ? — No 

If they are qualified they may be employed by bigger Aims’ — Yes But m one or 
two cases, for instance in the development of superior trade, we have got to establish some 
concern on distinct lines. 

It is said in the questions sheet that the answers required of a witness should be from 
his practical experience or knowledge Most of your answers are, however, your own 
views You only tried to raise capital for one of your students and, for some reason or 
other, you failed You cannot say that you have had experience in raising capital ? — No 

You have been to Calcutta, Bombay, andSibpur’ — I have seen Sibpur Technical Works 

They have two different classes one upper subordinate class and another artisans 
class The artisan class get paid for the work they do ’ — Yes 

Do you do such a thing’ — Yes 

Do you think that will encourage poor fathers to send their boys to the school’ — Yes 
I have sent a scheme to the Government through the Director of Industries to encourage 
students after they have finished the elementary course, to go into the senior class, Tho 
schemo is that, for all work they do of a practical and useful nature, they should be paid 
50 per cent of the value of that work, as we train them on modern lines, some provision 
should be made to give them a stait uhen they leave the school with modern 
appliances, and 25 per cent of the value of the labour is retained by the school, from which 
the students w ill eventually be supplied with tools and appliances It is not yet sanctioned 
by Government 

With reference to your complaint that you cannot get seasoned timber from the 
Forest department, are you awaie that large cabinet-makers get wood and season it 
themselves without asking the Forest department to season it’ — The Foiest department 
has control of the timber-supply 

As a rule, cabinet-makeis and builders get teakwood from Burma and they season 
their timber They cannot expect the Burma Forest department to season timber for them 
Some uood wants five, bix or seven yeais’ seasoning The Forest department cannot 
season wood which would satisfy you ? — No 
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All that you can expect them to do is to supply wood?— No Decidedly not By 
the time you get it from the Forest department the loss is 25 per cent If there is a 
scientifically-constructed diymg lain, it will dry the wood in ten days instead of three 
years It would be better if we have wood dued m seven or ten days and put on the 
market ma seasoned state in sawn scantlings leady for manufactures 

You were an appi entice in a building firm m England Did they not season their own 
wood ’—You had not any wood seasoned by the supplier’ — Timber merchants season it 

Not the Government department?— No I have eeeu the wood-working shops in the 

United Provinces 

You have not been to Calcutta, and you have not seen any private wood-working 
shops ’—I was confining my attention to this province For instance seveial of the small 
Aims I had been to in the United Provinces weie uBing their machinery foi making 
boxes and packing cases I am not criticising the w ork of these people In the case of 
the Calcutta wood-working businesses they are able to obtain timber m sawn scantlings 
partly or wholly seasoned 

Sir D J Tata — With regaid to loans do you suggest that theie should bo Govern- 
ment contiol’ Are you prepared to accept Government control for such loans? 
—Government control if the woiks are financed by Government) oi undei Government 
super! lsion 

In your evidence you use the words “demonstration section ” attached to “central 
technical institutions ” I want to know exactly what you mean Is the Bareilly Carpen- 
try School, for instance, to be considered a cential sohool or a pioneer school ’ — Even- 
tually it will be a central school, but it is not yet The district schools will be affiliated to 
this and have a eouise of two years only These I would call minor technical schools 

Where would the demonstiation section be ’ — Take for instance bent- wood No bent- 
wood furniture is mado in India to any lai go extent othor than with bamboo Wo bave- 
the Austrian and Canadian bent-wood furniture — that would bo a pioneer section for 
expenmental work and training of people for doing that work 

So that a pioneer and demonstration section are practically the same? — -Yes The 
pioneei section ivould be as regard new T industries In the demonstration section, the 
time would be devoted to learning eveiythmg that is possible on a machine or group of 
machines so as to make him capable of operating and getting a full outturn from such 
machinery 

What you would practically propose is the introduction of educational handwork as 
a compulsory subject in all elementary schools in every distriot ’ — Yes 

Then we havo the central sohool and there is a further course’ — Yes Educational 
handwork simply aims at a general, all-round development of knowledge The central 
school is for specific tiaming Educational handwork is an extension of the Sloyd 
system The Sloyd system is raiher limited m its scope, being one of the earlier forms 
of educational handwork 


You suggest technical libraries attached to central schools Would it prove an 
advantage to have public technical libraries anywheie ’ — For specialisation in certain 
branches We do not want libraries here foi any subjects other than those taught in 
this school or duectly concerned with this work 

With regaid to the supply of wood, do you think railway fieights kampei the 
supply of wood ? — They severely hamper the tiade of the country 

Mr A Ghatterlon —Did you get any definite instructions as to the policy you 
should pursue in the school’— No The development of this scheme was left m my hands 

You weie given a certain amount of money and you submitted your piopomls 
from time to timo and got the sanction of the department ’ — Yes Pi oposals were sent 
up to Government for the allotment of funds 

And there has been no definite policy, 01 have joa had a peifectly clear and 
definite policy which j ou are working up to ’—I have a very dehnite polioy— that of 
developing the woodwoikmg industries 

The school was originally established in Bareilly to help the local people ’—Yes 

You said m answer to one question that the school has not been a local school 

but a provincial school, and even that it deals with questions outside the province ? 

That is in the matter of experimenting on timbers and giving advice 


Ib it the intention to keep the sohool at Bareilly auxiliary tor the teaching of 
turnituie making, or has there been any discussion regarding the manufacture of othei 
woodwork ’—As a matter of fa,ct you are doing it in one ease because you are consider- 
ing the question of making bobbins, toys, etc ? — Yes 
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The question of making agncultural implements has never come up’ Yes it 

has ’ 

The manufacture of countiy caits ? — That has also been discussed ? 

If jou had to dovelop on these lines jou would want a blacksmith’s shop ’—We 
have a blacksmith’s shop We should need European supervision lb is impossible to 
de\ clop the wood-working businoss without that 

Do you considei that Baroillj is a suitable centie foi the development of the manu 
factuio of first class cabinet woik ’ — We have the wood heie We have labour, skilled or 
semi skilled, which cau be made capable of doing high class work We have good supplies 
of law matenal aud cheap labour for the development of tiade 

You say it would be bettei to have students trained in a manual training school 
first But is it a practical suggestion that } ou should have elementary manual training 
classes all ovei tho county ’ — Yes It may be attached to this school 

What Mould be the cost of equipment of a manual training school’ — I could not 
tell jou offhand The u hole plans and details for a model centre in Bareilly u eie sent 
up to Government but ouiug to financial stringency it was held over 

What is tho cost of tho equipment of such manual training schools proposals as 
have been sent up to Government ’ — About Rs 4,000 

Do you uant tuo or thioe elementary manual training schools m Bareilly to serve 
as feeders, 01 should they be scattered all ovei the country ? — They should be scatteied 
oi er the country This will be a model centre The equipment of the small pnmaiy 
school would cost about Rs 120 That would be suOheient for the feeder school for 
district schools It would give the student a oeitain amount of practical tiaming 

Would you reduco the course of instiuction to four years? — Yes Provided stu- 
dents had undergone a preliminary technical course or a full course in educational hand- 
work 

What is tho oidinnry ucnod of apprenticeship in England for carpentry or 
cabinet-making? — Now it is now often reduced to five years It was generally seven 
3 ears before 

You have draun attention to the fact that cat pentry is in great difficulties on 
account of want of seasoned Mood ? — Most of Baieilly tiade is earned on nuth unseasoned 
wood — practically green stuff Of courso the matenal sells, but after some time is 
useless It condemns tho trade 

Is thcro any satisfactory method of seasoning w T ood uhich may be suitably 
adapted for timboi hero ? — Y es 

Have you proposod to establish it here? — No experimental n oik has been done as yet , 
but at Dehra Dun the Foiest Economist is getting an experimental modern plant 
I am tiymg one of my own design In Ameiica tho Forest departments have these drying 
plants They are universally Used It has been suggested that it is desirable that the 
Foiest department should underbake to pi o vide better seasoned timber ’ It is absolutely 
necessaiy The saving in freight vv ould be very considerable 

It would bo a great advantage, not only to bo able to secure seasoned timber, but to 
have it convoitod into scantlings ’ — Yes 

And establish timhor j ards m pilacos like Bareilly where scantlings should he sup- 
plied ? — Yes 

How much money has been spent on this school, ( 1 ) capital, (2) annual charges ? — I 
cannot toll offhand 1 shall bo glad to supplj tho information to the Commission 
afterwards (Witness subsequently sent a statement showing capital outlay on buildings 
and pilant at the Caipontiv School, Baieillj, as follows — ) 

Rs. 


Buildings .. . 73,095 

Plant, including tools and machinery ... 41,945 

You say that the approximate net j early expenditure would be Rs 30,000 ’ — Yes 

Fiom what area do you diaw jour students locally ’ — From a much wider aiea It 
is representativ e of the province now, since the District Boaids send students here 

It does not go outside the province’ — No 

What class do they oome from ? — Are the students themselves interested in carpentry ? 
They come from several classes not paiticulaily from the caipentry class 

You are the Puncipal aud you are under tho Director of Industries ’ — Yes. 
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And there is no local advisory body 9 —We have a local advisory committee They 
are advisory, and can condemn a proposal which they do not think fit, before it goes to 
Government, or otherwise express then opinion on it They are non-tecbnical men I 
submit the resolution with my reasons for it, and tho committee consider it and pass or 
condemn the resolution which is sent up to the Government through the Director of 
Industries, who makes his remarks on tho resolution 

Who is the Chairman 9 — Tho Commissioner is ex officio 

Do you find that your recommendations aie often modified by the advisory committoe? 
—No Up to the present they have not been But it depends largely on whether the Com- 
missioner is favourable to it The Director of Industries is a member of tho oommitteo 
and expresses his opinion at the meeting If there is a difference of opinion, generally 
the Director’s opinion carnes more weight, because of his superior technical knowledge 

Y ou make a report annually 9 — Y e3 

To the advisory committee ?— > No To the Government through the Director of 
Industries 

' Is that submitted to the advisory committee ? — No 

You say that fully 60 per cent of your students have been failures You do not 
explain what you mean by failuies 9 — They are unfit A man must have a certain amount 
of ability to 1 ecomo an artisan We weed them out at the end of one month or three 
months We do not get the student who is best suited to take up this sort of work 

When }ou say that tne failures have been 60 pel cent , do you include those who are 
weeded out in that way ? — They would be included But we do not weed out the wholo of 
that 60 per cent , about 40 per cent of that number remain on, but they can never be 
considered likely to be very successful workmen Of those who take up the junior course- 
ten per ceut would be successful Some of them drop off If attention ib paid to the 
selection of candidates for industrial w oik, we should not have so much trouble or so 
many relative failures Wo had 81 applications this year for 15 seats, and wo held a 
simple examination in elementary arithmetic and elementary drawing to fill up the seats 

Can you gauge tho success of the school by other students of tho same districts being 
drawn to it ? — One student brings in his brothor or his relative That w as the case m this 
year’s admissions We have four brothers of former students m the classes formed 
this year 

Y ou consider nn apprenticeship system impossible as regards carpentry But from 
your fivo years’ experience m India m carpentry, do you think that, if there weio a 
number of available workshops, au apprenticeship sj Btem or technical school system 
would be better 9 — A combined system would bo better 

If the shops w^ere available you would like to send your students foi a year to tho 
shops 9 — Y ea 

Y ou would do that after the completion of then course here 9 — Yes. Aftei the 6th 
year In the workshop the whole of the time is devoted to one subject, bub in the school 
a certain amount of time is devoted to one subject and a certain amount to another and 
so on No technical school training can produce a finished craftsman 

Do tho studonts pay any charges at all ? — Yes , nominal fees varying from 8 annas 
to Bs 2-8 monthly 

Nothing in the nature of scholarship ? — Scholarships aie awarded to one-fifth of the 
number at tho rate of Rs 4 per mensem m the junior classes They are tenable monthly, 
and awarded on meat The scholaiship is awarded to the most desorvmg student each 
month It involves a little more work, but from experience, it seems to me to be more 
satisfactory 

That only applies to the junior couise? — In the senior class there are two 
scholarships, one of Rs 15 and one of Rs 10 a month The piesent size of the class 
is limited to five The scholai ships are aw’arded on merit 

I think you said the junior course is three years 9 — Yob 

You also told the President that if the elementary schools had a couise of manual 
training two years could be cut off 9 — Y es. 

Are we to infer that one year would do if there w r ere such manual training 9 One 

year would nob do I assume one course following on the preliminaiy couise, °and that 
course would be of four years’ duration Now the jumoi course or the elementary 
course to some extent performs the function of a manual training couise Part of lb is 
spent m drawing and other subjects which would be taught in a manual training course 

You mean two years out of the six years’ course 9 — Yes 

Six years’ course turns out what are called highly skilled woikmen 9 — Yes 
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Cabinet-makers ? — Yes, as far as is possible under present conditions 

Very different from a village carpenter ? — Yes 

How long would it take to tarn out a village carpenter Two yearB 

Do you find your students show any special aptitude in drawing ? — Y es At first 
they do not, because they do not seem to appreciate anything at all of a practical nature 
But uhen we have had them a year, they seem to realise drawing as something to be 
used, and they take a greater interest m it and try to master it 

You had some experience of teaching in England ? — Ybb, 

Do you find any greater aptitude for drawing there? — Greater aptitude in England 
It is considerably greater, not from an artistic point of view perhaps, but from a 
mechanical point of new The reason is that in England the ordinary class of person who 
eventually becomes a skilled mechanic has had a certain number of mechanical toys 
during his boj hood, whereas an Indian has not had this advantage That seems to be the 
real leason for it 

Supposing you hod a large number of village sohools in carpentry all over the country, 
at what part in your course would you consider you could turn out suitable teaohers for 
those schools ? — Six years 

Eon’ble Sir F H Stewart — How much approximately can the ordinary Bareilly 
carpenter earn monthly 9 — Rupees 20, 25 or 30, if skilled 

Have you any indication at all as to how much the average student who passes out 
of your school should be able to make ? — Rupees 35 to 40, but no students have yet 
completed the full course 

Can you increase the number of students here at all considerably without increasing 
the expenditure on the school ’ — Y es We can, but we are limited We are full now 
We cannot increase the size of the classes without detriment to the teaching owing to 
our limited accommodation 

An education that costs Rs 35 a month for six yeais is a fairly expensive education V 
— Yes 

Did you introduce the present course n — I introduced the six yearB’ course There 
was no systematic course at all before , there was no Buch school One complete course 
has not yot been finished, and it is impossible to judge of the practical results of the 
school 

You are improving the efficiency of the workmen ? — Yes 

Are you getting a better class of students too ’ Do the local workmen come to your 
evening classes 9 — Yos We have evening classes The local workmen come to them in 
increasing numbers Last year we had so many that we had to stop admissions 

Is there any special difficulty m the manufacture of bobbins ? — As regards the 
manufacture of bobbins, there are suitable woods here The students who pass the course 
hero will be able to handle the machine for manufacturing bobbins I have seen many 
machines that have been thrown out of order owing to unskilled handling 


Witness No, 6 

Mr Nand Kishore Kacker, Barnslcr-at-Law , Member of the Board of Industries, 
United Provinces, Director and Honorary Manager of the District Co-operative 
Bank, Limited, Bareilly , co-operated Director and Vice-Ohan man of the Co-opera 
tive Furniture Workshop, Bareilly , and Member of the United Provinces Chamber 
of Commerce, Cawnpore 

Written Evidence. 

The Co-operative Furniture Workshop of Bareilly, a limited liability co-operative 
sooiety of carpenters) is an institution which aims at organising and developing the well 
known furniture industry of the Bareilly District m the United Provinces As far as I 
know, this is the first attempt in these parts to manage a n on-agricultural industry on 
co operative lines Bareilly is nn important centre of furniture industry and goods 
valued at several lakhs are exported yearly to all parts of Northern India There are 
over a thousand families of carpenters in the town itself but there are hardly any who 
own a decent business of their own or who can command capital 

The local firms are therefore owned by big capitalists who are not carpenters 
themselves The carpenters, who are employed by the furniture merchants, work under 
the contract system under which they get advances from their employer or employers and 
m return have either to supply them ready-made articles or have to work at their 
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workshop on terms imposed by their employers In order to keep control o\er the 

workers, the furniture merchants generally have recourso to Act All of lbo9 (Broach 

of Contract Act) under whoso provisions a worker may bo sont to jail for his failuro to 
comply with the agreements made by him with Ins employer Obviously the conditions 
under which the carpenters have to work aro most oppressive and the middloraan 
commanding necessary capital makes the best of his opportunities, and, as generally ib 
the case, the evil effects of capitalism aro visible here also and the carpcnteis are victims 
to all the evils of poverty and degradation 

It is needless to say that the system of making advances has a demoralising effect on 
both the employei and the employee This has, on the one hand, tempted tho creditor 
firms to unduly press tho dcbtoi woikers and on' the other hand, the debtor workers to 
cheat their employer creditoi s In Bareilly this sj stem has boon so much indulged in by 
both of them that it has now become a living scandal Many hard ourned fortunes have 
beon ruined and many houost wage-earners have had to live all their lives in slavery on 
account of this system The carpenter, however is in the worso plight and tho industry is 
deteriorating, since the work turned out under the contract system, especially when tho 
worker cannot count upon getting moie than his li\ mg wagoB, is necessarily slipshod and 
clumsy 

In ordor to ameliorate the condition of the carpenters of Bareilly and with a viow of 
improving the furniture industry, the idea of a co operative concern suggested itself to 
the local co-opeiators and having been approved by tho Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces, the Co operativo Furniture Workshop was registered in April, 1911 

The membership of tho workshop is confined to the carpenters residont m the Bareilly 
District and the number of the shares is limited to '000 Tho value of each share is 
Rs 60, which is payable in fifty monthly instalments of Re 1 each Tho nocos^aiy capital 
is lent by the district bank at 9 per cent per annum Tho members receivo piece wages 
and aro allowed to engage thou own labourers 

After a deduction of one-fourth out of tho annual profits, tho byelaws allow a dividend 
at a rate not exceeding 10 per cent on the paid up value of sharos and a bonus proportioual 
to tho amount of wages oainod by tho members during the ycai Also a cortnm portion is 
set aside for the euoouiagemonb of education amongst tho children of car] enters 

The workshop is managed by a Board of Directoi s, siv of whom aro shareholding 
carpenters and two are co opeiated members nominated by tho directors of tho district bank 
The chairman of tho bouid of diroctois is one of the sharoholdeis of tho district hank 

The Principal of the Government Carpentry School of this place is one of I wo co-opcra 
ted directors His advice is bound to be very valuable on technical matters and may lead to 
improvements in tho methods of work and the education of members m better and more 
artistic designs than those obtainable m tlio mai keb. 

Although a little loan business is peimissible by' its byelaws, it is not a credit society 
m the exact sense On encjuuies made in the beginning it wns found that a ciedit socioty 
could noithei benefit the caipenters materially noi assist them in improving their efficiency 
-v and skill, and what was really wanted for them weie favourable conditions of work lather 

than cheap credit 

To meet this end m view the chief aim of tho society is joint pioduotion and sale so 
that thecarpenteis may not only realise tho economic gams obtained by their joining it, but 
feel the moral gain by being mado thou own masters and earning independent wages If 
these ideas become prominent as the society glows, the members are bound to feel real 
interest m their craft and this will certainly lead to all-round impiovemont in the furniture 
industiy of this place 

A caipentei, or any artisan for the matter of that, who works undoi tho system m 
vogue here cannot have any inclination to mastei the improved methods of w'ork Jn 
Bareilly there is no regular or definite system of instruction either m cai poutry or its 
allied processes of veneeung, staining, and polishing Varnishing is of mfenoi quality 
and tho knowledge of crawing does not exist at all Usually a caipentei’s son begins 
to work with his father as soon as he is able to handle the tools and gradually picks up 
a little knowledge until he is considered w'orthy of some w'ages , and I beliovo such is 
the case with many other artisans all over India However, this want is supplied by the 
establishment of the Government Carpentiy School here and it is hoped that in times 
to come it will exert a very poweiful influence in improving the furmtuie mado here 
both as regards design and finish The local Carpentry School is no doubt a very useful 
institution in its own way, but it is beyond its functions to perform what a co-operative 
eooiety can do Ib is only m a co operative workshop that one learns to appreciate the 
value of approved improvements in the method of his woik not to speak of his material 
and moral gams 

Ab said above, the Co-opeiative Furniture Workshop draws itB capital by means of 
loans from district co operative bank ab 9 pei cent per annum These loans' amounted 
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to Rs 28,^60 on the 30th of June last and the share capital of the society amounted to 
Rs 1 ,259 on the above date A very largo portion of all this is sunk in the building, 
stocks of finished articles, and raw material 

The perniaious and unbusinesslike system of making advances is entirely discouraged 
and the members ale paid their piece wages daily The raw materials are puichased by 
the society and stocked in their own buildings The finished articles aie sold to the 
general public by the society at prices fixed by tbe committee o fdirectors , and the articles 
are always not made to order and number of finished articles are stocked on the premises 

There are innumerable difficulties in the working of a society like this, the chief of 
which are the following — 

1 Fust and foremost of these relates to the education of members of the society, 

be it of carpenters or of other artisans The prejudices of the membeis 
and their want of business habits are the chief causes which make the 
task of organisers extremely difficult The traditions of the Indian masses 
are the Tesulfc of a very slow evolution and to educate them in the co- 
operative principles which to a certain extent contravene those traditions 
is not by any means an easy mattei However, this is a question which 
concerns the co-operative department and need not be dmcussed here 

2 The second difficulty is that of management Since the manager has to be 

the master and servant of the society at one and the same time, his position 
is a difficult one But this is bound to be minimised when the manager 
and the directors both have realised that their work lies towards the good 
of the concern and that alone This is also a question which may best he 
left in the hands of co-operators foi solution 

3 Tho other difficulties, which are peculiar to the co-operative societies of 

artisans alone, are the cost of management and the marketing of finished 
articles 

To meet the requirements of tbe Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the societies of 
tho nature of thiB workshop have to keep elaborate account books and stock registers 
Coasequently tho cost of management in a co oporatuo concern is hoavier than what it 
is m a non-co operative firm The establishment of the Co-operative Furnibiue Workshop, 
for examplo, consists of a manager, an assistant managei (a carpenter foreman), an 
accountant, a stock-keepei and a few coolies Tne expenditure on establishment and 
contingencies alone m this institution amounts to about Rs 2,000 yoarly 

The marketing problem is the gieatest of all difficulties In a workshop like this, as 
all tho members work daily on the premises, the society’s amount of supply is sometimes 
far in excess of the demand and a large stock of finished articles gets accumulated sooner 
or latei While in non co operative firms thou. is voij little chance of such an incidence 
hecauso they can regulate the number of thoir workeis accordmg to the market of 
their goods 

In view of the last two difficulties a co-opoiativo concern like the Furniture Workshop 
usually requiros larger capital to cany on the business than what is lequned by a non- 
oo-operative merchant and the profits made by the former are comparatively not as large 
as earned by the latter, who having made advances to his woikers, is able to impose teims 
favourable to himself , while the wages receix ed by the members of a co-operative society 
have as a rule to be on a liberal scale As an instance the profits of the workshop may be 
cited in support of this view Last year’s neb profits of this society amounted to Rs 571 
only After providing foi she statutory reseive the balanco of profits was just enough 
to suffice for the distribution of dividend on the shares and bonuses to membeis and 
nothing could be provided for bad and doubtful debts or for depreciation of large stock of 
finished goods which has already accumulated Considering the large capital that is invested 
in this business, the profits are surely nob satisfactory 

With all these difficulties the Co operative Furniture Woiksbop has done fairly well 
during its short existence Some of the members have already begun to learn business 
methods and habit 0 , although it is sometimes very difficult to induce certain number of 
them to look further ahead than to-morrow in their own economic interest and they are 
apt to migrate at intervals Some of them have also realised that they have a dirocb 
interest in. the piosperity of their concern and that the effects of any success of the 
workshop would reflect on their own individual prosperity 

The position of the managei was indeed very difficult in the earlier stages The 
directors were unable to distinguish their position as wmrkers and as individual members 
on the Board of Directors and they could not toleiate the supervision and control of the 
managei whom they knew to be their servant However, a little tact and feeling of loyalty 
on the part of the manager has greatly minimised the chances of friction The directors 
have also learnt toleration and the woiksl op is now working Bmoothly without any friction 
whatsoever 
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As far as the co-operative character of the society is concerned, it has attained a certain 
measure of success The progress which it has made on its material side is also hope- 
inspiring It has considerably extended its market and its sales during the year ending 30th 
June last amounted to about Es 1,000 The marketing problem remains as yet unsolved 
In spite of our constant endeavouis by way of advertisements and exhibition of our articlos 
m fairs and at yearly co operative conferences of these provinces, a somewhat heavy stock 
has accumulated which may prove something of an incubus 

As regards the improvement of the industry, I am willing to confess that the work- 
shop has been able to do very little When the society has established a sound financial 
business, it w ill no doubt turn its attention to improvement of processes, workmanship, 
and designs It is as yet a question to he decided whether it would pay the society to do 
really high class work for which the market is not veiy extensive However, the work- 
shop has not been slow in combining the higher grade work with their ordinary cheap lines 
of chans, tables, etc,, for which there is a large demand all ovei India 

By what I have said as yet about the workshop, let it not be concluded that I feel 
pessimistic about the success of a co operative society of art'sans But my position, 
speaking from industrial point of view, is that unless a co-operative concern of this nature 
is placed in a position to compere on equal terms w’lth the non-co-operative establishments 
and to sell its finished products without much delay, it will not help much m improving 
the industry, however successful its activities may become on its matenal side 

My suggestions for the removal of difficulties which have been mentioned above will 
be foundjm another place (paragraphs on Government assistance) and they are equally appli 
cable to each and every society of the mdustiial classes if started on the lines of the work 
shop 

In my opinion there are possibilities of large developments if co-operative societies 
could be encouraged for any of the following industries — 

1 Cotton-weaving industry of Moradabad and Tanda. 

2 Lace-makmg industry of Agra, Benares, and Lucknow 

3 Blanket manufacturing industry of Muzaffarnagar 

4 Durrie-makmg industry of Agra and Baieilly 

5 . Brass and copperware industry of Benares and Moradabad 

(3 Dyeing and calico-printing of Lucknow and Farrukhabad 

7 Silk industry of Benares and Azamgarh 

As far as I know, it is a usual practice w ith almost all the industrial classes of these 
provinces to take advances from the middlemen dealers and I believe the conditions under 
which they w'ork are more or less similar to those prevailing m the furniture industry of 
this place Therefore all the abovementioned inaustries, if worked co-opeiatively, will 
have to he protected against the unfair competition of non-oo-operative firms “ 

The organization of co-operative societies for the above industries should be on the 
lines adopted for the furniture workshop of this place with such modifications as the local 
ciroumstances of a particular trade may necessitate I am not m favour of staiting 
purely credit societies for the artisans So long as the artisan is not saved from the piesent 
ruinous system of advances from middlemen, the supply of cheap credit to him is more 
likely to demoralise than to benefit him 'Ihe primary object of the society should be to 
teach the artisan to work for himself independently of the middlemen, thereby creating m 
him a real desire (o take direct interest in his craft This will ensure bettei work and 
greater advantages leadmg to impiovement of the crafe and economic gams of the crafts- 
man At the same time I am of opinion that, for an industry which haslost ground by 
reason of very unequal struggle between the hand power and machine-power, the economi- 
expedient of supply of cheap credit should by all means be adopted through co-operation 
For example, the hand-loom industry can be largely assisted by encouraging credit socie- 
ties of the weavers m places like Moradabad and Tanda 


Limits o£ Govorn 
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Since a co operative institution like the workshop works under some disadvantageous 
conditions, as pointed out above, I do nob think that any aid given by the Government to 
such institution would m any manner compete with existing, or discourage fresh private 
enterprises On the contrary, I am of opinion that Government aid to co operativo estab- 
lishments will not only place them in a position to tido over the difficult situations in 
which they are likely to find themselves, but will furnish them means to compete with the 
non co operative establishments on equal terms 


Government assist- I am not in a position to express any opinion on the question of Government aid to 
non-co-operative enterprises But I have to suggest a few methods of giving Government 
aid to the existing or new industries worked on co-operative lines I am well awiire that 
Gov eminent has never taken financial responsibility for the co-operative movement except 
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on two or three exceptional occasions In putting forward the undermentioned sugges- 
tions, therefore, it is not my intention to urge that the Government should depart fiom the 
policy all eady laid down Co operatively every enterprise should be self supporting and 
self-contained, but for the sake of mdustual'adv ancement of the country, for various reasons 
set forth above, it is essentially necessary that some special concessions— monetary and 
others — be granted to those co operative institutions which aim at development of parti- 
cular industry 

Following are the suggestions which I put forward for sympathetic consideration of 
the Government — 

1 In order to afford opportunities to co operative institutions to sell their 
finished proluots without much delay and to avoid heavy accumulations of 
their goods, the Government should guaiantee the purchase of their pro- 
ducts by those of their departments which require them now and then 

? Since the co operative enterprises borrow their capital from the district co- 
operative banks which as a rule canuot lend them on less than 9 oi 10 per 
cent , the Government may advance them money at 4 per cent for purchase 
of machinery and ulant or for constructing warehouses and other build- 
ings necessary for carrying themdustry No co-opeiative concern of the 
nature of tho workshop can well afford to sink large capital in machinery 
and buildings borrowed at high rate of interest charged by the district 
banks 

3 Any facilities for the purchase of raw materials and some concessions in the 

shape of supply of those which are under the oontrol of the Government, at 
slightly cheapei rates thau what is charged from the contractors, will go a 
long way in protecting the co operative establishments against unfair- 
competition For instance, in the case of the furniture workshop, some- 
thing should be done m the way of direct purchase of their timber from 
the Forest department and Government should see that it is sold to them 
at a littlo lower rate 

4 Where thore is in a placo a technical school and a cooperative enterprise 

dealing m tho industry taught in the school, full opportunities be given to 
the co operative institution to make full use of the expert advice A 
cortam amount of co-ordination between the school and the society will 
also prove of great value To bring about the desired results the follow- 
ing means should bs adopted First, the Head Master of the school 
should be deputed to supervise all the work turned out by the society and 
be recompensed by tho Government for doing thiB extra work, secondly, 
all those orders which aie received by him through the-Government officers 
for the Government offices should be placed with the society , and lastly, 
the members of the society be allowed to have free access to the factory 
of the schoolto see the working of the machinery and the technical methods 
of the different processes of the industry 

Tho Government has already recognised the necessity of the development of co- 
operation among the industrial classes and the co operative department is, m every way, 
encouraging the formation of societies amongsb them The help which the Government 
has been given to industries and the sympathy with which it views the activities of co- 
operation lead me to hope that, when cooperation and industry combine with each other 
for the purpose of commercial and industrial advancement of the country, the Govern 
ment will nob grudge these small and modest concessions in spite of the prevailing finan- 
cial stringency , and I feel sure that they will greatly help the cause of minor industries 
in India and will onable the co-operative institutions to bear the shocks of financial 
failure with great endurance if misfortunes ever create any shocks at all 

In the capacity of honorary trade correspondent, I have had several occasions to 
send the Bareilly furniture to the emporium of village industries at Cawnpore for the 
purpose of display and sale To judge by the orders leceived through the emporium, I am 
convinced that the emporia of this nature would serve a very useful purpose iu assisting 
the minor industries of India I am, however, of opinion that they should be opened m 
almost all the big cities of the country One at Cawnpore is hardly enough for the whole 
of these provinces. I would suggest the opening of a few more in these provinces, viz , at 
Allahabad, Benares, Lucknow, Agra, and Bareilly The question of management of 
these is not at all difficult, at least in these provinces At all the places mentioned above 
one or two honoraiy trade correspondents can be found to look after their business under 
the guidance of the Director of Industries Another suggestion I have to make in this 
connection is that the emporia established in different provinces of India should have an 
inter-connection with each other foi the purpose of exhibition and sale of the products of 
their provinces The emporium of one province need not confine its business to the indus 
tries of its own 

( Mr, IT K Kacker did not give oi al evidence ) 
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Witness no. 7 

Mis. P H Swinchatt, Principal, Government Technical School Lucknow 

Written evidence 
Technical aid to indu&h ics 

Di-inonstrition Q ] 9— 20 —A demonstiation factory for prossed metal work would help estab 

notaries lished industries which at present aro compelled to pui chase imported parts to 

completo the woik they are doing I have in my mind the lamp indti3tiy at Delhi, which 
would be greatly assisted if a good pressed burner could bo made in the country A 
demonsti ation factoiy for this woik should bo established in tho place where the industry 
to be assisted is now earned on and in this lnstttuoo should bo Delhi Tho opening of a 
pioneoi demonstration factory to make copper and brass sheets would help the metal 
utensil manufacturers in the United Provinces 

Assistance in marketing pioducts 

Exhibitions Q 31 —Industrial exhibitions are useful in introducing materials and tools to 

piospective buy ora who aie engaged in industrial work and who aie on tho look out for 
improved machines and equipment, ns tho advantages claimed could be practically 
demonstrated, but I do not think they are of any groat assistance to encourage the open- 
ing of now industries 

Training of labour and supervision 

General Q 45 — (a) To improve tho workman’s efficiency and skill goneially tho first thing, 

to bo done is to try to make him more ambitions and givo him mc-ensed pay foi better 
woik General education will greatly improvo matters and with tho aid of tochnical schools 
workmen will becomo more intelligent and efficient in overy way When an mcieased 
number of properly equipped factorios arc established and worked on thoroughly up-to- 
date lines with efficient supoi visors it follows that more skilled men must be tho result 

To help this forward special demonstration classes conld be opened in established 
workshops or in existing technical schools wkeie specialised instruction by English ins- 
tructors (actual workers) could be given in tho processes which now are not efficiently and 
skilfully done Only promising woikmen should bo soleoted for this 6pooial training and 
prospects of increased pay must be definitely gn en for bettor work Enctones should bo 
asked' to submit samples of work as now mado and also samples of work done to tho 
required standard, so that their requirements may be know n and instructors know exactly 
what is to be done. 

(b) With the increase m the number of oil and steam engines it would be a help 
to all industries employing power if more men were available with tho necessary know- 
ledge and experience to do general repairs when required, also iu many districts there is 
no facility whatever foi having repairs done at all If a demonstration factory were 
opened wheie this class of woik could be propot ly done and at a reasonable cost, men who 
have worked as mistries or workmen could be deputed to the domonstintiou factory so that 
thoy could be instructed in this class of woik A demonstration factory of this desorip 
tion could be attached to an existing technical school, but it would require a separate staff 
for its operation 

Apprenticeship Q 46 — I have trained apprentices in the Engineering workships which I had 
system and mdns charge of before I came to India in 1900 These were in machine shops, fitting shops 
schools aD ^ other and pattern making shops also in the drawing office 

Q 47 — Students who have completed a course of training m a teohmcal school are 
more fitted for responsible positions 

Q 48 — Apprentices in workshops should be allowed to spend, say three half days a 
week in technical schools where they could leceive theoretical instructions and also general 
instruction in workshop practice that cannot be given in tho workshops in which they are 
apprenticed 

Q 49 I have had a night Echool working at the Government tochnical school, 
Lucknow, since 6bh April, 1908 Instruction is given m the following subjects 

English, vernacular, practical Workshop arithmetic, dimension sketching and mecha- 
nical drawing Also the workshops are open foi men to gam experience m tho working of 
modern machines, tools, etc , and power plant which they' have no opportunity of doing at 
the woikshops m which thoy are employed There aro at pieseut 72 on tho rolls, all of 
whom are employed m local workshops 

Q 50 ——Industrial and technical schools should be under the control - of a depart- 
ment of industries through an officer with technical experience 
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The Education department should be in touch with industrial aud technical schools 
so that a good type of student can be influenced to entci these schools If technical 
schools could attract a smarter type of student much better lesults would follow 

Q 51 — Properly equipped teohmcal schools with as good a trained staff as can _ im 0 t supor 

possibly be obtained are necessary for the training and improvement of supervisors and V1 g,ng and technical 

skilled managers, at the same time these classes of men are born, not made, and for staff 
technical schools to have effect very careful selection wonld be necessary bo that the right 
men are dealt with Bioadly speaking, if better supervisors are to be made, then it means 
that those now working must he kept up to their work more stuctly by the ones in 
anthority ovei them and in time this w ill lesult in work being more efficiently done and 

better supei visors being available If this is to be supplemented then it could, m the case 

of supervisor of ivorkshops, be done by the establishing of demonstration factories, which 
could be worked on thoroughly up to date lines , at the same time, this system would be 
rather of the “ hot houso ” variety aud would, to a ceitain extent, be a very difficult pro- 
blem to make a commercial success, as men aftei going thiough a eouise or say having 
worked in a demonstration factory for a pi escribed period wonld have to bo found employ- 
ment 1 his could, to some evtent bo, avoided by deputing men already employed, tor a 
course of instruction to the demonstration factory, bub this would be in many instances, 
inconvenient to then employeis and piobably would be difficult to arrange 

Q 62 — The only assistance that supervisors managers, and technical expet ts of 
private firms requue to study conditions and methods in othor countries is to be given 
opportunities to do this Personally l think it will be very difficult to arrange for this, 
moreover, it is necessary to work for lengthy periods in fas tones in which special methods 
are to be studied and to do the actual w’ork before any good can follow 

Generally speaking, I should say that better results would follow to the industries of 
a province in which several private firms are engaged, by the deputing of a Government 
official to stud} conditions, etc in othei countries, as by doing this all the Aims could be 
made to benefit- If the expert of a private firm were to do this, it is questionable if the 
full information would be given to opposition firms engaged m the =amo industry 

Q 53 — When films are assisted by Government in any mdustiy, thoy should be 
required to take several apprentices and agree to their receiving a proper training 

Orar Evidenoe, 4th November, 19Lb 

President — I notice m your evidence that you suggest the opening of a pioneer 
demonstration factory for the making of eoppor and brass shoots, Do you think that 

will help the motal industry in the United Provinces ? Where wonld yon suggesb one ? 

It might bo in Lucknow The nature of the idea when I made a suggestion like that was 
that utensil goods manufacturers find a difficulty in getting sheers of the propsi gauge 
and if they could have a mill in which to have sheets rolled 1 thought it wonld be a greab 
help to them 

- Do you think this should bo done at Government expense by the establishment of 
a demonstration factory ° — A. demonstration factory, I take it, should be opened by 
Government Of eouise, I do not know whethei any private firm would open a factory 
of this description I do not suppose thoy would If you take a trade like the lamp 
business you want sheets, and if you have a mill foi makiDg brass sheets it would bo 
very useful 

You will have that factory run on commercial lines as nearly as possible 9 —Abso- 
lutely on commercial lines 

Could you give us some idea of what the organisation will be like ? What stafl: you 
will got and what capital you will lay out 9 — That I could nob say 

Your experience of trade apprentices in engineering workshops was, I understand, 
before you came to India ? — Yes Not m any workshop m India, because I have spent 
the whole of my time in India in Lucknow 

Do you call this an industrial school ? — It was called the Government Industrial 
School until about two years ago when I got the name altered to Government Technical 
School 

What was your object in ohanging the name from ‘ induabiial ’ to ‘ technical ’ ? — 

To represent more clearly the purpose of the school One day, some years ago, a man came 
to the school and enquned what had all the boys done to be sent here, be being under the 
impression that it was a sorb of reformatoiy I thought that the name ‘industrial ’ was not 
the right one for the school, hence I wanted to change the name so that the work of the 
school would be moie clearly known from the name 

Have you m your mind any clear distinction of what an ‘ industrial ’ school is and 
what a ‘ technical ’ school is ?— In England an * industrial ’ school is a penal school It 
is a reformatory school 
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You have no other distinction ? I wanted to give tho sohool a better name 
mg of a higher giade is given in a technical school 

In relation to another question as to tho relation between the Department of Educa- 
tion and Depaitment of industries, you say that the education department should be in 

touch w ith industrial schools You do not use the word ‘industrial in the same sense ?~I 
simplj put the word ' industrial * because you have it down in your questions 

What do you mean by tho department of education being in touch with industrial 
schools?- The whole of mv object in writing like that was that I want a better 
tvpe of boy to be influenced to join technical schools The type of boy that 1 want is one 
whose ago is not more than, say, sixteen I prefer fifteen when he comes to the school 
He should pass at least the 7th or 8th class Then if a boy of that sort attondod a school 
and completed the couiso of instruction in tho prescribed period of three jears, it would 
bring him to 18 or 11 when he left the school to start his praotical apprenticeship, his 
apprenticeship being for two years That would bring him to 20 or 21 by tho time he 
completed this period At present ue got students coming to tho school with a scholar’s 
register in which their age is put down as 16 oi 16 The real age is probably 20 or 21 


This year a Government order was passed thifc no ages could bo altered In certain 
examinations they want then ages reduced In others they want their ages increased 
It is possible, or liaB been possible up to the present Umo, for a boy whoso ago was put 
down (let mo say a yoai or two too old or too young, to go to the Inspector of bckools with 
a horoscope and have his age altered I want the ordinary schools to lead up to those 
schools 


They should actually advocate the hoys to go into these schools ? — I want them to lot 
the hoys know that there are such places as technical schools and that there is a cortam 
advantage for a hoy who is prepared to work well 

In what waj precisely must the education department keep m touch with this 
school 9 — All I want is for the other sohools to arrango to allow some of their good hoys 
to come to this school after completing tho 7tb or 8th class instead of keeping them to go 
on to the matriculation standaid This is the whole object that I have in view 


Would it, in any way, help your object if there was a little more manual training 
in ordinary schools ? — If manual training was introduced into schools it would help 


Havo you got any otliei suggestions of that kind ? — Wo have already suggested to 
the head-masters of local schools that picked bojs should ho brought round to visit the 
school periodically and see what is being done 


Would you prefer a boj to complete his training by going out-of-shift classes oi 
evening classes, or you would piefer to send him to a collogo of ongiueonng for 3 years 9 
— By out of-shift classes the point that I put down there was more in connection with a 
workman, not a boy I meant the men themselves so that they could get an opportunity 
of doing work in a propel way 

Which is the most hopeful way of obtaining a man who is fit to ho a manager 9 — It is 
difficult to say where you can get a man from No amount of univorsity training will 
make a manager unless the man has the tact and ability and is naturally gifted for a 
manager 


What system would you prefer as the most hopeful one to disoover tho right sort of 
man?— The point to he considered is that, if a man has had a certain amount of experience 
m a factory, the people under whom he is working can tell whether ho can handle men at 
all and can tell whether he is really the right type of man to be given tho opportunity to better 
himself 


You would really prefer a workshop system accompanied by well-developed evening 
olasses 9 — I should call it ou'-of shift classes The part I wanted to make clear is that, if 
men have to be improved m the methods of their working or the way they arrango things, 
they could he sent to a demonstration factory wheie they could see how things should be 
done , that was the opportunity I thought that would do some good How it is going to 
ho worked is another matter 

i - 

I understood that in the Bombay Technical Institute there was a system by which 
students were giveu maiks for the quantity of work done Do you think that is practic- 
able in any way 9 In a technical school jou have not got the time to show boys how to 
do woik quickly. If you show them how to do it conectly you will have done as 
much as it is possible to do The whole of the practical work that a hoy gets in a 
technical school is equal to 18 months workshop practice m India Marks aie given to 
students for the work done during the yeai 

Do you think that it does a boj r any harm to be woikmg slowly for three yeais 9 — He 
has to learn to do a thing and in starting to learn to do the thing he could not but do it 
slowly. The whole thing in connection with the work of the school, as legards getting 
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a to do things quickly with the work in the shops, is that if th 6 ^ are do ^ m S 8 quickly 
i leans a certain amount of repetition work. 1 

* N 1 

Mr A Ghatterton ,— You have been out here for If* years 9 ^ y ears exactly 

In the beginning yon were under the Director of Public Ir st ' ractlon '■ ^ es< 

In regard to the development of the mstitution, did it takp place u hen under the 
trol of the Department of Public Instruction or later? — It bas been developed since 
•7, since we had some money given to us I 

Who was responsible for the lines on which this mstitut? 011 bas developed ? — The 
mm it tee of Management of the school 

Did you submit your plans and did they approve of thei? or i dld tbe y initiate a 
erne ? — I suggested the things and the Committee approved t aein 

You propose the establishment of demonstration factor ies co ]?b ei an d brass 
ets Wnero do you propose to get your raw materials for tb’ 1B . iae )°,~ y 7 T rr? bavo fco 
got from somewhere Probably imported, which would nc^ 10 dimcult Ihe point 
m which I looked at it is this Suppose you have in the ^°nntry 8 gauge Ekeets or 
gauge sheets it would be a great benefit if these sheets would 00 r °hea and. made into 
nner gauges That is one of the great points in the whole thf D £ 

Do you think it would be a commercial proposition 9 — It 13 8im P}y t0 bo ]P tbo m- 
strina in the pro\ mce I do not want an immense plant, but n P , nt simply for making 
ass or copper sheets that would help the utensil manufacturer^ m tlie P rovin ce 

The object of this school is to tram mechanics, pure and siP^ 0 ^ not ?■ It is to 
un men who will be able to take charge of the mochamcal sir 0 °*. a small factory I 
sold call them something better than meohames I would e 1V0 , m a trairu ng which, 
they have got the right stuff in them, would enable then 1 become engineers m 

ne ’ 

You want to tram such a class of men as can be put ini cliai B e of Bmal1 pumping 
at ions 9 — They are doing it now 

Is there a considerable demand for your men ? How mafW do ^ ou ev P ect to turn 
it? — No In a very few years at least 18 or 20 annually < 

Do you look to the development of industries in the pro vino ° absorb these men? 
•I hope that the mdqptnea will absorb the lot 

Have you got m these provmoes a system of sohool finr^ certificates ?-— "1 es, but I 
i not know much about it 


Is that the olass of boy whom you want to get mto your Bc 100 . be ^ 
be comes in If a boy can get a certificate by the time he is Io6 ,“ im C0TU0 
job think a boy can get the sohool leaving certificate by 16 r raay be wr0D g 

Have you got any boj s who have attained to this stan^ a , r ^ , aie . a J* btdo ' v 

list standard I want as good boys as I can get The more 10 y kuow * 10 better, pro- 
ided they are not too old 

I As regards the question of teaching the boys, do you givt ai W repetition work 
ere?— It is not actually a repetition work We try to teach th e f to , W0lk aC0Ulatel y We 
«ve done repetition work last year in connection with munitic 111 a 0 S° °y s 0 o 
tore wdrk than what an ordinary workman woulddo We ha/ e , ™ J 1 r0 ^ e ‘P. 0 ? 

fork in the ordinary scfa 00 I Eighteen months’ experience is nsuffieieiit Did 

pu find repetition work a valuable training 9 Not very mucP as g° ueral ^nence has 
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Would you advocate introducing a oertain amount of ^u'^phhon' ^o^iiwrUliA 
iliese boys to acquire a certain amount of dexterity ?— I thmP , , . P. . , ’ , , 

Ltenly should not be attempted m a technical school It sP ald ba ^ fco fclie workshop 

ikrt 

Are the students able to appreciate experimental work ^ ..kuPk! ^Ti~ 

h «* the ^ nofc f Flft y P ar cent °. f tbe b °y 8 in tbe Tuese boys after they have 

Ml advantage and appreciate the opportunities given to tnem. J •> 

‘reived their two years will get great benefit from it ( 

U there any danger of trying to do too much m that • °g 0 ? 0 7^oun^g 
to do too much Our aim is that they shall really hav s & & 

class eugmeer examination 
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Th E EopUnson —You w ant to give men training m various blanches of engineer- 
ing as distinguished fiom training to be a skilled artisan in some pat ticulai mode, ep, 
a driller or moulder, 9 The idea is that I want to let a boy who is taking his three years 
get a knowledge of doing general work, that is to be able to make the casting of an 
engine beanng to fit that bearing up and to be generally a handy man Wo do not 
specialise m any one direction and do not make them only tuaiers or smiths 

Do you contemplate that the boys that leave you will be compelled to sorve as 
apprentices 9 — Every boy is compelled to seive a period of two yeais befoie he gets a 
certificate 

Where 9 — In the railway shops or in the Cawnpore factones 

Do you keep in touch with the boys 9 — Till the end of two ycarB and aftor that as 
long as we possibly can 

Afterwards do you giv e them help 9 — We give a scholarship of Rs 8 a month to each 
boy who leaves the school during Ins apprenticeship The minimum pay that ho receives 
is Rs 20, Rs 12 fiom the employer and Rs S from the Government Many of tho boys 
receive Rs 25 a month fiom their employers 

These are selected boys? — Eoys who complete tho couise of tho school successfully 

At the end of the couise a ceitificate is given 9 — Yes, only when the employers say 
that the boys hav e fulfilled the conditions and worked satisfactory That certificate 
allows a boy to sit foi the second class engineer examination 

When the boys go to the railway workshops me they moved from one shop to 
another? — They go into the machine shop, the fitting shop and the erecting shop They 
will not put them in the power house 

What becomes of the boys afterwards? Have you any record? — Ihe school has " 
so far turned out only two batches Recoids are kept 

How long ago? — This y eat and last y ear They aro doing v\ ell 

You do not make any attempt to turn out draughtsmen 9 — The committee have 
suggested that we should not turn out draughtsmen, so we cannot 

Suppose you got a boy who is clevei in this line 9 — Thero is no great demand for 
draughtsmen in these provinces 

Aie any fees paid at all” Is thero any entrance fees 0 — Theio are fees for every 
class except the oil engine driver class and tho automobile driver class Theio is 
no entrance fee except tho entrance fee into the hostol and the caution money that we 
take and return The fees are veiy small ranging from eight annas to ono rupee a 
month 

Do you find that private engineering shops are ready' to take tho men as appren- 
tices? — I had six apprentices to place this year and had openings foi thirteen 

When was the school transferred to the Diroctoi of Industries?— I do not think lb 
has ev er been transferred The post of Dnectoi is an extra post that has been recently 
created ' 



Is the annual leport sent to the Committee of the school 9 — It is sent to tho Duector 
of Industries 

How often does the Committee meet ? — Twice last year 

Who is the chairman 9 — The Dnector of Public Iustiuction or the Director of 
Industries 9 

You simply lay the schemes and lecommenlahons 9 — Yes, they decide upon them 
and make lecommendations r 


y >T U aDy relQfclon Wlth the School of Art and with tho School of Carpentry at 
.bare illy iNo connection whatever except when theie is mutual help to be given 

Is your idea of the object of demonstration factories to givo the men knowledge 
of the commercial side of things ? — A demonstration factory is a factory in which the 
number of w orkmen will exceed the number of apprentices A technical school is like a 
factory with loO apprentices m it and 6 or 7 workmen In the demonstration factory you 
would have more workmen than apprentices and work would be done commercially' 

What is to be demonstrated 9 — Whatever they are making 
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Hon’ble Sir Fasulbhoy Cutrimbhoy — Do you think that it is advisable to have 
closer relations between the technical school and the trade 9 Personally I think that the 
head of a technical school lias plenty to do without bothering about the selling of the stuff. 

Do you think that, if a lowei grade feeder school wore established in connection with 
the school, you could get the proper boys you want ° — A single feeder foi the school would 
not be sufficient We want the pick of the boys from the geneial schools 

Where do you generally send the boys to the lailway workshops 9 — This yeai we 
sent them to the mills at Cawnpore Have the Committee of Management any experience 
of the matters that are biought before them 9 Y es, there is the Loco Superintendent, the 
Superintending Engineer, Public Works Department, and the Deputy Commissioner I 
could give you a list of the members of the School Committee 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya —What was the nature of the w oik that you were 
doing before you came out to take up this appointment 9 — I had charge of a factory at 
homo in which w o made engines, lathes, machine tools and chocolate machinery and axle 
machinery , and did general lapans to lion works and local factories, also 1 had eight 
years oxpenonco of teaching workmen attending exening classes in Birmingham 

You think that Lucknow will be a suitable place foi the opening of a pioneer de- 
monstration factory foi making copper and brass sheets 9 Ha\e you compared the amount 
of metal work done in Lucknow and Benares 9 — Hob m the least 

You ha\e suggested that Government should aid industrial enteipnses But do you 
not think that, before giviug any aid to any undoitakmg, Gb\ eminent should publish pro- 
posals for stai ting it, and see if pnvate enterprise wall take it up 9 — Most decidedly 
Government is not to do anything if there is anybody else willing to take it up 

Y ou think it wreuld bo a good thing if Government published proposals and showed 
how a particular industry could be worked profitably? — I suppose it would not do any harm 

You have said that general education will greatly improve matteis Do you think 
-that if drawing and manual w oik were compulsoiy subjects in the general course that 
would greatly facilitate tho imparting of technical education 9 — Most decidedly, yes 

You drew a distinction between technical and industrial schools Did I understand 
you to mean that a technical school is that in which instruction is imparted m the principles 
of science and art applicable to an industry and that an industrial school is one which 
teaches the practice of any hade or industry later on ? — The difference I mean to draw is 
this You can call that an industrial school m which subjects like blacksmithy and carpentry 
are taught and a technical school is one in which something more adv anced is taught 

You are clearly of opinion that tho thooretical portion should bo taught m a technical 
school 9 — Yes. It cannot lie taught m an Indian workshop 

You have spokon of the advantage of putting industrial schools uudor tho control of 
the Depaitment of Industries Don’t you think that the present system undei which you 
are working is better — What I meant by tho Department of Industries is the Director of 
Industries I say later on that the Education department should nob be cut adrift 

Has your experience of the working of youi school been satisfactory, te, the school 
being undei the Directoi of Public Instruction, and the Directoi of industnos being a 
membei of the School Committeo 9 — lb has worked quite satisfactonlj 

7 non you ate m favour of continuing it undei the conti ol of the Director of Public 
Instruction 9 — As lb is at present, that is my idea 

Do y ou menu to say that no amount of training will qualify a man to be a manager 9 — 
I mean to say that provided tho man is born, the school will help to complete the business 
The school will nob be able to do anything unless you are starting with the right kind of 
student 

Do you know that, m the higher technical schools of Japan and Germany, they have 
trained alaige number of men w’lio are managing industrial concerns 9 — Yes 

In regard to the study of foreign methods you think it will be \ery difficult to airange 
for sending out technical expeits of pnvate firms to study foreign methods 9 — Yes, I think 
it will be difficult I do nob think that the time has really come foi that Men must do 
tho w ork themseh es as much as possible Little can be gained by studying foreign methods 
without actually doing the work 

Do you think rhat a want of this nature can be met by keeping in touch with techni- 
cal journals 9 It helps very little You are not going to create really efficient men by 
issuing a peuodical 
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You are opposed to sending men to foreign countiios ?-— If you send a man from India 
to England to study any industry, you will find that people are not \ory willing to help 
him The man has got to do some job himself to learn anything about it 


You would leave lum to work out his own uay ?— If he wants to learn to do a thing, 
he has got to go and get a job and do the thing himself 


Do you think that a good knowledge of English is of pumary importance? — The 
more English they know the better 


Do you not think that students who have passed tho middle vomaoular examination 
with some practical knowledge of English wi'l bo \eiy suitable studonts? If the English 
is very weak it will be difficult for them 1 do not think they can get on w ithout it 
Personally I would not fail a boy foi not knowing English well The more English 
he knows the better 


Hon’ble Sir F H Stewart — Are youi evstndonts able to get employ raont 
easily 9 — This year I base got three studonts, who havo completed their apprentice- 
ship One is employed as a drawing master on Ra 30 and thoy have promised him Rs 50 
next year, one boy has applied for a job n Agra, and the third boy has got work with hie 
own lelations who are opening a mill at Mural) arpoie, I think 'Ihe difficult} is tins and 
there is no getting over it When a boy has finished his apprenticeship he should con- 
tinue to go on w oi king even at low wages simply to get experience until his employers do 
not want him to leave We have not got to that as yet 

They were not really fib for emplo} meat 9 — '1 hoy wore fit hut those hoys ought to 
accept lower wages to gam experience 

Whero do they come from ? — From other pai ts of India as well 9 This is definitely 
put down in connection with the school Wo do not want to take them from other'' 
provinces They must haxo been lesidont m those provinces for at least three } oars 

Are there any similar schools m other pi ovinces ? — Ido not know There may be 
m Bombay 

Are your classes full up ? — Wo havo got tho full complement that we aro allowod to 
take Wo have admitted 26 boys this yoar 


What is the total?— One hundred and forty nine altogether 

Are the candidates in excess of vacancies 9 — In many of tho classes, except tho junior 
classes The candidates are not of tho right Bort They aro too old 

Do you havo to teach English 9 Did wo not seo a dictation class 9 — English is taught 
and it is a big advantage in knowing it English is not taught m tho mechanics classes, 
only in the junior classes of the school 

With reference to }oui answer about the coi relation of tho functions of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and the Du ector of Industries, what you moan to say is that 
you found it successful m the case of this school? — Yes, as far as my expenonce goes 
everything has gone on nicely The whole idea that was piosent m my mmd whon I 
spoke about it was that the Dopaitment of Education should help us to got the proper sort of 
studentB I did not mean anything more than that 

And this is where } ou think that really the connection of the Director of Public 
Instruction might stop ? — So far as I am concerned, yes 

St? D J Tata— In answei to one question you said that you hoped that industries 
Will absoib all the men that leave you Are you m touch with employers as regards 
their wants of men who aie technically trained? Do employeis know that you have 
got men trained in a certain way and do they come to you and ask you to supply artisans 
who might be useful? Would you. not like to have some relation with omplov ors ?— We 
keep a register of the hoys out of employment but there have been so few boys turned out 
by the school so far I want to go to all the factories personally and seo tho type of man. 
they want That is going to be done The Directoi of Industues is also in touch with 
employers 


In your Advsory Committee are theie any employers of labour?— There aro 
Prag Aar am Bhargava and the Loco Superintendent and tlie Directoi of Industries 

They know the class of men whom you turn out and provide openings for them? 

x es 


Is there any overlapping of activities in the Bareilly school and your school 9 — I do 
not know' There should not beany fear of overlapping in connection with this school. 
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It is possible only m (he ease of wood work but tins is being practically limited to pattern- 
making here 

Do you think it would be an advantage to impart some technical education m primary 
schools ? — No, but after boys have finished the primary schools 

Do the students who work heie got any return for some of the work 9 Do they get 
the proceeds of the sale of the products they make ? — I paid them varying wages when 
they were doing munition work— from two to eight annas a day. 

If there is a system of paying them for some of the work, would not that tend to 
attract more boys to the school? When you come to consider that the boys come into the 
lower classes, what work can they turn out ? — They cannot do very much work but we 
gne boys scholarships to help them to attend the school and work aud that will make up 
foi the wages —But there are not very many of the artisan class attending the school 

Hon'blc Sir R N MooLer yee — How should these demonstration factories that you 
refei to be run ? — It would be on absolutely business lines 

Will it not interfere with private enterprise 9 — I have not troubled myself about 
private enterprise at all I was looking at it from the point of view that if you want to 
improv o a man working in a particular mdustrj and if the existing factories would not 
do it and there is show n to be a demand, then demonstration factories should be established 
They would not interfere with private enterprise I hav e nob the slightest idea whether 
private enterprise should or should not open demonstration factories 

Are the boys who come to the school able to understand sufficiently leotures given 
in English? — Yes 

Is it possiblo for tho Indian lads like those you have here to follow your lectures and 
to take full advantage of them 9 — To get over that difficulty at present in this school, we 
take bo) s who hav e studied up to tho 7lh or the 8th standard Still wo supplement it with 
vernacular and get along 

Is it not your idea that they will be responsible officers afterwards 9 — No, these are 
not all going to be managers 

Don’t you think that after these three years they should get some education in 
mathematics or m a technical Bchool or engineering school 9 You have to depend a good 
deal on the boys themselves If they want to get on they must be Belf-taught, after 
leaving the school, wLile w orbing in factories 

Will not the master of the school be able to Bay m that ease whether a boy is the 
right type of person to got? — The man in the factory must know The factoiy conditions 
in India aie so difficult and that is ono of the reasons why I want to take them out of the 
technical schools before they aio too old 


Witness no 8 

Hon’ bee Mr C F he ea Fosse, M A , Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces 

• Written Evidence. 

Training of labour and supervision 

Q 49 —A few day schools have been opened for short time employes, notably at the 
Woollen Mills and at Messrs Cooper, Allen’s, Cawnpore I have not seen either of these 
tw o schools hut from reports received from inspectors 1 gather that the progress of scholars 
in tho three Bs m their own vernacular is fair At the latter some object lesson teaching 
is also given connected with leather and leather work The children of factory hands can, 
if they so desire, attend ordinary primary schools in the neighbourhood of their homes The 
department believes that elementary education would sharpen the intelligence and broaden 
the outlook of artisans and so make them better workmen , but I doubt whether employers 
gen ei ally, whether Indian and European, share this view or would, without some pressure, 
be willing to test its correctness They are a little afraid of the consequences of a purely 
literary education however elementary Their objections can sometimes be overcome by 
adding to the course of instruction some object lesson teaching along the lines of the 
industry which the children are destined to pursue 

There are night school classes at the technical schools, aud at times they are well 
attended by workmen and at timesjittendance falls remarkably But on the whole they 
are appreciated The better workmen learn, besides reading aud writing, to draw parts of 
machinery and to read and work to sketches and they are often interested m seeing up to- 
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date machines at work and m study H.g their operations Oth*r mght «rh.oK atartwl 1»> 
imvato agouoy, gt\o instruction mainly 10 the eorvnut clnss nri'l to in shop*. 

Kv arc to bo found in most of tho big cities Boma toa«h a little English which ta raid 
to bo von helpful in getting certain kind* of omploymo.it, but most cont.no fiunseUoi to 
the vornnonl-r College students under the influence of ‘ social sorv ice i tr v- i-.s oswioti 

allv give thoir services gratis as tMchors in night sohooU of thotr own fotulmg bn such 

efforts arc ojbomeral Tho Department hat endeavoured to on-oarage pma-.o effort m 
starting night schools, but has too often found these plnci d-gon waling into cramming 
establish monts for boss whoso progross in ordinary s-'lnolt during tho <la> Ins been slo ,cr 
than their parents could wish Buopl iu tho cold snsoa fo r p-rniM, aftsr Hu labours of 
the day , oto ready to attend school in the evening to acquire n literary < luen’ion I am 
inclined to think that night schools for tovdnng the fir. o Us shiuld bo loft * j jinw.* 
effort to establish Assistance from public revenues could 1>> given, when it wav found 
that they would meet a gonuiuc need, if developed and improved Th y should of course 
bo opon to inspection by tho local inspecting stall 


Q 60 —Lord Morky dealt with this qtiovtion when common ea’tng hi< orlcr^jon tho 
proposal of the Industries Commission which nut in the Unit's! I’rnineei in l'lj? (vide 
Ins despatch No 110 of .10th .Tulv, 19DDJ He decided ogams’ plamng ndust-ial Hiooh 
under tho control of an independent industries department Doubth’U !i< was uiflmncrd 
m coming to Ins decision by the fnilnro of the Smtli Kt UMiigt )h K to ica nul Ar’a 
Department when it was {independent of the Hoard of UlnraMon Etpenen*" r» th<* 
United Provinces has confirme 1 t ie soundness of this d 'ision Stn-o i- lus*ri »l, or ns 
thoy should more npproprmtelv be < ailed technical, schools cannot do fuir work properly 
unless thoy combino general w nil to 'hntcal olticv’ton, nnd as m industries depnr'rn' nt 
cannot bo o’tpo'ted to bo fnmthar with all the de’ails of general ednen’io’i, o g , * lbjec a, 
standards of instru< tion, cotirsts and test books A director of mdas’n s i« not able to d«*tl 
satisfactorily with questions Mating to such points or to the ncruttment of scholars 1 he 
best arrangement is inspection by tb > industru < department nud gme-nl con'rol by Mu 
education dopartmint llio technical Mmols in the United Pro* inces are undtr the 
manngomont of committees which can very well loo! nftc- their in’ereMs, should 
questions of local concern arise The Director of Industries »s a jnombsr of nil Go* cm- 
ment toehmcal school cammiUcos I attach a noto showing in cle’ail the way in which tho 
Director of Public Instruction and tin Director of Industries 'hare in p-*v two tin control 
of tho Government technical schools between them Institutions, like the so-called 
weaving schools, which are concoriiul onlv with to veiling tmlo ncco np!i«hnunits might well 
be left to the Director of Industries to nmnngo 


General official admimsli ation and rnjam'disn 


Q GO —Having had experience of a Director of Industries, who was nn expert in 
technical matters and of another who was a business man, I hoiibl give my vo’« fo- tho 
latter A non-expert odiinal would scun to mo to be likely to bo posuiuly dwerom m 
such a post ^ Indian administration has suffered quito enough already from th* brilliant 
amateur Expert opinion is, I presume, compc'cnt opinion derived from practical 
experience No ono man can posstss it in regard to Indus* rtts generally , but business 
training is of much wider application and is valuable in considering who Ter what is bung 
produced is, all things considered, worth producing as n ‘business proposition ’ J\ chmo-it 
knowlodgo is in the ease of iv director of industries, not so indispensable , for such adv ice 
can usually bo obtained from oxports on points m winch a director of industries needs it 


Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 

Tho Director of Industries will bo ablo to give tho Commisston fall informn'ton in 
regard to the questions contained in this soction My own opinion, if T may venture to 

express ono, is that an imperial scientific and technical dopsrtmont would bo of area’ use 

It is wanted, among other things, to gmdc provincial boar Is of industries, which mJmnn 
from my limited experience, arc apt to bo otthor rash or timid, as tho enso nun be for want 
of knowledge I linvo separately noto 1 my views on the orgo.mat.ou of tochmeal 
institutions and tho co ordination of research, in rospouse to an invitation i-sued bv th„ 
Industries Dopartmont of tho Secretariat mies ty tho 


.. Note showing in detail tho way in which tho Director of Pablic Tnutmri,™ „„ , 
between thmnf 1CS Share “ pra ° tlC ° th ° COntr ° l of Govcrament technical schools 


1 Tho Diroctor of Public Instruction lias full control of 

ssstoj??™' 11 * • t “ ir »" a ”»i» «•> 


policy of tho schools 
Tho following passes 


(a) Tho annual budgot. 


(6) The annual report on teohuical education 
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(c) Copies of proceedings of committee meetings 

( d ) Any correspondence relating to alterations or amendments in the Code and 

Curriculum 

2 As regards appointments, etc of the subordinate staff, the Director of Publio 
Instruction deals only with the cases of those members of the staff wbo are connected with 
the eduoational (literary) side of the schools The rest of the staff, irrespaotive of the 
salary of tli9 posts and including the drawing masters and the clerks, is placed under the 
control of the Direotor of Industries, except m so far as it is already in the hands of the 
Principals concerned But all proposals for increasing the pay of the staff, both technical 
and educational, or for any addition to the staff, are sent through the Director of Public 
Instruction in connection with the proceedings of the school committees and the annual 
budgets 

3 As regards the purchase of maohmery and other equipment approved of by the 
■committees, the Director of Industries indents for the articles m question direct from the 
Director-General of Stores without any limit as to the amount up to which he can order 
such goods, provided Government has sanctioned the purchase and budget provision exists 
He has also been empowered to execute contracts and other instruments for a sum nob 
exceeding Rs 500 and not affecting real estate In accordance with this and with reference 
to rule Id of tbe Storts Rules (paragraph 2483 of the Manual of Government Orders) he is 
empowered to make purchases under rules 1, 2 and 4 of the Storas Rules up to a limit of 
Rs 800 Pon or has also been delegated to him to make purohases in India under rules 
3(a) and 5 up to a limit of Rs. 250 

4 The Director of Industries indents direct on the Government Press for forms, 
and on the Controller of Stationery for stationary and rubber stampB 

5 Power has been delegated to the Director of Industries to sanction transfer of 
money under sub-heads of the budgets 

6 The Director of Industries disposes of all matterB relating to aided, weaving and 
industrial schools (as a part from the Government technical schools) other than budget 
proposals involving increased expenditure , the latter passes through the Director of 
Public Instruction 


Notes by (1) Dr E G Him., Principal, Muir Central College, Allahabad, (2) 
Mr A W Ward, M A , Professor, Canning College, Lucknow, and (3) 
The Hon’ble Mr C F de da Fosse, M A , Director of Public Instruction, 
United Pi ovmce8. 

(1) Note by Dr E G Hill, Principal, Muir Central College, Allahabad 

So far as I am able to judge the preliminary note is exhaustive The chief points 
of direct interest to one engaged in the scientific training of Indian students are those 
raised in III, sections 10 — 13 and V, section 19, viz , organisation of departments for the 
development of research m various industries and the development of resoaroh institutes 
and prevention of the unnecessary overlapping of lesearch activities 

2 Eventually the future scientific development of industries in India must depend 
-upon Indians themselves and to create a generation of young men ready and oapable of 
such development is of primary importance I consider it essential that students in our 
scieuce colleges should be brought as much as possible into contact with research 
institutes and technical processes and suggest for the furtherance of such an aim that it 
is desirable for such institutes to be direotly in touch with the Universities 

3 As regards organisation and administration, it is imperative to remember that 
the relative efficiency of an institute for technical lesearch increases with increase of 
staff Several small laboratories are very much less efficient than one large one 
This fact points to one or two imperial institutes as opposed to a number of provincial 
ones I think one institute m Noithern India and one m Bangalore should be 
arranged to meet all needs, the work of the two being more or Iosb limited 

4 General supervision should be vested in an Imperial officer who would be in touch 
with scientific departments and Boaids of Industries, also with the new committee for 
scientific research, the imperial institute and such new bodies as the Association of 
British Chomical Manufactures, 

To bring the institutes into direct touch with the Universities, I recommend the 
association ot the members of the Faculties of Science of our Universities with the 
managing bodies of the institutes Such a measure would prevent the overlapping 
mentioned in V, section 19 (li) of the note 
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Suggestions for simpler rescan lies which could ho carried out in University colleges 
miriit lfo 6 mado by this honrd and sent out to colleges desiring to attempt such work 


5 A sugge'tiNO nddross given nt the Columbia 
of tho Kodak Research Laboratories, may be found in 
the current y car. 


University by Dr M««, Director 
Nature of July l'Uh mid 20th o! 


(2) Notf m Mr A. W Waiid, M A , Pu>ft“(», Caniwiy CoHery, 
Luclnow 


Tho Tntn Institute bos made an excellent start, hut the strfT in small flm ha a 
lust been emphasised by tho action of the Governnunt of India in bringing two export 
from England to dent with the indigo question and tho i xtiaction oi tannin irrm 
indigenous matcnal 'I Ins ca«tb reflections on either the efficiency or numbers of the 
stall of chemists nt tho disposal of tho Govirnnont Mere the stall at Bangalore ns 
strong ns it ought to be, it should icmxo the full contidmce of tho Government In 
this connection it is worth) of mention that, during tho recent rc*Mon, good nor! has 
been done at Bangalore on tho \aluo of indigenous dyes. 

Somo restriction should 1 e placed upon tho range of activities of tho Tata Institute a* 
lenst for ‘ome years to tonic No attempt should be made to estrblnh sthoo's of r edieinc, 
or law or civil engineering Hurt arc spec nl reasons for tin dt rm'lment of clo’tro 
technology, but oven these may bo rcconsub red, ns such a department is mor. 
appropriately associated with institutions devoted to mechanical and civil engineering 
Metallurgy , asnpiocess of rc»earoh tor uttlinng Indian mincinl rh posit*, might bo 
included, but m the main tho lata Institute should lerexttubd to the field of applied 
ehemistry This co\ ers an immense ground \dnlly ncec-snry for tie developmou* of 
tho natural resources of India 


The research laboratories should tie imperial in their micro ts and should io 
supported by imperial grants 11ns would t* ml to rni*e tl eir status, to widen tlnr 
spheroof usefulness, and to tho better co ordination of their fuucttor* 

Tho relation of technological institutes to technical colli ge* or schools should K 
clearly rccognwcd The mam object of tho former is to extend the application of 
scientific knowledge, that of the latter to tench tho craft ns at present practise 1 11“ 
ir.stituto should train pioneers of mdiistrv , tho colleges and school*, small rons‘< rs. 
foremen and workmen Tho professor* at the institute should be almost soldi engaged 
oi research, tho*o nt the collcgowith teaching 'the failure of tho Agricultural Colb go 
at Cawnpore furnishes an excellent object lesson. It was started with tho idea of 
combining clemcnlnrj teaching, coUcgo clasps at d research, and two men and a bov with tho 
udvico of tho Collector were expected to iuii the show It should have been nu agricultural 
college designed to cncourngo and prepare largo landholders to cnltun’o their fields in 
a scientific and profitable viaj It should have been equipped with a largo staff who-o 

business was to tench In its vicinitj should linvo been a large model farm, not less 

than a thousand acres, on which mnehmorv could hn\o been profitnblj emplojed Tho 
true function of such a college would ho tho exposition of know n facts, mid not research 
to discover now ones Research would be justified provided tho men so engaged were 

not required to teach clnsm* If both nro attempted either tho classes must suffer or 

tho research must suffer, or still more probablj (as nt Cawnpore) both will suffer 

In this connection I maj bo pormitted to quote an oxtrnct from an article on 
"Tho Third French Republic,” bj Professor Emilo Bourgoris in tho Cambridge 
Modern Historj’ b 


“ Own of the chief needs of an agricultural people is a complete sv stom of 
schools, professors and lectures on agriculture A ftor 1871 bv tho 'scientific 
researches of the National Institute of Agronomj, which was added to tho school 
V, ?° r r S am , f ° rc3ts , and l * 1Q Vetorinarj’ College of tho eighteenth century, by 
the diffusion of knowledge which was entrusted to tho professors of tho national schools 
especially tho forty technical schools of agriculture, horticulture, dairv and checao 
farmings, and the two hundred professors established bj thodepartmeuts.it has been 
proved to breneb farmers that tho secret of their prosperity lies m the substitution of 
scientific cultivation, based upon motliodical experiments for tho simple customs of tho 
past, often mistaken and unproductive Not since tho middle of the eighteenth century 
had a like effort and a like progress boon experienced m Fronch agriculture IN on whore 
great improvement in methods has been manifest tho soil has boon onrichod bv a moro 
f nd ordcrl y employment of fertilising matormls, tho adaptation of cultivation 

nrfw, 8 18 n ttC i " ndci8tood < a * d i>I specialisation the laud bos become moro 
productive, agricultural machinery has boon transformed m these lortv -years Tho 
agricultural output which between 1800 and 1800, only rose fiom four to six milliards 
has now reached a total of eleven milliards mmiaras, 
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In the matter of manufactures and commerce, the resources of the State were" 
especially, and at this peiiod lavishly, employed in creating for the nation a material 
equipment, which had been left m a singularly inadequate condition by the second 
Empire Credit is due to France that, immediately after her disasters, she did not 
shrink from this increase of burdens, but reasoned that by this means alone she could be 
enabled to liquidate the claims of her onerous debt ” 

Theie is in India at least no fear of the research activities of colleges competing 
with those of the technological institutes As a general principle the foimer should 
engage in pure science research, and the latter into research for industiial purposes All 
teaching at colleges should inculcate methods of research There is no fear at all of too 
much research, but there is absolute certainty there will not be enough 

In conclusion I beg to lefer to Earl Pearson’s prefatory essay to volume 32, 
Encycl Brit 10th edition It is the mine of suggestion and wisdom, on all points 
connected with the application of science 

(3) Note by the IIon'ele Mr C F dela Fosse, M A , Director of Public Instruction, 

United Provinces 


I have little to add to what Dr Hill and Professor Ward have said Their opinions 
on matters of this kind aie fai more valuable than mine 

I am rather sceptical as to whether research work, which would be leally useful in 
the development of lndustnos, is likely to be pioduced in Arts Colleges They are 
geneially not well-equipped for such woik Only two colleges, the Muir Central College 
and the Canning College, teach beyond the M Sc standard and even in them the staff 
w ould find little time for research work of this nature I see no harm, however, m 
encouraging such research, if it does not result in dissipating funds in equipping them 
which would he bettor devoted to a central institute 

The time for suggesting tho establishment of an institute in Northern India similar 
to that at Bangalore does not seem to me to have arrived I do not personally favour the 
suggestion in any circumstances Tho Tata Institute is capable of expansion and it would 
be better not to duplicate machinery for research but to extend plant there as it may be 
needed Apart from the cost, the larger the number of scientists working inclose contact 
with one another tho better Tho plea that distance may deter young Indians from going 
to Madras does not seem to me of much weight The numbei of young men competent to 
undertake research is not likely to be large, and genuine students should not be deterred 
by any such consideration It is not desirable to entice largo numbers to enter upon 
work which m all countries is reservod'for the comparatively few who, by training and 
ability, have justified "their selection for such work 

The distinction which Professor Waid draw's between provincial technological 
institutes and an imperial institute, like the Tata Institute of Bangalore, is important 
Should the schemo for a technological institute at Cawnpore mature that distinction 
should in my opinion be kept clearly in view to avoid overlapping of functions with the 
Tata Institute and wasteful duplication 

Professor Ward’s strictures on the Agncultuial College at Cawnpore are based 
apparently on some misconceptions of the facts and his condemnation of the present 
oigameation of tho college is sound Tho attempt to evade the necessity of providing 
a whole time aud thoroughly competent staff is not very creditable I pointed out to the 
late Director of Laud Recoids and Agriculture, who did me the honour of consulting 
me, that the arrangement would not pass muster if subjected to expert scrutiny But 
this is not all that is at fault with the college The arrangement of the courses is 
unscientific There should be a two years’ course for landholders and others preparing 
for practical farming The better men should be allowed to remain on for a third year 
to specialise in some particular line Theie should be in addition, and quite distinct 
from tho above, a University course of foul years leading to a degree This course should 
bo arranged mainly for inspectors, instructor aud investigators 

Obae evidence, 4th Novembeb, 1916 

President — With regard to the relationship between you and the Director of 
Industries, I understand that heads of technical schools are members of youi staff ? — 
Yes, they are educational officers 

Doss this Lucknow Technical 8chool come undei Mr Silver ? — He is in direct 
control of the technical schools The actual administration of the technical sohools is done 
by the Director of Industries and only important matters are referred to the Director of 
Public Instruction Any changes in the staff, oi any alteration in the budget, or any 
developments of the courses, are referred to the Director of Pablic Instruction But 1 
in reality the Director of Industries practioally administers the school 
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Supposing a question of discipline atoso,iS would go to Ciovornmont through tho 
Director of Public Instruction ?_ Yes, that is >o The D.rector of Public Instruction 
is m control of tho disciiilmo of the st»ff, in nltiraato control I should mi} And » there 
was a difference between him and the Director of Industries, it would probably have to 
be sohed by tho Local Govorium-nt 

Do you think that ono difficulty in the way of prov iding o staff under tho Director of 
Industries is due to tho fneb thnttho Dopnrtmont its If is now and small and consequently 
it would ho impracticable at presont to organise a regular sorv ice for it 0 — 'J hero are two 
branches of the staff Thoro is the ordinary teacher who i £ uBunlly lent by the Department 
foi a certain numbei of years Rut in regard to tedinioul work tho appointment of 
mistns or others who aro connected with the technical side of tho wo-k is made by the 
Director of Industries without lefcrenco to tho Dnector of Public Instruction 

He is developing a large staff of his ow n hut they’ nro not n superior staff ? — Y03 

You aro 111 fact lending y onr ofliccrs to assist tho Director of Industries? — Y c-, 
because he would have somo difficulty iu i< emitting them Men of the educational service 
are willing to servo provided their prospocts aro not interfered uth in anv vvav Otherwise 
they would bo discontented 

How do you distinguish between ‘ industrial’ and ‘ t n rhmcal * c uiool- 0 — The 
name 1 industrial school* in the case of tins institution wn^ objertei to, b ’cause it is 
not really a trade school ‘Industrial’ is better applied, for in*tai eo, to a weaving 
school, that is where a particulai industry is tnught Bat this school aims at technical 
education 

How would you clnsmfy tho Carpentry School at Bareilly 0 — I vvould call that a 
technical school, bocmiso tho classes have to learn mnlhomniK* and drawing and other 
subjects which nro connected with an ordinary education In the cn«o of a weaving school or 
n blncksmiths, ’ thcro w ould bo no need to rcqmro nny goner il education 'llte terns, 
however, aro not really very clonrly distinguished 

May we linvo liberty to uso your note on technical res arCi institutes, as well as 
tho c o of Dr Hill and Professor Waul ’—Government has agreed that th v mnv he used h; 
tho Commission 

You aro writing y oui noto as nu administrative othecr hut not ns ono connected with 
soiontific research ? — 1 am simply commenting on the two notes which I had to send on 
to Government Otherwi £ e I should probably not have touched those subpets 

Mi A Ohattoi Ion — You are in favour of keeping the Diroctoi of Industries under 
the Director of Public Instruction? Hint is the picsent sy st 111 and 1 am m favour of it 

Has not tho Director of Publio Instruction got enough to do himself? — That is an 
admmisti ativo question If tho Director of Publio Instruction lias more wo”k than he 
can do then Government would give lura o\tra assistance I lmve already got two 
Assistant Directors to assist mo m tho administrative work, and, if it is necessary , I think 
the Local Government will givo mo a third or a fourth 

Undor tho existing arrangoment, which I understand works extremely well, does 
the Director of Industries take tho whole res; onsibility for the industrial schools " — Ho 
looks after the industrial schools and, in short, runs thorn But whenov or thoro is a bi< T 
question of expansion or largo expenditure in tho budget, these mattors come up to trie 
Director of Public Instruction If there is an important change in tho work or env 
change in the curnculum, that would come up to the Duoctor ot Public Instruction so 
that 1 would know what hois proposing to do 

Does it not happen that theso questions are referred to tho Assistant Director of 
Public Instruction ? — Ido not think so in any case All papors of an important nature 
come before tho Diroctoi All the reports of tho committees come before tho Director 
Any change in the ooursos < omes to him Tho Clos that como to tho Direotoi may not bo 
very numerous but they aro all of an important naturo 

1Sa < ^ 1 ^ ereno ° °£ opinion botwoon thetwo.it would add laigolv to tho 
work of the Director ’—Not nocossanly I should rather think it vvould add to 'tho work 
of the Secretariat 

Do you think the piosont system will prove satisfactory at tho timo when n 
considerable expansion takes place in industrial BCliools ? If technical soliools woie cntiroly 
divorced from the Department of Public Iustiuction, any questions which reqmro expert 
knowledge of general education would not be properly handled For mstanco, thorc are 
questions of text-books, for example, the teaching of naturo study, and tho ooursos of study 
and also the question— which is a very important ono— of tho appoiutmont of teachers foi 
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teaching those subjects If the two departments were entirely separated, two things would 
happen hirst, you would find a difficulty in recraitmg suitable teachers for the ordinary 
work and secondly, you would find that changes would creep into the curriculum which 
w ould not he sound from the point of view of general education , and there might be a 
further difficult} , namely, that of fixing the standard of admission Unless the Department 
knows exactly what standard of preliminary general education is required, students might 
get admitted who had not received a proper preliminary education So there ought to be 
co-ordination between the two 

Would it not be possible to attach to the Director of Industries some officer of the 
Educational Dcpaitment 9 — He w ould not be able to get such ready assistance from the 
Educational sor\ ice if the services were split up At present we have only three small 
technical schools The question, therefore, is concerned with the future development of 
education in J ndia 

Would you want to control the higher technological institutions also 9 — They would 
have their own committees That is the system which ha« bean adopted for these provinces 
For mstanco, Roorkee has a committee on which, among others there, are the Director of 
Public Instruction and the Director of Industries But it is not under the Director of 
Public Instruction I conld not altoi the courses 

Yon havo certain control m connection with the hu Iget of Roorkee 9 — Yes, but it 
is practically’ foimal Tho budget goes through me as a mattei of convenience to 
Government But there has been no occasion on which the Director has had to tamper 
with tho budget 

In preparing the annual budget, there might be a tendency to starve the industrial 
side of the Department 9 Tho two are quite distinct The technical branch has got its own 
budget and the educational branch is entirely separata from it The former is passed by 
the Financial Department of Go\ ernmont The educational budget goes through the 
Jadicial Department There is no likelihood of the one affecting the other 

Why should tho Director of Industries not deal with his own budget 9 — Supposing 
he wished to increaso tho staff of mathematical teachers, he would have to satisfy me 
that it was ncce3saiy m the interests of the school to mcro ase the staff I would make 
enquiries and I would include, if necessary, the salary of a te acker of sufficiently high 
standard 

Don’t yon think that the Director of Industries should have complete control as fai 
as possible in financial matters ? — I do not think ho should have 

He might consult you and tho final decision might rest with you The budget 
should ho really his budget 0 — So far as the budget is concerned, he has practical independence 
now It comes to mo for examination and in examining it I may find that there are things 
which we cannot afford to do I then wnte to him to find out which nmoDg the new 
items are most urgent In that way I save Government a considoiable amount] of 
trouble 


In that respect you are acting as a Secretary to Gov ernmearD m such matters 9 — It 
is better that tho Director should know what is going on It is a good thing for him to 
he m close touch with the development of technical schools because he is concerned with 
their recruitment and also m regard to the staff 

Dr B Hoplmson — Is there any manual training at all in the elementary schools 9 — 
We had at one time clay-modelling and wo still have a little drawing Clay modelling 
was found to ho a farce in view of tho sort of teachers that we were able bo get and I do not 
think drawing has produced much results 

You are then despondent as to the possibility of the introduction of manual tiam- 
mg 9 — Elementary school boys range generally from the ages of 6 to 10 It is not easy to 
decide what kind of manual traiuing to ]give them They are too y'oang to handle tools 
Their chief business is to learn the three Rs 

* 

Does the relationship of the Director of Public Instruction, which you havedesenbed 
as appertaining to this school, apply also to tho School of Arts ? — They are under exactly 
tho same system of organisation 

What is the nature of youi connection as Director of Public Instruction with the 
industrial schools, e g , weaving schools ? — I confess that, m regard to weaving schools, I 
am merely a post ofiLo between the Director of Industries and Government, because really 
there is no education work done there 

The Hon’ble Pandit M M Malviya —You are strongly in favour of elementary 
instruction as promoting the industrial efficiency of the people ? — I am. 
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You aro also in favour of drawing anti manual work being included in the subjects 
of study m tho schools as making towards that end ?— Not in tho primary classes 

At what stage could that be done profitably ’—In the Anglo-v ornacular schools 
we havo manual training from classes V to X 

Would you be in favour of introducing elomentary drawing in the uppor primary 

section ?— Wo havo it 

You know that in Japan, after tho primary classos, the bojs go to a supplementary 
technical school whero tlioy receive technical instruction? Do you think that wc might 
usefully introduce a similar system in this country ? — I think that would bo n ufreful de\o 
lopmont 

What is the total number of technical schools in the United Provinces at 
presont 1 here aro only foui Thoro aro technical classes attached to orphanages, but 
Government has got only r four 

You say that “ The department bolievcs that olomontaiy education would sharpen 
the intelligence and broaden tho outlook of artisans nnd so mako thorn better workmen 
but you doubt whothor the omployeis sliaro that view Are you not in favour of putting 
some prossuro on them in tho mtorest of tho community ns a whole ?— I am 

You also think that if a system like that of supplementary primary cducntion with 
technical instruction woro introduced, os it is in Japan, then probably the objections 
which tho employ ors bnv e w ould disappear ? — That is rathei a difTeront question What 
I was l eferrmg to in my wnten evidence was giving the rudiments of a literary education 
to everybody in India, not of any technical education which you could atta li as a sort of 
continuation class to primary instruction That is, I think, n diflcrent matter 

AVhat is tho i, umber of agricultural schools that wo have in the United Provinces’— 
Of purely agricultural schools wo hnv e none Wc havo igncultural clashes attached to 
one or two high schools 

Do you agree with Professor Ward that thoro should boa complete system of ngucul- 
tural schools for promoting agriculture ? — Mr Fremnntlu m tho Allahabad District is 
experimenting with Mr lligginbottom m that vory direction They nro getting together 
some of the ordinary teachers and giv ing them elementary training in ngiiculturo and 
then by means of plots of ground attached to the school and the growing ot eiops are 
endeavouring to interest tho agriculturists in now methods of agriculture 

Do you think that there is a fair prospoct of night schools being successful horo ? — 
Given aufiioiont monoy they will be efficient 

You aro not in favour of tho Department taking them up ? — I am not 

You are willing to help thorn with funds whon thoro is a genumo neod ° — Yes 

In view of the insufficient provision for education that we lmvo, don't you think 
that night schools might bo taken up by the Department of Public Instruction ’ — I do not 
think it is necessary Wherever there is a genuino desiro, thoy can bo assisted But they 
aie of an ephemoial nature If tho Department weio to build and oquip a school, it might 
find that aftet sotno time it was no longer needod, becauso tho peoplo who domnnded tho 
class no longer wanted them Thoy have a tendency to collapse I do not think it would 
be wise to sink money in night schools 

Supposing tho premises aro rented, could wo not porsuado the toncheis of the Depart- 
ment to take up teaching work in the ovoning on a little extra pay ? — I do not think it 
w ould be wise to have a teacher teaching m tho day teach ogam m tho night 

Hastho system of morning schools over been tried,’— Mr Fremantle in tho Allahabad 
District has got half-time schools Some boys come m the morning foi threo hours 
and the remainder come in the evening 

Has not that been successful ’ — Not very, because the parent sends his son to 
school as often as not only to get rid of him during the day As soon as ho is old enough to 
work he is taken away For that leason half-time was not altogether populai 

Do you think that if the Department of Industries and the Department of Education 
were altogether separated, the educational Bide will suffor ’—There might bo a tondenev 
in that direction J 

In view of the numerous problems which require to be dealt with and tho extent of 
the country do you not think that there should be m Northern India at least one research 
institution ’—I have already given in my note my reasons why I am against any suoh 
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Y ou agree with Professor Ward in his condemnation of the present organisation of 
Agucultuial College at Caw npore 9 — Y es 


What has stood in the way of that college being put on a sound footing and being 
made more useful ?— It is largely a financial question The coat of maintaining a full-time 
staff would be very considerable 


Was the teaching uoik practically neglected? — The corpoiate life of the institution 
as a college suffers undoubtedly by the fact that two of the most important professors 
have their interests divided, and mainly then interest lies in research 


And all that is needed to make that institution run on sound lines is more finance 9 
— It is a whole time and properly qualified staff that is W'anted 

And propei airangement of the courses 9 — I think so That is my personal view 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Qwrrimbhoy — What is the fear of employers as regard 
elementary literary education 9 — They are afraid that it may turn the boys to literary 
pursuits and that it may affect the recruitment of labour 

Do you think that this is possible with only a smattering of the three R’s 9 — A clever 
boy starting in that way might wish to rise in the educational ladder and work up to 
higher standards 

Are you in favour of making education compulsory m the ease of these boys 9 — I 
am 


Then why do you want to penalise only the factones 9 -I want to make it compul- 
sory everywhere, not merely m factones 

How is the cost of tho day schools met 9 — We give a grant m aid The building and 
the equipment are provided by the firm and they also pay half the cost of the teachers 

Do the half-timers attend the school ? — Only the half-timers They go in shifts 

You are not in favoui of any change m the relation between the Direotor of Indus- 
tries and the Department of Public Instruction 9 — I am nob not in favour of any change in 
the system as it has developed in these provinces 

If an imperial service is established for developing technical and industrial educa 
tion, you will not object to the present control being taken aw ay from the Director of 
Public Instruction ? — I would object strongly still What I undoistood by the proposal 
for an impeiial body of experts was a body of experts who would assist in tho indus- 
trial development of the couutry, like the Board * 

You then say that the control must be by the Direotor of Pubic Instruction 9 — You 
do not wanta separate service entirely 9 — So iar as tho technical schools are concerned, it 
will be an advantage to have a connection between the two branches such as we have deve- 
loped m these provinces as tho result of experience 

Do you not think that the education and the technical budgets affect each other 9 — 
They are entirely oistmct The budget of the literaiy side is something like 29 lakhs 
The technical side budget is still small 

Suppose the Director of Industries prepares his own budget and if he has to spend, 
do you not think that the technical side will have a laiger amount than the literary? — 
Not necessarily 

I think his budget will be a very large one 9 — In regaid to recurring expenditure, 
at present no, m regard to non-recurimg expenditure, possibly 
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Kasoaroh abroad 


Q 22 —It appears to mo thnt tlio answer to this question depends entire]} on uhnt the 
Government of India is prepared to spend on its research institutes Thcro can bo no 
advantage m conducting rcsoirchcs in England, if Indian institutes arc adequately staffed and 
fitted, but it is liopoless to oxpcct oiis or two men to tickle, say, nil tin. cheinH.il problems of a 
country liho India The ofhcieucv of uny re 0 enroll ni-tituto incronsos enormously out of 
proportion to mcronso m staff and what nro noeded m India are institutions which nro large 
enough, uud I mean largo in ov cry sense of the word 


. 0 , jO 23-1 think the chief way in winch the Advwory Council might be of use in India would 

ior Research be to keep some oflico in Imlin informed about laboratories in England It would be useful for 
a worker in a technical laboratory to know what was being dono at tho time in Similar English 
laboratories — 


(1) to at oid possible duplication of work, 

(2) moro especially for rcfcreuce 

A periodical list of English laboratories with the subjects of research undertaken in them 
and a list of workers might be most useful 

A similar Council in India consisting of a scloctod group of research workers and a similir 
group of business men might refer certain problems to colleges Too much mutt not be expect'd 
from teaching institutions Thostnffsof thesonro small, tho institutions nro isolated, and the time 
aamlablo for research is very limited At the «anio time, it is surd) waste of tunc for scientists 
in India to engage m research into pure science at mi) rato for ) cars to come (I do not refer 
to small researches of on educational vnluo to students) Etiropo lins so mail) greater facilities 
for work of this naturo thnt pure science mo) well be left on one side ns a subject of research 
in India Tho difficulty in colleges has been to find out exactly what is wnntcd b) commercial 
firms The Department of Industries is now bringing forward problems for solutions, but the 
list neods cnroiul rovisiou Some of these have received much nltcntion m England and 
Germany , it would bo unwise for colleges to touch these Others seem entirely suitable 


Technological ms 
licutions 


I think technological and research institutions should not bo allowed to dovclop as 
separato units, for the reasons alrcnd) given It is far more advantageous to Lav cone 
institute with a staff of 100, than five institutes each with a staff of 20 Experience in Europe 
and America has prov cd this beyond question It is true that Bangalore is not v cry central, 
but I considerit much wisor to dovclop this ono institute than to start new institutes in North 
India, unless tho Tata Institute were to become very highly specialised (say, non and steel) 
In such a case I should welcome a largo technical institute in North India 


I would havo such institutes imperial in character 


Tho Indian Seienoo Congress has certainly done something to stimulate rc-ourcli, but its 
Indian Soienco organization is not adapted for tnc assistance of industrial dov clopmcnt It is affiliated to a 
angtess puroly academic institution (tho Asiatic Society of Bongnl), it has no permanent committee 

and no habitat Its members consist largely of people remote from industrial work ’ 

It might be possible to develop an industrial section, liut I think that an Indian Advmory 
Council, ns indicated above, would bo much moro useful : 


Study of foroign 
mafchoda 


Every encouragement should bo given to Government toobmeal and 
study conditions and methods in othor countries 


scientific experts to 


Rofaronoo libraries 


Allahabad is fairly woll equipped with scientific works of rofereuco Tho Public Library 
and the Muir College botwoen them take most of the important ponodicnls and hnvo a 
reasonable supply ot back numbers It is probable that tho Public Library will transfer Us 
scientific volumes to tho new University Library If so it is essential that these should bo 
readily accessible to the scientific public whothor connected with education or not 


-I? Unm the University (as distinct from affiliated colleges) takes up scientific work, it is 
doubtful whether the books of refcrenco nro not better located in the Public Lilnarv , ns this 
body can arrange for books to be sent out of the stntion to depositors of Es 1G which tho 
University would not do 

Oral evidence, 6th November, 1910 

President Will you pleaso toll us particularly which phase of chemistry you havo 
paid special attention to ? — Chiefly organic chemistry. 


How many years have you been bore? — Twenty-one 

You have had an opportunity of foitmng a well-considered opinion of 
and technical organisation in India? — Yes. I think so 


the scientific 
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Ono of the questions that wo hav o asked is, whether it is advantageous to ha\ o provision 
for research for special subjects in the United Kingdom, and if so, for what spocinl purposes 
it is advantageous to conduct researches m England rather than in India Will jou please 
gu e us a summary of j our v lows on that point • X$ I have stated in my w ritton ev idenco, it 
seoms to me that it entirely depends on theamiunt of money that Government is propared 
to spend on research in this country If it is prepared to build a research institute on the 
generous scale in which money is spent in America on research, I should say that there 
will be no need foi research work to bo done in England on Indian problems, but it is 
imperative that tho scale should bo a generous ono 

As a whole, supposing sufficient facilities were provided in this country jou would 
prefor to have research done hero? — Yos, on the spot 

For what special reasons 9 — Parti) , I think the work should be done in the condi- 
tions of the country in which tho manufactures have to be carried on, and partlv thoro is 
no doubt that it is easier to get samples of mnternls, both irom the point of viow of qunlitv 
and quantity, moro satisfactorily kore than m England 

And in dealing with problems connected with organic chemistry spociall), when )ou 
have to tako raw materials from tho country, is it nob a fact that tho ponod of a plant’s 
growth aflocts its value from the industrial point of view 9 — Tho plant at an earlv stage 
of its growth might have almost a different composition from that at a later stage 

Consequently, I suppose that you want, not only to bo able to tost the plant at different 
periods of its growth, but test different varieties of the plant and ut different periods of tho 
year in different districts of India 9 — Quito so 

That probably makes it diihcult, if not impossible, to have your research work dono 
in England ?— I think so. 

In addition to doing most of the research work in this country, w ould it not bo 
probable that evory now and then you might come across problems that could not be 
solved in this country, no mattoi how perfectly you develop your research equipment, 
just as, for instance, thoro aro specialists in America who deal with th’ngs not taken up 
in England and specialists in England who deal with things uot takon up ordinarily 
in Gormany Do you think it will be possible to co-operato with the Advisory 
Council for research in the United Kingdom? — l certuinly think so On tho lines I have 
indicated thero should bo a Bimilar Advisoiy Council in tins country whioh would co-operato 
With the Advisory Council at homo 

Do you think that a council could bo formed in India to correspond with that at 
homo? — Not at prosent, until we have gob some scientists in this country 

You know the system adopted by tho council at homo They have a small cobncil of 
distinguished scientific men some or most of whom are either directly connected with 
industries, or the application of science to industries Under that small council thero are a 
series of specialised committees As to tho merits of a piece of research, aud w ho should 
conduct resoarch aud, what kind of research should bo undertaken, they are sotfcled bv the 
small oommittees under tho Advisor) Council 

The question was considered whether tho) should have a largo council roprcsenting 
most of tho mtoiosts, or a small council with a series of specialised committees They 
deoided in favour of a small council with a senes of subordinate committees Do)ou 
think that that system would be an advantage to India, or would jou havo a largo 
oouucil? — It ib essential in my opinion that the first stop in India should come from tho 
business man By that I moau that it is up to tho business man to indicate on what lines 
he wants lesearch done Wo must work to his needs So that I should feel inclined to 
think that tho small council should bo a council of business o\perts, and the Advisor) 
Committee ono of specialists aud scientists. 

You know the constitution of the presont Board of Scientific Advice 9 — Y03 

If we add to that Board representative^ of chemistry and tropical medicine and of 
any other distinct and important subjects not now represented, don’t ) on think that that 
Board will serve the purposo of tho Advisor) Council in Iudia? — No I do uot think so 
It consists of heads of departments Wo are talking about commercial development, 
about industrial dovolopment I would havo a committee of men actuall) engaged in 
business \ ou told me just now that in England )ou have a council consisting of men m 
touch with business. I should liko to see that dovolopmont in this countrj too In m) 
opinion tho Board of Scientific Advico has failed in suggesting research work I mean b) 
suggesting research w ork, suggesting rosoarck work outside their own departments 

But )ou do not think that if wo add to it representatives in chemist) and tropical 
modicmo and some o'lier important subjects that board would uot serve tho purposo 9 — As 
far as tropical medicine goes, ono would sa) at once, yes, because it is onl) remotel), 
connected with industry, but so far as chemistry goes I should say, no I think vve do 
really need business mon to let ns know what industrial needs are 
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Would not that come from tho sub committees appointed undor the Board of Scientific 
Advice ’ Could you not have tho assistance of a certain number of sub committees under 
tho Board of Scientific Advice which Mould include businessmen? Mould not that meet 
vour point in the mattor of chemistry ?— To some oxtont it should depend on the relation 
between the council and tho committees If the committees report to tho council and 
make suggestions to tho council, I think, it w ould If os ory thing is directed by tho council 
entirely, and suggestions come down from the council to tho committees only, I 

think no 


In that case the Board of Scientific Advice would bo more a judicial authority than a 
suggesting one? — Yes 

lliat is piobably the main funotion of the Council It ought to decido betweon 
the relative claims of different researches ? If yon had a series of (hose committed, each 
committee sending its onn proposals for rosourch, there would bo a time when the Govern- 
ment must ask for somebody’s advice as to- tho relative merits of the different 
researches ’—It would meet my objection to tho prosenb constitution of tho Board of 
Scientific Advice if the sub committeos have business mou on tho Board 


I notice that you say that tho Board of Industries in this province has been referiing 
certain problems to tho colleges and universities in the United Provinces of research 
vi ork ’ — Y es 

You have seen this list of problems reforrod to colleges for solution, because you 
are a membei of tho Board of Industries (The President roads out tho list) How many 
colloges in the United Provinces aTe able to tackle this list ? — I have had a man who 
wanted to do some research work under mo, and we started with movvha oil and til oil 
aud I should llunk he would probably take 1$ years to do anything with those to give a 
result that may bo useful from a commercial point of view 


And even thon will he have gono bey ond tho laboratory scale ?— I think he might. 
Of course, as you know, all this roseaich has a largo elomont of luok You might get a 
result in ono day which would prove more valuablo than n pioco of work which took three 
or four years 

Do you approve then of tho publication of a list of subjocts like this ? — I think it is 
useful, because out of it ono may l>e able to pick one or two things 


Would it givo you an idea that theso researches are boing undertaken by cortain 
colloges and that it would bo unwise for you to take them up? — Would it give me that 
idea’ — No I know the colloges An Indian capitalist wishod to have some work done 
connected with the manufacture of artificial porfumes, and foi that reason he wanted til 
oil purified Til, when scented, is used very lirgely ns hair oil, but if til oil can bo used 
for the enfiourage process of extracting perfumes fiom flow orb that would save an enormous 
amount of time and un enoimous amount of labour At present the method by which 
perfumes aie collected is to put til seeds in layms and put flowersou the top, and then put 
another layer of til seeds, then flower again aud soon, and this is kept for a fortnight 
Afterwaids the flowers are lomoved aud some ftesh flowors are put on tho seeds and this is 
repeated for six or seven weeks But if wo can purify the oil from a slightly disao-reoablo 
smell and use the ordinary onflourage process, this could be carried out in three days and 
on the spot instead of sending the seeds round to the districts whore tho flowers are That 
is the sort of thing my student is now trying to work on, and if begot n result in eighteen 
months I should think he had done very well A list of this kind is enough to 
occupy 100 chemists for years ° 


Do you think that it will be possible, as it has been suggested, with this list befoie 
you, that we shall have enough m tho w ay of chemical problems in India of industrial \ alue 
to occupy the whole of a department of chemists ? Do you think it vv ould be wise to 
organise a large department of chemistry for tho whole of India and settle aftorwaidB the 
way in which the Local Governments get their share of chemists, and the wav in which 
the colleges should co operate ’-I think that would be infinitely profmablo to dotting 

here aud there small technical institutions with one or two chemists 
org.™.Yd ! ,p“toSA t ».t s l o 0r “ kP1 "” g '"’“ ld b “ more b, M 


When there is a difference 
obtained in Bangalore, there 
That is quite true 


of opinion, if the results hoie disagree with tho results 
is at present in India no authority to bring y ou togother ?— 


tn D 0 V { , tW0 t par ! m \ nts ^ ^ia ™ correspondence with me I have 
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For that reason you say you would like these departments to be imperial in charac- 
ter 0 — Yes That is one reason, and for another leason one large institute is much more 
efhcient than several small ones 

It does not matter so much if you have an institute or department, if the branches 
m Bangalore, Cawnpore, Pusa or any where else are all correlated by one system 9 — I do 
rot think I would go so far as that I do not think that having four or five institutes 
correlated by one head is as efficient as having all the men working together m one 
institute 

Take the case of chemistry Yon have mineral chemistry, organic chemistry, physical 
chemistry, agricultural chomistiy and so forth Would it not be better to have agricul- 
tural chemistry at Pusa, organic chemistry, soy at Bangalore, and mineral chemistry 
somew here else 9 — I do not feel convinced For instance, agricultural chemistry rather 
stands by itself Often the work done by the agricultural chemist is work which may as 
well be dono in any other institute And very often an organic chemist Hants the help of 
a man who may he a physical chemist If he has not one on the spot he has to woriy over 
a problem which may be elementary and may be solved with the help of the phy sical 
chemist in a v ery short time 

As regards the question of library, it would not be necessary to duplicate reference 
libraries 9 — No 

Supposing a department of that land weie formed by the Government and chemists 
weie lent to the Local Governments either for the control of field expenments or for some 
temporary investigation, can you give any idea as to the number of chemists that you 
think that we may gathei together m one imperial department 9 — It is rather a difbcult 
question to answer i 

I found m my tour through India a large number of chemists who are isolated from 
one another, each undertaking research independently Their pay ranges from Its 500 to 
Es 1,000 wituoui any prospect of getting beyond that and no prospect of any increase in 
position They have no common journal for the publication of their results Do you 
think wo get the best of our chemists in India 9 — They are working in aB bad conditions 
as can possibly bo 

You know roughly how many problems are now crying in India for solunon, not in 
puie pcience, but in the application of chemistry to industrial problems Do you think 
that wo should he extravagant if we asked the Government of India to furnish 10U 
chemists 9 — I should ha\ o Baid 100 chemists myself 

And would you place undei the chief chemist to the Government of India diffeient 
sub-divisionB according to the land of chemistry, organic chemiBtry as one subject, 
mineral and metallurgical chemistry as another subjoct, agricultural chemistry as anothei 
sub]ect and so foitli 9 — An organisation of that nature, yes 

Mr A Chalterlon — Some mention is made in your written evidence bore that problems 
have been sent to the chemical laboratones in the colleges in the United Piovinces foi 
solution Have you any students who aie doing post giaduate work?— I never have more 
than one at a time who has talcon his M Sc and is doing reseaich woik for the D Sc 
Frequently I have got none at all But 1 have just persuaded the Local Government to 
modify the scholarship rules which were not satisfactory and I think we shall now attract 
more students who have taken the M Sc , and who will be ready to come and do a couple 
of years research work befoie they go out to their profession, which is almost invariably 
teaching 

Would you adviso students of that class to take up research work in the Indian 
Institute of Science at Bangalore 9 — I have had students go down to Bangaloie and come 
hack again If there were a really adequate technological institute, I should certainly 
advise them to go to that, unless they wish to take up lesearch woik in pure science But as 
I have stated in my written evidence, I think it is a waste of time to do research into 
pure science in this country except foi its educational value 

In the training of students elementary research is part of their ordinary woik 9 — Of a 
really elementary natuie v 

And you would continue in your own laboratories research in puie science on a moie 
advanced scale? — Yes I would specially do so if a student stated that he was studying 
chiefly to he a professor or teacher in an institution 

Have you any large amount of time to spare for research work outside your normal 
duties as professor of chemistry ?— I am now the Principal of the College, and 1 have 
very little finder war conditions our chemical stall is short-handed The staff consists 
of two professors recruited from Europe belonging to the Indian Educational Service and 
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three Indian professors and two demonstiators Normally, m ordinary times the 
professors of chemistry would be able to spare a good deal of time for research woik 

You say it is desirable to carry on research work m India for certain reasons and you 
are in favour of a Central Technological Institute for all India 1 ' or ^’° Eamc roasons 
that; you have advocated research work m India, is it not desirable that the research work 
should, to a large extent, be done locally 9 Should each province have its own centre of 
research rather than that the whole should be assembled in one place in India?— I think 
not I think that I should prefer to seo all the people working in the central instituto 
I think that you avoid the possibility of duplication The President says that it may be 
done through a central head of the department Thero is no doubt that if you hate ti\o 
or three chemists working in one laboratory, even though they do not work at the same 
problem, they would help one another apart from the stimulus of intercourse 

You said that to a large extent many of the chemical pnbloms which should be 
dealt with should come from the manufaetuiors 9 — Y r es 

The manufacturers would be hotter m touch with the local institutions ? — I think that 
it is a matter of 01 gams ltion If the department is organised so that the manufacturer 
gets into touch with the head of the department, I think that difficulty would he overcomo 

Fourorfivo chemists would work bettor than one man 9 — You compare two institutions 
one mth a staff of a hundred chemists and the other consisting of file institutes each 
containing twenty chemists No you not think that an institution with from five to tou 
expert chemists is a fairly complete unit 9 — No I think thoro should be five to to i men 
woiking on organic chemistry, let us say, ten men on geological chemistry , ten on mineral 
chemistry 

Where are ten men working in the world on geological chemistry m one place 9 — I 
do not know enough about geological chemistiy to tell you 

Or inorganic chomistry outside Germany 9 — In London In many of the films in 
America y ou find fm more 

Y T ou think that at the present time thero is no necessity to have a separate institution m 
the north of Jndia, but that you might coucontrato thewhole thing at Bangalore and develop 
that 9 — I do not Bay that I am \ery doubtful as to that Bangaloro is not central aud it is 
not a government institution to begin with It is rather difficult to seo how it could bo 
absorbed by Government What I do say is that I should ho in favour of a largo central 
institute, but that I would sooner soe Bangalore dovelopod than seo a large number of 
small institutes spring up 

Di E HopLmson — Y ou state m youi written evidence that too much must not be 
expected from teaching institutions Youmean too much icsearch" work 9 — Y os, for the 
leason that the time of the staff is limited and the staff itself is so very limited in estont 

Don’t you think that the students of Allahabad University, foi example, ought to bt 
quite free to pursuo what line of research they like and what tlioy feel they aro specially 
fitted for 9 If you have a professor who is distinguished in some particular line would you 
not leave him quite free to pursue that lino ? — Yes i would not have him bampued by 
the Board of Scientific Advice 

You would not restuct the activity of any piofessor of any university if lie has a 
natural bent in any paiticular direction 9 — I quite agree wuh your suggestion 

Piofessors would naturally take into acoouut moio particularly the educational uses 
of any line of icsearch 9 — Yes 

I should like particularly to ask you this poiut Iu many of the provincial oi 
youngei universities m Euglaud, the piofessois are alway s ready to undertake in then 
laboiatonos, I won't say rcseaioh woik for local industries, but testing woik oi 
something between testing work aud researoh woik Uo you consider that that bhould be a 
regular pi actice heie in the Indian Umveisities ? — I do not think I have cousidere l it 
-U; carefully Personally I have been for years the bacteuologist to the Municipal Board 
a yiahabad, which practically means that soma of the work is done by ouo of my 
assistant professors I think it has been of good educational value in the laboratoiy Then 
again, at Lucknow, the professoi of chemistry in the College there is a food analyst I 
think it is a good thing to have woik of that kind done 

,„i bacteriology You say that the opportunity of solving local problems has bee 
valuable trom a teaching point of view 9 — Yes 

economical 0 *" alS ° Valua,jls to a P rofessor > because it widens Ins outlook ?— Yes, it is also 
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So y ou w ould stimulate the activ lties of the universities in this direction 9 — I am 
afraid they have been limited I am quite m favour of such action It leally comes to 
practically allow mg a professor some amoutit of puvate work Whethei he gets fees or 
not is immateiial, but he should be eucouiaged to bung his college life into touch with the 
local needs of the people. 

It may be private practice, 01 it may bo done with the consent or approval of the 
Principal or the governing body 9 — lhafc is what I mean 

As you raise the point I should like to ask 3011 definitely if you think that it is 
desirable that such work should be paid for independently, and uhether the professor 
should receive fees for extra work of that kind?— 1 certainly think so If we do not 
chwge a fee vie should be inundated with w 01 k Whether I get the fee or my professoi 
gets it is immaterial If we get the fee v\e have to pay it into the treasury unless we 
get special sauction to retain it 

In the next paragraph do you intend to draw a distinction between technological 
and research work ? — 1 do not mean diffoient things I meant the same thing by 
technological and research institution 

Sit D J Tata — You speak of a conti al institute as against a department Do you 
not think that the laige distances we have to cover in India — the geographical difficulties — 
aie igaiusb a central institute 9 Consequently, if theie was a central department and the 
work of all technological institutes in the various provinces was conelated that might 
be an advantage 9 — Bangalore is not very central But I think it may be possible to 
choose a place more contial Personally I feel very, veiy strongly that it is essential 
to get all } our woik as fur as possible m one place 

(There may be problems which ma) absolutely belong to a particular province or distr ct, 
and to take the materials on which to cany on research all the way to this distant place 
may be a little difficult and awkward Atvd so if theie were small institutions for special 
research m special districts and all their work was conelated under a department, would 
that not be an advantage 9 You may be investigating a problem, for instance, on 
something which giewin Bihar, and if you have a research institute there and the tesearch 
is completed what would happen there 9 After all, oue does not expect these problems to 
come up continuously One hopes to attain a solution of a majority of them 

You think that this sort of w ork can be done by deputation 9 The central institute 
can send out a sort of deputation to the spot 9 — Yes. 

You think there is a great advantage in having a scientific atmosphere cieated so 
that everybody who is working in the field of research could be constantly in touch with 
men who are doing similar work m other departments? — I think there is no doubt about 
that That would be one gieat help 

You mentiou a figure of 100 chemists as being at least necessary for starting a 
central institute 'lhat will, cost a very large sum of money You said that a very 
generous scale should be adopted Where is this money to come from 7 — An American 
scie itist m recently discussing tne development of industrial research m England estimat- 
ed that to maintain a sufficiently large laboratory it would cost three million pounds a 
year and that this would only repre ent oue third pec cent of the manufacturers’ profits 
Of course, these figures are not applicable to India but I think that the money for the 
reseaich institute would be available. Supposing that you had 100 chemists and paid 
Rs 1 ,0U0 each xc only comes to Its 1,00,000 a month 'Ihere are a great many men in 
England aud in this country who are quite capable of taking subordinate positions in 
leseaich I w ould not say that we want 100 chemiBts all of the highest grade 

I fully admit that the advautvge to industries would be very great, that the money 
spent on this soit of research would be paid twenty fold, but do you admit that the public 
is educated enough to pay for this in the hrst instanoo in the hope of getting this money 
back 9 — Is xt not tl e function of this Commission to educate the public 

Do you not think that till the public is 'educated it is the Government that should 
provide these funds ? Or is such an institute to be supported by the industries them- 
aelvos 7 — I am afraid that if Government does not provide the money no ons else Will 
In the first place it will have to be maintained by the Government 

Y ou are doing some work in youi laboratories here Cannot your laboratory be 
a sort of feeder institute to the central institute, to which it can give its problems f 01 
solution 9 — I am just m such a position that I am not able to refer to the central 
institute 1 saould only be too glad if the central institute would refer simple things to 
me for my students I have been in the country foi a long time now, but my knowledge 
of w bat is needed by the commercial world is still almost nothing, because Allahabad 
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is an academic centre and we do not come in contact with the peoplo engaged in 
commerce 

You think that the object can be gained by the central institute referring problems to 
the local institutes Should there not be some scattered feeder institutions, as lt uere, 
that would take up certain problems which could be refened to them as well \Vould 
vou not be content with a central imperial institute that is doing scientific w ork, and 
would you not like to have smaller scientific institutes scattered broadcast all ovor the 
country for teaching and at the same timo carrying on a little research ? If you moan 
by teaching, technical schools, it seems to me that this is quite another mutter on whioh 
I am afraid I cannot give an opinion I know nothing about it But for the purpose 
of reseaich I should say no Keep as far as you can to one central institute That is my 
opinion 

I am thinking of the quotsion of training up young men m this country to devote 
themselves to scientific research How could that object be attained? — 1 fchiuk the way 
m w'hichthat can be done ib by giving them as thorough a scientific oducation as possible 
m our colleges and then sending them to the central institute 

This institute should be a teaching institution? — Every reseaich institute is what is 
needed m research to begin with is not men trained in special methods but men who have 
had a good general scientific education 

The way in which you would put the research institute in touch with the industrial 
and commercial centres is by an advisory boaid on which industrial men Bhould have 
some pait ? — That was what I suggested originally, but I would accept tho President’s 
suggestion 

In answer to the question in what way the Advisory Council for Kesearch in tho 
United Kingdom can give assistance to Indian ludustnes, you suggest that “tho best way 
Would be to keep some office in India informed about lnbointones in England and that it 
would be useful for a workor in a technical laboratory to know what was being done at 
the time in similar English laboratories to avoid possiblo duplication of work, etc” 
Could notthe same result be achieved by consulting the technical journals in which the 
details of such work are published fiom time to time 9 — They publish rosults, but they 
often do not get the results till thiee or four y cats after the work is begun and one does 
not know what is being done m the meantime 


Should this office be constantly enquiring in what ways the various people are work- 
ing 9 — Yes, by having returns prepared and sent out here 


Hon'ble Sii Fazulbhoy Cui rimbhoy — In your written statemeut you 6nid that you 
did not think that it would be feasible to carry on research in England ? — I should stick 
to what I had said as a general statement Tliore might possibly bo hard cases which 
might be referred to a very celebrated man at homo who would not come and could not 
come and work in this country But if it means the organisation and maintenance of a 
special institute for carrying on research in England, l think that the money would be 
better spent if it is spent m this country for carrying on research - 


Aie you not of opinion that there may be a central institute in this country vith 
sepaiate institutions for the different prov inces ?—l am of opinion that there should be a 
central institute and not a numbei of small institutes in the provinces 


This big institution, if it is going to be established, will take a long time, and a lot of 
monoy would have to be spent Don’t you think that in the meantime some of the 
colleges should be equipped in which students would bo given scholarships oi prices to 
begin with 9 — I think it is better to *pend the money on the central institute direct 


Yv hat is y our opinion about the matenal ? — Do you think that tho people are lntolh- 
gon and capable of doing research work" — Some of our best men aio very well capable 
of doing research w ork under superv ision I do not think they have sufficient ima^ina- 
th°em 1DaUgurate reseaich " ork . but they aie very good, skilled manipulators, -many of 


liwmo uu 




Don t you think that affcex some yeais they cau 
I am prepared to answer that question at all 

You refer to the difficulties of the colleges m finding out what kind of research the 

ought to take up Can this not be obviated ?_I think that Mi Silver the Director c 
twenty r year h s aS ^ ^ t0 ° bvIat6 He has S lven us eQ0U S h to g° on foi ten t 
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WITNESS No 10 

1 The IIon’ble Mr L P "Watson, Messrs Cooper, Allen <t Co , Cawnpore 

Written Evidence 

I — Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

Q 1 — I havo from time to timo boon associated with schemes for raising capital for 
industrial enterprises, and thoro lias novei, in my ovponouco, been any difficulty in getting 
the oapital reqmred 

Q 2 — Sound business propositions, have drawn the capital required mainly from 
business men 

Q 3 — I believe that ginning factories suffer most in this respect, and in a lees dogree 
tanneries and leather factories genernlh Tin. capacity of output of the tanneries m the 
Bombay and Madras Presidencies m particular is far greater than the off take is over 
likely to bo under ousting fiscal conditions lam, of course, rofemng to the stato of 
affairs in normal times 

Q o — I am not specially attracted by any of the methods enumerated except perhaps 
no 7 At the same time, 1 can readily imagine that, under certain conditions, it might bo 
found desirable, or et on necessary , for Got ornment to afford financial aid to a particular 
industry, but tho form in which this aid should bo given would have to bodotormined by 
tlio special circumstances of the case, and no hard and-fast rules need be laid down 

Q G — Whore financial aid Ins been rendered to an industry, I considor that Govern- 
ment should, so long as the industry remains indebted to Government, oxcreise some 
control over its operations I cannot think, however, that it would bo oithor m tho best 
interests of Gov eminent or the industry to appoint Government directors Govornmont 
control should, in my opinion, lie confined to a gonoral audit of accounts particular 
attention bung given to (1) the checking of ruv material prices , (2) the fair distribution 
of charges such as salaries, wages, steam power, etc , (3) tho total cost of production , (4) 

tho selling pneo of tho finished article Tho Government auditor would be nblo to decide 
whether the industry was being run on economical and ascert lined lines, without interfer- 
ing with the actual management of the industry 

Q 8 — I would suggest that factories pioneored by Government should bo handed 
over to private capitalists o” companies ns soon as thoro is reason to behove that they 
havo reached a profit earning stngo Thoro arc certain factories such ns those employed in 
tho manufacture of munitions, etc, which might, with advantage to the Stato, contmuo to 
remain entirely under direct Government control and management, but I would strongly 
urge that, where political reasons do not enter into their calculations, Government should 
not, under anv cir> umstances, convo-t industrial undertakings into permanout Govornmenb 
institutions Tho management of a Government factory is, genornlly speaking, composed 
of units working under conditions which put a distinct burner in the way of industrial 
development Inspectors General superintendents, and oversoors aro all pensionable 
cmployCs of Govornmont, and although 1 do not, for a moment, wish it to bo inforrod that 
I regard this us likely to kill initiative, I do maintain that it fails to produco that desire 
for bettorment which actuates the average business-man and which is tho fundamental 
principle governing nil industrial dovolopmont ‘the history of India’s industries and 
those of Cawnpore in particulai provides ample and conclusive owdcnco of this 

Q 11 — Thoro should not, in my opinion, bo any limitations imposed on Government 
aid to a now enterprise if it compotes with an established oKteriml trado, provided there is 
a reasonable piospoct of its ultimately becoming self-supporting, or if the trado, with winch 
it is competing is being bolstered up by bounties or subsidies or protected by tariffs i'ho 
effect which tho relinquishment of au enterprise might havo on kindrol industries, or tbo 
hardships it might entail on Inbour and so on, would necessarily have to be takon into 
account 


, II. — Technical aid to industries 

Q 21 — I havo had no evporicneo whatovor of the aid afforded by tho Scientific and 
Technical department of tho Imperial Institute to Indian industries, but it seems to mo 
concoivablo that an institute of tho kind in England conducted by an efficient staff 
eomposod of exports, with some personal know ledgo and experience of India, mighb servo 
a very usoful purposo 

III — Assistance in marketing products 

Q 31 and 32 — My experience of industrial exhibitions m India is that they afford 
peculiar facilities for social intercourse, but they fail to accomplish to any appreciable 
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extent wliat should be tboir prime object, mz , the bringing together of buyers and Boilers 
and I am of opinion that, at the present time, at all events, Government would hardly bo 
justified in encouraging them 

t Q 37 —Lists of the ai holes imported by Government should be published and samples 
made readily available at such centies as may be considered most convenient for tho 
inspection of likely manufacturers 

Q 38 —I have no criticism to offer on tho rules regulating the purchase of stores by 
Government depaitmonts Rules are no doubt necessary and I am sure that thoso in 
existence are strictly adhered to, but wo want something more than mcro automatic formula 
to encourage and develop India’s industries There is a feeling in tho minds of a good 
many manufacturers m India that Government, notwithstanding the rules laid down, are 
still purchasing from outside markets largo quantities of stores which could bo obtained 
m the country If this is the case, I believe it to bo attributable to two mam causes , (1) 
a want of knowledge on tho part of Government bujing departments as to what India can 
produce, and (2) ignorance on the part of tho manufacturer as to what Government actually 
requires If these two disabilities were removed w e should hoar loss m time of Government’s 
iniquities in passing the local manufacturer over What I would suggest as a preliminary 

, step is that the superintendents and assistants of all Government buying departments 
should visit periodically all factories producing goods of tho nature of those now purchased 
from abioad, and learn something, not only of the goods that aro actually bomg manufac- 
tuied, but of the possibilities or the industries visited With the know lodge which they 
would in time acquire, and w hich I would respectfully state they do not at presont possoss, 
Government’s buyers would be able to very materially reduce their homo indents and by 
doing so encourage and develop local industries to a verj marked extent and withm a very 
short penod It would, on the othei hand, he tho duty of tho manufacturer to study 
Government’s requirements more carefully than be lias done m the past, and this, it may 
be taken for granted, he would do, if tho bare possibility of Government patronago was 
assured to him What the manufactuier wants also is a fair comparison of the prices of 
the articles he pioduces with those imported by Government, and it is incumbent on 
Government when making comparisons to see that they are allocating a fair proportion of 
all charges, packing, rail, and sea freight, import duty, etc , over their home purchase 

F . — Training of labour and supervision 

Q 44. —The average Indian workman has the knack of acquiring with lomarkablo 
rapidity a certain dexterity m the handling and use of tools, but he seldom attains to the 
stage in which he might justifiably bo termed a skilled workman TbiB, to my mind, is 
due to various causes — a lack of real interest m his work, and the want of individual taste, 
etc He generally fails, however expert he may bo otherw iso, to observe the importance of 
giving his attention to details The want of finish in Indmn-mado articles is proverbial, 
and in the trade in which I am employed, that of the mann facturo of leather articles, this 
is the most glaung defect Personally, I do not lopk, foi nt least some timo to oome, for 
any veiy marked improvement m this respect I have noted, however, with feelings of 
extreme satisfaction, and it has been noted by other emploj ers of labour, that tho compara 
tive cleanliness aud orderliness in their homo lives which has been secured to a poicentage 
of the workmen by the erection of model villages has boon reflected in their work, and I 
am very suie that the skill and efficiency of the labourer is to a very great extent depen- 
dent upon healthy, cleauly and, orderly home surroundings, whatever his caste or creed 
may be In our factory the steps adopted to impiovo tho labourers’ efficiency and skill are 
those usually obtaining in most factories, v iz , good pay foi good work, and a system of 
bonuses lor exceptionally good w ork, and so on 

Q 50 — Industrial schools should, m my opinion, be under the control of the 
department of Industries 


' VI —General official administration andoiganisation 

, ^ , 5( >> 61) and 62 — These questions have been replied to by the Secretary, Upper 
xndia Chamber of Commerce, and I agree with the views he has expressed, and I would 
only add that I am stioegly of opinion that the Boaid of Industries should be composed 
mainly of business men, and not largely of educationists, journalists, and hamsters, as it 
is au pie^ent ; 

X — General 

Q 111 —Yes 


Q 113 Yes, but my investigations are not yet sufficiently 'completed to warrant me 
in reterrmg to them “ " L 

Oral Lvidenoe, 6tu November, 1316 1 

Commerce^— Yes U ° (ier8tanii that J ou 810 the President of the Upper India Chamber of 
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And as such you are a member of the United Provinces Legislative Gounod 9 Yes 

I understand that the opinions given in your written evidence are your personal 
opinions , they do not represent the Chamber of Commerce ? — No 

In yom preliminary notes you state that you have had no experience whatever of the 
aid afforded by the Scientific and Technical department of the Imperial Institute to 
Indian industries, but it seems to you conceivable that an institute of the kind m England 
conducted by an efficient staff composed of experts, with some personal knowledge and 
experience of India, might serve a very useful purpose — Yes 

Can you suggest any way in which the present staff of the Institute could be supple- 
mented by exports with Indian experience ? — I thought perhaps there might be an inter- 
change with officials in the Indian service 

A scheme of the following kind has been suggested to us, namely, that the Indian 
Government should send home one mineral expert, one vegetable expert, and possibly one 
forest expert These officers should remain on duty at home for say, two or three years, 
and aB the two or thieo years expire they would be replaced and would leturn to the 
Indian service, the idea being that they would carry on enquiries at home on behalf of 
Government and on behalf of the firms m India either acting in conjunction with the 
Imperial Institute or with the Board of Trade or with both They will also pick up 
information m Englaud for transmission to the departments in India, thereby helping 
them in investigations and research Do you approve of this system 9 — I think it is a very 
excellent idea I had in my mind some such scheme when I made my short note I 
should prefer the youngor men, as retired officers would, I feai, lose touch with India 

Would you prefer the younger officer to be associated with the Boaid of Trade acting 
m conjunction with the Imperial Institute 9 — With both ° 

You say that the lists of articles imported by Government should be published and 
samples made readily a\ ailablo at such centres as may be considered most convenient for 
the inspection of likely manufacturers, and yon develop that idea by stating in your note 
“ What I would suggest as a preliminary step is that the superintendents and assistants 
of all Government buying departments should visit periodically all factories producing 
goods of the nature of those now purchased from abroad, and learn something, not only 
of tho goods that are actually being manufactured, but of the possibilities of the industries 
•visited” I suppose you mean most of the Government officers in India who are purchasing 
officers 9 —! refer to the absolute heads of Government buying departments 

Do you think that wo should hax o in India a stores purchasing department similar tt 
that of the India Office and that tho stores department should contain enough of variety 
m the way of technical experts to judge the quality of the materials to be purchased and 
to know tho firms that are producing tho articles of the quality Government requires 
Do you think that a scheme of that kind could be worked out 9 — It seems to me feasible 
I am averse, however, to tho multiplication of Government departments and would make 
the best use of tho existing ones My idea was that tho officers responsible for the purchase 
of Government stoics should visit the factories to enable them to come in contact with the 
suppliers and to understand what they are capable of producing 

But that would be done by the stores department 9 — Yes, that would be so 

There will be a large numbor of articles roquirod that could not be manufactured m 
India, and would not bo manufactured for many years to come, r nd these indents will be 
passed on to the India Office by tho stores depaitment 9 — Yes 

In answer to question no 111, can you mention any industries for which India seems 
peculiarly suited ou account’ of its resources m raw materials, labour, and market 9 — I 
have in my mind one or two industries such as tho extracting of tanning material and 
paper pulp But 1 should liko to carry my investigations n little further before mention- 
ing them 

Mr A Chalterton — In answer to question no {>, you state tint Government control 
should be confined to a general audit of accounts, particular attention being given to the 
checking of raw material, prices, fair distribution of charges, total cost of production and 
the selling price of the finished aiticlo 1 havo had some experience of this, and what 
struck mo as an even more important item is the stock-checking 9 — Yes I regard that as, 
a very important point 

The auditors geneially do not cheok the stock 9 — They are expected to cheek the stock 

The point is this There may be a large amount of stock which may have dote lorated 
considerably m v alue, but which is entered m the books at its original value Have you 
any practical suggestions as to how the real value of the stock may be arrived at for pui poses 
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of audit 9 — I think the inclination would be, so long as Government assistance is being given 
forthe manufactures to undervalue the stock rather than to overvalue it Government could 
always insist on an expert examination of the stock and could see that it was correctly valued 

In answer to questions 31, 32, and 33, yon give your opinion about industrial exhibi- 
tions Has it any particular reference to the big industrial exhibition held at Allahabad 
some years ago 9 — I do not think it accomplished very much m bringing buyers and sellers 
together It°afforded facilities for meeting friends I consider it was a good tamasha. 

, Could you tell us here that it was a failure from a business point of view 9 — I regard 
it as such The industries exhibited derived very little benefit from it 


I understand that there was a proposal made at the Allahabad exhibition to hold 
another one eithor at Calcutta or-Madras or some other centre and that the manufacturers 
and also their agents were strongly opposed to it 9 — Yes 

It rather puts them to heavy expense with very little return 9 — Yes 

Dr E Eoplinson —In answer to question no 1 do you refer to Indian capital ? — I 
am leferrmg to local Indian capital of these provinces 

You say that the capacity of output of the tanneries in Bombay and Madras is far 
greater than the demand m normal times under existing fiscal conditions Do you mean 
that the trade is killed by foreign competiti m 9 — It is killed by foreign duties England 
is practically the only buyei of Madras and Bombay tanned cow-hides for the simple reason 
that other countries have imposed such hea\y import duties on these that an export trade 
is rendered impossible 


The home Indian market is a limited one and more than supplied 9 — Yes 


In regard to the appointment of Government officials ns directors of industrial 
companies, can y ou give your reasons for objecting to the appointment 9 — There is always 
the risk that a Government official might only possess a superficial knowledge of the 
industry and might consequently bo more of a hindrance than a help 

What is required of him is to see that the business is financially sound 9 — I provide 
for that bj appointing an auditor instead 

Do you think that an auditor will serve the same purpose as a director 9 — I think so 
In this connection he would serve a better purpose 

Have you any objection to exhibitions for quite special objects, for instance, motor 
exhibitions as distinguished from general exhibitions ? — 1 have no objection to them at all 
But I do not see that they are likely to bung buyeis and sellers together An exhibition 
of special objects m Calcutta, for instance, would not be likely to attract many people 
from other parts of India 

In answer to questions 44 and 45, you say that the average Indian has a natural 
dexterity in the handling and use of tools when young, but you BUggesb that this disappears 
after a time ? — It does not disappear, but he does not improve greatly beyond a certain 
stage The period when he begins to stagnate is after he consummates Ins marriage 

Does it come back later 9 — In soma cases 


Do yon think that given the dexterity which you remark upon that could be turned to 
better account by some system of manual training m the elemental y schools 9 — Yes, I 
think certain advantages would he got in that direction We mtioduced a system of 
manual training in our own factoiy The skill and efficiency of the labourer is to a 
very large extent dependent upon healthy and cleanly surroundings and m keeping the 
good ones together as far as possible Tbeie has been a marked change in their 
during the last 15 years 


ji . i. 6 o° Q Tii , as k "hethei the boys who come to your school are entire.. 

! »• 1 | )era 'l® when they come We only employ them for a few horns a day ana 

wrn»f!^ ma school for the rest of the day They' are taught to read and write in the 
j . i Br ue teach them something of oui own particular industry, vie what a hide 

f h , 8 0 ^“ch it 8 different parts aio put, etc Iho manual work they do is in the 

inctory and not in the school 


Therffm * a ? tor y Bremen 9 — The teacheis aie Government coitificated teachers 

the :lro 9lmS ™ d to half-timers 9 — Yes Whoa me started 

school we had some difficulty m getting the scholars to attend school But we are 
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now getting scholars from outside Peoplo are beginning to realise that it is an advantage 
to their boys to gain some elementary training 

You have made it compulsory in your factory? — We make it compulsory, because we 
do not allow them to run wild when they are not working in the factory 

Hon’ble Sir R N Moolerjee — In answer to question no 2, do you refer to Indi m 
capital or European capital ? — Mostly from European business-men There are very few 
Indians 

The auditors are public auditors?— I mean Government auditors from the Accountant- 
General’s department 

Sir D J Tata — With regard to exhibitions, 'do you think your object would he 
gained if you had a sort of travelling exhibition ? — I think the purpose would be served 
by the opening up of agencies in the different big towns for the exhibition and sale of 
particular articles 

With regard to what you said about the purchase of stores by Government 
departments m Europe, are you aware of any vested interests ? — No, I am not 

With regard to your answer to question 38 you say — “ What the manufacturer wants 
•also is a fair comparison of tho prices of the articles he produces with those imported by the 
Government, and it is incumbent on Government when making comparisons to see that 
they are allocating a fair proportion of all charges, packing, rail and sea freight, import 
duty, etc , over their home purchases ” I do not quite follow ?— -Suppose the Government 
wished to bring out a particular article that is manufactured in this countiy and I, as 
a manufacturei, submitted my rate, say Its 20, 1 expect, when Government imports that 
article from home that it will add to tho English price packing, sea freight, import duty 
and all other charges landed at Bombay or Calcutta before drawing a comparison of 
prices 

President — Doos it not follow naturally in this way that the Government will 
accept from joua price that will pay thorn ? — I do not know what Government doos 
I have had cases where my price has been compared to the price of the London 
manufacturer without taking into consideration the charges I have referred to 

Sir R J Tata — In answer to question 44 at the very end, you say you are sure 
that “ [the skill and efficiency of tho labourer is, to a very great extent, dependent upon 
healthy and cleanly and orderly home surroundings ” Do you think that it might be an 
advantage m your factory to givo yourselves good food to your operatives, say iu the 
middle of the day ? — W o frequently give food to our workers when they do work at night 
but hitherto we have not given thorn food during the day 

Do you not think that if you gave them good food the second generation will probably 
he bettor and turn out bettor work ?— It would be an advantage in some cases if we fed 
them and clothed them, but they would not accept these conditions Much of the money 
earned is wasted on marriage ceremonies, etc 

Hon’ble Sn F H Stewart — With reference to your answer to question No 60, 
you put industrial schools under the control of the department of Industries You 
eliminate the Director of Public Intruction altogether ? — I do not see that ho is wanted 
very much 

Would you form a separate department of Industries as an Imperial department ? — 

Certainly 

Whom would you put at the top 9 Who will be the head man 9 — I should have a 
business-man I should make his status equal to that of the head of the Commerce and 
Industry department My idea would be to separate tho two depaitments, a head for each 

Manual training takos place in your factory 9 — Yes. 

An improvement might be made in that direction if Government weio to start a 
general system of technical training? — Yes The technical school in Luoknow has been 
doing some good work There is no doubt in my mind that cleanliness and orderliness in 
their home lives produces good taste 

With reference to jour answer to question No 5, jou are not attracted by any of the 
methods that have been suggested foi financial aid to industries either on a large or small 
scale ? — I would judgo each case on its merits 

You do not approve of tho appointment of Government directors 9 lam not referring 
to officials but to non officials ? — I have had no experience. I cannot help thinking that 
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the interference of a director of that land would cause a manager 01 piopnetoi possibly 
to lose an interest m the industry 

You do not think it is a \ eiy piactical suggestion ? — No 

You think that the needs of the case might be met by the appointment of Government 
audited s ? Do you think that Government anditois would supply that nootl 9 — I have had 
experience of Government auditors Some of thorn aro very compotcnt men indeed, and 
quite able to deal with manufacturing accounts 

Would you loirc thorn tmdor the Accountant General or put them undor the 
department of Indnstiics?— Under the dopaitment of Industries as the reports would 
have to go fust to the Dneotor of Industries 

Horible Sir Fasnlbhoy Currimbhoy —Do you consider that trade, which is 
competing by being bolstered up by bounties or subsidies, should be counteracted by the 
starting of similai industnes with Govoinnionfc aid ? What particular trades bolstered tip 
by bounties 01 subsidies 01 pioteeted by tariffs, liavo you in mind which need 
counteraction 9 — I was not lefornngto any particular tiade 

Referring to Government purchase of Btoros, y ou emphasize two difficulties Do you 
think that they would bo lemodied by having a central commercial information bureau 
which could circulate information and samples 9 —No I would rather favour a stores 
department as suggested by Sir Thomas Holland 

Do you seriously attubute the want of huish in Indian mndo articlos to tho habits of 
life of the woikmen 9 —I think that counts a great deal 

Is it not the climatic condition that contributes to this voiy largely ? — I do not think 
so 


Are not your schools subsidised by tho municipality ?— No 

Is tbeio any dunk evil amongst y our mill-hands ? — Yos Unfortunately wo employ 
a largo number of Chamars 

Does it largoly contribute to tho absentees on holidays ’—Frequently But I 
frequently find that tho man w ho drinks is a x ory good workman 

Ou the day he gets Ins pay and drinks, does he appear for work on tho next day 9 — 
We have to bung them in We keep a oloso eyo on them Wo liaio that trouble 
particularly at tho present time 

Have you noticed tho tendency to stait concerns without firs) making suro of tho 
extent of iuw material a\ ailable, tho vicinity of such material, and the suitability oi such 
material 9 — It no doubt occurs 


Witness No 11, 


Mn C T Allin, Met chant, Gawnpoic, representing thcNoith India Matches, Ld , 
Bareilly , the Guwnpore Fibi e Co , Ld Cawnpoi e , the wcclly newspaper “ Commerce, ” 
Ld , Calcutta , fruit-gi owing m the United Pi ovmces 

Written Evidence 


I — Financial aid to industrial cntci prises 

Q 1> No difficulty m laising capital from Buirsh sources complete failure m an. 
attempt to raise capital from Indian sources (undei the best auspices) 

I suggest that the best ways of interesting Indian capital, would bo fa ) by printed 
propaganda and adveitisemont through unofficial modia, which m turn would bo rocognised 
and assisted by Government and its offieors 9 by the systematic mtioductiOD in any form 
o advertisement for subscription of capital, of tho name of one or offier ofthosownc? 
banking institutions of this country 


Q 4 Extiemely disappointing The refusal by the Government of India of a request 
for a loan, dunng the 11 ui peuod, of two lakhs to help to maintain a pioneer mdustiy Tho 
loan had the backing of the Lieutenant Governoi of these Piovinobs and unquestionable 


5— (1)A(2) Only in special oases where considerable sums have been already 
expended by an individual or individuals m tho genuine eudexyour to 
piomote a new industry 
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(3) A desuable method, without subsequent refund 

(4) Only undei veiy special circumstances 

(5) Only 'when Government may liav e on hand plant and machinery which 

has been used foi trial or experimental purposes by them 

(C) Desirable under two conditions only — when the industry in question is 
one which is vital (a) either to the Government, or (b) as a key 
industry, to this country’s manufactures — it being understood that such 
support of that industry is required by those mteiested 

(7) On all occasions when (a) the manufacture is of suitable quality and 
price, ( b ) and particularly when an imported article competes, (c) when 
the industry which produces the aiticle is new, and until it is firmly 
established 

Q 6 — Undei any methods whero Government supply funds which are not repayable 
The form of control should be power to sciutmi/e accounts if desired 

Q 7 — I am not in favour of Government pioneer factones, but of faetones for pioneer- 
mg new industries which, run under private control, should bo diy-nursed by Government in lonear ac oriss 
practical form 

Q 8 — By paying the salary of practical experts, chosen and appointed with the 
approval of Government By practical assistance in the orectionof buildings and transport 
facilities (in such a case as that of the Kumauu fruit industry and also fibie-growing) 

Q 13 — Tho principle that an industry, once established and proved, no spocial aid Limits of Govorn- 
should. be given to promote similar industries m the same country meat assistance 

Q 14 — Yes, w here aud when it can be proved that indigenous enterprise cannot succeed 
andprovidod tho imported article is not of such cost as to cripple an industry in which that 
article is a necessary component 

II — Technical aid to industries 

Q 15 — Some very useful mfoimation fiom tho Director of Industries of this province . T 00)xni0! ,j n 
and frequent statistical data of timber and bark supplies by the Forest department Also gonet&l 
most useful and Yalunblo technical aid from the Agricultural department in regard to the 
tube-well boring 

On the other hand, most unhappy experience in regard to the technical data put up in 
Government Blue Book form on the subjoot of wood suitable for match splints 

Q 17 — That Government have tho right to use tho knowledge gained thereby 

Q 18 — Restriction to an extent which would safeguard tho interests of the pioneer, 
until he had gamedsuch start as would enable him to benefit by tho reward of his labours, the 
industry being a Btnall one catering for a circumscribed market. 

Q 21 — Satisfactory, in the one or two instances whore samples of fibre wore submitted Research ibroia 
to them for valuation and comparative purposes Its advantages are that it is very much 
m touch with the world’s market 

Q 22 — It is advantageous to have certaiu research work conducted m the United 
Kingdom (1) for climatic reasons, (2) for reasons given in answer to question No 21 

Q 25 — It is most desirable that a thoiough, united, and complete survey be made of Surveys for miu a - 
thc best way m which to extinct timber fiom the Himalayau forests tnal P ut P° 5ES 

Q 27 — Tho results of an industrial suivey should be mudo useful to industries through 
the medium of the newspapers, particularly those dealing w ith commercial and industrial 
matters, and thiough records available from provincial Dnectors or Industnes 

III — Assistance m marletmg •products 

Q 28 — The commercial museum temporarily instituted up country lesulted, in as far Commercial musc- 
as tho match factory at Baieilly was concerned, in numberless futile onquines for agency urns 
rights 

Q 30 — Desirable, and the only way m whioh to bring these smaller industries before SlIos ageaoloc 
the general public , they should be devolopsd on the lines of that which exists in Cawnpore 

Q 32 — Not until the country’s manufactures knvo been more fully developed 


Exhibitions 
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Trade teprosen- n 34 _The political department should bo forced to assist the empire’s trade in 
tatives mnc h the same way as America’s representatives do 


Government pat 
ronage 


Q 3G— No 

q 37 —Data should bo available 

O 38 —The present ruling is a farce, since it is hardly observed in the lottor, and never 
in the spirit m which it was flamed. It should be ponalfor the indenting officer to Government 
to send indents home without first referring to the Director of Industries in each province 


IV —Other forms of Government cud 


Supply of raw q 4Q Government should, on the recommendation of the Diroctor of Industries 

natanaia from any particular province, aid with supply of raw materials when conditions desorvo 

such aid particularly if one of those conditions happens to bo competition from an imported 
article which has had assistance m any form fromits own Government 

Lina polioy Q 41 —Municipal control of land, whore the municipality is proponderatmgly 

Indian and unfettered, is likely to hinder (and m the case of the Bareilly Match Factory 
actually has hindered) industrial development 

The remedy would ho the grant of certain powers to tko Collector or Commissioner, 
with recognized righb of appeal to the Local Government 


In obviously' deserving cases 


V — Training of labour and supervision 

Q 46 — Considerable experience m tho leather industry 

Q 49 —Day schools for shorb-time employ ees —good on the whole 

Q 50 — Unquestionably under tho department of industries Comploto subordination 
of the department of education under the department of industries m such mattors 


VI — General official admimsti ation and 01 gamsation * 

Q 50 — Tho Director of Industries, and an Industrial Board Practically a clean 
sweep of the Board of Industries as at present constituted 

Q 57 — A Director of Industries Also a Board of Industries, w ith tho Director of - 
Industries ns Chairman, the Board to be composed of two European and two Indian members 
of the province who are practically interested in industries, to bo nominated by tho 
Lieutenant Governor , one each, official and responsible representatives of Forests and 
Agriculture tho Secretary to tho Chamber of Commerce 

Tho Board should be advisory, without budgettod funds But its rooommondntions 
should receive far more consideration by the Lioutonant Governor and his financial 
advisers m the futuie than they have in the past 

Q 60 — Yes "Where possible a businoss man 

Q 61 — The Director cf Industries should bo tho modium between the provincial 
Government and the Board of Industries 


Q 62 — A single Chief Direotor of Industries, who would keep in closo touch with tho 
provincial Directors of Industry But tho Chief Director should not bo considered either 
the fon 8 et ongo of industrial information, noi should his function bo that of accumulating 
data His puncipal duty should lie in lepresenting questions, proffered by provincial 
Governments (at the instigation of provincial Dneetors or otherwise) to tho Imperial 
Government and m negotiating, whore necessary, with heads of departments in tho 
Imperial Government for concessions oi facilities and emonts in such things as 

transport, irrigation, tariffs, etc 

Briefly the activities of the present department of Commerce and Industry should be 
decentralized and its status entirely altered 


General 


VII Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 


Q 63 — The forest reseaich institute at Dehrn Dun would 
into closer touch with the Industnes department and Board 


benefit by being brought 


Provincial depart 
raonts 


Q 68 — Inciease in the number of first clasB chemists 
seem to he the desideratum particulai !y in 1 elation to tho 


and m chemical research would 
mattei of indigenous dyes 
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Q 69 — Under provincial control, and iu close touch with the depaitment of Industries 
the piovmeial departments to keep m close touch with each other over matters of 
experiment and special im estigation 

Q 70 — At Government expense 

Q SO —No 

Q 81 — In no w ay 

VIII — Government organization for the collection and dish ibution of commercial 

intelligence 

Q 82 — Government statistics as at present collated are misleading, and are too 
approximate and general to be of any real value 

Q 83 — The present system is not of appieoiable value, and should be done away with 
Commercial newspapers which aie generally read, should be the media for distribution of 
useful data only untrammelled by a wido oollcction of facts which may only be required 
by the very fow 

Q 81, — None 

Q So — Government should assist and encourage those existing trade journals which 
are generally recognized and lead 

IX — Other forms of Government action and organization 

Q 94 — The law relating to trade marks in this country is apparently ineffective, and 
out ot date Facilities should be given for proper registration of trade marks and rights 

Q 97 — In regard to the fruit trade, which it is so necessary to thiB country to 
encourage, it is desirable that all railwaj s should be forced to adopt tho use of cold storage 
vans of a recognizod and approved pattern 

Q 105 — Until the enormous unused products of tho forests m India have been fully 
opened up and placed at tho disposal of tho couutiy, it should bo made penal for that 
department, either Provincial or Imperial, to show a surplus m tho annual budget All 
returns should be sunk in tho development of and opening up of forest resources in 
conjunction with privato enterprise 

<2, 108 —I have found from experience that they hardly exist, 


Oral Evidence, 6th November, 1916. 

President — With rofoionce to joui answer to question No 1, will you give some 
•details of your experience in raising capital for industrial concerns 9 — I have found no 
difficulty in raising capital from Bntish sources, oveu in such risky ventures as the one 
or two I am interested in, matches, fibre growing, fruit aud so on But I may say that 
I failed completely m an attompt to raise capital from Indian sources When this match 
factory was about to be started in Baroilly, the Lieutenant-Governor particularly wished 
me to give tho Indians in Bareilly every chance to take up such capital as they could aud 
1 had no objection whatsoever So I addressed the Piesident of the Municipality, who 
was a leading man there, and some of his friends, and gave them data and every facility 
But although they woro told, and realised, that there was a stroDg hacking to this venture, 
and although it was to be started actually in their own town and their own people 
would be employed, there was nob a single offer of capital either small or large 

You propose printed propaganda and adveitisement through unofficial media which 
in turn would be recognised and assisted by Government and its officei3 9 — What I 
mean is this, that I think the hoarded wealth which is supposed to exist in India — 
certainly to a large extent with the zammdar classes who at present have \ery lifctla to 
encourage them to take an interest in business — should bo tapped by new methods There is 
no one who really gets at these people who have their money lying useless I also suggest 
“ the systematic introduction m any form of ad\ ertisement for subscription of capital, of 
the name of one or other of the sound banking institutions of this country ” Every 
Indian trusts in English Danks, or at any rate in sound banking institutions The actual 
name of “bank” goes far in the opinion of the Indians of this country 

Hon’ hie Sir B X Mookerjee — When you say that you could not get money did you 
issue a fully detailed prospectus of that match factory 9 — Y es 

Did that prospectus show, by calculations and figures, any profit to be gained ?— 
No, because we were going largely on figures which had been put forward by, firstly, 
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people who were interested m selliug rnabh macbmeiy, und secondly, oa data nhich were 
given in certain Government Blue Books 


The public had no duta boFore them in the prospectus to find whether 
would be a profitable venture or not ’—Only in general torms, Ao actual 
given 


that venturo 
figures wore 


How will a bunk help a company before it is formod ?• — IVbat I mean is this, that tbo 
prosjiectus should prominently show tho namo of tbo bankets of the proposed company 

Generally, all prospectuses under tho presont Act must say which is tho bank? — I 

think that vs hardly biought out enough Tho introduction of the bank’s namo should bo 
a practical guaiantoo that tho endeavour is a sound ono 


Tho bank is only for depositing your money and disbursing your money ’—Yes. 


Apart from that, up till now the bank has not taken any responsibility for tho 
concern No, and I do not think that itsliould take responsibility beyond tho fact that 
banks which aio going to help tho industries of this country, or whoso uame3 are going to 

be mtioduced as having Gov ernmont’s backing behind them, should bo mado to feel that 

they are responsible for only putting thoir names to w hat thoy boliove to bo sound 
ventures 


The bankoi is fieo to give his namo to any vouturo ho likes? — Yes But if bo ib 
going to give his namo to something which is absurd and usky, something that cannot 
possibly succeed and so on, ho deserves to lose confadenco and custom 

Suppose tho namo of tho Bank of Bengal is put in tho piospectus will tlmt attract 
capital ’—I think it should be an understood thing in tho futuro that the ventuio that has 
this bank’s namo is not a bogus concom, etc 

To dovolop an industry or stait a new company I do not quite seo how a bnuk can 
help you What is your idea 0 — What I havo at tho back of my mind is that in tho near 
futuie Government will oncourago banks, by hacking thorn, by lending them money 
cheaply and so on, and the hanks will in their own turn help industries 

According to the Act which is now in voguo, tho Indian Companies Act, no shares 
can bo allotted, no company can bo formed unless tho full capital is subsciibed Suppose 
you want to raise a concern with a capital of eight lakhs According to tho present 
Act, unless y ou tell tho Begistiar that you have got tho oigbt lakhs subscribed — it may not 
be fully paid, but promised by allotment — tho company cannot bo registered Therefore, 
I do not see how' the hank can help you You must registor tho company and gob your 
share capital subscribed The hunk can holp y ou when you aro in want of mouoy* for 
working the thing, oi, aftor y ou foim a company if y ou want nny other assistance from tho 
hank to help you’ — You aro dealiug entirely with the question of rupees, annas and pies. 

I am talking of a limitod company — What I moan is that you aro arguing on the 
matter of money 


I am also considering the vory important quostion of managing agonts — Suppose a 
bank was satisfied that although the promoter could got money, and was able to laise 
capital, yet his management or the agents were not to tho hank’s liking, I consider that 
that bank should withdiaw its namo and patronage 


That is the second stage The first stage is, if you want to form a comp my and you 
say, for instance, your capital is si\ lakhs, y ou must, by issuing a prospoctus or by r pnv ate 
efforts, first get the capital fully subscribed Thou tho company will be registered and 
will be allowed to go to allotment Unless yon do that, tho bank cannot givo you any 
help? — Quite so Do you think there would ho auy objection to bunging tho bank’s 
namo into youi prospectus, and saying these would bo the hankers I do not think tho 
bank should give its name unless the business is considered to he genuine. 


President Do you agree with Su It It Mookeijoo’s viows ’ — I considor that the 
bank should be made more responsible in those coming day s than it has been Inthoi to 
Quito apaTt from the financial side, before any quostion of allotment tako 3 place, it should 
be possiblo and should be desirable to introduce the bank’s name, not as being responsible 
for, but as a guarantee that the proposed concern and the promoters were gouoiue 


Would y ou like to hav e the company law modified, because that could not ha done 
under the present law 1 — Yes I think the law ought to bo ohangod I do not piopnse that 
banks should lend money duect to all concerns I say that they should work tluouoh a. 

uIUSu ° 


Yon would not lend money on plant and 
deposits of the bank ’ — I would prefer not to. 
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What you want is something in the form of an industrial bank, or some kind of trust 
that would take the place of, or act in conjunction with, the mdustnal bank? Yes 

Can you draw up a workable scheme 9 — Yes 

Mr A Ohatterton —Do you mean that the Bank of Bengal and other banks should to 
a ceitain extent guarantee the bona fides of the company ” — Yes 

Hon’blc Sir Fazulbhoy Qurrtmbhoy — If the people of Bareilly knew the persons engag- 
ed m a business, don’t you think that, if there were good agents and directors, they would 
get as much money as they wanted for capital 9 —I don’t think so from my knowledge of 
them The monied class or the wealthy citizen, at any rate m Bareilly, has no intention 
of going in for investment I think the city of Bareilly is peculiarly stubborn in that 
matter 

If people who have staited other concerns in the country and have been successful 

start an mdustiy in Bareilly, do you think that the money would not come m 9 No 

They are well enough off there without investing money m ventures of any kind 

You think that the bank’s name ought to appear May I know how banks can gne 
their names showing that a company will work successfully ? — It is up to » bank to make 
enquiries, and it can very soon get at the bottom of the pi oposed business by finding out 
who the promoteis are, etc 

If the piomoters have put enough capital into it, I suppose the banks themselves 
are bound to come out and help them 9 — It is not the case as a mattei of fact As an 
amateui director of a bank, I have just had to put my vote against financing five lakhs 
of rupees to assist ceitain people who are perfectly well off , but I do not thiuk the venture 
is a sound oue, because I happen to know all about it The promoteis were prepared to 
put up five lakhs provided they got five lakhs more from the bank, and I have voted against 
it The money was wanted for trading They wanted to buy raw matenal, and they 
were willing to give as security building and machinery, and even then the bank refused 

Don t you think that before mviting capital the public should be takoa into their 
confidence by tho promoters, and be told and shown the ground on which they e\pecb to 
make profits and what the piofits would be, so that they may decide whether to invest or 
not 9 It depends on the confidence they have in the promoters Did you issue a pros- 
pectus of that natuie 9 — I should make a difference and a distinction theie If I was 
Starting a cotton mill where j ou are woikmg on beaten tracks, and you know exactly 
what to expect and can calculate what your profits and losses will be, well and good If 
you are starting a venture new to the country, with nothing to go upon, I would not, 
as a piomotei, gne any figures 

If you were starting an entirely new venture, don’t you think it bettei to investigate 
very caiefully the piospects of profits 9 — I should, m my own interest certainly, and as 
far as possible, but w here it is new it would be difficult 

I think othei ventures which were perfectly new were able to give figures and make 
an estimate of the profits which have been more or less correcb It may be a matter of 
time and trouble and proper investigation, but when the public know that a firm has made 
a pioper investigation and are giving every thought), capital is nob shy ? — -We ourselves 
made every possible enquiry, but we did not care to risk figures and statements of which 
we could not be absolutely certain 

Why should you expect the public to usk then money m a thing m which we are not 
prepared to risk figures 9 — I risked my money and so also did many of my friends 

Tour friends and you knew, but how could the public know 9 — I went theie with 
the best introduction from the Lieutenant-Governor, Commissioner, and Collector 

The public does not attach much weight to these officers where money investments are 
concerned My point is this, that, if you issue a prospectus saying that you aie going to 
run such ind such a thing and that you are putting in your own money, and if you invite 
people to put in their money, then it would be a better way to give estimates of profits 9 — 
I gave every detail except figures 

Hon'ble, Sir F E Sleivart —Are you going to impose responsibility on the Bank ?— 
I should certainly think that if Government propose to assist industries by giving 
banking facilities or encouraging banking facilities they must assume some responsibility 
~I have I een discussing matters as far as the Alliance Bank of Simla is concerned I 
know that the Umted-Pioviuces Government is anxious to enable those who aio starting 
small or large industries to go to a bunk and get money with less difficulty than they have 
* hitlieito expeuencod' If the Indian Government are going to give any sort of encourage- 
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xuent 1 should think that the Bank, on the other hand, should take a deeper interest than it 
has taken hithoi to mtho soundness or otherwiso of a venture 

Would yon approve of the introduction of an industrial corporation or something of 
that sort which would do that work ? — Yes 

That should be a mattoi of private enterprise and not for the State ? — Such a trust 
% or corporation should have a good bank behind it and that bank should be one that Govern- 

ment recognises 

With reference kfyour effort to secure Indian capital for an enterprise in Bareilly, 
that was only a small industry ? — Tlio whole thing was a matter of 3$ lakhs 

Would jou ascubo that failure to u ant of confidence because of tlio failure of other 
industrial enterprises uhiclrhnd been started 7 —Ido not believe so, because there is no 
other industrial enterprise up there 

Similar enterprises had been started in tho way of match factories in other parts of 
Indsa and they have not been successful 9 — Yes , 

Had that any effect ? —Possibly But I had hoped that there uould have been some 
effect from the fact that w o had Bi ltish capital behind this ono, and m the others thero 
was nono 

Sir D J Tata — Am I to understand that youi roply refers to Baroilly or to India 
m general? — I take Bareilly as an instance, becauso 1 happen to know nil about it 

You are aware that on the Bombay sido wo can always raise plenty of capital for in- 
dustrial undertakings 9 — I have no experience oveept as to what happens m tho United 
Provinces I know very little of Calcutta or Bombay I am talking of tho United 
Provinces only 

President — With reference to your ausuor to question Ho 4, do you refer to the 
■assistance" 1611 match manufacturing enterpriso ? — Yea, , 

' Are you satisfied in your mind that match making is an appropriate industry to this 
province 9 — In compauson with other provincos, becauso it is nearer to tho only supplies 
_ of really suitahlo wood 

From tho point of view of splints it ib a good prov inco and Bareilly a good locality 9 — 

Yes 




Y ou have to import all the chemicals 9 ~Y os 

Can you give us in rough figures tho relative cost of chemicals, paper, and wood for 
the splints 9 — Ou mg to the war, chemicals and paper bav o gone up so much in price that 
1 should say tho cost of chemicals end paper amounts to seven eighths and wood ono eighth. 
In pre war times it was wood one thud and other materials two-thirds 

Even in pre war conditions the expensive part of your match vva9 imported? Yes 

Would j ou therefore think it feasible to undertake match manufacture in this country 
when moat of your material has to bo importod 9 — Yos 

What are the balancing advantages of domg so in this country instead of buying 
matches from abroad?— I consider that every country should bo made self-supporting in its 
necessaries, secondly, one hopes that chemicals and papor w ill be available m tins country 
at no distant date J 

The first is a political reason?— Yos 

V, Inch you could haidly expect to influence the investor 9 — Any necessaries for the 
countiy of this kind should bo backed by tho Government and that would influence) the 
shareholder 


Do you consider the second mason as economically sound, that you should start the 
manufacture of an article becauso you hope that in the future paper aud chemicals would 
be made here \\ ould it not bo bettei to wait till those things aro boing made before v ou 
attempt to abut au industry depending on them 9 — Hot if you have learnt from a heavy 
Blue Book put up by a Government official that this industry could bo successfully 
conducted m this country, suitable timber from Government forests, etc , being available 

Forest ^ departoett^-K 0 by the memoir on mafcch manufacture published by the 

\ 

Did you make any independent inquiries as to the statements made m that book 9 — Yes. 
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Can you quote them 9 — I could get no practical information 

A good many you could not verify and check without a great waste of time 9 — Yes, 
and it was very much a matter of time 

Dr E Hojphmson — It was on the strength of the repoibs that you started the 
factor} 9 — Yes 

"When you subsequently found that the memoir was not conecb, did you refer to the ' 

FoieBb department again 9 — Yes I kept m constant touch with them and they Bent us 
different woods to test and try at different times In this case the match factory having 
been staited, we were able to find that spruce wood in India which is analogous to the spruce 
of Noiway andSweden, was quite satisfactory for our purpose and would make excellent * 

matches Can you obtain it 9 — Yes I can obtain lb when the Forest department have 
developed the science of extiactmg this timber at leasonable cost from their foiests At 
present they are entiroly unable to do tins 

That is a poiut for the Forest department 9 — Yes 

Hon’ble Sir Fazidbhoy Gin rimbhoy — Do you think that the match industry can 
withstand foreign competition without Government aid or help?— The question you put is 
rather a broad one Ido not think myself that, until Government, paiticularly in the 
Forest department, shows how timbei can be extracted at a small cost or a comparatively 
small cost from then forests, it would be worth one’s while to endeavour to make matches 
in this country, because they could not possibly succeed 

You want preference ?— Only m order to get the mdustiy on its legs After that 
w o can sell tons at fair market rates 

If } ou get timber can you staud foreign competition withoub any other financial aid 
from the Government?— Without a protective tariff? 

No, I mean withoub Government subsidies or bounties will you be able to stand 9 — Y es 

Mr A Ghatterton — With reference to your answer to question no 5, aie machinery 
and plant supplied on hire-purchase system in the United Provinces? — I am nob quite 
sure whether it was on the lure purchase system, bub I do happen to know of an 
instance where plant was taken over fiom Government aDd I think lb was paid for 
'gradually, in order that the mdustiy in question might be oarried on by private enterprise 

In southern India we supply machineiy and plant to small concerns on the hire- 
purchase system We also supply money to ryots or small manufacturers or would-be 
manufacturers by loans which are granted on the security of landed (property, what are 
called taka vi loans Do } ou favour either of those systems of giving assistance to private 
enteipriso 9 — Only in the case of very small industries, that is, of cottage industries 

What monetary limit would you put 9 — I would not have suggested, for instance, that 
Government should buy a match plant for me, but in tho case of hand weaving and so on, 
or even m the case of silk production, the cottage industry should be encouraged as you 
suggest 

Would you extend it to irrigation plant in the case of a small man who could not 
afford it 9 Would you extend it in tho oase of a man who wanted to put up a sugarcane 
machine plaut for the development of his own property 9 — I think in those cases the 
Government should be entnely guided by the status of the man, whether he is sufficiently 
wealthy to buy for himself, or he is so poor that assistance is warranted 

In somo cases a man is sufficiently wealthy but has nob ready command of capital, 
and m some cases it is desirable to lend him money or to give him plant on the hire- 
purchase system, more as examples for his neighbours, who are less well off to follow m the 
same direction 9 — I entirely sympathise with that 

President — If Government are to give loans or to supply machinery and plant on 
the hire-purchase system, Government should be provided with technical advisers before 
they give machinery and plant 9 — lb would be up to the provincial Director of Industries 
to ascertain, with the assistance of experts m tho Agrioultuial department, (for instance, 
in the case of irrigation and pumps), what practical help should be extended, and how, 
m any particular case 

With reference to question no 6 regarding the form of Government control incases 
when Government give financial aid, you think from your own experience thab a 
Government auditor would be quite sufficient 9 — Yes 

Hon’ble Sir R N Moolerjet — After the mischief is done, the auditor comes in 9 — 

I would have a six-monthly audit 
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Tou might have purohased machinery which might nob be good, and the auditor 
would come m only afterwards Don’t you think that a directoi who would control 
the work and would nob allow such things would be bettor ? — I don’t think it would be 
feasible, because 1 think that if you did you would either require to havo numerous 
Government directois, or else one man who would have to bo so oxpeit m so many 
businesses as to be able to guide everybody 

But every nominated director need not be an official 9 The nominee of Government 
to be a private individual? — I cannot imagine the position. 

Mr A Chatterton — Will it be practicable to havo a non-oikcml dnector 9 — I do 
not think you will find many who will have the time 

Eon’ble Si 1 ) F E, Stewart —For the system of scrutinising accounts jou would not 
recommend the present Government audit by the Accountant General ? You want an 
entirely new class of man’- — Yes 

He will have a good deal of executive power? — I think his duty would be to do his 
audit and make his report to the Diroctoi of Jndustnes, who m turn would be responsible 
for advising the Govei ament 

I understand that you are quite opposed to appointing Government officials as 
directors, bub would you also bo opposed to appointing non officials who may be 
encouraged to take interest in any paiticular industry ? — It would bo an excellent thing 
if you could get them I think it will bo impracticable 

Eon’ble Si) B, N Moolerjee —What do you moan by ‘ dr} nursing ’ in jour roply to 
question no 7 ? — That the pioneer should bo given every chance of getting the reward of 
his labouis 

You want some help or some sort of assistance ? — Yes 

What sort of help would you want in this particular match industry? — What I ask 
is the simplification of wood supply 

President — As regards your reply to question no 8 dealing with pioneer factories, 
what practical assistance can bo given m the erection of buildings and transport 
facilities? — May I give you an instance ? 'I hero is a fruit industry m which I am interested 
m the lulls It is not possible for the fiuit growers, who are experts ns fai ns fruit 
producing is conceined, to sit down and do all the grading, picking, marketing and 
despatching of all their fruits The thing they want is a central dCpAt to which all 
fruits would go as m California, and British Columbia, this would bo in charge of an 
export who would do all this grading, marketing, etc Fruit growors are not in a position 
to start a central d6p6t or employ an expert They want this sort of building, including 
store looms and so on, to be erected by Government. Tho cost would be paid by the 
fruit groweis out of their profits in course of time 

Sir D, J Tata —You talk of tiansport facilities Dojou think there is any loom 
for Government helping in the matter of transport facilities ’—I do It is very desnable 
indeed, primarily over rail The present wagon m which one sends and receives fruit 
is simply disgraceful m view of tho progressive state of the countiy 

Having special wagons foi carrying fruit over distances, only lefers to fruit Do 
you think the same in the case of any other industry? — I think that several industries are 
hampeied by want of tiansport facilities m this country 

You do not mean freights in this connection ? — Ho And I mean road transport 
as well For instance, if you take any station in the hills, take tho particular one that 
I know — fiom Kathgodam up to ftnmkhet, the transport facilities aio simply 
disgraceful w 

What is this particular place dealing m ? — Potatoes, fruit, tea and laige quantities 
of piovisions for troops, in the hot weather 

President — With referenee to your leply to question no 14, do you think that 
Government will be justified m backing local manufactures in matches? That I had 
to a certain extent in mind but I think my reply answeis the question generally 

-^ 61 e is the difficulty of chemicals m this country, for instance? — A veiy real 
difficulty, as I have found to my cost 

a Fr E Eoplanson — With reference to your answer to question no 15, did the 
Agricultural department tell you how to bore the well?— Well-boring has been developed 
argely m Australia with great success, and the Indian Government got over to this 
coun ry an expert in laying down these particular wells The man first viBited this country. 
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He later came across with his complete plant He was lent to the Cawnpore Fibre 
Company to put down a well. 

“'He supenntended the boring 9 — He superintended and worked with his own hands 
He is an expert m that paiticnlai business 

Mr A Chatterton — Well boring has nob proved an absolute success ? It has proved 
a failure m some cases and successful in other cases, but they have not definitely got to 
the bottom of the whole thing yet In Cawnpore there were three attempts by the 
Municipality of Cawnpore at well boring, all of which pioved unsuccessful m that the 
volume of w ater expected was not obtained 

President — As legards your reply to question no 18, do you think it will be possible 
to namo any period for the suppression of this information ? — Yes, but each case would 
be treated on its meats and the Director of Industries might be the Judge as to when 
it would be fair to disseminate such information If you were going to confine 
dissemination of useful infoimation to Government Blue Books, there will be nothing to say 
against that, because they take along time tooomeoub What I particularly mean is 
that if an expert is working for a match factory at Government expense, he should not 
be writing the result of his research to anybody until the industry has had a chance of 
getting on its legs, until in fact the Blue Book comes out I consider that he is giving 
away trade secrets, while he is the actual employ 6 of the pioneer industry and especially 
so long as the expert is working m the industry 

He is learning as much in that match factory as he is giving to that faobory ?— That 
is the experience we have had in our businesses Expeits who come oub from England 
learn as much as they teach. 

If yon reach the stage of being able to teach an expert as much a9 he teaches you, 
would you be in a position to learn on your own aooount without help ? — There is a quid 
pi o quo He is learning certain things while he is teaching us other things 

As a general rule there should be no restrictions imposed You know exactly what 
you are asking and whab you are giving when you go to the Government and aBk for an 
expert, you will have to givo the expert certain information and also get from that expert 
certain advice 9 — So long as the expert m actually working there and expenmenting 
and trying, ho should nob be in correspondence with others who would like to start the 
same industry That is what I mean In that way there should be a time limit 

The result of the research should be closed for the time being ?— • Y es Another 

disadvantage is that the expert may be disseminating information which is inaccurate 

Of course it has happened in practice, as a rule, that if a oompany came to a 
Government expert and asked for advioe the first thing the export would say is, state 
your case, and m stating their case the firm would have to give some information which 
must be regarded as confidential The Government oihcial in those circumstances would 
regard the information as confidential without any rule? Don’t you think that there is 
danger m formulating a rule ? — You feai that But on the other hand, I am most anxious 
thab the enterprise of the pioneer should have its reward 

Don’t you think that, ordinarily, a Government expert or a Government official, if 
he is honest and interested in the general progress of the country, would exercise 
disci etion? — I am thinking entirely of an officer of the class who comes oub as an expert, 
who may not have such nice feelings and ideas on “ confidences ” 

Y ou realise thab it is very difficult to supplement a proposition of this kind by a 
precise rule 9 — I think there should be an unwritten rule I think thab Government 
should do everything for the pioneer by helping him, even if a written rule is 
impossible 

Mr A Oliatterton — Do you think thab consulting engineers and consulting chemists 
would help in developing a pioneer enterprise 9 — Yes 

Would you be in favour of consulting expeits being retained by Government for the 
benefit of pioneering, oi of persons generally engaged in industrial development ? — I don’t 
quite understand what is meant by the word 'retained ’ 

At the present time there is not sufficient practice for a consulting expert to make a 
living in this country. He should get a permanent income to some extent, and if he were 
employed by Government giving him a retaining fee, he would then be able to help in the 
development of business? — I would get an expert out here for 3 years at a stretch rather 
than retain an export in this country permanently 

If you have a consulting engineer m Cawnpore whose services would be available on 
payment of the usual fee3 for any industrial or agcieulbuial work, private people might 
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feel inclined to take up his advice 9 ~I tlnnk ho would bo invaluable We have often 
found that when we have had a serious break-down, although thero aio many engineers 
here, if they disagree on a paitiauhir point of iepair (we have called in 8 oi 3 engineers 
in a friendly nay and asked their opinion), theie has been no real expert to whom one 
could turn f oi information on matters of that kind 

Have you found youiself at all in the hands of tho agents of firms at home in 
consequence of the absence of suoh export adv ice 9 — No, because we haxo got our own 
agent who is very much bound up in our mteiosts 

Take a man w ho has not got bis own agent, and who is working on a very muoh 
smallei scale He would be very much m tho hands of the agents of the soiling 
Aims 9 — Yes 

And it would be advantageous that ho should bo able to get^advice whioh is perfectly 
disinterested and which he would get from the expert? — Yes 

President — Wo shall now consider your lemarkB on 11 Research abroad ” Do yoa 
think that it w'ould be an additional advantage if we had doputed fiom this conntry one, 
oi two, oi even a largoi number of technical oxpeits m vegetable and minoral products, so 
that those expeits would deal with tho problems sent from India and see that they aro 
developed in the mteiests of India ?— I thmlt thit it would be ideal 

Instead of relying as at present on the Imperial Institute in which there is, of course 
no Indian official of scientific and technical experience ?— The want of touch with India is 
the draw back now 

Do you think that officials of that kind should be officials in the active boh ico of India 
and therefore liable to retuin to India, or retired officials ? — I think they should be retired 

If thoy aio retired officials would not their knowdedgo got out of date rapidly ?— That 
would he prevented by limiting tho time of their appointment 

If you appoint an active official, would you not got tho ad vangtage of learning from 
him lessons which he picked up at home, when ho returned? — I suppose we w r ould At the 
samo time it w ould mean the appointment of a largo number of suoh officials becanse 
duung the time that an official returned to India his place at home would bo vacant 

The idea would bo to have a man on special duty at homo for 2 or 3 years and before 
he returned to India another one would take his placo aud succession would bo kept up 9 — 
Y eB, but I think it would present difficulties I think there would bo loss of touoh at 
home A new man going home w ould have to got into touch w ith people with whose ways, 
etc , he had not befoie been conversant 

Roughly could you tell us whethei the number of problems that might bo referred to 
London of a technical and scientific kind associated with commeicial developments (that is, 
the development of fibre or copia, or any of the many articles that you have been dealing 
with) would justify the maintenance in England of a fairly large stall of men in this way 9 
Do y ou think our problems are sufficiently numerous to take this up on a considerable 
scale 9 — No, not at present 

Do you think that the pioblems w ould be sufficient if wo kept at homo one man on 
mineral products and one man on vegetable products and one man ou forost products ? — 
Yes There should be 3 altogether 

You would not mind whether that is done in connection with the Imperial Institute 
or any other Institute, oi say' any office 9 — No I have no knowledge of oi leaning towaids 
the Impel lal Institute 

Mr A Ohatterton —What assistauce did the Imperial Institute give in your fibre 
business 9 — We were quite neu to fibre growing We sent home one or two tons of it all 
mixed up The Imperial Institute showed us selected samples, showing the different 
grades into which it should be eonvei ted and the probable puce that would be obtained, 
and they gave us such information that we weie at once able to put oui agents on to 
selling the proper grades to the people who required paiticular grades 

Would it not he better done through a fibre brokoi ° — No His one idea would have 
been to sell through his particulai auction mart or by some method of that Lind, wheieas 
we were able to keep in touch with people udiom the fibre brokei would not be mtetested 
m or get hold of 

President • — Question 25 — I think the Government of India are losing many 
thousands of pounds of revenue e\ery year because they have not had a complete survey. 
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Sir D J Tata — Do you think any advantago would accrue from disseminating 
results of industrial surveys in the vernaculars 9 — I think if it came to disseminating facts 
of that kind iu the vernaculars, there should be onoor two vernacular papers for tho 
purpose specially. 

Personally I know one or two vernacular papers at Bombay which are well conducted, 
and if information of this kind was published in them, it would bo voiy useful and would 
lio read by peoplo who might take advantago of it I suppose it depends upon tho value of 
tho paper 9 — Y es 

You w'ould agiee to publication in vernaculars if the information could bo made 
useful?— Yes 

President — With rofeionce to your answer to question no. 23, do you think tboro is Coaimorcn) 
any other ad\ antage from commercial musauma 9 — Not at this stage I prefer sales agencies mus''uxn c 

Hon'ble Sir F H Stewart — bhould the sales agencies be Goiernment concerns or 
private ones ? — Tho existing one m Cawnpore is run, to my 'mind, under ideal conditions 
It has boon instituted and patronised by Government, but it is run under pnvato 
management. 

Sir D J Tata — What is ^youi idea about these agencies 9 Is it to mtroduco tho 
huyei to the seller simply 9 — No I think the object is something wider than that If a 
man goes in with others and one party buys, anotha sees that things arc being sold, and 
that Government is behind them, and so on , this is much more likely to encourage an 
industrj than a dead museum is There is live busmoss being done in one place, whilo the 
otnor is ‘ dead ’ 

President. — Your answei to question no 34 does not help the Government in any Trndo ropn'cn- 
way unless you catrgivea practical way by which it can be brought out 9 — By our political tatwes 
representatn es abroad Bonding in regular reports from the placos where they aro stationed 
In a place like Persia where wo tried to do business, the local political agent was so afraid 
of Germany politically that we lost oiders 

Hon’ble Sir F H Stewant — Do you think that political agents would bo sufficient as 
trade lepiesentatives? — I think that entirely depends on position , for instance, in a 
place like Basrah it should be enough to have a political agent who could toll you that 
such and such goods are being takon by caravan up-eountry It wo go to a place like 
Bagdad a man is required who is an expert and can devote moie timo to trade questions 
of all sorts 

The question is, should trade representatives bo appointed to represent the whole of 
India m Gieat Britain, the Colonies and foreign oountnes 9 Would you teoommend 
consular lepresontatives on American lines? — It should be paibof their training to be 
prepaied to look out for Butisli interests in the w r ay that the Amoiican representative 
does 

They need not necessanly be separate men from the political agents? — No 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Qurrimbhoy — Don’t you think it is essential, m order to promoto 
our industries, that India should have special Attuch&s at British consulates 9 — I don’t think 
there is sufficient reason to warrant it for anothei 10 or 15 j ears to come 

President — Would you like to modify the wording of answer to question no 3S 9 Government 
You don’t want to make it a penal offence if the indenting officer sent indents homo without patronage 
first referring to the Director of Industries in each province 9 - 1 didn’t know r how to use 
more parliamentaiy language and at the same time express the feelings that I had on the 
subject 

If the Government of India every yeai published a complete list of all articles importod 
during the previous year with a statement of their quality and prices, would that not bo 
sufficient ? Would not the people m the country, both the purchasing people and the selling 
people, be m a position to know what the Government really wants 9 — I think possibly that 
might do if you sent this information through the Director of Industries of each province, 
because he would know whethei an article, approximate to that requued by Government 
of India, would be axailable 

But he will know in any case because of tho enormous xanety of articles that must bo 
purchased by Government departments and the Director of Industries would bo in_ a 
position to say exactly what would suit tho indenting officer 9 — From my own experience, I 
should say that the numbei of artioles actually procurable in this country and made in 
this country is comparatively small as against the number that is indented for 

Would it not bo better Btill to have a stores purchasing department as they have in the 
Iudia Office, where theie would be experts to check the goodsofferei for India and where also 
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similar orders sent by the different district officers and local 
orders large enough to obtain contract rates ? — I should say that 


If ve had a stores department in this country organised on those linos, tho department 
would be able to say which of these things could be purchased in this country (which as 
isolated articles, and which on contract rates) and secondly, which of these things must be 
indented for from England, beoause of the impossibility of getting an equal quality or 
price in this country’ Don’t you think that would bo hotter?— I think that would bo tho 
best way 

Supply Of Gov Dr E Hoplcmeon —With reference to your answer to question No 40, what do jou 
ornmont owned mean by “ assistance m any form”?— I had particularly in view the match industry 
rw materials Th(J Jft p anese Government give aid to the match industry m many forms by free import 

of raw material, also by subsidies, and in shipping too they give an oxtraordmaiy low 
rate for the export of matches to this country from Japan. 


Do you think that the Indian Government should follow suit’— Not necessarily on 
the same lines Bat hore is a specially favoured competing industry from outside , a local 
indigenous industry is, therefore, deserving of some Government support For instance, in 
Japan they work 18 hours out of ‘24 There are no factory regulations thore It gnes 
them an unfair advantage ovor us 


You don’t suggest that the factory rules should be abolished for the match indus- 
try? — No But I should say there should bo compensating benefits of other kinds from 
this Government 


Note —Question No 41 Witness wvntccl to modify and oxplam lus written answer Ho said tliat, m 
regard to tlio matter of Indian unfettered control, ho was thinking onliroly of tho UmtolProvinc-s Ho said 
that tho municipalities in tho United Provinoos not officially controlled woro no 1 suffioiontly alvanood to look 
aftortho public interests, though he know that in Bombay, Oiloutta, Madras nndsomo othor plaocs tho Indian 
municipalities woro perfeotly oapahlo of looking aftor gonoral interests 

Eon’ble Sir Fasulbhoy Ouirimbhoy — In what way did the municipality hinder 
you?— I wished to get land tor this Baroilly Match Factory, and the Collector of Bareilly 
was advised privately by tho United Provinces Government to help mo as far ns possible 
They had an Indian municipality with a non-official chairman, and it took mo something 
like 14 months to get land at all although the land that I wanted was outside tho city I 
consider that had I not had somo influence and a certain numbor of friends among 
Govennment officials, I would not have got the land yot 

Do you think that the municipal administration ought to bo really meddled with by 
Government? — No, but I say that, on this particular point, where municipal control is 
likely to intei fere with an industry, there should be a right of appeal to somebody higher 

You were thinking about tho industry , they might bo seeing it from anothor point of 
view They might not have liked to have an industry at a plaoe where the city was likely 
to extend, the population might increase and they might not want factory nuisances 
near by ’ — I happen to know that it was not that They wore most anxious, and even 
expressed Jiheir desire, that an industry should be brought there My w'holo objection is 
merely based on the pettiness of the municipal officials who have no breadth of vision and 
are unable to see than their city is going to benefit, at any rate in the matter of employ- 
ment of labour, from encouraging industries locally 


Official orgamza- O n question 56 — would you suggest that the industrial board should contain 
m only nominated members’ — Yes, because I think that suitable men arc more likely to 

be nominated than if selected by public election 


Why should not the important chambers have a right to elect their members ? The 

Chambeio have laige interests in industries ?— Because I feel that the Lioutenant-Govornor 
would almost invariably ask for advice from the chamber 

The chamber might wish one man to come in and the Lieutenant-Governor mighb 
have another in view? — It is only my opinion b 

President —Is not the present Board of Industries entirely nominated? — It is nomi- 
nated 


Do you consider the present constitution satisfactory ? — I wish to wipe it out as it is 
at present * 

The present system of nomination by the Lieutenant-Governor is unsatisfactory ? 


And yet you want it repeated?— Yes. At present the Boaid of Industries 
many people who have no knowledge or ideas of, or inteiest in, business 
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Can you suggest to us some way in which we can impress on the Lieutenant-Governor 
the advisability of changing the system of nomination, at the same time retaining for him 
power to nominate the Board ? — I would qualify what I have written by saying “m con- 
sultation with the chambers of commerce ” 

Theie are two chambers of commerce here ? — Tes 

y 

You would not apply that principle outside of the United Provinces’ — I would I 
think it would be desirable m most cases 

You think that the chambers of commerce m our principal cities are as interested m 
Indian as they are m external commerce’ — I think they have the knowledge as to who the 
best men would be The ofhcials, m my opinion, should be entirely nominated by the 
Lieutenant-Governor but he would also refer as regards them to the chambers 

Would you give to these chambers of commerce the power of election to the Board 
of Industry ’—As far as the system at present existing, i e , that of suggestion 

That is being done already Your chamber of rommerce has made a suggestion to 
the Lieutenant-Governor, but still the Boaid is unsatisfactory?—] am sure the chamber 
of commerce, as an instance, never suggested the name of the editor of an Allahabad 
paper to be a member of the Board of Industries 

You have not helped us with anything like a practice 1 scheme by which this 
Board of Industries may be reconstituted ’ You consider the present system futile, and 
yet you advocate the same without a scheme to modify it? — There is nothing very much 
simpler than that the Lieutenant-Governoi should ask the chambers of commerce as to who 
they would suggest as the non official members of the Board of Industries They would 
make suggestions, and he would appiove of them 

"Would you limit his choice to those nominated by the chamber of commerce and the 
officials’ — Yes 

Hon’ Me Sir R N Alooleiyee - If y ou leave him the choice, the power of appoint- 
ment depends on the Lieutenant-Governor, that is, the becrotnnat Department’ — He has 
the power of confirming 

You would not give the right of election? — No 

The Lieutenant-Governor may not accept your leeommendations at all’ — Possibly. 

The whole thing is a farce again? — No He would refer back to the chamber if he 
did not approve of their suggestions 

The Lieutenant-Governor may not refer again? — If the Board of Industries is to 
have power and weight with the non official public, they must be representatives suggested 
by_ the chambers of commerce, but, at any rate, as a matter of form, and as a safeguard 
tho Lieutenant Governor should have the right of veto. 

Hon’bleSn Fasulbhoy Ourrimbhoy — Should Government ask both the chambers or 
one chamber only’ I u this particular province there are, I believe, two chambers’ — I 
am not sure about the second one 

Supposing there are two or three chambers in one place, how would Government 
appoint those members on the recommendation of thesB several chambers ’ — I do not 
think that Government should recognise more than two chambers in any one province 

On our side we have three chambers I think if you progress at that place, in course 
of time y ou will soon have various chambers fighting against each other m their repre- 
sentations to Government? — I think you have got one too many now 

bull the majority will hold good, and their recommendations will be accepted ? — I 
think you would be working against public interests by not getting cohesion If you are 
going to have so many chambers with different views you are splitting up the value of 
repiesentation of our needs 

In your opinion the nomination must be through the chambers which would just 
recommend to Government Must Government nominate the men so recommended ? — 
Yes, but with the power to refuse without giving reason for doing so 

And there must be only one chamber ? — No, perhaps two chambeis , one an entirely 
European Chamber, or a Chamber with European and Indian representatives, as apart 
from a chamber of Indian representatives 
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If thcic is an entirely Indian chamber?—' That would bo tbo socond one I would 
pub the lamb at two chambers, Julio would havo the light of locommonding nomination to 
the Board of Industries 


Hon'blc Sir F E Stewart —I ho gist of jour rocommondation is that the numbor of 
membeis of the Board should bo very much reduced and that the Board should be entiroly 
ro modelled? — Yes ; for tbo United Provinces 


SirD J Tata — Do I understand jou to sa) that if thoro are four members to bo 
nominated on this Board, thero should be two suggested by ono chamber and two bv the 
other and that Government may accept thorn ? Would it meet y oui v jews if tlioj submitted 
a certain numbor of names from which tho Government might select the roqmsito numbor 
of represontativ os *>— Yes Tho Gov ornmont should have the right to v eto 


Thoro will thou ho no question of having nn unfit man? — No 


Trade marts rma Hon’ble Si ? F H Stewart — Have y on had any special knowledge on the subject 

1 1 ado crimes of trado marks and trade names? In what mdustty ? — In two industries, m the polish 
industry, and in tho boot and shoo industry 


Is it practicable to 


introduce a working systom of registration of trado marks? — Yes 


Has tho question como before y our chamber frequently 9 — Y cs 


And do you think that that is tho general viow, or your personal viou 9 — It is tho 
general view hero that it is practicable 

Note — Witnoss added that if fho CommiFsicm w.. re going l ° suggest that Government should give 
prnotical liolp, in tho form of either or both lira! and mono>, in order to help indigenous mdi sines the) should 
ho very oaretnl to b"o that thero nro sifegusrda ngsmst helping obwoui-l) futile propositions and sporadic efforts 
that nro not rosily likely to bo successful 


Witness No 12 

Ur E L. Watson E B Watson, Manager of Chemical Wot Is of D Walcho and Co , Ld , Cawnpore 

■\Yiunri, evidji.ce 
Genet al 

bu j oJ R Oui primary raw matoual is sulphui from which wo manufacture sulphuuc acul 
matenaisformanu This again is tho pimiary factor m the production of the luajority of oilier lie ivy chemicals 
lnoture of culphuno and is also used in large quantities in other industries 

acid 

Tho sulphur is imported frem Sicily and Japan and is costlv A cheap source of 
sulphur, froo or combined, has still to bo found in India A cheap source of sulphur 
would, by cheapening sulphurio acid, onablo India to place tbo manufacture of heavy 
chemicals more on a lovol with Europe in regard to costs , and in doing so, would open a 
field for tho production of othei chemicals, besides reducing costs to industries using 
chemicals 

At present sulphur pays tariff on import at 7 } per cent adialoicm I suggest that 
it should bo admitted free of duty for tho manufacture of acids Tho loss of revenue to 
Government would be slight The prosont high rates of freight hav o doublod the cost ot 
sulphur nut! I am of opinion that Government should wnivo the duty and so help, however 
slightly, to keep prices dowD I bog to point out further fchut Government do allow 
the free import of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia ns chemical manures Tho 
manufacture of these requuos sulphuric acid in bulk Consequently , manufacturers in 
India are taxed indirectly by the duty on sulphur 

Railway freights Cheap sulphuric acid will assist Indian industries very matonallv , and as thoro is no 
present soui ee of cheap sulphur, tho burden of freights shoidd bo lightened as far as 
possible Freights on acids over Indian Hallways are high, as the distances are v ery 
large, and present rates of fioight on acids inciease enormously the cost of ncid wheie 
earned on rail 

I have nlieady pointed out to tho United Provinces Boaid of Industries, tho 
pre orencos m freights on acid given to the principal ports by tho Bailway Companies, 
ior long distance tiaffio I attach a copy of tho memorandum* for reference, and would 
ask the Commission to recommond fairer treatment , 

The Director of Industries has been of great help m this matter and has socured 
tavourable freights for law material 

General official adnunisU ation and oigamzation 

The questions of the Director of Industries, Industrial Survey aud Technical 
Research seem to me to be linked together. Tho Director of Indust nos is an industrial 


* Not printed 
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.surveyor by the nature of his office. He needs a technical research laboratory to 
appraise the mineral and other resouroes available , but himself should be a businessman, 
preferably with experience of a manufacturing concern 

'J ochnical research in heavy chemicals is largely a matter of engineering and 
piaetical methods Large scale experiments to elucidate possibilities and cost of 
manufacture should be carried out if possible in existing works, the owners of which ard 
prepared to take up the business of manufacture. Government giants towards the cost 
of experiments could be given and the assistance of technical advisers in supei vising 
■experiments would be welcome The conditions as to publicity of results should be a 
matter of airangement in individual cases ( 

For the supervision of chemical research a board of control would seem advisable. 
Such a Board should have academic, technical, and business representatives and should 
direct the work on the lines most fruitful to Indian industries. 

In the matter of acquisition of land, I am strongly of opinion that the local 
Government should have poweis at discretion to assist industrial concerns to acquire land 
for the erection of their factories Under the present state of the Indian land laws lb is 
a matter of great difficulty and delay to obtain suitable land with a clear title Security 
of tenure should be given within a reasonable time and without the vexatious and expensive 
delays so usual at present 

Oaiti Evidence, 6th November, 1916 

President — I understand yon are a partner in Messrs Waldie and Company ? — 
Not a partner I am a shareholder 

You are the local representative of the company ? Yes 

How long have you been in that capacity ? About 3* years 

You have many years' oxpenenoe of chemical manufacture m India 9 — I have had 
seven yeais’ experience at the Calcutta factory, that is altogether 11 years’ experience. 

Did yon get your training at chemical v. orks at home 9 — Mostly at pharmaceutical 
w orks 

I notice yon say that at present sulphur pays a tariff on import at 7§ pei cent You 
suggest that it should be admitted free of duty for the manufacture of sulphuric acid, as 
the loss of revenue to Government would be slight In this respect you point out that 
Government allows the free import of superphosphates and sulphate of ammonia as 
chemical manures 9 — I think there has been no taxation on chemical manures I presume 
they are still coming in free of duty 

When 7J per cent is charged on the value of the sulphur, what does that amount to 
nn the sulphuric acid 9 —Five sixths of the cost of acid is for sulphur, therefore the tax 
■on 81 per cent acid comes to practically 6£ per cent 9 lb hardly seems correct that the 
industry should he handicapped m that way, considering the fact that raw material has 
to be imported for the industry Sulphate of ammonia is being manufactured in India, 
but there is comparatively little consumption m India, as the bulk of it is or was 
■exported 

In these times the profits on sulphate of ammonia are considerable 9 — Yes, but the 
cost of manufacture is proportionately high owing to the cost of sulphuric acid per ton 

What was the cost of sulphuric acid per ton before the war 9 — Fifty rupees a ten 
for chamber acid But in that case it was being supplied to a railway colliery, and the 
freighb was of course very much lower The cost of acid per ton of sulphate of ammonia 
is of oourBe higher than that, as 75 per cent of the Balt is sulphuric acid of 100 per cenb 
strength 

You think the duty is actually discouraging the manufacture of sulphuric acid ? — To 
a slight exteut Every encouragement ought to be given 

Do you think that the transport of acid m India on tail hampers the development of 
your markets 9 — Y es 

Y ou know of course that even under the best conditions the cost of tiansporting 
liquid acids must be very expensive 9 — It is 

Do you think that the actual rates can be lowered with advantage 9 — I am talking 
nob of the transport of acid in tank wagons where you pay on the neb weight of the acid 
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hut on the transport of packed consignments, and on these wo have to pay the highest 
rates of freight 

From your experience of tho accidents that ha\o occurred, do you think thnt these 
restrictions aro unnecessary ?— If tho railway companies would instinct tho coolios to take 
reasonable caro of these packages, then I think that the rcstuctions could be relaxed 
I have sent wagon loads and we havo never had any trouble Tho breakages occur m 
smnller consignments owing to tho caiolessnoss of tho coolies 

Can this difficulty bo got ovor by having local distributing centies m order to help 
tho tiado ? — Tho trade is too smnll at present 

What is tho smallest unit of sulphuric noid thnt w ould pay a company to employ a 
first class manager ? — Tlireo thousand tons por annum wlioro only 6ulphnno acid is made — 
loss for a factory m which sulphuric acid is used for making other chcmicnls, and is only a 
means to other ends 

Do y ou think about ton thousnnd tons of sulphuric acid is mnufncturcd in the whole of 
India ? — I should cortaiuly think so 

In answer to question No 2 you say that tho Director of Industries is nn industrial 
surveyor by tho nature of Ins olhce He needs a technical research laboratory to appraise 
tho mineral and other resourcos available, but himself should be a business man 
preferably with experience of a manufacturing concan ° — Yes II o should bo a business 
man 


Do y ou think it practicable foi a prov mcml Department of Industries to havo at its 
disposal a research laboratory that will deal with mineral and vegetable questions of all 
kinds, or will it bo neceseaiy to have larger technical departments by gathering together 
the wants of tho diflerent provinces and organising them into nn imperial department 
of technology ? — I donotseowhy tho Director of Industries should not havo a research 
laboratory on a small scale under his control 

It would requiro within youi knowledge a large numbor of ovperts to deal with dye 
questions, tanning extracts and miuerals ? — Yes If y ou arc going to make an Imperiul 
Institute it will be rathor unwieldy I think it will slow down tho rnto of work 
Technical research is in a very olomontary stago in India We aro not going m for 
original research 

Mr A Chattel ton — I supposo you would like to hav o local research laboratories so that 
the practical men taking up a problem will be nblo to got from tirno to timo such assistance 
ns they want and which tlioy do not themselves possoss ° — Exactly 

Ordinarily what is Wanted ib not scientific research but n knowledge of what has 
been going on in othor ports of tho world so that it may be adapted to local conditions ? — 
Exactly 


Vlould you have local technological institutions of nn advanced diameter or would 
you prefer to send serious problems to a central technological institute 9 — I would 
prefer to send them to a central technological institute 

Do you think that one institution for all India would bo sufiicient at present?— 
Talking fiom a commercial point of view I think that a small institution is quite sufiicient 
at present If it requnes expansion it will bo expanded 

In regard to the carnage of sulphuric acid, can you toll us wlmt tho present 
airangements are? — It is carried in special vans On some railways wo can send acid 
once a week, in others once a fortnight when the special van is provided 

You pack sulphuno acid in ashes 9 —Jn fine ashes free from cinders 

Does the absence of a glass industry in India impose any restriction on tho transport 
of sulphuric acid? — Sulphuric acid was formerly corned m jars which wero very 
expensive m cost, breakage, and extra weight Glass carboy sin iron baskets havo now 
been permitted These will be cheaper than the jars and tliero will bo lossei risk of 
breakage 

Hav e yon got any suggestions to make as to tho cheapening of tho manufacture of 
sulphuric acid 9 — There are no suggestions that can bo made as far as I can see unless 
some other raw material can be discov ered in India There is no hope for manufacture 
of heavy chemicals in India from sulphuric acid until cheap acid be available 
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Witness no 13 

Hon’ble Mr H R C Hailey, Dnectoi of Land Records and Agnculiui e, 

United Provinces 

Written Ev idence 

Financial aid to industrial entei prises 

) 

In these provinces, though tlieie are a certain number of joint stock companies undei 
European management, the Indian owned concerns have been mainly started by individuals 
or pint families I believe that in Cawnpore most ol the now flourishing companies were 
onginally started by private enterpnse and public subscuptions were invited aftei some 
measure of progress had been made As regards the Indian public, it may be said that joint 
stock companies have not won then way to popularity, and there is a reluctance to subscribe 
to new ventures appealing for suppoib This imposes a very definite limitation on new 
enterprises, since the entrepreneur is limited to a large extent to his own capital In fact 
the principal industiies opened by Indians in these provinces, such as ginning factories, are 
on a scale which can be started by the individual capitalist or joint Hindu family Further, 
by imposing the whole risk on the individual capitalist it discouiages him fiom embarking 
on new lines of business and there is a great tendency to follow m the beaten tracr It also 
somewhat definitely hinders Indian capital 1 oing devoted to enterprises, such as sugar 
factones, which call for larger capital than the indiv idual cm provide 

This is probably only a phase in the industrial progiess of the provinces My 
experience does not point to any lack of capital, and the money annually employed by 
Indian capitalists m moving the ci ops ol these piovmces, such as cotton, oilseeds, food 
grams, etc , is verj lnige indeed, and some part of it would probably be diveited to 
industrial enterpuses provided that there seemed equally good openings for its use The 
comparative ease with which money has been raised lor the Tata Iron Works seems to 
shew that, once confidence has been secuicd, nmplo funds are forthcoming for any new 
industrial concern proposed to the Indian public In these provinces there are no 
outstanding names commanding the same confidence, and recently quite a small concern for 
making a papei pulp, failed to meet the euppoit required But one or two marked success 
would change the attitude of the public, vnd divert to industrial enterprises some of the 
capitil of the provinces which is now mainly devoted eithor to a middleman's business in 
grain or to land speculation 

There are some 92 ginning factories in these provinces — a number far m excess of 
that required to work the cotton crop ot the provinces, which rarely exceeds 400,000 bales 
The leason foi the establishment of so large a number has been alluded to above A 
ginning factory is within the moans of the individual capitalist the fiist ventures had 
proved a success and money flowed into what seemed one of the few suitable openings for 
the employment of capital 

('llhinfss here gave confidential evidence legardmg Government assistance to 
industries ) 

It is doubtful whether many case wlieie assistance is given, Government should try toexer 
use any form of control The strongest case wouldjbo where Government piovides part of the 
share capital But Government stands on a different footing to an industrial bank and lias 
no trade experts at its command who can be placed on the board of a manufacturing 
company The officials that Government could appoint would have no interest m the 
success of the concern and their duty would be mainly confined to safeguarding Government’s 
interests as a creditor or shareholder Such interference is not likely to conduce to the 
success of the concern and in most cases would be strongly resented In the case of an 
industrial bank the functions of its nominee would be partly advisoiy and partly to look 
after the inteicsts of the bank But the object that Government has m view m affording 
assistance is somewhat different, vi/ , to build up an industry by assisting it in its early 
stages and it is very doubtful whethei it would not do better by merely affording monetaiy 
assistance and leaving its development to poisons with business experience It would 
appear preferable that the agreement with the firm or company should contain definite 
conditions for the working of the concern, such as the employment of competent engineers 
tor w Diking the plant, and that Government should ensure compliance with the conditions 
by taking a prior lien over the plant 

This Government started factories which would come under the head of demonstration 
and pioneer factories The oil crushing factory at Cawnpore, which was opened on the 
suggestions of a provincial industrial conference, would probably come under the latter 
head It is designed to show that it would be commeicially profitable to work the cotton 
seed of these provinces, the exports of which amount to some 30 lakhs of maunds It was 
closed m consequence of ordors issued by the Secretary of State , and subsequently sold to a 
private firm All such factones seem to me to labour undei the disadvantage that it is 
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influence the industiies of the province Foi instance they have made a beginning of the 
supply of manurial cakes, for which there is a growing demand When they are m a 
position to take considerable quantities annually, it is certain that oil seed crushing factories 
will spring up to meet the demand , one of the present obstacles to their establishment 
being the difficulty in procuring a regulai market for the cake The same applies to 
agricultural implements, pumping plant, etc 

I should like to make a few remarks on this in the light of some experience gained Limits of| Gov 
in the Board of Industries India is a country producing great quantities of raw material, 
most of which is exported Itjdoes not follow that because private enterprise has already 
established a business in a particular locality aid should on this account be refused to a 
similar enterprise m another district For instance, if a sugar factory is established m 
a particular locality there is no ground for refusing aid to another elsewheie, provided the 
latter does not compete with the former m the matter of raw material The established 
factory is not in the smallest way prejudiced, since most of the crystaline sugar eaten in 
India is imported Similarly,! it is no kindness to any existing tannery to lefuse aid to 
another such enterprise, provided that the Iattei is tapping a supply of raw material, which 
on account of freight the former could not work On the other hand, there would be 
reasonable objections if Government were to aid a ginnery when there are plenty in 
existence competing for the raw material The same applies in a lesser degree to, say, 
wool, the supply of the good qualities of which are limited and mainly imported from Tibet 
Therefore though no general principles can be laid down, it seems to me to come back to 
this that Government should not aid a new industry when there is any chance of this 
industry competing with an existing industry for its raw material The market for the 
manufactured article is so large that competition in the sale of the manufactured article 
need hardly be considered The cry is frequently raised that Government should only assist 
pioneei industries, but m reality no harm is done to an existing industry in most cases, 
unless the new concern encroaches on or raises the prices of its raw material. 

Technical aid to industries 

There has been a Sugar Engineer attached to the Agricultural department of these Technical ai 3 
provinces for some years past He has been of most material assistance to one factory in E ° neral 
which had trouble with its plant and was unable to obtain a competent engineer in India 
He has also been consulted by other factories and has advised on the establishment of new 
factories 

I may mention that when conducting an enquiry undei orders of the United Provinces 
Government at the opening of the war as to the best means of replacing articles hitherto 
imported from enemy countries by Indian made articles, I found m a certain number of 
cases that the main difficulty under which the Indian manufacturer laboured was the absence 
of expert advisers who could give technical assistance m starting or developing his business 
For this reason I urged the appointment of a glass expert and metal working expert 
who have since been appointed Similarly, I think an engineer w ith knowledge of oil 
crushing machinery should be appointed for a term of years I found this among Indians 
a far more real difficulty than the lack of capital In several cases I was told that money 
was not wanted, but the trade was not likely to progress without a technical adviser In 
case of the glass woikers, men had been brought from Austria and Japan with very 
unsatisfactory results 


I regard it as a primary condition that the firm should, m return for the loan of the 
services of a Government expert, agree to tiam Indians in the principal branches 
of the industry This has been insisted on in case of the sugar factories and there are 
several men at the aided Piliblnt factory learning sugar eDgmeei mg who hive thus an 
opportunity of actually working in a factory The object Government has m view is 
developing the industry as a whole, not ensuring the success of a particular concern, and 
this can best bo done by gn ing a piactical training to men of superior education to the 
ordinary workmen Tlus method has some advantages ovei sending men to English colleges 
wheie the training is necessanly mainly theoretical The case of aid by scientific experts 
stands on rather a different footing If theie weie research institutes m Upper India, it is 
quite possiblo that the assistance of chemists from these institutes might be asked for by firms 
engaged, say, in dyeing or sugar-making I beliei e that m Java and Foi mosa technical aid 
is somewhat freely given to sugar manufactureis I see no reason why similar assistance 
should not be given in-India on the understanding that the results of any investigations 
made may be published if likely to be of public interest 

A demonstration factory has been started id these provinces with a view to PS 501 
demonstrating a sugar making plant designed by the Sugar Engineer to meet the demand ac es 
for a small plant, suitable for either gur 01 sugar making 


The circumstances were peculiai owing to the conditions under which cane is grown 
m these provinces under ordinary circumstances the value of any improved method could 
be better tested by granting assistance to a private firm 
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- 0 nr a agricultural produce is concerned I uu unable to suggest any other 
dc avn'tntion t u o r v which could u^efull} be instituted There is i demand for a 
c'Ji'p r- iuH cheap find efficient oil-cra«hmg or expelling plant nnd if the cultivation of 
groundin'' 'prt ads a* qmcklv as in the pa*', come steps towards establishing an industry 
tor > n -1 mg the nut ma} have to be taken But it seems to mo that a bettei idea of the 
tfhci nc, o' any plant on the mnrket could be obtained bv anangmg for a trial through a 
pnv ate firm In the case of small plant for cane mentioned above, thero was no such 
pi vi on the mar! ct 
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Th< Agricultural department has occasionally referred certain questions to tho 
Imp/ ri ll In-tit i*e 1 it as ' ride it has preferred to go direct to responsible bodies or firms 
in 1 up land <>r India tor an opinion as to the merits and utihtj of inj form of ngncultural 
prrdm'e grown on the firm- o f the department, or by the cultivators Spinners m 
England and India have al\\a\-> be n found most leidy to give an opinion on any new 
tottaa, nd thete is i pirtt uhr advantage in referring to them as the} are able from 
acti nl oxpcrien- to determine its value to the manufacturer and quote its probable puce 
S”i.iitr/\ the t-so mted boh of millers m England have been referred to as to the milling 
qualities of a bent-, and brea.ers ns to the malting qualities of our barleys It is difficult to 
see a hat the Imperial In-Unu e cauld do other than lcfer such questions to spinners or 
miller' a-, the cast mav be, and there is no apparent advantage in submitting them through 
n third paitv, a piocxdure lahich in any case involves verv considerable delay 


To gc.^ a full opinion, 'uch article^ must be sent in bulk, for no one vv ill undertake to 
give in opinion on i few pounds and it is obviously simpler to ship direct to the actual 
manufacturer thnn through a third part} As legards matters ol research, so for as 
ngriinbural produce is conce-ned, the rescaich cannot in many cases bo divorced irom 
tho living plaut and investigation must be made where the plant is grown Cases in point 
are opium sugar and indigo where the product m its eommorical form lias to bo extiacted 
from the plant and its value depends largely on methods of extraction employed The 
Imperial Institute undertook an examination of the opium produced in these provinces 
with n view to the improvement of the morphine content, but the problem could not bo 
fullv investigated without an examination of the latex as it is extracted from poppy 
B iti nmal re earch is nsec— aril} out=ule tho scope of the Institute’s activities, anti even 
in c„e ofdicmtcal mvi.' f igatioti there is a verj direct limitation imposed by the necessity 
ofs ndmg the ohje^s of an inquiry to a distance and uncertainty as to tho condition in 
a huh tluv i ill arrive It would, for instance in case of nine, he clearly impossible to ask 
fur an opinion on tho sucrose content of a cane which had travelled some thousand miles 


It nppt'rs to me c=sontial therefore that, c o faros agricultural produce is concerned, 
inv (.-'ig ’»inus should lie made locally 

tlr !-- jc-ca ’ It app ir« to me that the main functions of an advisor} body m England, assuming 
of tours*. Hat the} are composed of the leading scientists of the countr}, would be to 
recommend 'Hit ible mui for tho conduct of particular rcseaich work in India A man 
‘o rc ojninuiikd avouhlbe in touch with scientists m England and could refer points to tho 
college- or o her iro-1 log bodies v itli which he is associated 
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tendency ot modern legislation is not to encouiage peasants t'o part with their right, hut to 
remove the temptation to do so by rendering them inalienable There is no doubt that if 
sale were simplified, the land would find its way into the hands of non cultivating classes 
and the actual cultivator would become their serf Any lemoval of the present prohibitions 
- on sale would vitally injure the agricultural interest, which is at least as important as 
the industrial 

The Government of these provinces cannot give concessions of land, since it has 
very little land left to give and is naturally unwilling to pait with that little The 
only remedy seems some alteration of the Land Acquisition Act permitting Government 
to acquire land itself foi the benefit of some potential industry The Act is so worded that 
it is very doubtful if it can do so, since, though section 40 seems to permit it, clause (5) 
of section 41 seems to require that the public should have aught to use the woih constructed 
on it and it is open to question whether it v\ as ever intended that the Act should be used to 
enable Government to acquire for private firing It may 'be considered a doubtful point 
whether Government would be justified in acqumng land undei the Act for the benefit of 
industrial companies when they are unable to acquire it in the open maiket, since this simply 
amounts to transferring land from one person to another on the ground that the latter 
can make better use of it There are however analogies in the case of railv ays I think, 
however, that v, here the superior proprietor is prepared to sell, Government might be 
empowered to acquire from the subordinate right holder if satisfied that the enterprise is 
likely to proa e of benefit to the neighbourhood The superior proprietor has at any rate 
the major interest m the land and if he is prepared to sell for an object likely to piove of 
public utility, the party with the minor interest should not be allowed to stand in the avay 

Training of labour and supei vision 

As I have frequently aisited the industrial schools of these provinces and the 
Agricultural department draws some of its men for mechanical work, such as woi king 
bonng plant, operating oil engines, etc , from them, I have seen something of the products 
of the schools Apart fiom turning out a body of trained men, aahom, m the absence of a 
regular system of apprenticeship open only to large companies, it would be hard to obtain, 
the mam advantages of these schools is that they are building up an industiial section of 
the community w hich is essential for the spread of industries In looking for definite 
results it is fair to remember that these schools have been only a short time in existence, 
and there has been little time to make their influence felt They attract boys not only of 
the occupational castes (carpenters, iron avorkers, etc ), but also boys of othei castes who 
ordinarily engage only in liteiary pursuits and look for some sort of clerical employment 
I have been told that after a year or two’s training these boys often turn out better 
workmen than others of the purely occupational castes ' I believe the boys turned out from 
these schools are of better general intelligence and better fitted to rise in their career than 
hoys who from their early ages liaae been doing monotonous avork m factories and have had 
no means of elucating themselves Fuither, they ifford an opportunity for boys of the 
middle classes to get a technical education without going to a factory in their early youth — 
to which the parent has often objections — and of making a start on fair wages But foi 
these schools many of the boys would haae swollen the ranks, already overcrowded, of 
those looking to earn their livelihood in some clerical line They thus form a means nob 
only of educating the avorkmen, hut of attracting the educated classes to industrial pursuits 

General official administration and organization 

In these proaunces there is a Board of Industries and a Dnector The latter is in 
.charge ot the department and has executive powers with a budget The Board is advisory, 
though it is consulted by Governmeut as to the disposal of any funds which may be available 
for industrial purposes Such au arrangement seems preferable to giving the Boaid 
executive powers They could only be exercised through its officers and, as theie could not 
he two authorities with executive power, the Director v ould have to become subordinate to 
the Board The Board includes men with very varied interests, and on most questions 
■which come before lb there are a certain number of membeis who may be considered experts 
m the subject and able to advise from intimate knowledge Theie can be no question that 
there is a growing complexity in the questions coming before Government and it seems to 
me that a Board so constituted could do better work m assisting Government in then 
solution than in trying to administer a department 

It would seem that some co ordination is necessary in the matter of research work 
The various provinces are endeavouring to work out pi obi ems without much reference to 
one another and sometimes, it would appear, arriving at divergent conclusions The case 
of chffeicnt views hold on the value of natural dyes illustrates this point It is open to 
question whether the best icsults can bo obtained by independent investigations m each 
province and it would seem advisable that chemical research woik m industrial problems 
should bo under a single head foi all Inlia and possibly that research woikers m this 
branch should he formed into a separate dopaitment Another case m point is sugar , 
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there are a certain number of problems which ought to be worked out for all India and 

not left foi inquiry m particular provinces Probably the same applies to tanning extracts 
(The Local Governments cannot entertain a sufficient staff to deal with the numerous 
problems arising and it is waste of energy for them to try to do so 

Beyond this I would not go m the direction of centralization An Imperial Director 
of Industries trying to co ordinate the activities of the different provincial directois is more 
likely to impede than assist them The main questions affecting trade, such as the railway 
management, forest administration, customs, excise, trade relations with foreign countries, 
must De dealt with by the Impend departments in charge of such matters, an Imperial 
Director can advise only on such subjects and be less competent to represent local interest 
than the Provincial Governments and representatn e trade bodies Am Imperial Director 
could endeavour only to direct the eneigies of the provincial hoadB of the Industries 
depaitmentand prevent them from conflicting with and overlapping those of similar officials 
m other provinces Such direction is far Letter left to a Local Government with the 
assistance of advisors drawn from the province, and, m the early stages of development at 
present reached, a head of a department to prevent oveilappings except in the matter? 
mentioned above - * seems somewhat superfluous , 

Organization of technical and scientific depai tments of Government 

The remarks made above bear on this point I consider that chemical research, particu- 
larly in the matter of utilization of raw materials for commercial purposes, should be under a 
single department for all India I am unacquainted with mining and it may be possible 
that a similar department is required for mmerology The conditions of India aro very 
dissimilar, but m the matter of their raw materials the provinces can conveniently he 
grouped and there should be institutes in each group for dealing with the principal material 
produced Both the department and the institutes should bo under imperial control The 
two institutes already in existence m these provinces are examples of what I have in mind 
viz , the Forest Research Institute at Debra Dun and the Imperial Bacteriological Institute 
at Muktesar There should be at least two institutes for chemical research on these lines — 
one for upper and one for southern India Both would be under the control of a special 
department winch would include the various chemists working on industrial subjects attached 
to the different provinces It is undesirable that these chemists should continue to work 
independently of one another, and postulating that the Director of Industries should he a 
business man and not himself an expert, it is advisable that these chemists should be under 
the control of a man of standing in their own branch of work I have taken conditions as 
they at present exist, under which in some provinces, such as the United Provinces, there 
is a chemist attached to the Industries department But looking to the specialization in 
chemical work, it seems rather doubtful whether it is fan to look for much results from the 
work of a chemist expected to deal indiscriminately with dyes, oils, tannmg materials, etc , 
and whether really it would not be better that all connected matters should be referred to 
a central institute in which it may be presumed there will he several men at work oil each 
of the major subjects The question of laboratory equipment comes in and adequate 
equipment can only be provided m central institutes Purely analytical work can be 
ananged for from private chemists If, however, it is necessary to have a chemist attached 
to the provincial industries departments, the department outlined would have to he 
sufficiently strengthened to provide men to depute for seivice under a Local Government 

As regards the subjects to be investigated, it would obviously at first be desirable to 
start on a few, such as oils and dyes, bunging out a few men with special expeuence in each 
line of work In any case the subjects should be determined hefoie the men are brought on 
and moie taken up gradually 

It follows, from what has been said above, that it is doubtful whether the Local Govern 
mentshould endeavour to organize Scientific departments and incidentally to start technological 
institutes designed for research purposes , a prouncial technological institute shoulcf he 
primarily educational But this does not apply to engaging technical experts for assisting 
industries I have all eady alluded to the appointment foi these provinces of a Sugar 
Engineer and a Glass Expeit, whose appointments were very desirable for assisting 
young industries Such men stand on an entirely different footing from the research officer 
and they are merely giving the benefit of their practical experience to persons in this 
country who are ignorant of the working of the machinery involved in the business Such 
men usually come out to India undei contracts for terms of years and the Local 

Governments may be left to engage them according to the needs of then province Thev 

s ou d work under the Director of Industries of the province, unless some other 
department, such as the Agn cultural or Forest department, is dealing with the particular 


Other forms of Government action and organization 

U_ ®° * ar a ff ric u|tural pioduce is concerned, it cannot be said that freights are high 
hamper trade , but the system of granting differential freights to certain large centfes 
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undoubtedly muJi dn'ike! bj the local traders and does interfere with the development of 
trade at small centres The system of granting favourable rates to large oentres, is 
apparently m vogue to simplify railway management of goods traffic the actual result is 
that during the busy season there is an immense flow of traffic along the roads leading to 
these large centres in order to obtain the benefit of these rates ' So little traffic is taken in 
many of the small stations that hardly any provision’ of roads leading to them seems to 
have been made 

This system of discouraging local traffic has a somewhat undesirable efiect on agriculture, 
since it means that at a very busy season of the 3 ear the cultivators’ cattle are taken away 
fiom liu fields to transport produce to the nearest station enjo}ung favourable rates which 
may often be at a considerable distance It also has a discouraging effect on the 
establishment of local markets which are desirable for equalizing prices 

One or tw o other matters of raiiw ay administration seem to deserve notice I11 the 
fir a t place there is often a «enous want of shed accommodation which in the busy season 
exposes the gram to damage from ram A shortage of tiuclcs is a common featuie of such 
seasons, and possibly unavoidable But accepting the fact that the railways cannot be 
expected to maintain sufficient trucks for occasional traffic, at least protection from rain 
should follow 1912 13 was a heavy year of barley exports from these provinces— but some 
of it had spiouted before it left these provinces and complaints were received from England 
about the very inferior malting quality of much that arrived in that country 

It is by no means easy to get the railways to make any concessions to suit a new form of 
tiaffic and there is a great want of uniformity in their procedure As much of the traffic 
passes over several Imes reference is necessary to all, and the various managements some 
times take different views A case in point is the fruit traffic from the Kumaun hills 
One 1 ail way, viz , the East Indian Railway, has consistently allowed collective rates for all 
consignments to a single consignee over its line Until this year the Rohilkhnnd and 
Kumaun Railway refused it , this meant that each box was weighed separately, and a box 
weighing, say, 21 seers, was charged the same as a box w eighmg 29 The Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway still refuses the concession Again, nopiovision for the separate despatch 
of fruit is made on most railways that I am acquainted with, with the result that I had 
lecently occasion to witness some fruit boxes being Hid along side shikar trophies in the 
gumd’s van 

It would seem desirable that the Railway Board should have greater powers m fixing 
rates and enforcing uniformity of praotice I think there is a strong feeling — which m part 
is responsible for the demand for general State management — that a complaint to the Railway 
Board should not merely be met by a reference to- the company but that the Board should 
have powers to compel the lailw ays to remove anomalies and remedy any obvious defects, 
such as want of shed accommodation or lack of special transport facilities 

These pi ovinces are well supplied with railways but a light railway opening up the 
fruit growing areas in the Kumaun hills and assisting to remove forest produce would be of 
great benefit So far as fruit is concerned, the Kumaun hills can produce admirable fruit — 
but the difficulty is that if situated too near the foot hills, the orchards are damaged by rain 
ind hail , if they are situated any distance in the hills the cost of transport is entirely 
prohibitive 


Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916 

Hol’bleMr H R C Hailey mas accompanied by Mr H M Leake and Mr B C Burt, 
whose written and oral evidence is given below (witnesses nos 14 and 15) 

President — How long have you been m charge of this office 5 —About four years 
and a half 

And you aie also member of the Legislative Council of the United Provinces ? — 

Yes 


In dealing with the financial questions on the fir3t page of your printed notes, is it 
your feeling that the failures that have occurred in industrial enterprises here are mainly 
due to shortage of capital ? — No, I am referring to failures of undertakings taken up by 
Indians I do not think the failure is due to shortage of capital but largely to want of 
business experience 

In one place you say that there is generally not sufficient capital to embark on new 
lines of business and that consequently there has been a tendency to follow in the beaten 
tract? — Yes, I was referring to the larger enterprises, such as central sugar factories 
The Indian docs not readily subscribe to industrial undertakings There were two 
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failures of sugar factories both of winch were started on wrong lines and they failed, 

because the individual had no experience of sugar making and could not find, I fancy the 

engineers and sugar boilers who could be oi assistance to him In some of the other 

instances which have come within my own knowledge, the failures were,! think, largely 

due to want of experience on the part of the capitalists 

In this province have you bad many of the so called ‘swadeshi failures ?- X do not 
think there are a large number of ‘swadeshi’ enterprises There was not the same outburst 
of enterpuse m this province ns theie was m the Punjab 

Are you of opinion that in this province theie is a sufficient amount of capital nou 
lying idle which might be used foi mdustnnl purposes in addition to that required for 
agricultuie ? — The answer to that question is difficult for this reason Theie is an 
enormous amount of capital every year needed m moving the crops of these piovinces 
Our total exports amount to about 30 million sterling and all this amount has to be paid 
m cash and theiefore it seems difficult to speak of any lack of capital My idea is that it 
exists but it has not been diverted to industrial pm poses There is a gieat deal of 
floating capital, annually devoted to land speculation 

There is a good deal of talk m the countiy about the hoarded wealth and I cannot 
find any clear evidence as to whether there is really sufficient surplus capital to deal with 
industrial enterprises ? — I am afraid I cannot answer that question I can only say that, 
howevei big the crop, there seems no difficulty in financing it and the annual sum spent 
m land purchase must amount to a very big figuie The above are cash transactions 

Hem is the cotton crop distributed here ? — Is it fairly concentrated in one area ?— 
Yes, it is mainly limited to the Duab, between the Ganges and the Jumna, and a little bit 
the olhei side of what is practically the TJppei and Lower Duab Cotton is grown in 
some of the boidei districts while the rest 'of the province is mostly cane growing 

Is it a fact, so far as you know, that a small capitalist will put up a new ginning 
factory in order to he bought off by a pool * — I know it is tile case The new man will 
get a profit from the pool - 

Can you suggest any way by which this may be prevented ? — I cannot say how you 
can stop a man from doing it If there seems to be a reasonable opening for a ginning 
factory capital rushes in 

Is it not possible for the pools to neglect the surplus ginning factories and freeze 
them out? — Srme of them would be competing for the cotton andtheieby raising the 
puces in the local market 

That would be a good thing ? — From onr point of view, i.e , the cultivators, but not 
from the ginners’ point of view 

Bon’ble Sir F H Stewart — With regard to new financing agenc es you would 
welcome the institution of an industrial bank ? — I cannot say that there is a real 
opening font We have not yet arrived at a stage when such a bank could be usefully 
started Our industries are far too infantile I undeistand that it is part of the business 
of the industrial bank to judge whether an enterprise had a reasonable chance of success 
A number of expei ts have to be put on to form a judgment whether the enterpuse lias a 
good chance of success and to assist in managing I do not think the stage lias yet ai rived 
at which experts m various industiies could be usefully appointed I gathei from Lord 
Farnngdon’s Committee that it was one of the objects of an mdustnal bank 

So you think that there is no need of an mdustiial bank? — Ido not think that we 
have armed at that stage 

D J Tata — You said thatjailuie to starb industries is due to ignoiance and 
want of education in the first instance on the part of the investor ?— I legard lack of 
experience as the principal reason foi the failure 

■D° J' 011 n °k think that a little more education would naturally moke the average 
mieator moie willing to invest? — I think he does not require better education hut more 
experience in industrial concerns 

As regards what you say about the excessive number of ginning factories, that means 
ip peop e have had practical demonstration of the success of one paiticulnr industry 
ou you not therefore advocate the starting of more demonstration factories by 
bo vemment which might induce the people to put their capital in such industries ? —My 
experience is that the public are not led by Government demonstration factories to put 
their money into concerns Government runs the business and people do not know on what 
lines it is run and whether it can be successfully taken up by private enterprise They aie 
not led by Government demonstration factories 
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Then why do they put money into ginning factories and start moie gmmng factories 
than are warranted 2 — They have seen it a success in the hands of private individuals My 
point is that Government should assist in all cases in which it reasonably can by giving 
loans and supplying of machinery on the hire purchase system Assistance should be given 
to private firms 

You would then have demonstration ffactoues run by private enterprise but assisted 
by Government 2 — Yes 

Why do not the people show sufficient confidence in Government 2 — When a 
demonstration factory is run by Government there might be a suspicion that it was not 
run on business lines and that all items of expenditure such as superior supervision 
were not shown Government officials do not inspire confidence as men of business It 
cannot produce the same sort of confidence as would be felt if it were m the hands of private 
individuals 

D'i E HopLinson — With reference to the reluctance of the Indian public to subscribe, 
would that reluctance be removed if in any particular enteipuse Government made 
investigation and were satisfied as to the soundness of the venture 2 — I think it would, to 
some extent I would quote an instance m my mind That is the case of the Electric 
Supply Co ,‘in Lucknow and Allahabad The Government or the municipalities guaranteed 
a dividend and the whole matter was carefully examined by the Electrical Engineer to 
Government and was repoi ted on as one likely to be successful To that extent I think it 
certainly v ould 

By what officei of Government should that investigation be made 2 — That is rather 
difficult to say The Directoi of Industries, might do it if he had knowledge of that line 
of business If Government would examine it and would be prepared to make a small 
guarantee, then there v ill be less reluctance to subscribe 

Undei what conditions should the investigation be made by the Directoi of Indus 
tries 2 — If he has expert knowledge of the particular business then it can be investigated 
by the Director of Industries In this case I am referring to the investigation was 
made by the Electrical Engineer to Government 

And you think that the Government endorsement goes a long way 2 — Ye3 

With regard to the ginning factory, what other undertakings besides ginning are run 
by Indian capital 2 — There are spinning and weaving factories run entiroly by Indian capital 
There are also several sugar factories but on a small scale 

Sir D J Tata — As regards spinning and weaving factories, do you consider them 
to be small industries which can be managed by the single capitalist 2 — The spinning and 
weaving factories run by the Indians are on nothing like the same scale as the industries of 
Cawnpore 

How many spindles are there m these factories 9 — I have not got the figures They 
are not large factories 

Could they not be floated by raising subscriptions 2 — Probably, but they are not 
doing business on a largo scale 

Mr A Ghatterton — Has any special effort been made to provide landowners and 
raiyats with capital to develop rural factories for the preparation of agricultural produce ? 
Ai d was given to sugar factories at one time The particular factories that I have m 
my mind were not a success 

♦ 

Do you grant assistance to approved schemes of that kind by takavi loans 2 — We grant 
takavi loans chiefly for well pumping machinery , the engines are also used foi grinding 
flour, hulling rice or some such auxiliary uoik 

Are these machines supplied on the hire purchase system 2 — We supply takavi to the 
zamindars under the Act and it has to be repaid at a certain rate of interest 

When these loans are given do you take any steps to ensure that the money is 
spent for the object for which it is given 2 — <That is a rather weak point I do not think 
there is sufficient mquny now to see that this money is spent for good purposes In cases 
which came to my notice I found that money was inadvisedly spent 

When an application for a loan for installing pumping machinery is made, is it 
investigated on behalf of Government ? — It is investigated by the Agricultural Engineer 
to Government but it does not follow that he will be allowed to erect the plant. 
The money is given to the zamindar and unless he asks us to help, we do not interfere 
He sometimes calls us m and sometimes not 
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Do you taice any steps to see that a specially suitable class of machinery is employed < — 
The loan is repayable m the oidinary way and provided tho project is regarded as feasible 
we do not take any steps to see that it is carried out properly 


It the schemes ore properly examined beforehand, no difficulty is experienced and 
what I wanted to know was wnether any objection is raise 1 in these pirts of the 
country to any investigations which the Revenue officer has to make boiore a takavi 
loan is granted ? — The investigation is made But the important point is that we do not 
take any steps to see that the money is pioperly spent Our pioecduie is \U say, to 
the zannndar, “ you may, if you like, hand tho money to us — W e shall spend it for you 
and put down the machinery and guarantee its working ” We have to get his consent 
before we can do it at all Of comsc m cerium cases he consents 


How much mouey is granted in takavi loans for the purchase of machinery ? —I am 
afraid I cannot give you the information off hand I shall make a note of the point and 
send you the information 


Note subsequently communicated — 

The type of machinery for which advances aie made are pumping plant, small cane 
crushing maclnneiy, oil engines, etc The demand for advances fluctuates very jnucli from 
year to year and in 1913 14, which was a famine yenr, all money available for advances was 
given for seed, cattle, etc 

1 think it better, theiefore, to give average figures for the past foui years (tho figures 
of 1915 10 not yet being available) The average is Rs 24,410 per annum 

President — Could you give us some idea as to the kind oi technical expert you 
employ' from time to time in the United Prov inces for the purpose of ndv ising 
Government or the people who nro taking up new industric'3 ? — There is a sugar expert 
and now there is a glass expei t also Tho glass expert has been engaged only for a 
short time 


His is not a pensionable ippointment ? — No 

He is not a young man * — No 

You have a metal pressing expert , he is also fairly senior i — Yes 

What about oil and leather? — We have no oil expert We have got no tanning 
expei t, but we can refer to the chemist at Dclira Dun 

For agriculture you have in tho Agricultural department «\u Agricultuial Chemist 
and an Economic Botimst? — We have a chemist ind a botanist but wo have not an 
Entomologist or Mycologist For this wo make use of Pusa 

So far as the purely advisory aspects of science are conceincd mil so fai as research 
work is concerned, you would favoui the formation of Imperial departments ? — I amstiongly 
in favour of them 


And then so far as the employment of these technical experts for assisting pirticulm 
industries is concerned you think that they might be employed by Government under 
the local Director of Industries ? — Y es or in the case of the Sugar Engined under the 
Direotor of Agnculture 

Don’t you think that there is some iisk m getting out a single glass expert or a 
single leather expert or a single sugar engineer ? — You have to rely entirely on one man 
Being a short time man you cannot expect him to identify himself with tlicf interests of 
the country for a long period Ho cannot accommodate himself to tho atmosphere of the 
country Depending on theso isolated experts you fail to profit by the experience of other 
provinces Do you think there is any hope of treating these technical expei ts in some 
way analogous to the treatment you propose for a Scientific Reseaich department ? Can 
you think of T-ny scheme by which they can be brought into a general organisation so as 
to secure a longer period of service and therefore a greater continuity of work m the 
country as well as uniformity of policy throughout India ? — I think I am bound to point 
out that it these experts remain out m the country tor a long time they begin to aspire 

to the position of Government supei visors and managers and become averse to doin'* 
manual labour ° 


Would it be possible to put them in the suboidinate service of the Public Works 
department ?— I think it might be possible Personally I should say from my experience 
if I were an employer of labour I should bring out men for a short period only, seeing 
the sort of effect India has on these men They do very good woik up to a certain point 
but afterwards they are of less use 11 
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In compaung the attitude of the su lordmate class with the spirit of the officer class 
don’t you think that the officer Jass would be, on the whole, more sympathetic and more 
helpful to the people ? — Undoubtedly 

Would not a better class of engineers be more suitable as teachers and advisers to 
Government than the foreman class of expeit 2 — I am afraid I cannot answer the question 
My experience has been that this class of man is satisfactory up to four years The country 
and the ways of the country seemed to have a deteriorating effect upon them and they 
want to take up a higher position 

Mr A Ghatlerton — How did you go through the preliminaries which led to the, 
appointment of the glass blower ? — There were a largo number of factories which were 
engaged in making glass bangles They failed to meet the great demand for glass, 
chimneys, tumbleis, etc We gob out an expert to show them how to do it Tnere were a 
lot of small factories working m very crude lines We brought out a man to show how to 
improve them 

Do you not run the risk of bringing the wrong man ?— ■ We have been rather fortunate 
so far 

Do you not want experts to assist you in advising you what sort of mams required 2 — 

I think the Diiector of Industries is ordinarily capable of advising on the preliminary 
joints It is part of his functions to advise on these matters 

In the early stages is not advice necessary as to how to lay out their money 2 — I can 
only say that I was the head of a small committee that went over these provmces to see 
what assistance could be given to the various industries that has hitherto been in the hands 
of the Germans and Austrians and I have found that in all the small trades what was 
wanted was expert advice 

President — Do you think that these experts should be employed by the local Govern- 
ment on short terms or would it he possible for the whole of the local Governments 
to co operate with regard to these experts ? — -It comes back again to this point The 
research man 13 bound to be a permanent officer and he had better be Imperial The man 
of the type I refer to should spend only a few years in the country and the matters he 
will deal with will be of a local character 

Dr E Eophmson —When you decide that an expert is needed, how do you proceed 
to get one 1 — We write to the Government of India and they refer to the Secretary of 
State to get a man for the post 

How is the cost met? — In the case of the sugar engineer his salary is met from 
Imperial funds The glass man is, I think, paid entirely from Provincial funds 

Is there any overlapping of activities 2 — In these minor industries I do not know 
of any great overlapping, one province has very little help from another in these matters 

The Agricultural department gets all information as to what is going on 2 Is this 
information disseminated ? — Yes By a series of bulletins and reports 

Sir D J Tata — Doe 3 it not happen that sometimes a foreman 13 got about whom 
the agents or managers know very little ? This man plays the mastei and domineers 
after a time He gets a little above himself and does not want to work and wants to be 
an officer not a working man. ? — Tne reason why the Austrians and the Japanese proved 
unsatisfactory was exactly what you have said For that reason if a Government servant 
was brought out and if he played the “ bara sahib ’’ the management need have nothing 
more to do with him 

In what way were the Japanese and Austrians failures 2 — Both were very reluctant 
"bo part with trade secrets and teach Indian workmen I understand that the difficulties 
with the Japanese were even greater than with the Austnan 3 

Did the Japanese refuse to work with their hands ? — I cannot say, but one of the 
, difficulties with ihe Japanese was that they refused to let out tui.de secrets Tney were 
not inclined to teach anyone m the factory except one or two whom they kept immediately 
under their control This practically made them masters of the business 

I have some experience of employing Japanese m tbe silk farm at Bangalore and I 
believe they taught, as fat as we know, everything they knew to the common village people 2 
It is a fact so far as glass was concerned the Japanese were extremely reluctant to give 
away any tiade secret This piactice they carried on regardless of the higher authorities 
In the case of one sugar factory I know of they were found to be very quarrelsome 

JWitb reference to getting an expeit, do you simply write to the India Office to send 
you out a man ?— We specify the kind, of man we want for the particular kind of work 
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Do you always get the typo of man you want?— You have to depend very largely on 
the Secretary of State and it is a question of personality whcthei the mdivulual man is 

capable of doing the work 


Would it not solve tho difficulty if y ou had a sort of superior consulting engineer who 
would he in touch with the machine makers m England and who could get you cxactl\ the 
sort of mechanics you want ?— fetich a m m w ould be valuable but whcthei Government could 
get such man is a question Ho would soon lose touch with machine makers in England-. 
My own idea is when such a man comes out bo would lm e no Indian experience and after 
a few years he would lose the advantages of his English experience 


Such a man would gotlenvo to go to England and renew Ins knowledge ?— If you could 
get such officers they will be valuable but they will be veiy expensive 


Hon'blc Sir F 2? Stcuart — Is the function of tho expert mostly advisoiy or do 
you lend him to different factories fora considei able period ?— They are lent to different 
factories I think tho glass man has been lent for two fnctoiie3 for some time, and the sugar 
engineer was lent for a wholo cane crushing season 


Did he set up the factory ?— Ho sot up the now machinery and remodelled the factory 


Was ho lent fiee ?— Yos On tho condition that the fiitn would tiam a ceitun number 
of apprentices Wo lias e got sevcial bang tiumed at Pilibhit 

Can they woik independently now ?— They me still under tiaming now 


Don’t you think that this rathei limits the utility of the expert ?— We are very much in 
the beginning of things Of course is time goes on his work w ill become more and more 
advisory 


Dr E Eophnson — Do you think tbit tho Indian Universities can afford any help 
in the matter ot leseaich J — Hot as at pi esont constituted Tlio staff is small and wholly 
engrossed in teaching There was a suggestion made by tho Board of Industries that some 
of the colleges might like to take up alow comma cml problems Ssmo vveie sent round 
and were taken up at a few of tho college* They w ere ol a compai atu ely simple character 
and I do not think anything moie senous could bo undeit iken 


Do jam consider that the giaduates of tho Universities might lo of assistance m cam mg 
out such investigations ? — It is merely a question of how fai the post giaduato course has 
developed m India So far it has not sufficiently dev eloped to encourage us to look for 
any material help 


Do you draw a lino veiy distinctly betw eon technological institutions and institutions 
which should be puroly elucatioii tl ? — Some institutions at any i ate I vv ould keep mainly 
for reseal cb It is simpler to stai t a research institute than try to dev olop one out of m 
educational institution, If you try to combine tho two, theie is a danger that either tho 
teaching or the research will suff a This has happened at the Agricultuiul College, 
Cawnpore 


How would this apply in piactico Say in youi prov ince ? -There is a project fora 
technical institute which hns been sent out to the Societary of State and it has been 
discussed for a loug time The idea is that it should be mainly for lesearcb I do not 
believe that pi ovincial reseat ch institutes will vv oik well If they are jnouncial they aio 
likely to be staived I think they should ho impeuni m clmrnctei Tho piesent classes of 
higher technology at Eoorkee might be developed and other subjects might be (aken Each 
.province is not capable of staitmg its own lesearcb institutes 

j 

What has become of the suggested institute for tins province ' The last decision on 
the matter vv as that theie should be a reseaich institute at Cawnpore Xu my. written 
evidence I have suggested that there should be one foi Hoi them India 

Should it be divorcea fiom teaching ?- -It would admit postgiaduate students who 
want to work on special subjects But otherwise it would be a mistake to introduce 
teaching 

j ?°/r n ,°k there aie a certain number of questions which can baldly be 

dignified by the name of teseaich and which could well be taken up locally ?— Yes, it would 
help Burely analytical questions might bo taken up locally 

Witiness No 14 

■in- 17 m Leake Mr H. M, Lea.ke, M A , F L S , -Economic Botanist to Qovei nment , United Provinces 

Written Evidence 

Research ntroad While I cannot claim to be one of those who have utilised the scientific and 

Imperial Institute technical department of the Imperial Institute, my reasons foi not having done so, m cases 
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where I might, are perhaps as relevant, in that they bring into evidence the two main 
directions m which the Institute fails In doing so I place no stress on the particular 
instances , they are, I think, merely concrete instances of a geneial position 

In the matter of cotton I have gone straight to the commercial man I have found no 
difficulty in getting m touch with, and obtaining reports from, men who are expert in the 
trade Thus, if any difficulty of interpretation crops up, I am in a position to correspond 
direct with the person who handled the sample and the mattei is easily cleared up 

Were I, on the other hand, to send these to the Institute it would simply foiward them 
to somebody like the British Cotton Growing Association, omitting most ot the particulais 
about them, and I should receive back a colourless ropoit — colourless; because the judge will 
have little or no information to guide hun as to the essential points about which infoimatiou 
is desned Thus, the attention a cotton attracts depends Yeiy largely on its origin and a 
cotton which would be given no consideration if it came from Egypt might be reported on 
very favourably if its souioe was known to be India 

Tins I know is the view in Lancashire where I have heaid repeated complaints of the 
way the Institute submits samples of cotton with the details which give them intei est 
suppressed This brings out the first weakness of the Institute It cannot give, it can 
only procure, expert advice It stands in the position of middleman to a pi oducer and 
consumer and it is not without the weakness of this position, in that the tendency is for it 
to appiopriate the profits 

The second point will be illustrated by reference to the opium problem This is moie 
complex as it is not merely a question ol finding out the vaiue of a commeicinl product but 
of producing such an one Here it is a case of investigation, to ascertain the possible yield 
and methods of extraction which will give the nearest appioach to that maximum The 
Institute have already done a considerable amount of work bearing on this question m opium 
but — and this is especially necessary where plant products aio under consideration — they 
have not access to the plant and are entirely dependent lor then material on a haphazard 
collection of samples of which they know in leahty nothing No clearer instance of a 
mass of woik built on such insecure foundations could be desired than the leeent paper 
published in the bulletin on the opium question This serves one, and only one, useful 
purpose, to illustrate the futility of woi king on such subjects where access to the plant is 
impossible Frequently, as in indigo, the commercial product does not exist as such in the 
plant and the yield, and hence the economic value ot the plant is laigely affected by the 
conditions of, extraction Again, as in the cane, it may exist as such but loss through 
degradation occurs during-crude processes of exti action In such cases what is requued 
is a study of the plant and the conditions of extinction on the spot The woik is beyond 
lhe means of the Institute or anybody working in England 

These are to my mind the two points wlieie the Institute fails and you ask my opinion Advisory ^ Council 
whether the recently constituted Advisoiy Council foi Research would prove more uspful if £or BoscaroU 
its activities were extended to India There is not v ei y much detailed information about 
this body available but I gather it is a central council which will, as it develops, 
work through committees of expeits in particular blanches This being so I should say the 
field of utility would be great I may again take as a conciete instance the opium question 
As I have elsewhere pointed out, the botanical work cannot develop the practical side of the 
problem to any extent until a reliable method of deteimming what I may call the moiphine’ 
capacity of the plant is available That method can only be evolved by work on the living 
plant which is at present beyond the power of the department to undertake Fui ther, the 
present methods of extracting opium are undoubtedly crude and must lead to loss ol the 
alkaloid The pioblem is a very definite one and might be ic felled to the Advisoiy Council 
for consideration by a committee composed of experts on plant physiology, pharmacy and 
the trade Should, as is probable in cases like this, the Advisory Council lecommend the 
appointment of a man to study the question on the spot, the India Office would have at 
their hand a body of men acquainted with the woik to be done, and in a position to 
recommend a man already trained in the particular line of research Thus not only would 
Government stand a chance of obtaining the services of a suitable man but that man would 
have some prior knowledge of the subject to be investigated, he would be able, before 
leaving England, to discuss the subject with the authorities, both scientific and commercial 
and after arnval in this country to keep in touch with the authorities at home 


Oral Evidence, 7th November, 1916 

President — Do you think it advisable and practicable to link the various botanical 
interests m tbe country and form a more completely organised botanical department * — I 
cannot see how you are going to do that We always know from reports what the other men 
are doing and it is thus possible to get into direct touch with anyone working on the 
same lines 
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These sepaiate economic botanists mast have separate libraries ? — Yes 

Would it be possible to piovide separate libraries ?— It is purely a question of 

money 

There miy be many back numbers of journals, for example which may bo very difficult 
to get for all these libraries ?— Being the far^t in the field m India I have been fortunate 
in that way 

Then do you piefer these men working independently ?— I do not see what practical 
advantage is going to be derived by joining them together 

Could thoy not be united into one department as the geologists are ? — I do not think it 
would be possible in practice The problems in the various provinces vary very 
much and inquire working out on the spot J * 

Do you think then that the matter may bo left alone so far as botany 13 concerned? — 
I think there might be a closer relationship It should bo possible to visit other places 
where similar work is m^progress .more readily 1 ’ 

Have you had any difficulties in referring questions to the Imperial Institute Mine 
is a negative experience 0 


Do you find it more convenient to get into direct touch with the farms at homo ? T 

think it is decidedly the best anangemont 1 x 

Do you find the firms help you ?_Yes I was sent home for tins purpose and I have 
established ^ ^ ^ lfc 18 thereforo a of personal relation being 


Have you experienced any delays in having answers from the Imperial institute ? J 

have so far not referred any problems to the institute 1 1 1 

Dr E HopLmson Are you not aware that there is a recognised association for tt,„ 

purpose of promoting cotton growing within the empire ?_Yes, I am in touch with it h 
Why did you not refer to them ? — I did so but thev worn mf * j 1 

Sufst ^r^ oow 11 "° 5 ,nd ' r “ iiy «■« 1 .“a 

Have you found any sort of reluctance on their pait to g.vo you assistance ?-No 

Do you think it vv ould be an advantage if the AonnnHnmi ,1 . 

directly in touch with the British Cotton Growing Association ? ( ] e P lrt,I >ont were more 
should be in as close touch as possible g Association ’-Personally I think they 
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Mr B C Burt, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Oaionp ore 

Written Evidence 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

More cotton ginning factories have been started at certain cenfro, , 
than there was room tor with the result that the charts fnr fn thlS P rovlucc 

to an unpiofitable limit and a number of concerns lmve e. the f hi S 8 T™ leduc °d 

ceased to work, while many of the stronger factono' u squeezed out or have 

regulate the chaige for giuniug Th.s L f"tly l Zt’te It bTtu*, “ ” * P»1 to 

a marked tendency for ginning factories to multiply near tlm iff Sclecfclon of s ‘to, there is 
than to establish themselves near the growers P In smta J ger cocton rackets rather 
ginning factories there are parts of the province Jfl f aD a PP arent superfluity of 
distances to a ginning factory— a marked disadvantage on „ f UngIaned G °tton travels large 
ginned cotton The cotton ginning industry also s n£ PJ r count of the bulkiness of un- 
and the development of subsidiary in lustries which* w be "^ a sbort season industry 
be employed through a largei potion of the vef ° U f enable the staff' and en«Wto 
possible subsidiary industries the oil-press, ng inLt^ld^,^^ Of 

interest against landed property as sfmnty for* the d^ | Q Whlcb Go7Crnm ent gave loans on 
m parts of the province' where such ^2r~ nf . ' dopm ? a j of cenfcraI sugar fictoncs 
being available this appears to me a method of assist * eemod d ° 3 irable Subject to funds 
the necessity for Government control to a mimnST^ 1 ° “P* 1 , 6 it redoes 

» employed to advance aid that, for «,„k, ,„2 J^Sf “ C 
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Where Government is itself a largo user of an ai tiele the manufacture of which it is - 
desired to encourage I am of the opinion that method seven is capable of more general 
application than any of the others suggested and this would probably in many cases be 
sufficient to attract the necessary capital through the usual trade channels This does not 
Involve any degree of commercial contiol by Government but where a pioduct of a definite 
standard ot quality is necessary some degree of technical control and assistance might be 
necessary 

There are also cases wheie Government, though not itself a large user of a product 
can usefully take steps to assist m marketing it An instance of this is afforded by the oil- 
piessing mdustiy where in the initial stages both cotton seed, cake and mnhua cake were at 
first difficult to dispose of while the oil met with a ready market In view of the import 
ance of tho utilisation of the cakes in the country the United Provinoas Government gave 
grants for the purchiso of a considerable amount of cake for demonstiation purposes The 
demonstrations with the latter oil cake aio still in progress, 

Anotliei oil seed-castoi affords an instance where guaranteed Government purchase 
would piobably stimulate pro luction State railways are laiger usei a of castor oil and the 
demand luEuiopo is considerable The oil cake is a welt known and popular manure but the 
present supply is inadequate and tho price high Very considerable quantities of castor- 
oil arc inumfactuied on a small scale and sold through the usual channels but the market 
appears too hlclo organised to offer prospects to a factory unless some portion of their 
output could bo sold ahead for a considerable period 

Q 7 — A Government pioneor factory appears to be justified if the establishment of a 
now industry (or a considerable departure in an estabhsho l industry) is of sufficient general 
i economic importance and if there is definite experimental work to be done which is likely to 
cost more than a privato capitalist coul 1 be reasonably oxpecte 1 to risk In other cases it 
would appear better for Government to restrict itself to tho furnishing of the necessary 
information and to appropnato indirect assistance It follows from the above that once the 
necessary preliminary work b is been done pioneor factories should be handed over to 
pm ate enterprise, or, if unsuitable, close I Certain exceptions howovor suggest themselves, 
e g , fictones for nothing up the produce of Stato forests, which it may be necessaiy to 
maintain as Goa crumont concerns longer than would bo desirable in the case of other 
pione r factories m order to secure proper w orking of tho forests and to safeguard 
Gov ernment from loss of revenue 

Assuming that private enterprise is not prepared to take the matter up (which is not 
yot certain), I cousider that a good case exists foi the opening of a pioneer factory for the 
manufacture of fl ix including the financing of the growers and tho distribution of seed as 
well as retting and scutching The prospects of the flax industry have been discussed in a 
memorandum which I pi eparv.d for the Board of Industries, and it is sufficient to say here 
vhat it has been shown that flax could bo grown profitably in a considerable portion of the 
province It is essential that tho retting and scutching should be clone at a cential factory 
possessing adequate capital 

An experimental factory was in existence for some years in the neighbouring province 
of Bihar and results have been puolished which will bo of great value to any other ooncern 
starting in Upper India There are certain agricultural difficulties m growing flax in Behar 
which do not obtain in this province 

Q 11 — These societies liavo up to tho present chiefly limited themselves to the 
provision of agricultural ere lit Non credit societies are comparatively few Even credit 
societies amongst the artisan classes have been much less successful than amongst the 
agricultural classes and this seems to be due in no small measure to the comparative 
mobility of tho artisan as compared with tho agriculturist Some progress has been made 
m the direction of non cro lit agricultural work, notably m seed distribution and in power 
pumping , there have also been occasional instances of cooperative purchase and sale 
amongst agricultural societies 

There are two examples of fairly successful co operative dairies m Lucknow and 
Benares Theso are practically institutions for the co operative sale of pioduce While 
acting as Director of Industries instances of useful work by co operative stores (for the sale 
of yarn to hand loom weavers) came to my notice There is a co opeiative furniture 
workshop m Bareilly which I believe is a success Generally speaking however coopera- 
tive societies are mostly agricultural 

Technical aid to mdusti les 

Q 10 — Where the impiovemont which it is desned to introduce into an existing 
industry is such as to involve a considei able amount of experimental work on a factory 
scale a Government experimental factory may be justified, A case m point is the small sugar 
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factory on which the Sugar Engineer to the Government of India is working on m these 
provinces at present 


Where demonstration is the sole object I consider that this could be more economically 
and satisfactorily secured by assisting an existing factory eithei ruth a grant or by a loan on 
favourable terms Generally speaking I think that commercial men w oukl be prepared to 
accept technical results obtained by an experimental Government factory and would use 
these to form their on n estimate of the commercial value - of a process, but they would he 
sceptical of commercial results obtained by a factory under Government control 


q 21—1 hare had no experience of the Imperial Institute since rrorLing in 
India but on one occasion while I rr ns in the Colonial Service a technical question was 
referred to the Imperial Institute, and we failed to get the assistance we required I 
cannot see any way in which the Imperial Institute can be of any great use to India m 
industrial matters Much of the work which the Imperial Institute does for tlio less 
developed colonies, e g , examination of raw materials has already been done for India by 
the Botanical Survey and m any case there is no difficulty in anangmg for this cless of 
woik in India under more satisiactory conditions as regards the supply of the material to he 
investigated Where the investigation of major problems are concerned it seems essential 
that this should be done in India by investigators who can give up their whole time to it 
and who can study local conditions Where assistance is required from investigators 
engaged on allied problems in England this could be much better obtained by an investigator 
m this country by direct correspondence than through a third paity Where circumstances 
rendei it desirable an investigate engaged on a particular problem might be given an 
opportunity to spend a limited period in England, working m an English laboiatory if 
necessary, if in this way he could obtain facilities foi his work (or a section of it) or if he 
could secure in this way the co operation or advice of other scientific workers or business- 
men 


Assistance m marketing products 

An anomalous position exists as regards cotton which is not without its effect on the 
cotton industries in general as it affords a distinct problem m any attempt to introduce into 
general cultivation a cotton of staple superior to desi A market exists in Cawnpore for 
any grade of cotton from ordinary short stapled desi to middling American once it is ginned 
and baled I know from experience that ic is not difficult to get a fair price for any cotton 
which is better than desi once it is in the form in which the mills are accustomed to handle 
it On the other hand, unginned cotton (kapas) is all treated alike by the dealers and 
gmners who buy it To them “ cotton is cotton ” and the only points to which they pay 
■Mention m buying appear to be cleanliness and the propoition of cotton to seed — the lattei 
m a rough and ready way only The lesult is that a cultivator offering, say, acclimatised 
American cotton (unginned) for sale m the Cawnpore market would get no nioie than the 
price of ordinary desi, unless he were lucky enough to fall into the hands of a smait gmner 
who was willing to pay a little extia tor the better kapas in order to improve the 
appearance of a poor lot of desi cotton In some markets the cultivator wou’d he lucky if 
he did not get a lower price for his letter quality kapas since some better class cottons have 
large seeds and give a somewhat low ginning outturn 

Considering that the acclimatised American, cotton which is grown around Cawnpore 
re some 40 per cent more -valuable than the local desi cotton once, it is ginned, the necessity 
of some airangement to ensure the cultivator getting a fair price is obvious Up to the 
present the Agricultural department has acted as a go between between the cultivator and 
some of the mills who have guaranteed a price for the cotton ahead, m order to encourage 
the growing of cottons of supenor staple This arrangement has its drawbacks as ft involves 
tho Agricultural department in a commercial undertaking which with its small staff and 
limited funds it finds extremely difficult Nor is there any peimanence in the anangement 
since we have no guarantee that mills will continue this method of assistance 


Training of labour and supervision 

There are two reasons which in my opinion militate against an adequate supply of 
trained labour m India from an apprenticship system alone 

(1 ) There is a comparative absence m India of large engineering works, which in 
England are undoubtedly the backbone of the apprentice system As a result not only do 
ot ier industries which require mechanics make a larger proportionate demand on a laboui 
force which they do little to tram, but there is a much smaller number of young men 
passing through workshops and there is a greater tendency on the pait of thoseshops that 
do take apprentices to retain them 1 L 

whic^thw a« e ahl^l^ C \° f l daC f 10a amon g st the artisan classes limits the extent to 
winch they are able to take advantage of an apprenticeship 
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The class of Loy who is now taken in by English engineering firms as mechanic 
apprentices Ins usually had a decent board school education and is in a position to improve 
himself, if ambitious, by attendance at tecl meal school night classes and afternoon classes 
The average Indian lad who goes into a w orks as an apprentice has had little education 
In England the foreman class seems to he largely recruited from men who hav e woiked 
their way up and who have acquired a certain amount of technical education in their spare 
time as well as being skilled workmen , m India the proportion of workmen who have had 
any education is small There is an undoubted demand for workmen who can road and 
write, understand drawings and make simple sketches and calculations It seems that the 
industrial (or as they aie called in this province technical) schools must fill the gap There 
is one other point ot importance, which is apparently making itself felt in tho English 
engineering trade also With the higher development of machinery and the greater 
degree of efficiency requited from the workmen there is more specialisation and conse 
quently the average apprentice does not get the all round experience or acquire the geneial 
skill with hand tools that was possible in the past 

In this province there are two general technical (industrial) schools at Lucknow and 
Gorakhpur, respectively , they differ fiom English institutions in the much greatei time 
devoted to practical work and in relatively bettei provision for workshop practice In 
addition there exists a carpentry school where the work is all technical and no general 
education apart fiom the drawing and calculations connected with practical work is 
attempted In the case of the two technical schools pnmsion is made that all pupils should 
Le definitely apprenticed m works at the end of then school careei and no final certificate 
is issued to any pupil who fails to complete a satisfactory apprenticeship Apprenticeships 
have 1 een obtained mostlj m railway woikshops and similar institutions This seems at 
present the most feasible way of co ordinatmg the industrial school with the apprentice 
ship system 

Night schools are maintained at some of the industrial schools in this province but 
my personal experience of them did not extend long enough to enable me to form any 
estimate of their effectiveness Climatic conditions are, howevei, a considerable obstacle 
in India and it seems unreasonable to expect the same result from them as in England At 
those centres where large numbers of apprentices are employed I am of the opinion that 
halt day classes might he furthei made use ot than at present provided that employers are 
willing to permit apprentices to attend 

I have purposely omitted any reference to textile operatives as my experience of 
industrial education in this connection was nob sufficiently extensive One point of practi 
cal importance was bi ought out, viz , that “ mistns ’’ in textile factories aie expected to 
act as labour recruiters as well as superior workmen and that boys from a technical school 
were at a considerable disadvantage in this respect 

Q 47 — To my personal knowledge several lads from the technical schools of the 
province have turned out useful workmen, although the present system has only been in 
force for,a comparatively short time , there have naturalty been some failures though they 
seem to he earning a living and to have made some use of their tiaining 

i What is pei haps more important is the fact that these schools are inducing a consider 
able modification of attitude amongst classes of the community who previously would not 
take up industiial work I have seen boys at the Bareilly Carpentry school who are better 
practical carpenters than the sons of actual working carpenters, although they came fiom the 
non artisan class Some of the best hoys from the other technical schools are from families 
who have not previously taken to any form of manual labour With the extension of 
primary education and the apparently inevitable tendency on the part of the artisan 
classes to educate their sons for what are commonly considered more dignified pursuits 
this seems to he of no slight importance 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 

Qs 64 — 67 — The mere formation of an Imperial department for technological and 
scientific lesearch would piobably nob be the best way of starting The general tendency 
m India has beon to start with an Imperial department and develop piovmcial institutions 
later I venture to suggest that the experience which has been gained in the Agricultural 
department would indicate that the reverse course would probably lead to better results 
and that a start would be made m the provinces When some progress has been made and 
the problems to be attacked are better defined then the question of Imperial officers or an 
Imperial department could be considered For technological research one institution for all 
India is hound to be inadequate and as a veiy minimum I would suggest that one should 
be provided for Northern India m addition to the one which already exists at Bangalore 
It would be necessary that such an institute should he comparatively general in its 
activities in the early stages of its caieer As experience was gained it would doubtless 
specialise It would be an advantage if it were not built on too lavish a scale at first, but 
ample provision should be made foi expansion Each province tfas already its own 
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V-ricTtura 1 d part-neat .be officers o! Tine’! are members of the In ban Agricultural 
wii-h 1- an Imp-nil s rvice Tnc experience of moA provinces seems to bo tho 
** Jv a ir , ha* lie mr* 'mmed'Ve ncel is the A rengthenmg of the Provincial departments 

, , n 71 — Om'ralh •■pealing the nee 1 m India seems to bo not reorgamrxtioa oi co ordi- 

C - = £’ ; ^ no ^ bnl tee p-o\ lMO’iof a larger number of research workers lle->oarcli is so essentially 

■a 5 rr- wn> mat* er that it is impossible to do more than suggest tho general lines on winch 
>n\.’ti**a‘ion is requircl It would bo fatal to attempt to laj dov, n boundaries for difforenb 
lnvastigv'or* A res irJi may ho started with a vor) definite objective but maj develop 
m an c itirx.lv unexpe-tcd direction It often occurs that the solution ot a definite problem 
mav involve tbo raming out of i tnoie fundamental pi.co of work than was at first 
contemplate 1 Nor h u» m accordance with tho best traditions of scientific investigation 
thd re -.arch in a particular line should be limited to single investigators or groups of 
investigator-! and this applies particul nl\ to fundamental investigations 

Other foim3 of Goiemmcnt action and organization 

, , 3 r , n , The Ktimaun fruit industry, undoubtedly suffers from inadequate facilities for tianspoit 

No* orih are the orchard-, at a conmlcrablo distance from rail head hut the railways give 
llu-tn few' facilities Until quite recently collective booking of consignments to the same 
d.-tiniUoa w.is not grante l by tho Itohilhhawl .and Kumaun Railway and it was necessary 
for a groi er ‘-aubiig (say) 100 bushel boxes of irmt t-o a merchant in Calcutta to obtain a 
■„ parate rnilav i\ roceip* lor each bo < Tin-, not only led to intolerable delays in booking 
hut io aver) serious mere iso in the charge for freight Collective booking lias now been 
parti ailv mtioductd 

As th- larger areas tha* have been recently plnntel in Kumaun come into bearing 
• nine mu h Letter ariaugeraeuts for railway vans for fruit will be cssontnl I am not 
pr. pared to express nnv opinion as to tho feasibility of cold storage vans but the provision of 
proper venUlited vans for fruit traffic seems essential, fruit should nob travel vaith 
miscellaneous merchandise 

Tr-niro-* in the Under present conditions all fruit estates have to senl their flints to tho station by 

11 coolie loads Not only is this expensive and a seveio tax on tho industry hut as more 

garde is coim into bearing and tlm competition for labour becomes keener tho demand foi 
tooln-3 for transport will sonously reduce the labour forco of the gardens an 1 will make 
piel ing an 1 packing mire expensive and more difficult and will probably adversely aileot 
c.ilti' itlon both in the garden^ and outsido Tho lomedy seems to bo tho pushing up of 
branch r uh, ay linu3 in' o the lulls as far as practicable anl the investigation of methods 
of transport, such as ropeways, for bringing produco to the railway and for taking up 
stores 

I v i*»y <t Q ( >S —Shortly after tho outbreak oi w vr I vvas able to bring to tho notice of Gov ernment 

twoca-ci m which the railway freight on minerals urgently lequired for the making of chomicals 
m Owupo-o was prohibitive The matter was rolerred to the Government of India and a 
relucttuum rates w vs secured I cannot however understand why in such cases tho 
railways concerned should not have given the concession oa the representations of tho Him 
concerned 

( dir Bari aho submitted confidential written evidence ) 

Or.AL EVIDENCE, 7 tII NoVTMBEn, 191G 

Dr E Hophnson — Has there been ana considerable development in growing o 
flax T — FI "x growing m tho United Provinces Ins never passed the experimental stage 
,n r it is hopeless to expect progress unless a central factory for retting and scutching is 
t liAicd * ° 


CmW n noth developed as a cottage in lustry as n Eu--ope 7— It is not m my opinion 
P° due to di, eiop flax m this province ns a village indudry boenum tho villager would 
Ir - a ' *■ n ,! >«dlh of the retting nn 1 bemj-o hand power breaking <au 1 scutching machines are 
pi* it V Ti o >j'c ion-, to village rating are madly a mvttei of locil coilitious and 
v a ,r ppiy -e**ing shodl be done uuler expert supervision 


< 7 ) V m 0 ’ v ' n t *' ,vpn t0 di"emnea‘o tb 'information ?— The oxpTimcnts conducted 
*" tsoonah j \c*o-y we-.' made under the orders of the Government of India, and I mn 
v*r -v. es to wni stops tVv ha- etaken to make the remits obtamel public other than bv 

T5-.VK.- x . - l . - t t.A 1 1 * ,1 n » WV, 


t* r pa' h — amTnrjV, 


* . . W . V JV.M. / WV/* IIMV » |/U UVIJVi 111 IU uy 

. - . , ' tun bul’cMn Progress reports v.oro publish'd by the Bohar Planters’ 

P* , V ’ ny ‘•H' n . rn ' n ‘* r - ere cooc-rn^d a noto was written for the United 

Vi r n ' Ilu%e P’^cdall tho avail able information at tho disposal 

V ^ o ‘^ C ‘ Irr1 -' ’' 1 = a v ho is still in corre -pondence with n number of factories 
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Pi esident —Would it not be an advantage if we had a trade representative m London 
and associated with him two or three technical experts to advise as to what is obtainable 
m India ? — rhis might greatly help It never occurred to me that the British Cotton- 
Growing Association was not fully aware of what is being done Their publications led me 
to think that they weie But if there is any lack of information I certainly think that it 
would be most valuable 

Hon'ble Sir R N Mookerjee — Is the object of getting more good cotton m India at 
Government expense, foi internal use or foi export purposes ’ — Foi eithei 


^ Witness no 16 

Mr S H Fremantle, ICS, Commissioner, RohilLhand Division, Allahabad 

Written evidence 

Financial aid to industrial entei prises 

At present aporbion of the available capital is hoarded or spent on articles of clumsy Capital 

jewellery or wasted on ceremonies and anothei portion is lent out at high interest to 
zammdars and cultivators Co operative credit societies can supply the place of the latter 
portion and can also make use of the former portion which is now wasted The organization 
of capital through the co operative movement is therefore a first desideratum 

Professional men who save money have no connection v ith the money market and up 
countiy where there are no stock brokers, they have no one to advise them as to investments 
The amount of capital put into Swadeshi banks shows that they are even too ready to invest 
in any concern started by their friends and neighbours without enquiring too closely into the 
financial prospects of the enterprise and the business capacity of the directors And the old 
established joint stock banks and the district co opeiative banks get ample funds from this 
souice As to industrial companies, in view of the failure of so many of these in the past and 
of the lack of business capacity m the prospective directors, I do not think that the pro! esison- 
al classes can be expected to invest in them, while Indian landowners, bankers and 
mahajans have geneially a more remunerative use for their capital 

The best hope therefore of increasing the supply of capital for joint stock company 
enterprises seems to me to he in the development of the banking systems, both co operative 
and commercial The one will gradually take the place of private capital now used foi 
lending to individuals and free it for industry while the other will not only do this but will 
help with its surplus in financing industrial enterprises under propel safeguards 

Of the methods suggested for giving Government assistance to industries loans and Government 
the supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system are already m force for nBBlB '' no ° 
working up agricultural products and the contribution by Government of a portion of the 
shaie capital of companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of capital seems to me 
to carry very great possibilities If Government were to subscribe part of the capital and 
a Government director with certain powers were appointed I think that private money 
would come in with much more confidence 

It is nob in conformity with sound principles of co operation to pioneei new Co-operative 
industries A co operative society must if it is to be successful be managed by the workers sooiotios, 
themselves who are small men without the technical knowledge, general education and 
command of resources which are necessary for purposes of experiment The funclion of 
' co operation is to take up such businesses as have already been tried by capitalists, 
organizing the produceis of the raw product to combine together to supply the necessary 
funds foi working it up as in the case of agricultural co-operation or organizing artisans to 
combine together for buying the raw material manufacturing it jointly and selling the 
finished product of their tiade as m the case of industrial cooperation Cooperation 
encourages and assists industry by organizing the producers so that they can find the 
necessary capital and educating them so that they can take advantage of improved machinery 
and processes Indirectly it assists industiy by providing a wide market foi improved 
implements and machinery which would otherwise never have come into general use at all 
and by raising the general standard of living of the people so causing a largei demand for 
manufactured goods 

The first stage in a new industry is demonstration by Government oi a subsidised body 
or company to piove that the industry will pay The second stage is that a fow individuals 
seeing prospects of piofib take lb up And the thud stage is that according to the nature of 
the industry joint stock companies or co opeiative societies organize a supply of capital and 
raw matenal and manufacture it The work can suitably be done by co opeiative societies 
when the product to be worked up is one hugely produced by local men and expensive plant 
is not requued And when once an industry (such for instance as the pioduction of butter ni 
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T)pnmirk -md Ireland) has been oiganwed on co operative lines the industry occupies 
Supposition and can introduce these implements which experience from time to time 
dictates 8 P At present in India we are only at the threshold of productive co operation and 
advance must be slow For until the producers aic by cooperative credit freed from 
dependence of the money lendei they cannot combine freely for productive purposes and the 
establishment and management of co operative pi eduction requires a higher standard of 
education than the organization of credit and is veiy difficult to work Hence until both co- 
operative and general education are much fuithei advanced there is little chance of any gieat 
expansion in co operative pioduction 

Training of labour 


Eleven yeais ago in the course of an enquiry ordered by Government into the 
scarcity of labour repoited to pievai! m the large industries of Bengal and the United 
Provinces, I toured thiough those piounces and made enquiries everywhere into the means 
of attracting, keeping and training workmen and have from time to time renewed those 
enquiries Complaints as to inefficiency and scarcity of labour aie still rife and a few woids 
concermng them may not be out of place 

India of couise has averylarge reserve of labour and its workers aie as a lule both 
docile and skilful They are lacking however in powers of application and in legulanty of 
attendance With the possible and partial exception of Bombay there is no settled mill 
population Men work for a few' years, sometimes taking their families sometimes not, go to 
their distant village homes on a long holiday ev eiy year or two and ultimately retno to their 
native villages Then distant homes and long holidays prevent their acquiring the skill they 
otherwise would and make the mill population very shifting Even when they are not on 
holidays they do not woik with any great regularity Workers, on the othei hand, who hav e 
then homes near the mills are still moio megular in attendance because they have not to 
save money for holidays Both olasses of workers are restless and move constantly from 
one mill to another 


The lemedy for these defects lies in doing everything that is possible by piece work, 
making the conditions of labour more attractive, granting bonuses for good attendance, and 
benefits and pensions for old seivants, and generally in improving the standard of living 
It is not a question of pay Factory rates aie high as compared with outside rates and 
laising them would only mean moio nregulanty, since the workmen would have moie scope 
for idleness But it is absurd to try to compel the workman to stay when he w r ints to get 
off home by withholding the pay of one month up to near the end of the next as is done in 
many cotton mills Itpvysinthe long run to make the woikmen more steady and con- 
tented and therefore more skilful by improving their conditions of work, while the 
standard of living and, therefore, of regularity and efficiency, would be greatly raised by 
apioper system of primary education of half-timers 

lnduBtnal and The lack of education among mill hands in Bengal and Upper India was commented on 
technical education in paragraph 29 of my report ot 1906, and though something has no doubt been done to 
remedy it since, I believe that little progiess has been made and that little will be made 
till school is made compulsory tor half timeis It ought to be easy enough to anango this 
by working m communication with the mill managers and starting schools close to the 
entrances of nulls The “three Bs” and drawing only need be taught I do not believe m 
night schools for the multitude Most people aie too tired after a long day’s work and it 
is only the very few men and youths that have a leal taste for learning who deriv e advantage 
from them There should be one at least m every town of any size 

As to industrial education I think that m all centres of population the vernacular 
middle school should have au mdustnal side in which there should be a couise of carpentry, 
including drawing, design, and the use of hand tools only, while at the same time literary 
education is earned on to a further stage I mean this course pnmanly to piovide a moie 
skilled class of carpenter, for there is a gieat scarcity of competent men, but it would also 
bo used as au alternative to a wholly hteiary education foi such as preferred it 

There is also great complaint of the want of skilled fitteis, turners, mould or a, etc , 
and 1 am inclined to think that a combination of the two systems of training (i e appren- 
ticeship and industnal school) would be the best means of lemedying this defect Boys 
would be taken on as apprentices after they have passed the uppei primary examination, 
w ouki spend half the time in the shops and the othei hall m school, where they would bo 
taught drawing as well as the ordinary liteiury subjects The school would be maintained 
by uovernment and managed in consultation with one or more commercial men The East 
Indian Railway colheiies at Giridih had a school of this description in connection with 
their workshops 


Industrial schools of the types mentioned should be under the control of the Education 
department hut be subject to inspection and cnticism by the Director of Industries 
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Technical schools, w hose object is to teacii improved methods of weaving, tanning, carpen- 
try, eto , should be under the control of the Directoi 01 Bond of Industnes 1 

As to training of supervisois the difficulty is that «uch men are chosen at 
present not foi their technical skill, which is generally very small, but for then 
capacity lor handling and keoping labour In fact usually tho management aie entirely 
dependent on them foi recanting labour See paiagiaph 24 of my lepoit, wheie tho results 
of this system are discussed It is, iu my opinion, a bad one, both because it allows of no close 
lclations between employer and employed and because supu visors aie appointed not for 
then technical skill but on account of their superior cunning If mon of respectability and 
technical skill are to bo taken on as supei visors the best means of tiaining them would be 
to take on youths of fair general education as apprentice workmen and when they have 
" passed through tho mill ” and «hown that they nave grit «end them to complete their 
education at a technical school I believe that the gospel of tho dignity of laboui is spread 
ing and that such youths could ho found 


OlUE EVIBENCr, 7 tu November, 19 1G 

President — You have not told us in jour note prea-cly wlnt the exact title of 
X our report i- ?— It was a " report on the supply of inborn to the United Provinces and 
Bengal ’’ 

A\ here was it published ? — It was published by the Pioneei Press 

Is there any such thing as au arrangement m the United Provinces foi these reports 
to come into a scries of a recogimed kind, or arc they entirely isolated ? — There are \ oiy 
few leports of that kind Tins leport was entirely isolated I w as on special duty foi it 
We base a number of monographs on dideicnt industnes of the province They aie in a 
regular senes 

In paragiaph 7 of your note you say that ns to industrial education you think that in 
all centies of population the vernacular middle school should have an industrial side in 
which there should b- a course of carpentry including di awing, design, and the use of hnnd 
tools only, while at the same time liteiary education is cirnol on to a further stage 
What kind of start do you think it would ho practicable to obtain for the purpose of 
tr umng these boysin acouise of ourpcntiv, designs aiul so forth? — We hnvogot a carpentry 
school at Bareilly and the School of Arts and Design atLucknow Which, I think, could provide 
in course of time competent instructors 

Do you contemplate that tho young men who will bo turned out from these schools at 
Bareilly' and Lucknow will be suitable ns instructor m these middle schools ? — Yes I had 
some talk with Mr Herd about if at Lucknow and I said that as soon as he could give me 
an instructor of tho kind I would start a school in Allahabad as an exponment 

What sahuy do you propose to give these men ? — Rupees twenty five a month 

A good carpenter gotsYnorc than that? — Well, the carpenters m this part of tho 
vvoild hivo not yet been able to get more than that Some of the Punjabis certainly do 

Is theic any settled policy on the put of tho Government with reference to theso 
industrial s( bools and tho training of teachers for the -,0 industrial schools” — No, theie is 
not It is a matter which I brought before them seveial times 

As far as I can see the Baieilly school is not turning out men suited for this kind of 
work It seems to mo tint llioie is no sign of any settled policy on tho part of the 
Government? — There is not Government docs uof approente the necessity for schools of 
this kind It is ontiroly my own idea I made tho same proposal at the Naim Tal Con 
ferencc in 1007 

Is it in any way i part of tho progiamme of tlio Direotoi of Public Instruction or 
the Director of Industrie-) ?— I do not think so 

The m vttcr has never gouo fuithei than to p iss a resolution at tho 1907 Confeionce ? — 
Theie was not even a resolution passed about it although I brought tho matter to the 
notice of Sir John Hew ett He did not appiovo of if I think something of this kind 
ought to he done in Allahabad now We have got tho most wretched carpcntois thero and 
the demand for competent men is very considerable They have no education at all They 
make about 10 oi 12 annas a dry My idea of stalling this school is that you couid train 
the local men 

It will be better if they are taught, by then own caste fellows than getting an 
outsider? — Yes, if you had a school it would leaven the w hole carpentry business of the 
place 
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Have you seen any good results in tho province following the establishment of theso 
schools at Bareilly and Lucknow 1- The School of Arts and Crafts has not had much time 
yet It is a very recent development The school at Bareilly is a local concern They 
take no boys fiom outside at all I made a pioposal recently that thoy should start a 
boarding house 

Are there any othei schools of the same kind in the province except that at Caw nporo 
which has recently been started ?— Thero is tho Benares Weaving School 

Is that flourishing ? — I do not know 

Alter theso resolutions wero passed one would have expected at the end of nine j ear.s 
to see some changes in the cnipontiy industiy of these provinces beyond these sporadic 
local schools which do not seem to follow any line of policy and do not seem vo afiect the 
countiy as a whole ? — It will take some time to get things started As regards the School 
of Arts and Crafts very few hoys have come out from that school jot. It has not been 
going on for five years altogether Some of tho weaving schools ha\ o certainly done a ory 
good work They hue had a considerable effect on the development of the fly shuttle liana- 
loom industry 

ffoiVUe Sn F H Stewart — Hnve any cooperative credit societies been formed in 
these provinces for industrial purposes ? — Many credit societies have been formed among 
artisans A great many of them went on very well for a time, but they hnve not been 
doing v ery w ell lately You will see all about them iu the Registrar’s report At Benares 
there aie societies of tanners, basket mukers and many different kinds of artisans 

Were these pnvate concerns 01 wero they under the Government ? — They were not 
indigenous in auy way They wero started by the Government Inspector 

You say that the following methods for giving Government assistance to industries, 
vis , loans and tho supply of machinery and plant on tho hiro purchase sjstcm are already 
in foice in this piovmce Is that assistance given through the Diroctor of Industries ? — I 
do not know Iu the Agricultuial department thoy do it jlftorall most industries consist 
in the working up of agricultural produce 

You think the development of the banking system is most promising if Gov ernmen fc 
subscribes part of the capital You mean that Government should put capital ig the 
banks ? — No I was referring to industrial companies, not banks 

Would you hav e a Government Director? — I would have tho Director of Industries as 
Director 

With reference to the training of labour, you say that roinplaints ns to mefGciencj and 
scarcity are still rife Has there been anj improvement of late years? — I am really not 
qualified to say exeopt that one still hears complaints I Imvo how ev er not been into the 
question recently, and I could not say whether there aro fewer complaints than before 

With reference to industrial schools you think that they should be under tho control 
of the Education department except for inspection and criticism by the Director of Indus- 
tries Will that answer’ — Yes I think so If you have any schools with a literary side 
they should be under tho conti ol of the Director of Public Instruction 

Is tho Director of Industries at present suboidmato to the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion ? — I do not think so 


Would you not recommend the elimination of the Directox of Public Instruction as 
regards the control of industrial schools?— Ido not think so Nob for schools that hav o 
a literary side and where there is no specialization Tho industrial schools winch I was 
advocating are nob highly specialized like the weav mg and tanning schools 

Sir D J Ta'a —In paragraph 1 of youi note you state something about the develop 
ment of the banking system, both co opeiativo and commeicia! Can you sa\ anything about 
industrial banks ’ — I am afraid I have no experience 


You do not approve of industrial hanks I don't feel I am competent to judge 

At the end of paia 5 of your note you lefer to a propoi system of piuuary education 
orhaH timeis Would you approve of factory schools being established by Government 
aid inside the factories ?— I think it is a possible system if it was undoi the* control of the 
educational authorities 


I gatkei that the education given to half timeis is much more foi 
m hand so that thoy do not scatter about ’—It lambt be so Bab I do 
m it 


keeping opeiatives 
not see auy harm 
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With regftul to the vornacular imddlo schools which should have a course of carpentry, 
etc , you mean that such a course would bo of a compulsoij nature and form, part of the 
curriculum? — I don’t mean that ov cry boy should go to the mdustnal side I don’t mean 
it to he compulsory at all I would like to make those industrial schools a part of the 
gcueinl educational system , not separate 

In paragraph 9 you say that the industrial schools of tho types mentioned should be 
under tho control of the Eduo ition depai tment How w ould that keep them m touch with 
the requirements of in liilustry ? — I say I want to make these industrial schools a part of 
tho geueial system of tho countiy Theieforo they must bo under the Education department 
subject to inspection and criticism by the Director of Industries 

There is a difference of opinion whether the Education department 01 tho Director 
of Industries should have control of these schools Which do you prefer ? — If it is an 
entirely industrial school there 13 something to bo said for tho Director of Industries Hub 
I do not propose an entirely industrial school 

Ilon'Vc Sn R R Mookcrjec — In paragraph 8 of your note you say that there is a half- 
time school with an industrial side at Giridih Has the Unitel Provinces Government 
got a scheme like that ? — No I took tho idea from the Giridih school 

Mr A Chattel ton — Is there any possibility of attracting capital to industries m this 
country by tho formation of industrial trust companies to cuoourage unostmont m indus- 
trial concerns They would ho morely lnaesting companies with a Hoard of Dnoctors who 
have some bumics-, experience and knowledge of industrial woik ? — I do not know 
whether you could find competent men for such boards The middle classes would bo only 
too glad to have something of that kind 

I gather from your note that you aro \cry strongly in favour of Government 
assistance on a comparatively small scale by means oftahavi loans and supply of machi- 
nery on the lure purch iso system? — My experience of t'113 is only in tlm Agncultural 
department 

Have you any ovpenence of agricultural cooperative societies formed for tho purpose 
■of instilling machinery and plant lor working up agricultural products, such as sugarcane- 
crushing, rice hulling, Hour milling and so forth ? Has anything been done in that 
direction in this province? — I do not think any thing has been done Rice bulling is too 
1 Dig a business to take up As regards the methods of sugai production, that again is 
too big a business for them 

I suppose you are acquainted with the Industrial Co oporativo Society at Bareilly and 
tho Carpenter’s Workshop ? — Yes 

Have you any recent information regarding the working of that co-operatn 0 society ? 
— .Yes, they have difficulties in marketing tliur produce What they do is that tho society 
buys the raw material and they give it to the members to be worked up on contract rates 
Tho society sells the finished products ml tho profits are divided among the members 

Wc saw the accounts of this'eo-oporntivc society We find that they’ have 53 membors 
rathe society who subscribe at the late of a rupee t month for shares of fifty rupees 
each About Rs 1,250 Imu been so subscribed and on tho strength of this capital they 
have already borrowed from the district bankRs 28,003 Out of this Rs 28,000 about 
Rs 8,000 is locked up in building? and about Rs 18,000 m stock’ which they have not yet 
been able to sell They have distributed dmdonds an 1 small bonuses to the woikers Does 
it not seem to you personally that the whole thing is lather on an unsound basis ? — Well, 
the only thing that is unsound about it is that the arrangements for marketing have 
not been v cry successful I notice they have a very much laiger stock than they ought 
to have As regards borrowed capital there is nothing wrong in that The co operative 
dairies in Irelaud work on borrowed capital 

But they have no largo amount of stock in hand in tho drny ? — No But they have 
got the building aud machinery If you develop tho30 societies do you not w mt to have 
some very expert control for a long period for giving advico and to keep them within 
reasonable limits ? — They understand tho business pcifoctly well Thoy have got their 
regular carpenters who are accustomed to make and soil things Thoy know pretty well 
what pnec they are likely to get 

What advantage do you think has been domed by the aitmns in Bareilly from the 
establishment of a cooptrativc society Appiroutly they have not been able to fand a 
market for their goods md tho bonus thoy have got m addition to piece w ork rates is ono 
anna in tlu lupee To obtain that result they have entered into financial transactions 
which may eventually overwhelm them It is an experimental attempt to do something 
foi the artisans, but on the present lines is it likely to he successful ? — 1 think if they can 

28 
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get over the difficulty of marketing the society will he successful The members have had 
regular work Xt is an economy to them to buy wood In bulk and get it seasoned 

But there are no proper arrangements for the seasoning They may not he ideal, 
hut they are letter than they had been before the society was formed 

The Board of Directors consists of persons who are not professional men ? — The 
chairman is a Barrister, Mr Hacker The manager is not a carpenter But the other 
people are carpenters The assistant manager knows all about the business 

Tou advocate the establishment of industrial classes m connection with the vernacu- 
lar middle schools Do you know that in the Madras Presidency they have been an 
absolute failure and we have come to the conclusion that it is better not to mix the two 
>inds of education ? — I do not know 

Witness asked whether the schools in the Madras Presidency were for specialized 
industries or for industries m general Mr Chatterton replied that they were for specialized 
industries, such as carpentry and tailoring Witness replied that it ivas rather a different 
thing He added— “You cannot have specialized schools m many different places for 
the same industries They would be suitable only to a place like Bareilly which is a great 
place for carpentry Schools teaching caipentry, drawing and design should be started 
in many different places as in paragraph 8 of my note 

You want to provide the country with a more skilled class of caipenters The ques- 
tion is whether a specialized school for carpenters should be started or whether a school 
of the vernacular middle type should have a carpentry class attached to it Our expe- 
rience in Madras is that it is far better to have special schools foi carpenters than to mix 
the two kinds of education ? — It may be bettei But it is contrary to educational principles 
because the training of the hand and the eye should go pan passu with the training of 
the intellect 

Then really your schools would he manual training schools *— Yes 

President — There is, I suppose, m these provinces an objection to these schools being 
styled industrial schools They want to call them technical schools There is a tendency 
in that way * — I expect so There is always a tendency to call things by high sounding 
names especially m this country 

In paragraph 10 of your note you say that the supervisors in factories are chosen not for 
their technical skill but for their capacity for handling and keeping labour Does that apply 
to big mills m Cawnpore or other small places ? — I meant it to apply to all large mills 

Would you like to supplement your evidence I only wanted to add this about my 
proposal for adding an industrial side to vernacular middle schools Vernacular education 
is at present wholly literary It has got no industiial or scientific side It is by this time 
perfectly well known that a purely literary education is not good for any body, but yet we 
continue to impart it There is always a difficulty m getting competent teachers for 
manual work 

What is the pay, do you remember, of a master m a primary school now ? — The 
ordinary pay is from Ks 10 to Bs 12 m these provinces 

Ho would get more than that if he worked in the mills ? — He would m the same way as 
a millhand in Lancashire, or rather his family, for several members work, get more tlian- 
a clerk’s pay. 

Sir D J Tata —Are you aware of a system which is called Sloyd m America ? — • 
It is a sort of elementary manual training It trains hoys in the use of then hands and 
ej es Would not a thing like that meet your requirements with regard to vernacular schools ? 

I have no doubt it would be a good thing But I think the proper kind of industrial' 
education for primary schools is agriculture All Indians who live m villages are naturally 
interested m agriculture All we want for them is the teacher I think that would bo 
more interesting to the boys than any form of manual training such as you suggest 

That will not he developing industries but agnculture ?— If agriculture develop 
industries will develop The country will get richer and there is more chance for indus- 
tries 


Witness no 17. 

Me Thomas Smith, Managing Director, Muir Mills Go , Ltd , Cawnpore 

Whitten evidence. 


Q 

stock 


2 —In these provinces I think it is safe to say that the bulk of the capital for mint 
industrial enteipnses is provided by Europeans A few mills, and a considerable- 


capital 
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number of gmmng and oil presses -are owned by Indians Speaking generally, Indians 
in tho professions are not attracted by commercial projects bank shaie3 and deposits 
and property appeal moio to them 

Q 5 — Of tho sevon mothods suggested I prefer — 

(3) guaranteed dividends with subsequent refund , 

(4) loans ruth interest, and 

(6) provision of part of the share capital 

Go\ ernment should get its share if tho venturo succeeds m (3) and (4), automatically 
it would get its sliaro in (G) These throe mothods would proa e more directly applicable 
to joint stock concerns 

(5) would provo suitnblo m the case ot the small capitalist, 

(7) guaranteed Government purchases should bo m constant operation , and 

(2) bouutics and subsidies as circumstances may determine 

Q G — In methods (3), (4) and (G) where Government’s commitment is considerable, 
it should have tho right of nominating a director or directors Members of the Board of 
Industries with commercial experience might usefully bo delegated 

Q 7 — Assistance should proferablj be giv on by the methods enumeiated in question 
5, so that the public may co operate, but where public luitiatne is wanting or will not 
follow, Government may be under tho necessity of itself pioneering 

Q 8 — If such information is not readily available, it seems to mo Government should 
collect, from Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and other sources, details of 
industries that have been tried and failed, and tho reasons for their failure This would 
giv c u comprehensive v lew of individual effort It should nob bo used to deter Govern- 
ment or nil) one else from trying again, but rather os a guido against the mistakes of 
tho past 

It seems to mo that the question of in what wavs and to what extent Government 
should pioneer, as also the question of wlmt limits or restrictions should bo imposed on 
conversion, and at what stage to close down or hand over, mu3t bo decided in tho light of 
experience and on tho merits of tho particular case 

Q 10 — I stated in my cv idenco beforo the Royal Commission on Indian Finance and 
Currency that I behoved theic was abundant scope m India for tho development of joint 
stock banks and co-operative societies, and that the trade and industries of India would 
benefit much from «oundly conducted concerns I pointed out, however, tbo danger 
of tbo mushroom growths that lnd spruug up and to which I bad drawn attention 
tho previous j car m an address to tho United Provinces Industrial Conference ^copy* 
attached) The collapse of theso banks begin whilo the Commission were still sitting 
Their failure is much to be regretted These banks bad a useful rfdc to peiform they 
were penetrating small and remote places, which the biggei banks had not touched, and 
were inducing money from hoards, and making it available for the finance of trade 
Unfortunately they wero allowed to run wild, they wero no one’s care inexperience, m 
competent management, nnd too frequently dishonesty were their undoing It will take 
years to obliterate the memory of theso ftfilures, and to win back public confidence in new 
Swadeshi banks 

The Presidency Banks and tbo larger joint stock banks should fill tbo gap, and re 
occupy the ground lormerlj held by tho smaller institutions by establishing agencies or 
sub agencies Theso would bo managed by Indians, nnd under the careful and experienced 
supervision of tho head office, and with larger resources at their command, would bo n vast 
improvement on what has been The Allahabad Bank bos eight such sub agencies 

The financo provided by these banks would however only be on marketable goods 
There is room for another type, the Industrial or Finance Corporation The corporation 
would nmong3t other things make advances on buildings and machinery, nnd as its loans 
would be more or less for a term of jears, it would not ordinarily icceivo deposits from 
tlic public, which would be liable to withdrawal, but would derive its main financo from 
fixed capital, such as shares and debentures 

Another method is that outlined by Lain Bishatnbhar Nath m Ins recent address to 
tho United Provinces Industrial Conforenco, vi? — a syndicate of men of means who would 
guarantee advances made by the banks to industrial enterprises on tho basis of a commission 
to the syndicate 
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0 19 —For ' factories " I would hko to read “ farms ” More demonstration and 

seed farms are required for cotton, so that the cultivator may learn better mothods, secure 

bettei seed and improve bis yield 

q 20 Yes, more of thoso farms aie wanted in the United Provinces At present 

there are only six'oi seven Tbo cost is not great as some of these, I believe, are self- 
supporting The United Provinces Government spends over 50 lakhs on education, and 
only a more pittanco of 5} lakhs on its Agucultural Department in which, I believe, the 
cost of the college is included 

q 28 I cannot trace any direct benefit from the Calcutta Commercial Museum , of 

course, it has not been long on its tual , and auothor explanation undoubtedly is that my 
company has its own dGp6t in Cvlcutta, where there is a full display of our manufactures, 
and purchases can bo mado on the spot 

It is difficult to moot the requests of the museum authorities to have current prices 
exhibited These are constantly changing with trade conditions Cotton, for instance, 
to day is nearly three times the price it was a couple of years ago 

The word “ museum ” is not quite a happy choice The dictionary says it is " a 
collection of natural, scientific, or othor curiosities, or of w orks of art ’’ We are not out 
to sell ourios, but articles of every day utility 

Q 30 —I think that sales agencies have a promising futuro, "provided the artisans 
maintain quality and deliver promptly ” Beforo the Cawnpore Emporium was started, I 
suggested to a piommcnt Indian gentleman in those provinces the establishment of such 
agencies and he agreed, but with the obsei \ ation above quoted I believe there is force 
in what he says, but I look to the responsible management to help in overcoming these 
defects 

Q 31 — I think more benefit is likely to result from district fairs, and Government 
could assist by seeing that fuller publicity is given to them Collectors might easily be 
instructed to adviso concerns like ourselves, of the dales on which they aro to be held, 
and give us an opportunity of exhibiting 

At the same time, I think a provincial exhibition once in, say, tiv e years, would be a 
good thing, both from a commercial and instructive point of view, and Government should 
certainly encourage it financially and otherwise 

Q 33 — Such exhibitions should be popular in character, but subject to the main idea 

Q 37 — More gool would result from Government departments publishing lists of 
imported articles, and stating the prices paid, than by exhibiting m museums As it is 
we find little or no difficulty m getting samples from the departments concerned But 
what would holp us would bo the prices paid 

Q 38 — The war, I think, will bo found to liavo been instructor e to Government 
departments They have had to look round in India for immediate supplies, and I hope 
they have not been disappointed * 

1 have heard it argued that while the Government intention is clear to buy more and 

more in India and less at home, this is to some extent nullified by Stores departments 
being unwilling to purchase m India, so long ns they can throw tho responsibility on to 
the India Office of making purchases at borne I cannot speak from experience as to this 
but mention the point as the Commission may be able to get further information " 

Q 45 —I consider the real line of improvement m the labourers’ efficiency and skill 

(a) development of thrift ; 

(b) pride m his work , 

(o) bis recognition of tho value of time 

was recorded— * m9etlng of representatives of the cotton mills in Cawnpore, it 


"In the opinion of those present, the experience gained by workshr 
apprentices had been considerable and valuable, m consequonco < 

l “ TOmblS “'Wtams.lv, 

Q 47 — At the same meeting it was recorded 
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“ The meeting felt constrained to remark that no advantage was apparent 
to cotton mills from the establishment- of industrial schools The 
most satisfactory labour was found to be that obtained raw and trained 
in the mill ” 

I have, however, two lads in my workshops now, who are shaping well, and I hope 
they may modify this experience 

Q 56 —We have an Industries department in this province 

Q 57 — There is also a Boaid of Industries It is meiely advisory and should 
remain so 

Q 58 — It should, however, be more commercial, industrial and financial in its composi- 
tion The-e members should predominate, and not as at present, wheie there are only 
three such members out of a Board of seventeen The President should be a business man 

With such a constitution, the Board’s decisions on industrial matters should be entitled 
to the highest respect „ 

Q 60 — Our Director of Industries is a business man The Director should always 
be a business man, preferably one with manufacturing experience 

Q 62 — I do not at present see the need foi an Imperial department under a single 
head The various provinces will probably best develop along then own lines, and I 
look to a healthy rivalry between them to obtain the lead 

Q 80 — I do not consider a College of Commerce is necessary in this province 
There were 14 candidates who sat for the Commercial Certificate Examination of Allahabad 
Univeisity this year Tne previous year there were 3. 

Q 110 — In question 5 various methods of Government assistance are suggested 
The cotton industry, with which I am connected, wants none of these doles It needs 
neither bounty nor subsidy It only needs the removal of a burden — the cotton excise 
xnquity In other words it asks nothing of Government but fair play 

It seems to me inconsistent to meditate bolstering up new industries, while throttling 
an existing one, to make a poor old friend like cotton find the money for the upbringing 
of other youngsters 

Some of the mdustues that may be hatched as a result of this commission may one 
day be treated like cotton Who knows ’ 

Q 111 — I give below a list of articles for which the cotton mills in India would 
prove a good market I do not know if India is capable of producing all, but certain of 
them seem likely possibilities — s 

1 Tallow, refined 

2 China clay 

3, Gums (particularly gum tragacanth and gum tragasol) 

4 Zinc chloride and zinc dust 

5 Magnesium chloride 

6, Bleaching powder 

7 Farina, 

8 Sodium sulphide 

9 Chrome alum and potassium bichromate 

10 Caustic soda and soda ash 

11 Bobbins, 

12 Shuttles 

13. Picking sticks 

14 Paper tubes foi cops 

15 Stiaw boards for bundling yarns 

16 Restoration of the dye industry 
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Oral evidence, 7th November 191G. 

President — I understand you are tho Managing Director of the Muir Mills Company? 
—Yes 

How long have you been in this work?— Throe years 

Aud before that youweie with the Allahabad Bank’— Yes 

Dealing with some questions relating to the methods by which Government might 
assist industries, you have enumerated only three that you pieler, \iz — 

(1) guaianteed dividends with subsequent refund , 

(2) loans with intci est , and 

(3) provision of part of the share capital 

Have you in your mind any way by which tho Government should be assured of the 
technical and commercial suitability of any new industry that 1ms been proposed ?— I had 
inmj mind the Boaid of Industries, such as I would like to see it, considering all such 
schemes, and further expert advice being taken 

I suppose you realise that if Government took a share in tho capital the public 
would be influenced by the notion of Government? — I think so 

So that the Government is responsible for the money the public may subscribe? — 
Yes, the public would bo influenced 

Passing on further 3am refer to the fact that the Government might pioneer industries 
and that it should collect fiom Chambers of Commerce, managing agents and other 
sources, details of industries that lnvo been tried and failed, and the reasons for then 
failure Do you think it would bo easy for tho Government to have that information 
properly “ vetted ”? — I think it could be done For instance take the joint stock companies 
Their failure is bound to be recoided Y on have got tho Begistrar’s reports Take the 
glass factory and the match factory which I am thinking of in Cilcultn You could get a 
very good account w hy they failed 

Do you propose any organization for tho purposo of collecting aud making available 
this information? — I think the Board of Industries could do that 

A similar thing has been proposed with regard to mining and prospecting A 
company takes a prospecting licence for a limited area It docs a certain amount of work 
for two or three years and then gives up the license The public ought to know what has 
happened, why that land has been abandoned Tho public ought to know vv bat tho results 
were so that they could learn from tho stage whero tho othor peoplo have left off, and so a 
certain amount of public time will bo saved But there are difficulties in the way of 
getting companies to disclose tho information obt lined. We must bo quite sure that the 
information is really of a reliable nature But don’t -you realise that it would require a 
very big organisation to put the suggestion into action?— I don't see why they should not 
disclose failuies It is all foi the good of the State We want to know why things 
failed 


You are really hopeful of collecting as much available information ns possible ns to 
past failures ? — Yes 

Are you familial with the lnstoiy of banking ’ You remember how in the old days the 
propnotmy banks m England, which were moie 01 less family affans, knew everybody m 
tho district and they consequently often advanced money on the good nnino of the local 
industrialists' But in the case ot the larger joint stock banks, the representative 01 the 
local manager, who was a stianger to the district, was responsible to his piiucipals in 
London, ana would not undertake the same class of venture, and so an opportunity was 
lost in the way of financing smaller industries I presume that something ol tho kind has 
happened in India to some extent The joint stock banks have not penetrated into the 
smaller district towns, and if they get there they will displace the stvveui You believe 
that there is scope foi these smaller district blanches? — As I say in my note there is scope, 
if they w ere pioperly run 

Would you suggest that the joint stock banks should bo encouraged to have smaller 

branches right out to the district ? — They do get into small places, not exactly villages but 
places like Moradabad, Sitapur, etc 

The joint stock companies have not reached all the district headquaiters’— They are 
all over the province here J 
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In every district head quaiters theie is a joint stock bank? — No You take a district 
like Unao There is no joint stock bank there but a town bank Come to Oral down the 
line There is no joint stock bank but a co operative bank, I think 

Have you any hope of getting a district bank multiplied by village branches? — 
Trade will take them there 

What could Government do to help forwaid these banks and co operative societies, 01 
should they tiust in the pious hope of simply advocating them?— I don’t think Government 
can do anything but adi ocate 

If this idea w ere brought to fruit and the joint stock banks did establish these 
smaller branches, it would necessarily follow that they w ould have to employ a large number 
of Indian sub managers for these smaller banks Is there any provision being made in 
this countiy for the tiaimng of young Indians to take up work of this kind? — Nothing 
more than the experience they get in the office 

Are they trained to take charge of a bank? — A man with some intelligence passes 
through the w hole routine of the office He sees when loans aie proposed to the head 
office The head office makes furthei enquiries, and the blanch wntes explaining why 
they are required and so forth That is all education to a man 

Do you known case where young Indians are in charge of such banks?— In the 
Allahabad Bank they are all Indians m the sub agencies These aie at Sitapur, Hathras 
and some othei places Good Babus are promoted 

In your experience they prove satisfactory? — Very good, under supervision from the 
head office 

What kind of training have these young men had? Did they come to the banks as 
clerks — Yes 

Have th»y ovei been to a College of Commerce? —No 

To a University ? — They may hat e gone for the matriculation 

Can you gn e me a rough idea when they could have charge of these subagencies, 
whether they are young men or senior members of the staff ? — Probably men with 18 or 
20 years’ experience 

If wo established commercial colleges m the countiy where the principles of banking 
would be taught, do y r ou think that a large number of men would bo available ? — You don’t 
learn banking that w ay 

Would it bo possible to improve the chances of these young men if evening classes 
were conducted in the larger towns at the headquarters of these banks, so that a man doing 
practical work in the office could go to these evening classes ? — That is sound It is following 
the lines of the Institute of Bankers m Scotland There a young man with a good 
secondary education at home joins the bank at 15 or 16 There are tw r o degrees — Associate 
and Member He takes two years to pass the Associates examination Then he pioceeds 
to the Membership also two years, which has political economy, conveyancing and the law 
of documents including, I think, history of banking and vanous other subjects That is a 
four years’ course in all He is in the office from 10 to 3 Aftei that the boy can go home 
and read in his spare time He is thus gradually assimilating what he has seen in the office 
and learning from hooks what the effect of that is 

Is there any bianch of the Bankers Institute in this countiy? No 

What course should be taken to establish one ? — That is a big question One thing, 
speaking off hand, w ould be to ask the various banks in India about it 

Would it he an advantage to banking in this countiy if the- Bankers Institute ha 1 a 
branch here and their qualifications were recognised ?— I think if we take the model of the 
home institute, why should we not have out ow r n ? 

Do you think Government should impose regulations as to who should manage a 
bank? Do you think they should have a standaid of qualification ? —I think not The big 
banks sending out sub agents are the best judges It would not he a case of taking 
any one 

Do you know why so many bank failures occurred recently ? — That was bad manage 
ment from the top right down 

Would it not be a good thing if there was some standard of qualification required? — 
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There you were dealing with young and inexperienced bank managers But tho banks 
liko the Alliance Bank or the Allahabad Bank aie nob going to send out fools to manage 
their sub agencies They are men of tried expci lenco 

But the qualification laid down whatovor it is could be of such a type that tho 
Government under the regulations could accept tho judgment of the Allahabad Bank or the 
Alliance Bank or any large established banks, just as m the case of mining the Government 
have a certificate of expenenco for tho management of a mine Dojou think 
that something similar should bo nccessniy for taking charge of the public money ’—Yes 
I am w ith yon there I would not just exactly pm myself down to tell you what was a 
necessary qualifi ntion foi managing a branch, becauso a man might possess the degree of 
intelligence but not the knowlelg. ol men to make a good managei 

But what I would like your judgment on is whether you think that it will in any 
way intei fi.ro with the natural development of banking ll Government introduced some 
form of legislation of tho kind stated before?— I cannot answ or that question unless X 
know what the qualification is to he 

Tho point is that no legislation will affect tho people who are qualified already 
Wlmt I am now thinking of is tho possibility of preventing an epidemic of the kind that 
occuned before Do you think that any goo 1 can oome by legislation propet ly arranged’ — 
Undoubtedly we must have banking legislation 

Could you give us some ideas of the kind of legislation that is suitable for the 
puipose of bank managers, or what conditions should be satisfied before an institution is 
registered as a bank?— I think that is all oppressed alreadj It has gone from tho 
Cnamber of Commerce to the Gov eminent It is all on paper now 

You refer to tho use of these commercial museums Is it not difficult for a 
commercial museum to keep the prices up to date ? — It is 

Is it in your opinion dangerous to exhibit articles that are priced w ltliout being 
absolutely up to date?— They convey a false impression It might do more harm than 
good ? — I do not know that it would do any harm If a man came to mo and asked me for an 
article at the price exhibited in the museum, I would simply refuse to sell if the rate had 
risen 


Would it be advisable to put a dated pace? — No There arc so many things and so 
many prices 

In other words you do not approve much of those commercial museums for the purpose 
of helping commercial enterprises’ — No I am nob very enamoured of tho idea It has 
not long been on its trial howover 

Do you think tint sales agencies for minor industries of the kind that have been 
started here m Cawnpore might bo of any use ’ — Quite 

Q — You mention that more good would result from Government departments 
publishing lists of imported articles, and stating the price paid, than by exhibiting in 
museums That is of course consistent with j'our previous statement Now it has been 
suggested that this difficulty of disseminating the information to the producers with regard 
to what Government has purchased might be got over by publishing in the form of a 
blue book each year a list of the articles imported by Government and tho prices pud 
Do you think that would meet the requirements of thoproduceis m this country?—' Yes 

Do you think it would be advisable to extend what you know exists ns a local 
purchase department for tho railways ’ The officer examines locally made aiticles for the 
railways Do you think that principle might bo extended to other departments of the 
Government ’—I have not thought that out 

If each officer makes a purchase on his own account naturilly he can only purchase 
on a small scale But if these were gatherel together, pi esumablj tho purchasing department 
might be able to get bettor terms Do you think that the present purchase's in India 
would in any way wairant Government in organising a department of the kind?— I really 
would not care to give an opinion about it 

With reference to your answer to question 110, you say "It seems to mo 
inconsistent to meditate bolstering up new r industries, while throttling an existing one, to 
make a poor old friend like cotton find the money for the upbringing of other youngsters 
borne of the industries that may be hatched as a result of this Commission may one day 
be treated like cotton ” Do you think it is wrong to tax a flounshing and established 
industry for the purpose of using a portion of the money bo develop now industries’— You 
nave only got to look down the shale list of cotton companies to see how many do not nav 
dividends, and who might pay dividends but for this excise duty In the form of excise 
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it lb most wrong If Providence is good enough to give natural gifts m the form of cotton 
why should we not use them to the best advantage 

If you had the excise duty lomoved, piesumably you will have to pay import duty at 
7* per cent on your maclnnciy and plant which is impoited free at present ? — That might 
be so ' 


Hon’ble Sn F H Steivai t — You say that in these provinces the bulk of the capital 
for joint stock industrial enterprises is provided by Europeans Is there in youi know ledge 
much Indian capital available? — Theie is plenty of Indian capital in the piounce 

In -whose hands is it? —There is the enormous wealth of the zatnindais and 
t iluqdars The Indian mnhujan has got his mouoy lm ested m his own business 

Have these mills in Cawnpore got then own capital and hive they no need to have 
recourse to Indian capital or as a general rule to the public ?— No 

Of the seven methods suggested in which Government aid might be given to industries, 
I gathci from your replies that jou look with favour on Government aid being given in 
<eitaincircumstinces? — Yes 

Do you think that it should bo subject to Government contiol? — Yes Not bj -n 
official but by a director nominated by Government 

He would bo a business min with a rial knowledge of the industry < — Yes He 

might be an all round business limn 

And he would put his own mouey m the cnterpiiso ? — He might oi might not 

And the Government aid would be given on the lecommendation of the Board of 
Industries They would also help in getting i suitable directoi ? — Ye* 

As regards Government pioneering industrial enteiprisos, jou would only allow 
it in cases where private enterprise had not undertaken it or had failed ? — Yes 

Do you contemplate handing such ovei to private enteipusc when they are 
established ? — Yes 

You have given some evidence as to the necessity for banking legislation and jour 
1 ecoiumendauons are given in the notes attached? —Yes Quite a rough outline 

You say that the Allah ibnd Bank has vauous subagencies which aie satisfactorily 
uuuiged by Indians and tint policj is capable of expansion ? — It is a splendid opening for 
Indians nnder strong supervision The banks hive travelling inspector who arc 
responsible for seeing that everjdhmg is m order in the small branches 

You deal with a suggestio i for an industrial corporation Would it bo merely a 
promotion agency such as exists at home?— It might promote It might tako big deposits 
It would not accept ordinary deposits 

Such a corporation will come by itself bj pm ate enterprise oi by Government 
enterprise 1 — I would like to see it come oy itself 

You approve of sales agencies How are jou going to develop them? Would the 
management be private or Government?— I think that the Boaid of Industnes would have 
to manage them because they ire in touch with the village mdustues 

Regarding the improvement in the labourei’s efficiency and skill, we had some 
ev idencc j csterday as to a practice w Inch some lactones seem to idopt of catching labout 
joungand giving these boys a certain amount of school teaching and also ot a ceitain 
naming m tho factorj Do you do mytlnng ol that sort ? — No 

About the composition of tho Boad of Industnos, win h has L7 membeis, your 
recommend-ition is that it should be cut dow n vety largolj’ There are only thiee business 
men oil the Board o( Industries It should consist almost entirely of business men 

You do not see the need foi an Impaml Department of Industnes Dc> you think 
that industries receive sufficient intelligent attention and assistance it the pie^ent time 
from the Imperial Government ? — I do net it present see tho need oi an Imperial 
Department ol Industries I don’t think they would havo a sufficiont daj T ’s work to do It 
you got efficient Directors of Industries m the various provinces, what is the man m the 
Imperial department to do ju3t now? -You have got a Depaitmentof Commeice and 
Industry I do not know wlnt that includes an l what the new Tmpenal man is going to 
do 
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You think that the Department of Cormneice and Industry is adequately equipped at 
present and has sufficient time to deal with all the industrial questions with which it ought 
to deal? — I would not go so far as that Judging hom the time they take to reply to 
letters they must he very busy 

You do not lecommend the formation of an Impel ml deputment ?— I do not see the 
immediate need of it unless you could make sufficient a oik to justify it 

Your recommendation is that sufficient could be done by strengthening the hand-, oi 
the proiincial Industries department and the provincial Boird of Industnes 9 Yes,at 
present 

Sir D J Tata — With legard to your ansvei to question 33 as to what should be the 
nature of industrial exhibitions, do you suggest that they should be popular m character , 
or should they aim at bringing only buyeis and sclleis together ? — Yes, populai in charactei 

We were told here the other day that these popular exhibitions were meie places wheie 
you went to meet your fi lends and have a cup ol tea Do you think that they aie a little 
more useful than that J — Yes 

With reference to the leply you gave to the President about the possibility of College-, 
of Commerce being useful, don’t you think that the tiaimng a man would lecene at, a 
College of Commerce would fit him hotter lor woik m a bank than a clerk who, as you 
said, had probably passed the matriculation Would he not be more useful ? — It is 
putting the cart before the horse 

Would not the theoietical knowledge gamed by him be of some value I do not 
think so 

If you were having clerks in your office would,you not rather select a graduate than 
an ordinary cltrk 1 — Yes 

In the same way does not a giaduato of a College of Commeico also tome 
with a little better knowledge ol commercial banking etc ? — Yes, if he begins at the 
bottom But the college is not the best training for him He has gone too far to start 
w ith the first job in a bank 

Would you have any objection to take a giaduate of the Colloge of Commerce if he is 
willing to start at the very bottom * — I think he gets his information in the College before 
it is of real use to him 


You were speaking ot some institution m Scotland Did not that give some sort of 
information to a boy before it was of leal use to him *— He gob that information as he went 
on He is working all the time He goes in at 15 In his spare time he is working for 
his degree of Associate and for the degree of Member That brings him to ID or 20 It 
is important that this higher training should accompany his training, not precede it 

Eon'hle Sir R N Mookerjee — In answei to a question put by Sir Finncis Stewart 
about finance corpoiations you said youi object was to promote companies? — They might do 
that for one thing “ 

Then the finance corporation would have to subscribe the remaining capital ? — Not 
necessarily It might put a scheme forwaid 

If the shares are not subscribed by the public ? — They would make pietty suie before 
they start 


Dr E Hophvnson — Is it not a fact that the exchange banks and branches ol some 
European banks finance the impoits into the countiy? — Yes Exchange banks generally 

Do you suggest that this system of financing should be extended to the internal trade 
of country ? Yes I think it is a great help A small dealei wants to buy ten bales of 
something He gets a favourable price He has not the money The bank advances it 
to the extent of a certain percentage on the goods and the loan is redeemed afterwards 


Would you lend money on plant or real pioperty J— Not on ieal property 

You suggest that assistance to mdustnes should be given by independent corporation-, 
not through hanks ? — 1 rather indicated there was loom for it 1 


Do you think that there is any probability of such a financial corpoiatiou beinc 
lormed without Government aid I do not see why it should not * S 

Such a thing does not exist in England There is no corporation definitely established 
foi giving assistance to struggling industries?-! am not speaking of anything of th e 
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nature of a State Industrial corporation I am speaking of small corporations designed to 
help industries Impersonally opposed a State bank foi India 

Would you have an industnal bank for India assistel by Government ? — India is too 
big for such an institution I should pre r er to see the public leading the way 

Is it practical politics to suggest that the public would do it? — Why should not they 
under good management ? 

I want your views Why should a corporation rake risks for the good of the indus- 
tries of the country which a private individual would not take 5 — I don’t think the corpo 
ration would take absurd risks 

Do you object to state nssistmce ? — I have not objected I would like to see it done 
without 

Do you think that it could be done without ? — Probably Government might have to put 
some money in 

You suggest that one of the lines of improvement in the labourer’s efficiency is the 
development of thrift On what lines should it be developed? Workers receive a bare 
living wage of three or four annas a day Where can thrift come in out of that ? -'The man 
who works m the mill getting three or four annas a day is not a skilled labourer The 
skilled man is the mechanic in a mill, for instance, the weaver or the spinner 

How much does he get ? — A weaver gets Rs 20 a month Is there room for much 
thrift there ? — Yes 

f Witness here gave confidential evidence regarding the methods adopted in his mill for 

encouraging regular attendance ) 

In para 45 of your note would yon not add to (a), (6) and (c) better housing and 
feeding ?— Better sui roundings, certainly 

You have tried the experiment of feeding your work people ? — No 

Don’t you think it a valuable experiment to try ? — I discussed the matter of gram 
supplies with an Indian gentleman recently He said they will only spend the money so 
saved otherwise 

You don’t atfach much impoitance to it ? — I have not exactly dropped the subject 

In para 46 of youi note you say “The experience gainel by woikshop appi entices 
had been considerable and valuable’’ Are they spmneis, weavers and mechanics? — Yes 

Yon give them the tiainmgand they leave you Wheie do they go ? — Elsewhere It 
may be Bombay Probably out of the province I had a mistri with me The other day 
he left mo to become a manager of a mill in a Native State 

You conclude that paragraph by saying that the most satisfactory labour was lound to be 
that obtained raw and trained in the mill ? — That is the opinion of the Cawnpore cotton 
representatives I am quoting 

Raw youth does not necessarily mean illiterate 1 — No 

Then the conclusion is that the best spinner or we iver is the peison who is entirely 
illiterate and who has been brought up and trained in the mill ? — That is apparently 
the conclusion 

Do you endoise that ? — My experience is not sufficient 

Mr A Ghatterton — There is a treasury at eveiy district headquaitei Do you 
think it would he a sufficient inducement to the banks to start branches if they wei e 
allowed to take over these treasuries ? — In some cases they have been handed over to 
banks ? — It might he a considerable inducement 

Do you find that trade is hampered by the difficulty of moving money about the 
country ? — At times 

The establishment of these local blanches would greatly facilitate matters ? — Yes 

Sir D J Tata — With regard to your answei so Dr Hopkmson about the value of 
feeding operatives, supplying them with cheap food and avoiding middlemen’s profits, you 
said that the opinion of one Indian gentleman was against it When you got that leply did 
yon not try to get further mlormation ? — It was only m the course of an enquiry I have 
not dropped the question 
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I may toll you that m oiu .mils at Nagpui and also at one ot oui nulls neat Bombay in 
times of scarcity we buy main and have grain shop,, where we supply our operatives with 
gram at “little below cost price, and we have found it exceeding y valuable The 
operatives ' 1 appreciate this They are loyal to us A well fed operative w d give 


you 


ppreciate this They are loyal to us A wemeu B 

better work If you give linn money he will spend it in dunk and not take 
nourishment Consequently I hold that it Mould be an advantage to give th 
nourishing food, say, in the middle of the day I w ant to ask you w bether you Mould not 

change youi opinion on this point ?~I mi enquiring still \ou have only done it in times 

of scarcity 
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Financial aid to mduatnal cntei prises 


I have had no personal experience of the raising of capital for joint stock industiial 
entei puses, but I am convinced that ample capital is available for commercially sound 
enterpuses promoted by business men who are possessed of the requisite technical 
knowledge and who are prepaied to Inch these undertal ings to the full extent of their own 
resouices Concerns of this description need no Government assistance in the matter of 
finance The only way in which Government could assist would bo to aid them in finding 
outlets for their products in the case oi industries which have been pioved to be sound, but 
foi whose products noassuie l m irket exists, or which hud it impossible to get iu touch 
with existing maikets 


Pioneer factories 


The greatest caie should be taken tint Government aided concerns should not compete 
with existing industries by laising the cost of labour 01 raw materials There should be 
no limits to Government aid when the industry aided competes with an established external 
trade, if it is proved that such aid is necessary to establish the industry and that the 
industry is likely to benefit the country as a whole In the case of the leather trade it is 
obvious that it would be of the greatest advantage if the export of raw hides could be 
cui tailed and the hides tanned before oxpoi ting 


'Technical aid to industries 


Domon«tntion There is a very nnpoi taut field for a Gov einment demonstration factory to investigate 
factories the possibilities ot the manufacture of tanning extracts in these piovmcos aud to demons 

trate the best methods of using these extiacts An exhaustive survey of the resources 
m tanning matenals of these provinces should be instituted and a pi ictical trial made of 
these materials m Government demonstiatiou factories The lesults of these investi- 
gations should be published os widely as possible and copies of all leports sent to all leather 
manufacturing concerns as a matter of course 

Assistance in marketing products 


Commercial mu ■•e I do not think that commercial museums would be of any assistance to the leather 

urns ana exhibitions trade in the present stage of its dev elopment As fai ns my experience goes exhibitions 
are of very little practical value and the money expended on them might be much more 
Sales agency pi ofitably spent in other ways The sales agency established in Cawnpore for the sale and 
display of the products of minor and unorganised cottage industries appears to he of the 
greatest value in bringing the buyer into direct touch with the small producer and eliminat- 
ing the usually rapacious middleman Moie funds appeal to be required in order to keep 
an adequate stock 


^Government Government departments which use imported articles should most decidedly publish 

patronage hsts of these articles with particular of quantities required and prices paid, these prices 

to include total cost inclusive of inipoit duty Samples of these articles should bo avail- 
able to bond fide manufacturer on application to the Director of Industries 


Othei forms of Government aid to industries 

Government ought to give facilities foi the compulsory acquisition of land foi indus 
trial purposes or for compulsoiy leases foi long periods At present the factory owner is 
m many cases, entirely in the hands of the local zamindar and if additional land is required 
for extensions, exorbitant rates have to be paid If Government is to give concessions oi 
to give powers foi the compulsoiy acquisition of land for the establishment of new 
industrial enterprises it ought to be clearly ascei tamed fii st what the object is of placing 
that enterprise m a particular locality In many cases the object is to take advantage ot 
the organisation foi the supply of raw materials made by an existing concern and to 
compete unfairly with the latter for the sei vices of then trained labour 
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2 raining of labour and supervision 

Attempts ha\ e been made to improve the efficiency of the worker by attention to 
his physical well being Better houses have been built, a good and adequate water supply 
installed and medical attendance and medicines and in some cases warm clothing provided 
free The only way m which Ins skill can be improved is by the attention of and tuition by 
factory overseers and by a monetary inducement to better work The latter seems to be 
the more important and is much more effective I do not think it is possible to induce the 
leather worker (chamar) to attend industrial schools Chamais as a rule do not take up 
leather working as their life work Most of them are cultivators and only leave their 
villages for the leather factonea when they wish to earn a little money, and the greater 
proportion of them take long holidays and are very irregular in attendance Most fac 
tones prefer to tram tlieir own supervisors and skilled managers 

General official administration and organisation 

In these provinces the organisation for the development of industries is that 
effectively controlled by the present Director of Industries The Direetoi of Industries 
should be an able business man with considerable commercial and manufactunng experience 
and, if possible with experience in India He should be assisted by a staff of experts in 
the various branches of industry with which he has to deal, provided the possibilities of 
development of these industries are such as to justify the employment of experts 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 

It would be of distinct advantage if a library of modem technical and scentifie works 
were provided at large industrial centres It does not seem probable that Colleges of 
Commerce would be of any practical value 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence 

If Government were to issue trade journals containing reliable and up to date details 
of market prices of raw materials requited by Inlian industries with information as to 
where these might best be piocured they would be of great value Market prices at 
various centres ot articles of export should be included together with any trade information 
available With regard to the leather trade I have never seen any monograph issued by 
the Forest or other departments and these monographs do not seem to be brought to the 
notice of those engaged in industries A resume of all monographs might he published mthe 
public press 

Other forms of Govei nment action and organisation 

It does not seem practicable for Government to grant certificates of quality as such a 
system would lend itself too readily to abuse If, however, it were possible to impose and 
collect effective penalties for adulteration a new and important source of revenue would be 
tapped 

It is desirable to introduce a system of registration or disclosure of partneiship 

If the exportation of tanned in place of raw hides is to be encouraged railway freight 
from up country to seaports will have to be levised At present the freight on tanned is 
very much more than that on raw hides and thus the tanning of hides for export would 
he heavily handicapped from the start 

The exploitation of the resources of the Indian forests would probably be much more 
efficient if it were controlled by a commercial firm of standing under the aegis of the Forest 
department or by a special department of business men 

General 

The tanning industry of these provinces seems to bo particularly well situated as 
regards possibilities of development Our resources in the matter of supplies of taming 
materials have never been surveyed, but there is reason to believe that they are very large 
and the supplies of raw hides and skins are enormous The use of these raw hides is 
largely retarded by preventible causes A very large number of dead hides, i e the hides 
of animals which have died of disease, is collected and the value of these bides is very 
much depreciated by the careless treatment they receive from ignorant villagers It 
should he possible to effect an improvement in the preparation of these hides Slaughtered 
hides also are very often badly damaged by careless flaying and in the case of municipal 
slaughter houses a small premium might be offered for all well flayed hides A communique 
on this subject was recently issued by the Director of Industries and a slight improvement 
has been noticeable 

Facilities ought to be granted for the establishment of tanneries m districts where 
supplies of hides, tanning materials and suitable labour are available 
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Oral evidence, 7th November, 1916 

t 

President — Youi note explains youi views clearly, but I have one oi two points that 
I should like to have supplemented The first point is with leference to section 2 You say 
that there is a veiy important field for a Government demonstiation factory to investigate 
the possibilities of the manufacture of tanning extracts We don’t understand w hat jou 
mean by the term ‘'demonstration factory ’’ We have given the definition of demonsuration 
factoiy in our questions “ By demonstiation factones aie meant those meant primarily 
for mving demonstrations of and instiuetion in improved methods of established industries ” 
You° mean something diflerent ?— 1 The second part of my reply refers to that point, in 
which I say that the best methods of using these extracts may be demonstiated 

There is first of all a good deal of research woiL to be done, in othei woids, you want 
an experimental factory ? — Yes The lesearch work would probably have to be carried out 
separately from the demonstration factoiy 

Do you know anything about the w ork which is being undei taken by Mr Pilgrim in 
Cential India? — A little 

He is attempting, I undeiatand, to obtain solid extract from certain plants 9 — Yes 

It has not been done before m this country l — Babul baik extract has been made at 
Agia, but I have not heard of its being used extensively 

Was that made in a ,solid form? — In a semi solid foim I have nevei seen it used 
My firm has had no need to use it as the supplies of tanning materials are sufficient for our 
requirements at present, but the time is coming when they will not he sufficient 

You think there is a sufficient supply of babul to youi firm because your tannery 
is favourably situated ? — It is situated about three miles from Cawnpore, in a district where 
babul trees are fairly plentiful With regard to the tanning industry in Cawnpore as a 
whole I should s ly that the radius within which it is possible to obtain babul bark at 
a reasonable cost is rapidly extending 

What do you think a reasonable radius for assembling babul by rail ? — I have nob 
gone into that matter My firm obtain all then supplies by country carts from distances 
up to thirty miles 

And even that pays you 9 —Yes, we buy baik at a fixed late lauded at the factoiy and 
the supplier pays cartage 

If you adopted rail transport you could extend the ladius of action up to 100 miles ? — 
Yes , but we are four miles hom the neaiest railway station 

Is there any desirability in establishing a factory for the prepai ation of tanning 
extracts if you can assemble your raw materials so easilj ? — I should say there is because 
there is no organisation for the replanting of babul trees The zamindar cuts down his 
trees and does not trouble about replanting them This applies to oui own particular 
area 

Is it not under the direction of the Foiest department ?— No The trees replant 
themselves to a certain extent but the number of babul trees available is rapidly 
decreasing 

The extraction is far exceeding reproduction ?— Yes 

Do you think it is wise to allow that to go on ? — The question is which is more 
advisable the establishment of extract factones in districts where tanning materials are 
plentiful or the taking of steps to extend the replanting of babul forests locally 

What benefits would you expect otherwise to derive from the successful manufacture 
of tanning extracts ? We should have a standardised article to work with at a standaid 
price aud oui supplies of tanning materials would be assured As it is at present supplies 
are dependent on many factors, partly on the price of charcoal and firew ood 

What other tanning materials aie found m the Indian foiests ?— Besides babul bark 
and mj rabolams, trials have been made of kahua bark and dhawa leaves In the case of 
kaliua bark, the tree : is not destroyed when the bark is taken off and a new covering of 
bark grows again The bark is taken off to a certain depth by a specially foimed tool A 
mixture of dhawa leaves and twigs is also used 

Does that give you a high peicentage of tannin ? — I understand it gives a fairly high 
percentage but I have never seen it used 


Was not dhawa largely used before for tanning in India ! — I believe it is used in the 
Central Provinces but to the best of my knowledge it is not used locally 
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It ins been used m the past lather Ireeij m India ? — Veiy probably by native tanners 
My knowledge of tanning has all been acquired in Cawnpore 

Supposing this procoss foi the formation of tanning extracts were developed and that 
m the solid form suitable tanning extracts aie obtained, do yon foiesee any possibility r of 
exporting these extracts ? — Yes, I think that is \ eiy probable 

Do you tlunk that there will be more than enough to spaie for India ? — Yes 

Do j ou think that the principal way in which the tanning industry would extend 
w ould be by partial tanmug ( — Yes 

With the export of paitially tanned hides? — Yes, and by the extension of the local 
demand The development of the local demand depends partly on the inci easing use by 
natn es of Euiopean style shoes This is rapidly extending 

At present what is the Government doing to encourage the distribution of knowledge 
ot tinning methods and to dex elop the right class of tanners thioughout the countiy !> — 
Very little so far as I can see Ihe Director of Industries at Gawnpoie has instituted 
cei tain exp liments wnth regard to tanning materials which seem rathei promising, but I 
1m e no know ledge of an} thing else being done on a practical scale 

Do you think that the pioblems ire numerous enough and the lesults sufficiently 
promising from the point of view of the interests of the country generally, to warrant tin 
maintenance of a department of leather experts m India to undertake research work with 
regard to tinning extracts, to gathei togethei information known about the diffeient kinds 
of materials whiJi can be used tor tanning to advise as to the best conditions under which 
tanning can bo undertaken , and train a class of subordinate who will first be able to assist 
m tanning operations and afterwards possibly in management ? — Yes 

Can you give us roughly any idea of the sue of the department that you would think 
necessary to orginise all these phases ofleather work ? — I think it ought to be begun on 
a modeiate scale, and as the department justifies its existence to be gradually extended 

You have got a mental grasp of the problems that aie before you As to the 
iccumulation of material and the knowledge and distribution of tanning materials you have 
to co-operate w ith the Forest Department There is the development of tanning extracts 
by different processes, some in liquid and some in solid form There is the application 
of these extracts to other tanning materials in various mixtures, and an enoimous amount 
of experiment has to bo done for getting different colours and grades of tanning Lastly 
there is the question of finished leathei There aie a very few people who aie able to 
carry leather curing to a finished stage Do you think there is room also for the extension 
of that ? — I do ' 

As regards the traiuiug of subordinates andthe training of technical research woikeis 
would you give us an idea of on what scale you would begin?— That is rather difficult 

You would not make a suggestion? — I would rather not 

You are quite certain it would be au advantage to the country if the Government 
were to invest mouey in a staff of the kind ? — I do most certainly I think, as legards the 
export of raw hides, if those hides weic tanned before exporting it would be ofgieat benefit 
to the country as a whole 

In suggesting that tho export of raw hides should be curtailed, I suppose you do nob 
mean that it should bo curtailed artificially but by the setting up of demand in the 
country ?— -Not artificially but by the increasing demand for those raw hides by tanners in 
this country 

Would you like au organisation of that kind to be Impenal in character and devoting 
its attention to all provinces and distributing mfoimatiou to all provinces, or do you think 
it would be best for an organisation of that kind to be local ? — I w oukl prefer them to be 
local so as to be m closer touch with manufacturers 

If you think there are enough problems in this province alone for a Government 
department surely there would bo an equivalent claim foi Madras and Bombay ? — 
Yes 


You will have enough foi three depaitmeuts of that kiud? — The possibilities of 
extension of the leather trade seem to be veiy great 

Do you tlunk these three should be amalgamated in ono whole department and under 
one control, or would it be better if they are entirely independent ?—*I think they should 
be entirely separate establishments, probably under one central control 
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Yousavthe Government departments w Inch use imported articles should publish 
lists of those articles with particulars of the quantities required and prices paid, and that 
price should include impoit duty Do you mean exclusive of import duty ’-For 
general information I should say inclusive of import duty I want to get at the total cost 
of the article to Government 


The Government does not pay import duty I think you want that the import duty 
should be specified ?— Yes 

What I am asking you is this You do not think it is necessarily right lor Government 
to pay to you, for instance, for an aiticle at a pi ice that is the English price, plus the cost 
of transport plus import duty ?— If Government buys from a private linpoitingfiim m this 
country, that fimi would thaige the English price ol the article, plus the cost ot bringing it 
into this country 


In fact youi price would be lower by 7k per cent than it would cost you to import the 
article privately ? — Yes 

In anothei place you say, "It does not seem piacticablo for Government to grant 
certificates of quality as such a system would lend itself too readily to abuse ^If, however, 
it were possible to impose and collect effective penalties foi adulteration, etc How could 
one test adulteration unless you hnv e some standard of quality ? An article sold may contam 
4, 5 or even 10 per cent of some external substance The law may permit 10 or 20 per cent 
before adulteiation can be said to begin?— I mean adulteration with intent to defraud 


There will have to be some standaids laid down ? — Yes, in the event of legislation 


Do you think it is practicable to have standards of quality for all aiticles? — Not in 
India, I am afraid 


And would it not be pist as easy to grant ceitificates of quality if you had to tost the 
quality of the articles ? — I should say it would be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
keep the bulk of the article up to that test 

All these problems that wo have before us are very simple theoretically It is verj 
easy to say that Government should prevent adulteration What we have to do is to show 
the Government some practical scheme You are not prepared to suggest some way m 
which Government should tackle this difficulty? — The practice is too universal in India to 
allow of any practical scheme for its prevention 

How could we collect penalties in case of adulteration unless we establish a complete 
system of examination ? — I mean to imply that the practice is so universal that it is 
impossible to stop it at present 

The seritence as it stands rather contradicts itself? — Yes 

What is the reason — if you know the reason — for winch fieights on tanned articles are 
greater than the freights on raw hides ? — I do not know the reason for the difference, but I 
know that it exists 


Son’ble Sir F H Stewart — How do you buy your hides? — We buy through the 
ordinary arathdar or commission agent We have also our own buyers in Meerut and Agra 

Are these men experts ? — Yes 

They guarantee the quality of the articles ? —Their guarantees are woith nothing 
We inspect all hides which come in and reject those which are not opproved of 

You s ly “ lhe exploitation of the Indian Forests would be much more efficient if it 
were controlled by a commercial firm of standing” Do you mean one firm ?— Not the 
whole of it under one film 

, y ou me „ a ° ra ^ er 1S that you w mt business knowledge and business methods for 

the distribution of forest pioducts ? — Yes 

® a y that facilities should be granted foi the establishment of tanneries in districts 
What sort of facilities do you mean ?— Facilities for the acquisition of land and with regard 

manufactured articles C0nSlderatl0n ln the nntter of rall '™y freights on raw materials and 

to Cawnpore 8 ?— Yes° m ^° U J ust now y° ur personal experience of the trade is confined 

Are conditions the same m Bengal ? — I do not know about the conditions in Bengal I 
see no reason to suppose that they should differ from those existing here S 
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Mr A Ohallerton — Is cattle branding extensively practised ? — Not very extensively 
Bad flaying and w arbles do more damage 

Is there much tanning done in the villages m this part of the country by the village 
tanners?— There is a good deal of native tanning 

What sort of leathei do they turn out 2 — Very poor stuff 

You \v ould discourage the native tanuei ? — Unless he radically modifies his methods 
He is spoiling good material to mako bad leather 

What is mainly made of the leathei made by the native tanneis ? — Mainly well 
buckets and native shoes 

Is chiome tanning practised 2 — Only on a very small scale We ourselves do no 
chrome tanning 

Do you think it is a suitable substitute for the village tanners’ water buckets 2 — I 
think that chrome leather buckets would give veiy good results I do not think 
they can compete with the native tanne l water bucket as regards cost which is everything 
to the cultivator 

There is no skin tanning done heie ?— Very little Most of the raw goat skins from 
theso pi o vinces are exported to America 

As regards tanning ext nets, have you any sources ot tanning supply with which it 
would be particularly suitable to make experiments for the preparation of extracts? Are 
there any uutapped sources of tanning at the piesenb time 2 — So far as I can learn, very 
great potential supplies of tanning materials exist in the forests 

Do you know what they arc 7 — The supplies of dhauia leaf foi instance seem practically 
inexhaustible 

What is the percentage of tannin in dhawa ?— About 15 per cent 

Have you any experience of the universal tanning material in Southorn India, a varam 
bark ? — No, it cannot bo got here 

That occurs in enormous quantities m Southern India It is an inferior kind of material 
for making extracts 2 — It may be It is largely used for tanning hides for export m and 
around Madras 

And re tanned afterwards 2 — Yes, mostly by the semi chrome process They are 
sufficiently tanned to allow of the semi chrome process being used 

Do you think there will be a very large development of tanning m this country? — 
Yes , 

Where will you find a market for this leather apart from the country market ? 
Where would you export the leather to? — There will probably be a very large deman 
m Europe 

Many countries have a tariff in favour of raw hides but do not accept tanned leather ? — 
Possibly, but is it not possible to cut off their supply of raw hides if they do not agree to 
take tanned leather ? „ 

As regards the improvement of native tanning, would it not be desirable to establish 
a training school m Cawnpore ? — It is very difficult to get the Chamar to attend any sort 
of school 

Is there any demand for instruction in modern methods of tanning on the part of the 
educated classes 2 Do they attempt to enter the tanning trade ? — No The tanning trade is 
regarded as degrading and the preserve of the very low caste Chamar 

As managers of tanning institutions ? — No I do not think there is any demand 
Muhammadans seem to be taking up the industry to a certain extent 

President — Can you tell us whether chrome leather is used to any extent except for 
boots ?— Its use is increasing m the boot trade 

And otherwise ? — Only to a very limited extent in the making of water buckets 

What are the drawbacks of chrome leather in use 2 Take harness foi instance — The 
main drawback is that chrome leather requires a' higher grade of skilled labour and a 
better class of raw hide for its production 
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Government was not tlie most suitable foi the conditions of these provinces and the owneis 
applied to Government for financial assistance to aid them in modernising the plant In 
response Government have undertaken to give this company a loan of Us 37,500 upon 
fnouiable tei ms and it may he added that the more promise of Government support has 
had tho effect ot attracting pnvate capital to this enterpuse so that the company are 
now in a position to extend then onginal works while they propose establishing additional 
works in othor centres 

Government has also assisted the oil piessing industry by allotting a sum of Rs 5,000 
for the populansation of certun oil-cikes as manuies The pressing of mahua seed 
has lattuly proved a profitable undertaking, as new usesweie found foi the oil but difficulty 
w is experienced m disposing of tho cake which was new to the cultivator The Gov ernment 
grant was devoted to exploiting this and it has resulted m establishing a demand tor mahua 
cake 


Assistance was given by Government to Atessis D Waldie & Co , Chemical 
Hanuficturers, m the shape of a subsidy of Rs 200 pei mensem for 10 months in order that 
they might experiment oncommeieial lines in the pioduction of bichromate of potash, for the 
provincial requuement was import int while irs import iiom England was prohibited At 
the same time Government were able to secuit a very favoiuuble late of railway freight for 
the carnage of clnome oie from Balnclnstau Those efforts have lesultel in success os the 
firm me now making bichiomnte ot potash and selling it at less than half the pnee quoted 
in England Thc> are it pi esent working only on a small scale but will now extend then 
manutaetuie of this product 

In connection with the silk industry, Government placed a deputy collector who 
ha l special knowledge of this industry upon special dutj for live years and established an 
experimental farm at Shihjahanpur The experiments came to an end in April last and 
tho lesults appear to have established that on silk (to winch the experiments vveie confined) 
cannot be commercially exploited in this pioviuce Tho possibility of establishing mulbeny 
silk is, hovvevei, still being examined in consultation with the Imperial Silk Specialist 

The handloom weaving industry as a whole has leceived much induect financial 
help from Government by the establishment of tho Central Weaving Institute, district and 
peripatetic weaving schools and local demonstrations, while recently a centr il stores has 
been openel for tho supply of yarn, bobbins, shuttles, ieods, healds, etc 

The small arts industries in which the province is rich have been assisted by the 
establishment of a central emporium to which Government have contributed Rs 10,000 
annually for the last two jearo also providing a recoverable advance of Rs 5,000 lor the 
purchase of stock Its functions nro dosenbed in the Secietaiiat note and need not be 
enlaigcd upon by mo, but Imaymontion that special emphasis is laid on the desnabihtj 
of establishing an export market 

Generally speaking I am averse fioiu Government aid to either existing oi new 
industries by means ot — 

(i) money grants in aid , 

(n) bounties and subsidies , 

(in) guaranteed dividends for a limited period , 

(iv) supply of machinery and plant on the hire purchase system 

I do not ipprove of loans without interest but in our present stage of development 
it may be desirable to grant loans with interest in certain cases although the necessity for 
this would be obviated if the means for supply of capital were improved as suggested in 
a subsequent paragraph 

Similarly, tlieie may be cases at piesont where Government subscuption of capital 
to a company on the same basis as public subscriptions might be deemed advisable, as foi 
instance where Government is satisfied that tho pioject is a sound one and the public 
merely requue confidence in the undei taking before subscribing This again is but a 
temporary phase 

With pioneer factories, guaranteed Government purchases „of products for a limited 
period would, I consider, be of great value and is the best form of help -which Government 
could afiord 

I would decry Government control in almo3t every case The only exception is that 
where Government is a pait shaieholder it might demand a seat upon the Board of Directors 
but then representative would have only the same powers as the other directors of the 
company 
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mtcicst charged by the bank or by means of a deferred interest in the net profits of the 
undertaking Such a syndicate if formed would be very useful m promoting small enterprises 
requiring up to, say, Rs 50,000 capital 

I do not come into direct touch is ith the working of co operative societies, but their scope Co operatives to 
ippeais to me to lie mainly m tho promotion of agriculture and in tho organisation of 01Bties 
existing cottage industries, such as handloom lseavmg, hosiery knitting, fancy needle 
i\oi k, etc 

I do not think Government aid should be accorded to any enterprise if it can be shown Limits of Go 

that the said onterpiiso directly compotes with an ousting private enterprise in the same as91st 

province and that present extension is likely to work harm to the oxistmg enterprise I ' 
would not consider tho quostion of competition with puvato enterprise outside the province 
it it could be shown that our own prounco was economically at least as well situated for the 
industry is othcis If by “ extornnl tuide ” is meant for instance the oxport of raw materials 
from India there should bo no limitations of Government aid to neu enterprise If, on the 
othei hnnd, " established external trade ” relates to tho import into India of goods made 
outside India, ngain I say that there should bo no ban upon Government aid if required 
Alw ays provided in both cases that it can bo shown that India is economically favoui ably 
situated for the manufacture of the goods in question 

Even this latter limitation might be waived if the new ontci prise were intended to 
supply essentials to established industries, to existence and to self defence, the supply of 
which might be liable to bo cut oft m the event of prolonged interruption of communications 
In sc i 

II — Technical aid to industries 


Technical and scientific aid to industrial enterprise is provided by Government, United 
Provinces, by tho following means — 


GcnetM 


Two Government Technical Schools of Mechanics and Engineering, one Government 
School of Arts and Crafts, one Government; School of Carpentry, and one Government School 
of Weaving in addition to these there nro seven district aided weaving schools with two 
peripatetic weauug schools, a Gove-nmcnt Leather Working School, a Government Dyeing 
School, with a peripatetic dyeing cln-s attichcd, and i Government School of Needle work 
Tnc'e all naturally aid industrial enterprise There is a technical laboratory attached to my 
office which deals with chcrna vl enquiries and has aftorded aid in many directions We 
have nLo a Government glass cxpeit and a Government metal pressing expert who visit the 
various lactones iu the provinco and give practical aid and advice where needed 

The dyeing industry has been helped by the investigations of the technical laboratoiy in 
the direction ot substituting indigenous dyes for the impoited dyes which they had lnthi rto 
been using A certain amount ot work h is been done on tanning substances and tho lesults 
communicated to the local tanning industry' A number of problems are being investigated 
at present in connection v ith the provision of sizing materials foi use in cotton weaving — 
these when complete should be of value to tho cotton weaving industry Work done in my 
laboratory is not of course pure research work, it is laigoly mduslnal — experimental, an 1 a 
good deal of help has been afforded to local industries m connection with tho day to day 
problems which arise Only' recently wo have shown a largo dealer in tallow howto lefiue 
his tallow and ho is now setting up a plant for this purpose 

Ordinarily I would not make nny chargo foi tho loan of Government experts to private 
films and corap inie^ so long as they were free to move about from place to place as occasion 
warranted —should a private firm or company require the loan of the expert for a prolonged 
peiiod and Government could spare him they should at least pay his full salary' 


If the expert were not paid there should he no restriction upon the publication of the 
result of research made by him vv Inlo attached to a pnvato business , but this condition should 
be made know n clearly beforehand If Ins services wore paid for the result of i esearch 
made by him should nob be published except with the consent of the business concerned 


I think a Government demonstration factory for tho manufacture of bobbins would bo DorQonstr at ion 
useful, as private enterprise has hitherto failed to make a success of this and has become £lototlo6 1 
discouraged Failing this, I would suggest a demonstration factory showing the advantage 
of employing modern wood working machinery for tho production ot such articles as charpai 
legs, kulak stems, chair legs, etc Such factories would almost certainly be taken over by 
private eatapma if they proved successful 

It may he necessary to start a Govornmont demonstration factory in glass-making if, 
as our glass expert thinks, the existing glass factories hav e been working on wrong punciples 
Ho considers that for the class ol trade we wish to do a tank furnace is essential — this 
necessarily deals with largo quantities of metal at one tune and I do not think it likely 
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that we shall get private enterprise to make the experiment Our examination mto this 

subject has not, however, proceeded sufficiently far to warrant a definite recommendation of 
this 

It may also be desirable to open a demonstration factory m metal pressing m order to 
show the use of modern press tools and the possibility of producing economically the goods 
reouired in India The tiade is a new one and a demonstration factory if opened would devote 
it? attention first to one section of the trade After establishing that, it could proceed to 
other sections It may, however, be found possible to get pnvate. enterprise to take this up 
when our enquiries have proceeded further i 


Hitherto I have not had occasion to refer to the Imperial Institute in connection with 
any of our problems I wrote to them last year foi some paiticulais with legnrd to flax 
retting and these were duly received The mam disadvantage is its distance, lor as a 
mle the industrial problems which come before my department are such that they ought to 

be settled m India amidst the local conditions pei taming thereto Apart from this there 

is of course also the loss in time and it would probably be necessary m connection with any 
problems which might be submitted to the Imperial Institute to refer back to India for 
additional mfoimation as work progressed, all involving a considerable lo3s of time I can 
t hin k of no advantages attached to the Imperial Institute which would counterbalance the 
disadvantages of distance 


There may be occasion where research on special subjects in the United Kingdom would 
prove advantageous as compared with leseaich m India, but I cannot think of them JBy 
all means let work proceed both in England and India if this can be arranged 


At our present stage of development the Advisory Council for Research m the United 
Kingdom could probably give assistance to Indian industries by acquainting them thiough 
Government with lesults achieved m industrial research or experiment m the United 
Kingdom They could also be of use m supplying information as to whether certain 
problems have been tackle l in England so that we might not foi want of knowledge 
attempt to solve the same or similai problems in India 


My department has already, at the instance of the Board of Industries, referred a number 
of industrial research problems to colleges in these provinces I attach a list of these 
indicating the class of woik which we find necessary to be done 


I have reason to believe that the science professors have welcomed this oppoitunity of 
giving a practical bent to the work done in their laboratones Not only does this introduce 
a fresh line of woik to the science professors themselves but by reason of then assisting m 
tins work the students have then attention turned to the practical industrial problems 
existing in their midst and this may tend to attract them towards industry— a most desirable 
end 


My experience is too young to admit of my giving a definite answer to these questions, 
but I have certainly lormed the ltnpiession that we have not sufficient information with 
legaid to the pioducts of the forest to admit of commercial exploitation The regular 
returns ot the Agricultural department appear to provide all the information which is 
needed and the reports of the Geological department contain sufficient information regarding 
the occurrence of minerals to admit of enquiries being followed up Certain special infor 
mation, such as the occurrence ol suitable glass making mateiials, needs to be supplemented, 
but this would presumably be undertaken as a special suivey 

If the results of special surveys be made known without delay to Local Governments 
tliej would at once be dealt with in the Industries depaitment who would place the paiticulars 
before the persons likely to be maustnally mterestel This should be supplemented by 
publication m the geneial press of mfoi mation legaidmg the work done while the full 
report published as a monogiaph could be made available on purchase thioueh the 
Go\ eminent cl6p6ts ° 


III —Assistance in marketing products 

^ u; 1Ve n0 . ac ^ ua ^ ex penence of commercial museums hut if I may be allowed to generalise 
^ “ re SY d ^ 161r wor ^ as passive lather than active and we require real active work to 
push the products of Indian industiies I do not think the average buyer wsits a commercial 
museum in the ordinary course except perhaps m its earlier stages as a matter of curiosity and 
the museum by its very nature can only appeal permanently to the local buyers In a great 
port like Calcutta the museum natunlly appeals to a wider buying public and I certainly 
thmk that a museum is rightly placed there A large extension of commercial museums 
throughout the country would be necessary if a real attempt were to be made to brine 
home to all buyers a knowledge of the industrial products of India and I consider that 
the expense involved w ould be disproportionately high with regard to the benefits achieved 
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If a live propaganda vv oro to be developed m connection with the central commercial 
museum and conducted through the medium of the Industries departments of the different 
provinces its w ork would, 1 bolieve, he of considerable value 

We already havo a central emporium m the United Provinces for the exploitation and 
sale of the products of the numerous small arts and ciafts in the province Its intention is 
not only to piovide largei sales foi these products but to standardise and improve the quality 
of work done A note of its working mil bo submitted by Government My experience 
indicates that this lias already mot a want , and as we begin to deal with maikets abroad it 
should result in pioviding a steadiei demand for thesosmall products a demand which up to 
the present has been largely dependent upon casual puichasers, such as tourists 

A commercial section lor the display of commercial samples is now being provided I 
do not tlunk that India is ready for laige scale industrial exhibitions at present and would 
not recommend, theieforc, that Government should encourage such exhibitions meanwhile 
Almost every distuct already has its locil yoaily lair md to most of these is now attached a 
small industrial exhibition which bungs to the notice of tho people the products of local 
mdustiies — liy “ local ” m this connection I mean piovmcmi It is one of our objects to 
gradually improve these exhibitions and although 1 do not urge tho necessity of Government 
aid the provision of a small sum of money to be expended on the recommendation of the 
Board of Industnes for assistance wlieio necessary in organising industrial exhibitions might 
be useful There is already a small grant to admit of weaving demonstrations at these 
fairs — as we advance furtl er it may be possible to oxhibit improved methods of work in 
connection with othci small industries My opinion, however, is that we Bhould meiely 
develop the local industrial exhibitions in connection with annual fairs meanwhile 

So far as industries aro concerned I do not think any useful purpose would be served by 
appointing tiade representatives abroid 

It might, of course, be desnable in some circumstances to havo temporary commissions 
for special enquiries but I know of no present circumstances which would necessitate such a 
commission 

I do not think trade lepresentatives in other provinces are necessary 

The Government of India might publish for general mfoimation a list of all impoited 
aitvelcs purchased during the preceding year which lists should ho made available to the 
public b} purchase Tho list should exlulit the actual prices paid for these imports 
Information as to samples, qualities, etc , should be made freely available to any manufac- 
turers requiring them and a copy of the publication should be sent to all chambers of 
commerce with inform ition that extra copies couldbe had on puiebase 

I have not sufficient knowledge to cuticiso the working of the present rules lolating to 
the purchase of stores by Government departments, but fiom my observation I do not think 
that indenting officers are sufficiently acquainted with the industrial resources of India 
Consequently if the periodical returns of stores purchased from abroad which aie required 
under the rules to be sent to Government of Iudia were to be sent through tho Director of 
Industries it might be possible to point out Indian sources of supply 

If the publication referred to by me in the paiagraph above dealing with Government* 
patronage were available, each Dnectoi of Industries would be able to examine it in detail 
and make suggestions At present I have no knowledge as to the stoies which are imported 
from England cither by the United Provinces Government or by other Governments 

I may remark from my pcrsoual knowledge that theieis possibly a tendency on the part 
of some indenting officeis to dislike the responsibility entailed upon them by passing stores 
purchased in India If the indents aro sent home the India Office with a stall of expert 
buyers and passers is responsible for the quality of the goods indented If the stores are 
purchased in India tho indenting officer has to take upon himself a responsibility for passing 
stores foi which he feels ho is not thoioughly qualified He may through this be unduly 
severe in demanding that a detailed specification be observed completely and thus cause 
irritation to the loml manufacturer On the other hand, he may through want of knowledge 
pass goods w Inch ought not to have been passed and so risk subsequent censure The 
tendency on the part of such an officer would be to send the indent home knowing that he 
would he safeguarded in any event The obvious lomedy is to provide a body of technical 
experts corresponding in class to those m untamed by the India Office, and wo should 
require experts who were so well qualified that they could not only say that certain goods 
were up to specification but could go further and definitely say in the case of goods which 
might not be in absolute accordance with the specification whethei they were good enough 
for practical purposes 

This suggestion is capable of a good deal of amplification— it might conceivably lead to the 
formation of a buying department for India as a whole which vv ould be able to advise whether 
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stores could be purchased in India or not I make the suggestion here as a general basis for 
consideration 


Banking 

tics 


fa0lh I do not knoiv that more banking facilities are needed for the actual maiketmg of 

indigenous products (I am not lefemng now to the manufacture of these products) As a 
rule as soon as the pioducts are available there is uo difficulty about money The co 
oneiative movement, of course, deals with the marketing of some products and other methods 
of organisation mil doubtless be applied in due course m other directions For instance to 
mv knowledge a small syndicate has just been formed with the intention of organising the 
blanket making industry m a certain district -they mil supply the weavers with yarn and 
take all the blankets Dealing mth the whole of the blankets of the distuct they will 
be able to instal a small finishing plant and thus put the blankets upon the market mth 
a better finish than is at present possible The carpet industry in Mnzapur has been organised 
m very much the same way and so far as our village industries go further oiganisation of this 
character should be encouraged There is little chance of the u orker getting hopelessly into 
debt if he is supplied with the ran matenal of his trade, e g , yam, and he is paid only for 
the work he has done 


jy Other forms of Government aid to industries 


Supply ol raw 
materials 


Government should control the supply of raw matcnals only in cases where Govern 
ment has a monopoly of those materials, e g , in salt and in certain forest products such as 
crude resin, or when the raw materials are essential to the safetj and w el fa re of the people 


Although I would hesitate to say that any check has been imposed on the industrial 
development of these provinces by the land policy of Government, I do know that intending 
manufacturers find the process of acquiring land very irksome, and if it were made deal 
that Government would aid m the acquisition of land it would probably act as a stimulus to 
industry I have in mind now a manufacturing concern w hich wishes to change its location 
m older to expand its activities they have fixed upon the sile they want but even jet 
they have not discovered how many owneis they have to negotiate with they are already 
certain that it is not less than 10 


Having completed negotiations w ith all the owners of the desired land the would he 
industrialist is even then not suie that bis title is secure If the Land Acquisition Act 
could be made use of bj' industiial companies 01 ev en private mdustnahsts so long as their 
bona fides is established, it would, I believe, lead to greatei industrial activity At the same 
time it would be very cumbersome to employ the Act with its present limitations and I 
would suggest that the final authonty for the leasing of land foi industrial purposes le 
vested in the Local Government 


I would also suggest that municipal boards be instiucted that land for industrial 
puiposes should be leased on the most favoui able terms possible At present theie is a 
tendency to exploit companies desiring to lease land for such puiposes, oblivious of the 
indirect benefits which the establishment of industries confeis 


General 


V — Training of labour and supervision 

The laiger industries themselves look aftu the training of then labourers with a 
view to impioving their skill but incidentally they have found it to their advantage (to 
put it upon a matenal plane) to improve their domestic surroundings and some of the lnrgei 
mill industries have erected modern settlements m which the worker is housed undei 
sanitary conditions the rental charge 1 being such as would be *mpiactmable for a pnvite 
landlord to charge In one case, that of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills, I know that the 
rental charged is based upon thieo per cent upon the capital outlay Healthy sun ound- 
ings unquestionably improve the efficiency of the worhei Some of the factories also have 
schools tor the children of the workers where the rudiments of education are taught and 
the lessons are conducted so as to give an industrial tendency to the mind- this is parti 
culaily the case in the factory of Messrs Cooper, Allen & Co, wlieie the children are 
taught something of the theory involved in leather manufacture 

Apart from the desirability of general improvement in the domestic surroundings of 
wor ers, w ic is of general application, the skill of the labourers can be improved by the 
gra ua extension of technical schools The two mechmcal engineering schools have sent 
a an nnm er of apprentices to industrial workshops and they have been favouiably re- 
ported upon The one Government Weav mg Institute deals almost entirely with the hand 
loom industry if the textile section at piesent at Eoorkee is shifted to Cawnpore— as is 

h ° “T. c ° Uon fP mners of Cawnpore have undertaken to send selected workers 
tor tiauung m such technical classes as may be opened for teaching cotton preparing, carding 

effect P unn!rf,, P 2? Q T?Ta St *° o1 of Bare % 18 a loticeablf 

n of ^fanship m Bareilly and is an excellent example 
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The students from the two mechanical engineering technical schools after finishing then 
couiseat the school have to undergo a two years apprenticeship in woikshops We believe 
tins is a most valuable part of their training and 1 would extend the apprenticeship 
system to every technical school w heie such a course is piacti able 

I have referied above to the advantages which have been observed at Bareilly fiom the 
establishment of the Government Carpentry School The Goiakhpui Technical School is 
of too recent origin to admit of a report being made yet, but the Lucknow Technical 
School sines the present course was instituted lias turned out lads who have been well 
leported upon and it is oxpeeted that as the product ol these schools come upon the market 
in larger numbers they will be capable of earning salaries of from Rs 50 to Rs 70 per 
mensem in established workshops while those with oi lginahty and initiative should form 
a good nucleus for the establishment of smallei industries lequiring mechanical power 
The School of Aits and Grafts has not yet turned out any tiamed students arnhit is impos-i 
ble at present to say what will he their futuie The Central Weaving Institute at Benaies 
has, I am afi aid, not achieved much practical result so fai, and I am inclined to think it 
would be better placed if brought to Caw npoie, so that it should be in a more congenial 
atmosphere 

In connection with the district industrial schools which are mainly devoted to weaving, 
owing to wrong methods in the past they have not fulfilled their functions as I think they 
might have done, their prime object being to establish the use of the fly shuttle loom The 
recently formed peripatetic schools which deal with practical weavers only and give them 
a special course have already shown bettei results thin the permanent distuct schools 

As I have indicated above, the system of appienticeship following school training 
should be developed to the utmost extent Direct apprenticeship to the tiade without i 
piehmmary technical school training is, so far as I am awaie, piactically unknown at 
piesent 

Day schools for short time employ^ as already mentioned arc maintained by some — 
indeed I may say most — of the large mills and factories and the genual opinion is that 
tl|ey lead to a maiked improvement m the quality ot work Night classes, I fear, are not 
capable of large development We have evening classes in connection with the Gorakhpui 
and Lucknow schools, but my observations lead me to expi ess the opinion that the pupils 
come for instiuction m general liteiary education lather than for technical tiaimng 
This evinces, of course, a laudable desire for self improvement and would seem to m licate 
that night classes of tins chaiacter might be given a wider trial, though I doubt whethei 
such classes are pioperly attached bo technical schools At Bareilly the night classes aie 
attended by the w orkers actively engaged in the cabinet making trade — the instruction is 
of a thoroughly practical nature These classes again exhibit a praisewoithy desire for self 
improvement on the pait of the woikers The hours of labour in Indian factones 
are such that the workei at the end of the day is, I consider, too exhausted to take 
advantage of evening classes, but I believe it would be worth while making an expenmeut 
to test this 

The arrangements at present in force in this pi o vince foi the conti ol of industrial 
schools are, I think, satisfactory Nominally the Director of Industries is special inspector 
to these schools I do not like the teim as I could not pretend to adequately inspect 
technical schools of so widely differing a character I regard myself rather as an 
instrument for seeing that the class of training given at each of the schools is such as will 
fit into the industrial requirements of the province The Director of Industries is in 
administrative control of the schools, hut he deals with all matters of policy, engagement 
of instructional staff, and capital expendituie through the Director of Public Instiuction 
So far there has never been any clashing of mteiests nor will there be, in my opinion, so 
long as the lespective officers in charge of these deputmenfcs are in full sympath> with 
one another, as is fortunately the case heie 

The object of training in our technical schools is to provide men who should he capable 
of eventually taking up the posts of supervisor They nave the opportunity of acquiring 
skill in the paiticulai branch to which they attach themselves aftei comp'etmg their 
apprenticeship and then fuithei rise to the position of skilled managers must depend upon 
themselv es 

I do not consider that any Government assistance is necessary to supeivisois, manager, 
and technical experts of private firms to study conditions and methods m other countries 

Wheie an industry is assisted by loan or other means Government could, if desired, and 
should, if required, make it a condition that technical tiaimng should be given For 
instance, if Government were to encourage by loan, by subsidy or by guaranteed purchase 
of products a new industry it would he highly desu able that facilitns lor training should 
be giv on 
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There is to my knowledge a want ot uniformity in the standard of evammataons for 
mechanical engineers held in various provinces and I regard it as veiy desnable that 
measures shoukl be adopted to make such tests uniform The law l elating to the use of 
boikr-j ind prime movers should be administered imperially and not piovmeially 

VI — Gen end otlicml administration and organisation 


The oigmization of this province foi the development of industries consists in a 
Department of Industrie, with a Secretary to Government as its head (combining this with 
Finance) a Director of Industries working immediately under Ins direction and a Board 
of Industries nominated hy Government with advisory powers Being a member of the 
provincial organization it Would be hardly prop-i on my part to crilicise it Generally 
speakmg, I may say, hovrev er, that I consider it meets the present situation 


The Board of Inlustries is in fact an Advisoiy Board— oui piesent Boaid would 
possibly be impioved if it could contain a huger proportion of business people personally 
eng wed in the piomouon of industries in this pionnce I do not think executive powers 
are needed Any opinion expressed by the Board, representing as it does the highest 
authority available to Government on the subject of industries, should obvious)} be 
accepted as final 


I consider it essentnl that the Director of In lustnes should be a business mnn,-if I 
may be allowed to express an opimon upon this point Geneially speaking, a business 
man possesses fairly expeit knowledge of at least one subject, but ev en that I would not 
regard as essential provided ins training were such that he had been in a position to 
acquire geneial knowledge of manufacturing conditions and of the marketing of products 
I regard also the possession of knowledge of local conditions a highly desirable adjunct 


The lebtions which exist between the Board of Industrie^, the Director of Indnsuics 
and the provincial Government, as they obtain to day m these provinces, are, I consider, 
satisfactory, so long as industry is not represented by a special Secretary 


An Impel lal department of Industries might perform useful functions m ihe correlation 
of the activities of the various provinces as regards industries and by dealing with the larger 
questions which are Imperial in then character rither than provincial, such as, for instance, 
all matters connected with transport, industrial suivejs, expoit, markets, etc But each 
province must have its own provincial oi gamzation for the development of industries and 
the Dnector of Industries of that province should only coriespond with the Imperial 
department through his Local Government The interchange ol views and periodical visits 
between the Directors of Industries of various provinces might be encouiaged 


I might add m this connection that the Dnectoi of Industries in the ordinary course 
receives a great deal of assistance from local industrialists and that assistance might noebe so 
freely given weie the Director to be an Impenal officer while his relations with tbe Local 
Government would probably not be so cordial This subject is one capable of considerable 
development and is of too wide i nature to admit of its being dealt with adequately in the 
form of a written opinion If an Imperial department of Industries under a single head, 
were formed, care would have to be taken to see that he did not become a mere fagme head 
but I am of opinion that the questions of an Imperial natuie relating to industry ai e of 
sufficient importance to warrant the formation of an Imperial department The Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry is of too wide a character to admit of proper attention being paid 
to the development of Indian industries and it must be remembered that in any case the 
interests of commerce and of mdu3tiy are naturally opposed to one another in many 
directions J 


— Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government 

The. technical schools at work in these provinces have aheady been mentioned la 
addition there is a small laboiatory attached to the office of the Director of Industries which 
deals with the sma 1 locil chemical problems ansing from time to time, while we have recently 
secured the co operation of the college, of the proviuce in helping with these mvestig vtions 
rp™!Xn n ^h? o eXpeit! ’ l n metal pressing and glass making I have no criticism to make 
i P , ^ut may say chat when circumstances warrant it an enlargement 

be desirable 1 ° T ^’ 8 ° ^ ^ wa undertake experimental work upon a larger scale, would 

In addition to the provincial libo atory lefened to above we could make good use of 

ta'SS 1 T Ch La ^ or f°7 fc0 dei1 with the problems which frequently arise in connec- 
r ; nt;i ‘ thG development of industries There is much work to be done in connection with 
the development or our miner ds, the exploitation of om forest products, the development of 
our oil piessmg industry and allied industries, the manufacture of chemicals, pei fumes essen- 
tial oils tanning extracts, etc The lines for work might usefully be modeled unon those 
suggested by the Committee of the Privy Council fa, sfientific and InSS Seaich m 
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their leport recently published and which is summaiised m the Chemical Trade Journal of 
2nd Soptembei, 1916 

Such an Imperial laboratory should be reeiuited from the best men to 1 e obtained in 
England or elsewhere and students from the science colleges should be encouragedby means 
of liberal post graduate scholarships to proceed there for a course of special work The 
laboratorj should be directly subject to the Imperial department of Industries, assuming 
such department to l e constituted and the head of the laboratory should have advisory 
powers only 

When an expert is loaned by the Imperial depaitment to a Local Government he should 
he placed under the direct orders of the Duector of Industries of the province 

Local Governments should engage their oi\n experts and organise their own technical Piownowl depart 
departments wbeie the economic position of the province is such as to warrant the presump 11 ent ° 
tior that the industry can be profitably developed there or where the existing industry is 
sufficiently large to justify the employment of an expert or the organization of a special 
technical branch 

These experts and departments should, m my opinion, be placed under the direct control 
of the Director of Industries Ordinarily the expeits should be brought out on a 3 years’ 
agreement A liberal pay should be given to attract the best men and they should not be 
allowed to receive fees of any sort 

Technical reseaich Institutes should be fitted into a general development scheme for the reohnologioal ms 

whole of India Two such research institutes should meet our present needs, the Indian tltutl0n 
Institute of Science at Bangalore being one and another institute being formed in the 
north of India, but the classes of problems to be dealt with by each should be determined — 
they should not both deal with the same group of subjects The Director of Industries 
should correspond direct with these institutions 

These tw o institutions should be under imper al control 

It is very desirable that measuies should be taken to co-ordinate and prevent unnecessary Co ordinatlon o£ 
overlapping of the research activities in various institutions If an Imperial department of re j(nlo h. 
Industries were instituted the local Director of Industries would not send out problems to be 
dealt with locally until he had ascertained by reference to the Imperial depaitment that 
work had not been already done elsewhere upon those paiticular problem’ 

I am not awaie of any notio able results of interest following from the Indian Science 
Congress and I am not sufficiently acquainted with its woik and aims to make any suggestion 
In the ordinary course the congress might be of use if subjects which are engaging the 
attention of the provincial technical laboratories weie brought up for discussion 

Government technical and scientific experts should be encouraged to study conditions study of foreign 
and methods in other countries by giving them fairly fiequent opportunities for home leave methods 
l have already suggested that the principals of our vanous technical institutions should bo 
allowed to take 4 mont hs’ European leave eveiy 4 years in order that they might keep 
themselves up to dite in connection with the developments of technical training in England 
Ordinarily I do not consider any further encouiagement is needed as the average mains 
quite willing to employ a portion of his leave in keeping himself abreast with the 
developments m his own line even although this involves some expenditure from his own 
pocket 

I think that provincial libranes of scientific and leference works should be formed in Boference libra 
connection with the provincial depaitment of Industries There is a small hbraiy attached rms 
to my office, but it is extremely limited in character A numbei of enquiries are addiessed 
to my office which necessitate reference to such woiks, and an industrial hbraiy is, in my 
opinion, of considerably more value to the general public than an agricultuial library I 
would advocate the spending of money upon technical and industrial libraries 

I do not consider that a college of commerce is necessaiy m this province, for I do not Colleges of com 
believe that it would assist industrial development We have already a commerce degree merce 
in connection with our University it would be interesting to have information as to the 
results 

VIII —Government oi gamzation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the system of collecting and distributing commeieial Commercial n 
intelligence by the Diiectoi General of Commercial Intelligence to make any usetul ' Igence 
suggestion It is very seldom that I receive commercial intelligence from this officer, when 
it relates to orders of Government lelating to prohibitions of export oi import I usually 
receive the information long aPer I have seen it m the Press It may be that this office 
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collects commercial intelligence which would be oi value to us, and, if so, it should be passed 
on immediately With a fully organised Imperial department of Industries I do not think 
thatTe work of the Director General of Commeicial Intelligence could be of much value to 
industries seeing that statistics area dealt with separately 


The Indian Trade Journal, is of use in providing extracts from miscellaneous journals 
in “tit bits” forms which perhaps catch the eye of the busy man and enable him to look up 
the subject in the pioper quarter I also find it of use in presenting in complete form the 
proceedings of the various chambers of commerce in India, and occasionally m the enqumes 
column one comes across queries which can be dealt with by the Director of Industries 


A provincial industrial journal would, I believe, be of leal use to persons actively 
engaged in industry, but 1 do not think we are leady yet to publish a penodical We are 
endeavouung to meet the present need by issuing notes from time to time with regard to 
special mdustnes — these are published in the Pi ess 

I would propose issuing notes to the vernacular Pi ess just as we aiedoing at present when 
the notes leferred to above are issued I do not think we should at present be justified in 
publishing a periodical journal in the vernacular 

The issue of a note on the possibilities of the oil pressing industry led to many enquiries 
and while one large existing oil piessing company has now leceived all the finance it needs to 
extend its operations largely by leason of the public interest which w as awakened^ in this 
subject, other capitalists have expressed then, intention of establishing oil pressing works m 
this province It was the note on this subject followed by subsequent correspondence with 
enquiries which was responsible for this The issue of v anous notes on the use of indigenous 
dyes has brought to the notice of dyers possible substitutes for the various synthetio dyes 
formerly imported The issue of a note calling attention to the bad flaying of hides and 
pointing out the advantages to be derived from better flaying has lesultedm noticeable 
improvement in the condition of the hides received in the local tanneries Publications of this " 
character issued duect to persons likely to be interested and also made known by means of 
the Press have met their purpose The publications of the Foiest department and of the 
Geological department do no, ordinarily cnculate to so wide a public, nor is it perhaps 
necessary that they should do so, but when these publications contain matters of general 
importance and utility, as they often do, I would advocate the publication of abstracts 
containing this information in the form of a P-ess note 


A Government publication which contained paiticulars as to current market puces of 
goods exported and imported from the provinces and of the law materials, chemicals, etc , 
used in the industries of the province, winch m addition published extracts from technical 
journals relating to provincial industries would be of use We constantly find small 
industrialists paying more for their raw materials oi getting less for their finished goods than 
they should simply by reason of their ignorance of maiket conditions They do not ordinarily 
have access to trade journals Such a publication would, however, entail a gool deal of 
work for it would be useless unless prices were kept light up to date 


IX — Other fo, ms of Government action and oi ganization. 

\ 

I would be averse from issuing Government certificates of quality for any products 
Many of the industries and particularly the cottage industries already possess guilds, and I 
would encourage these guilds to keep their products up to a high standard of quality, if 
possible marking their products with some indication if they were of recognised standard 
For instance, m the Mirzapur carpet industry complaints have been made that trade is 
injured by reason of unscrupulous competitors coming m from time to time and encouraging 
the manufacture and purchase of inferioi grades of carpet They profit for a short time by 
reason of the established quality of the district product and when the inferior quality becomes 
known and the inevitable effect follows in a general reduction of price they clear out If it 
were possible to form a trade organization of carpet makers who agreed upon definite 
standards of quality it would, I believe, be beneficial to the trade In every case, however 
this 'would have to be voluntary * 

The purity of food stuffs should, I consider, be legulated by law and penalties imposed for 
adulteration, the organization tor purposes of inspection being piovided by the Municipal 
Health Officers There are othei directions, of course, m which adulteration and sophistication 
are practised, such as, foi instance, the damping of cotton, the loading of wool and of leathei 
m order to increase weight, etc , but I do not see how it is possible to contiol these bv 
means of law J 


When it is known that a commodity is imported solely for purposes of adulteiation I 
vvould impose such an importduty upon that product as would make it impracticable to use 
it Thus White and Debloomed ’ mineial oils are imported from America and from 

SoTTis Sn C1 ar , e , use , d solel f f ° r the adulteration of oui vegetable oils and ghi It is said 
tint it is also used for hair oil , there are plenty of other oils which are just as suitable for 
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hair oil, but even if that weie not so the extra cost of the hair oil by reason of the duty 
ttould be trifling and not to be considered in relation to the great good w hich would result 
from the cessation of adulteration of our vegetable oils 

I have no suggestion to make in regard to prevention of misdescnption of goods 
generally , I do not thrnk any legal enactment would stop this 

I have not sufficient information to offer a considered opinion but I think that action would, 
in the oidmary course, be taken by the original proprietors of a trade mark or deseiiption if it 
were infringed, and I have no reason to believe that the pi esent Indian law is not capable 
of dealing with this For instance I know that Messrs Joseph Rodgeis and Sons of 
Sheffield successfully prosecuted some Indian makeis of scissors i\ ho slumped then name 
upon locally made articles and I believe that Messrs A & F Pears were able to stop some 
small makeis of glycenne soap from selling it in a bo\- which was palpably an imitation of 
their production and was labelled “ Pearl Soap ” On the othei hand I notice matches being 
sold in the Indian bazars made m Japan but labelled "Ship bi and ” and bearing the 
pictorial ropiesentation of a slnp although the “Ship bland ” match is a well known Swedish 
product 1 hnvo never heard Hint proprietors of legistered marks 01 names have not been 
able to get justice by reason of defects in Indian law 

Under the pi esent sj stem one may registei a patent in India even although it trans 
gi esses a patent previously registeied The Indian Patent office docs not undertake the 
search of lccoids and consequently an Indian patent is merely a certificate ot registration 
The oi gam? it ion should, in my opinion, piovide for scrutiny of pievious or existing patents 
1 etoie the pilent applied for is granted The English pi actum should le followed 

It is, Iconsidei, desirible to introduce a system of registration oi disclosure of partner- 
ships 

I have no specific recommendations to make as I have not sufficiently considered the 
nnttei of possible rnlw ly extensions But I may lomark that the doubling oi the East 
Indian Railway as far ns Cawnpore is urgently needed And in this connection I may 
add that pro\ incial industries liavo had great difficulty in getting coal for some time past 

At various times I have been consulted with regard to railway fi eights and generally 
speaking, where theio are good grounds for complaint, the railways havo been found willing 
to amend the rate It might be laid down as a policy that nil Indian manufactuies should 
be placed upon schedule rates at least as favourable ns_those applying to imported goods of 
similar description, while special attention should be given to the rates foz raw materials 

For reasons given above I am not prepared to suggest any railway extension as being 
essential at the present time, but in this connection the possibilities of a wire ropeway from 
Kathgodam to Bliow ill might be considered The fruit industry is now being developed m 
the Kumaun lulls and cheap transport is an essential if this is to expand The railways 
have alieady promised that they will provide special vans when the industry warrants it 

I have no information on the subject, but the possibility of using canals for traffic to a 
greatei extent than at present might be considered 

If railway and shipping companies would give a favourable rate of carriage for oil it 
would facilitate the development of our oil pressing industry foi which India is economically 
so w ell situated I believe that there are also special regul itions with legaid to the 
carriage of oil cake which make it difficult to develop an export trade m any surplus which 
we may have 

A cert un amount of work in developing hydroelectric powei has, I believe, already 
been done by the Irrigation department, but it is very desirable that a systematic survey 
should bo earned out to indicate where hydio electric powei might conveniently le 
developed and the quantity available We have little knowledge of the subject at present 
and it might bo possible to develop industries in connection with hydro electric schemes 

We have no mineials worth speaking of in tho sense of this question with the exception 
of pei baps saltpetre, and the nature of this industry is such that it could haidly be con 
tiolled as a public undertaking We should very much like, however, to have a suivey into 
the occurrence oi glass making matenals in tho province 

Tho questions relating to the Forest department presumably need not be dealt with 
by me At the same tune I w r ould le allowe 1 to say that I consider it highly desirable that 
a business department should he attached to the Forest department for the purpose of 
exploiting the vinous finest products and establishing saw mills with seasoning d§p6ts 

I do not know of any present complaint with regard to competition by jailpndustnes 
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X — Ocnoal 

q no. jjy suggestions for tho development of industries ire, I think, nil cont lined 

above 

q hi —There is loom, in my opinion, for many industries pirticulni ly m connection 
uithom Forest and Agricultural departments I allude to stall industries is the menu 
facturo of citric acid, lime juico, cream of t irtar and t lrtaric nud (from tamarind*), the 
manufacture of starch from potatoes and lice, possiblj tho manufacture of gluco-o from 
wbicbover base offers the host medium— one possible base is molasses Tanning extracts 
also should lie made, varnish and paint factones, printing ink factoncs and linoleum fac 
tones would all bo favourably situated m tho United Province* Indeed this question 
would almost justifv a special survev 

Q 112 —Taking tins question in its wider senso I would suggest that tho use of spirit 
m industry and trade could be greatlj enlarged if the regulations of the Excise dopirtmcnt 
could be suit ibly modified I believe tint otir resources would cnnble us to manuf teture 
spirit at a price which would compete with an) part of the world 

Q 113— The forest products offer one large group of raw materials for w hi Ji there 
is a good case foi investigation Tiic vegetable products alluded to above in response to 
question no 111 (see second last paragraph) indicates another group There are Inrgo 
deposits of sajji math and of rch in these provinces which it maj ho found po sihlo even 
tually to use economical!) There are probabl) man) sources of tannic acid available which 
have not hitherto been used lmt which might suitnhl) lio developed if tho manufacture of 
tanning extracts wore est iblishcd The tanning of hides nud skins in the province ought to 
offer a lnige held for development Soil fertilisers from bones, blood, etc should be made 
locally Paper pulp could be made lrom bo.h wood and grass, and the properties of the cl a) 
available m tho province ought to be investigated with a viow to possible use in other 
directions than in brick making 

The following is the list of commercial problems involving chemicil research or 
investigation supplied to the scienco departments of the various college^ in the United 
Provinces 

1 Do odorizilion and de colounsation of vegetable oils, espceialh tbo>o domed from 
mou’ha, ncevi, cocoanut, til and cotton see 1. 

7b 

2 rnpaiation and examination of essential oils from rose, jasmine, bda, Unis, heora, 
(screwpinc), cassia flowers (Acacia farnesmna), lemon ginss, geranium, and lulm 

3 Purification of animal fats 


4 

a 

G 

7 

8 

9 

'0 

11 

12 

13 

14 , 

15 


Examination of vanous vegetable oils for the preparation of high class toilet soaps 

Preparation of citric and tartano acids from vegetable pro lucts common to those 
parts 

Examination ofrc/i from various localities for its alkali contents 
Preparation of glues and gelatines from bones andjiorns 

Examination of sand from various localities for its suitabilit) foi the manufacture 
of white glass, 

Working out formulae for the production of glass of different colours 
Examination of various gums for their suitability for sizing yam 
Preparation of medicinal lanolin from wool grease 

An investigation into the causes and extent of detonoiation which Bengal coil 
undergoes on storing 

Pf woof 1011 ° f ° XtraCfcS f ™ m natura! dye-materials such as al, majith tesu, sappan 


Examination of spentwash from distillones with 
products can be recovered from it 

Examination of now tanning materials 


a viow to ascertaining if any waste 
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President — Could jou tell us exactly how long you have been m charge of the office 
of the Director of Industries ? — Since January 1915 Nearly two years 

Befoie that you were m business * — For 20 years at Cawnpore 

What was the special line of your business ? — Woollen manufacture I was in general 
and administrative charge Could you also tell us how long the office of Director of 
Industries has been in existence m this piovmce 7 — Rather over six years Who were your 
predecessors 1 — Mi Wilson was the original Director of Industries and on his leaving on 
account of ill health Mr Burt, Deputy Director of Aguculture, officiated for some time, 
l e , over two years 

The answers you have given to your questions are largely based on youi experience 
during the last two years as Director of Industries and on your previous experience of 20 
years in business 7 — Yes I might add also that m connection with the Chamber of 
Commerce I had been Vice Piesident and President foi some years. 

Have you any means of foimmg anything like a satisfactory conclusion as to the 
possibility of there being much hoarded wealth m this province 7 — I have not the 
means 

You know r of the vague general sta ement made about hoarded w ealth 7 — Yes 

Is there any way m w Inch you could tell us that this statement is the outcome of 
actual obserxation in a precise way ? —My own observation lea ts me to say that in these 
provinces there is no vast mass of hoarded wealth 

I understand that money seems to be always foi thcoming in the handling and market 
ng of agricultural pi o luce 1 —Yes 

Have you any means of formug an opinion as to whether in addition to the money 
-that is used for handling agricultural produce, there is also a supply of capital that can be 
counted on to assist industrial development 7 Is there any surplus capital? — There is 
certainly sui plus capital m the hands of European business onteipnses and a gool many 
Indian gentlemen of means would also be willing to find the money In addition 
there is a trust in process of formation and almost ready to commence operations 

(At this point witness gave certain particulars in confidence with regard to the 
capitalisation and proposed sphere of operations of a large industrial trust which was in 
process of formation m connection with one of the leading Indian Banks ) 

Could you form any idea as to whether a trust of this kind could utilise a crore of 
rupees within the province easily and fairly rea lily ? I do not think it could 

Would a trust of that kind be willing to finance minor industries * — No, that is 
Beyond their scope as defined to mo But I hn\ e other organizations in view for minor 
industries 

Will they have small branches in the district and taluk towns ? Their intention is to 
deal with laigo schemes only A smaller trust has beou proposed among leading Indians 
That would bo entnely provincial, for the smallei industries, though not necessarily village 
industries 

How do they propose to get into touch w ith the people 7 — Will they have agents m fairly 
large villages ? — I have outlined in my note a movement for the organising of the blanket 
weaving mlustry and that may be regarded as typical of the class of woik that I 
wish them to do 

Would they be preparel to finance small works, for example, glass 7 — Glass work is 
one which will come under a thud syndicate, also in course of formation 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy --How is the trust going to advance the 
money 1 — The pioposed trust, when it works, will lend on land, buildings and plant 

Will it be woiked on the co operative system ?— That will be the work of the third 
syndicate The second and the first ones are merely financial 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — You have said that the trust will be willing to 
include influential Indians ? — Yes, I have said that, in my opinion, it would 

Would they offer shares to Indians generally 7 — I cannot say definitely 

Will the trust be formed of m.n who do nob reside in the country ? — To my know’edge 
it is composed of people already resident here 
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Would the trust lie willing to offer the opportunity to Tudmus to subscribe holt the 
capital ?— I should say ' yos ’ Still I am giving it merely ns my opinion 

And would they bo willing to put on the directorate hnlf tho numl or of itsmemicra 
from among Indian business men ?— That I cannot say 


Don’t vou think that a bank stirted withsomo Government aid would offer a better 
opportunity to Indian as well ns to Europe m firms m tho nutter of financial aid than tlo«o 
trusts like this ?— I do not think mj difforoneo will bo inadt between Indians and 
Euiopeaus 


Have you beard complaints tlrnt difficulty lias been experienced bv Indian finns in 
getting money from the President Bulks — 1 do not think anj diffeiuico is nude between 
European and Indian firms I know that European firmshave nKo been refused money 


Are Indiau slim didders allowed to take par! in the bti incss of concerns managed bj 
Europeans to the same o'-tent as European! 7— Dei ide i!j Indian ffnro 1 oldtis base tho 
samo lights ns European slmdioldus and it is open to them to tile advantage of tho 
same opportunities I have not lit aid -any coinpl unf on this ground 


In view of the requirements of industrial development in India, don’t you think, 
speaking as a Dnettoi oi Indu-tries, tlmt jon would cm mirage the form U ion of roinjnnics 
where equal opportunities will be given to Indians? — Decidedly 


Hcn’bla Sir F. IF Stcuml — C n you toll us if it is i fact tint most of the t"pita! 
of the piopose l trust would luve to be provided by Europeans ? — That itatement h s not 
been made to me 


Could jou tell us a littk more clearly about the s C rond proposed syndicate" — It is 
outlined in the pages of mj ev ideate 

Have you inj idea of the cipttal suggested /—Tho figure that is aimed at is ten lakhs 
But I am afraid the scheme lias not piecceded yet bejond the talking stage 

No definite arrangements have been made ?— No 

What is the object of this syndicate ? — They would tnko up works like'glass works and 
other smaller manufactures as distinot from wlmt nro called villago industries 

Would it also extend its help to develop smaller industries which are nlrcidy in 
existence?— That is the olass of work thoy would prefer 

And the third syndicalo is quite a small ono foi tho sako of helping the villnge 
industries ? — It is not a small thing nor is it designed with anj philanthropic motive It is 
a straightfoi ward business proposition Tho idea is that tins syndicalo bj buying largo 
quantities of yarn and also handling the whole product of tho district m blaukots will bo 
able to put down finishing machinery and organise sales 

Is it a going concorn ? — It is, in a sense, a going concern Tho capital is readj and 
they have already started the purchase of blankets 

What is the capital of this syndicate ? — Its 50,000 

The idea at present is that the lai go trust might includo all India, the second and (ho 
third being prov incial? — Yes 

Sir D J Tati — In answei to the Pandit’s question about help from tho Presidency 
Banks, are you aware of any Indian firms that liny o received help from tho Prosidencw 
Banks ? — Yes J 


With reference to tho industrial bank that you suggest, what pait should Government 

BnLh TrX ^S ment ftQC ! P r ° m V° n ? X , fc ™ ,ld b0 ' er > lnuth on thu llncs of the 
-British lrade Bank proposed by the Fairiugdon Conimittco 


You then propose that tho State should proyido some poition of its capital ? Yes 

^ob^rTOtionT 8 ^ ~ ^ r ° U BP °' ^ ° f tllCr ° not 1)C1D S much Indian capital ?— ' Yes, so far 


Is it all in the form of hank deposits ?_I should say laigely ' Yes ’ 

Z be hV*hT t0 f be a C °° Sld ? rable J am °unt of money from Indian sources forthcoming 
he handling of agricultural moduno ? frw , £ . „ — .1 t i„ 
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of agricultural pioduce ? This is a inattei dnectly dealt with by the 
. Records The amount contributed from ludian sources is yory small, hut 
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With regard to the seoond and third trusts that you have referred to, has it been 
suggested that thoy should have Government aid? — They have not ashed for Government aid 

Mr A Ohatterton — In these provinces apparently the development of rural 
industries has been left more in tho hands of the Agricultural department than in the 
Department of Industries What classes of rural industries? 

The preparation for themarket of various kinds of agricultural produce — It is very 
difficult to draw a lino Sugar is dealt with by the Agricultural department and oil seeds 
by myself 

Who deals with cotton ? — Cotton is dealt with by me 

Is there no silk industry 1 — Practically none 

Who deals with the question of pumping v ater for irrigation and well boring ?— The 
Agricultural department 

Has the question been considered in the Department of Industries “ How Govern 
ment should aid in tho establishment of small industrial undertakings?” Have any proposals 
been submitted by you to Government? — Matter;, of that class come befoie the Boaid of 
Industries who advise the Government 

Have you got any general scheme ?— Each case is dealt with on its own merits There 
is no general policy 

Have you any system in these provinces, such as we have in Mysore where we have 
special rules for the assisting of private enterprise by the grant of loans on the hire 
purchase system ? — We have nothing of that sort 

Have the promoters of these trusts you mentioned investigated the methods that are 
being pursued in the case of Madras and South India generally?— No 
* 

Tho second trust, the bigger one, is that intended to finance and pioneer industries or 
simply help industries the working of which has been started and it is only a question of 
business management — No differentiation has been made 

Do the promoters consult you ?— They are oonsultmg me on all details and will act on 
my advice largely 

Do you propose that thoy should find funds for pioneering work ?— The term is too 
general to admit of a definite answer If I were satisfied myself that the pioneor industry 
was a sound one, I would probably recommend their taking it up 

9 

Will you take up tho glass industry?— It is not a pioneer industry We have alieady 
done a good deal of work in that line. 

And successfully ? — Successfully as regards the production of goods 

There has been a considerable number of pioneer institutions under Indian management 
and they have stated that they arc financially successful Has it been proved in any cases 
that they arc not ? — I have not attempted to do that I have no actual experience on the 
point 

As Director of Industries, do you propose to rely entirely upon private sources to 
finance tho development of tho smaller industries in the province, or do you propose to ask 
Government for financial assistance under some system of takavi loans or loans guaranteed 
by Government ?— So long as I c»n get private capital I shall certainly not trouble 
Government So far we are still in the experimental stage 

Hon’ble Sir Faou’bhoy Gwrrimbhoy —Do you happen to know that the Europeans in 
your province do not encourage investment by Indian shareholders ? — I do not 

Why are you averse from Government assistance to any industries ? — I think it tends 
bettor to the promotion of healthy enterprises if we can manage without Government 
assistance 

But there are certain industries in which people would not venture any money unless 
they have soma confidence ? — I certainly think that every case should be considered on its 
merits 

Do you think that if_the Government gives some aid, the Indians would be encouraged 
to start industries ? — Yes 

President — In your written statement you refer to the Government Harness 
nd Saddlery Factory at Onwap ore We have a similar complaint against this instit uti on, 
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because it replaces private enterprise, but is it fair to read that statement as it stands 
without having it supplemented by some romark that this is a Government munition 
and that it has to be relied upon in tirn^s of emergency an 1 disturbance to supply the 
army requirements ?-In that case you would need to have a Government factory for 
almost every article that might bo required 


It will not bo necessary to establish n factory for every article, because ‘ome of them 
may bo bought anywhere, but thore aro certain stages in tho manufacture of munitions that 
must be carried out by Government It may not be adv isablo to depend upon private 
enterprise when only one other private factory exists ?— lhat point of view has never been 
placed before me Tho mattor Ins been referred to Government boforo by tho Chamber 
of Commerce The development of tho place as a fortified, area is quite recent and tho 
term ‘munition’ I did not think covered tho products of a harness factory which turns out 
merely leather equipment for tho army 


jlfr A Ohatterlon —Have you boforo you tho question of pioneering any now 
industries ?— Yes, paper pulp The question is before me Personally my own opinion 
is that we can do it without Government aid. 


Do such ideas como to you from somo outside source or do thoy' emanate from you in 
the first instanco ? — It may be cithor 

In tho case of the paper pulp is it an outside idea ? — It was tho Forest Department’s 

idea 


You aro opposed to tho Departmonb of Industries itself carrying out any pioneer 
work ?— I could not give a dchnito reply Generally speaking I am opposed to our 
doing the pioneer work, of courso there may bo exceptions in which it may be desirable 
to do so 


What are tho tests which enable you to determine that a particular industry may bo 
pioneered? — Unless I wore satisfiol after personal examination and after recoiling a 
report on the matter that it was a desirable industry I would not bo disposed to recommend 
it It is a very largo question 

The question of pioneering industries is a very important one A pioneorjindustry is a 
new industry as far as India is concerned As soon ns tho conditions of success are established 
it is likely that rival establishments will bo sot up Tho pioneer takes the risks and he is 
not likely to enjoy in many cases tho oxtra largo profits which n pioneer might 
anticipate if he had a monopoly? — I should hc3itato to say that that was tho cose 
Tho pioneor has tho benefit of his experience and lie has a valuable stait Wo hnvo not any 
experience to guide us in tho matter 

Ron'ble Sir RN Mwlerjee — You do not object to Government giving their aid 
when a good industry is started ? — If it is found possible to do so I hopo to inanago without 
Government aid Of courso I am speaking only as regards this province. I may sav 
that practically all my evidence relates only to tho United Provinces 

You are hopeful that in future Indian capital would bo forthcoming ?— I am very- 
hopeful 

Sir D J Tata —I don’t quite follow what you say in y-our written statement about 
crude resm and its purchase pneo ?— The price of tho crude resin is mninly composed of the 
cost of its carnage Tho distances over which it is carried m the forest are very great 
and that governs the cost of the crude resin at the distillery 

Is the crude resin sold to the public ? — No, there is no market 

Eon’ble Sir F H Stewart —Do you think that the pioneor factories should bo handed 
over to private enterprise as soon as possiblo ? Yes 

Would it not be better for the pioneer business to start and for Government to 
give it such assistance as might be necessary ’—I prefer that to Government actually 
pioneering them x J 


f -^ on -Pandit jlf M Malaviya — The object of the Government m desiring mdus- 

ataJStirS promoto indU8trial P r °e ress ln tbo countr y nnd sccond, y t0 


Inrthe case of the pioneer factory is not Indian capital more likely to be 
Government lends some assistance at the start ? Yes 


urawn out 


y eB Eur ° pean ° apitall8tS d ° not need that encouragement bub Indian capitalists do?— 
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You are aware that at Allahabad and Lucknow electric supply companies have* been 
started where the Municipal Board has guaranteed interest for a certain number of years 
and Indian capital has come forward 10 support the project ? Would it not be desirable 
for Government similarly to guarantee a certain rate of interest on some enterprises to 
encourage Indian capital to engage in industry ? — I would not say that Government should 
n all cases do that Of course Indian and other capital would be attracted more readily if 
Government guaranteed some return The conditions of industrial enterprise differ very 
largely from a municipal undertaking of that sort 

Do you not think that Government might help carefully considered enterprises by 
guaranteeing interest or advancing loans ? — I am not prepared to go so far as to say that 
it is desirable I will say that capital will certainly be attracted if Government offer some 
subsidy or guarantee 

When you think that the starting of industries would be promoted by Government aid 
being given in the first instance, is it not obviously desirable that Government should 
offer that aid ? — Yes, if it has not been found possible to obtain private capital 

Can you tell us why it has taken the Department of Industries such a long time to decide 
whether this paper pulp manufacture should be taken up by Governm >nt ? Is it not now 
nearly four years since the proposal was first made ? — It may have been, I can only tell 
you that the project came into my hands perhaps 15 months ago and at that stage nothing 
had been done beyond the laboratory experiments 

Can you tell us what this delay is due to ? Why has it taken so long a time to come 
to a conclusion? — I am afraid I could not explain 

Your department have long been satisfied that there is abundant raw material for 
making paper pulp ? — As to the existence of the material, certainly 

Is not the rest mainly a question of obtaining machinery and skilled workmen to 
manufacture the pulp ? — A great deal more than that Before the thing came to me there 
may have been very goo 1 reasons for the delay There is much to do besides laboratory 
experimentation We had to send a large consignment of grass to England in order that 
the paper experts there might make an independent report upon it There are many 
other points connected with it, for example, the suitability of the site selected, the labour 
problem, the quality and quantity of water available, and tbe last is one of the most 
important things These things cannot be dealt with quickly They take some time 

Can you tell us whether the proposition is likely to be settled soon, either to be rejected 
or accepted ? — I should think very soon 

With regard to the Government factory at Cawnpore, do you not think that the time 
has come when the Government should haud it oa or to private enterprise ? — I should say 
yes ’ But, as I say, there may be military reasons which aie not known to me 

Are not private firms in England and elsewhere asked to supply boots for the army? — 
Yes Bub boots are not made m the Government factory at Cawnpore 

Mr A Ohatterton — Would you like to use the co operative societies on behalf of 
industrial development ? What is your policy ? — I should like to work with the co operative 
movement I would take charge of the technical and industrial side and the co operative 
movement would be m charge of the financial side 

What about the co operative furniture workshop at Bareilly? Would you put that 
forward as a typical society?— I should hope not I have nothing to do with it 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Supposing the needs of a provmce are not met by 
existing enterprise, would you, merely out of the consideration that it would interfere with 
existing enterprise, debar other enterprises from coming into the field? — In my note I am 
speaking only of Government aid I cannot interfere with private enterprise if it likes to 
start 


Take the case of the American Tobacco Company Suppose tbe Government finds 
that the company is making huge profits and that there is room for more companies to be 
established, would you not advise Government to render tbe necessary help to establish 
them ? — I would not 

Supposing a Japanese company is making huge profits, would you nob like Government 
to help indigenous companies to compete against it ? — If the Japanese company is supplying 
the goods at a reasonable rate, the country has the benefit to that extent and we could not 
possibly forbid the company from doing it If, on the other hand, the company were making 
huge profits, it is to our advantage to put up competing enterprises Government 
might assist indigenous enterprise to stand on its own legs against foreign enterprise^ 
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Government should view sympathetically at any rate indigenous enterprises as compared 
with foreign enterprises 

President — How many expert assistants have you and in what particular lines ? 
There is one for glass making and anothor m metal pressing In addition we have a 
technical chemist 

In each case you aro putting your trust m a specialist ?— I have to rely on their 
advice, of course checked hy myself irom tho commercial point of new 

The metal pressing and glass exports aro fairly senior men ? — Yes Thoy havo come 
quite recently 

They are engaged on sboit terms ’—For three years 

Do you get the best advantages from this class of men who come to occupy temporary 
posts at an advanced age?— They arc not quite the typo of men we want Men of a higher 
class, of the officer type, avould ho more suitable Thoy should he men of higher education 
But our present men are doing quite useful u ork 

Do you find a full, time man necessary in all cases ? — At present not But tho possibi- 
lities of the glass industry aio such that no should have a whole timo man 

"Would you then fav our tho idea that exports of this superior kind should ho brought 
out hy the Government of India and thoir services made available to all Local Governments ? 
— I have always been in favour of the idea 

Supposing you had any trouble with an export, how would you get rid of him ? — It is 
virtually impracticable 

You think that there aio reasons for employing a better clnss of officers of the specialist 
kind and that they might he employed on long service / — Decidedly y cs 

Would you welcome any system by which tho Government of India would employ a 
staff of chemists ranging from junior chemists right up to the head of an Imperial depart- 
ment’— It would he ot enormous value, and I havo always been in favour of some such 
organization as that. 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — You havo told us of tho existing technical 
schools of tho province Do you not think that there is room for many more technical 
schools m the province ? — There is undoubtedly 

For a large province like this do you not need a technical school in every district ’ — As 
a general statement, yms We aro not dealing with tho type of school 

Do you know that there are hundreds of technical schools m Japan ? — Yes 

Don’t you think that there is need for higher technical schools m tho country for 
training men who would bo ablo to take charge of factories, etc ? — Yes 

Are you in favour of the establishment of one higher technical school m each 
commissionership in this province ’ — I would, m the first place, investigate the industrial 
possibilities of the division There may be certains divisions which may not be suited to 
particular industries 

And you are distinctly in favour of at least one higher technological institution for 
Northern India ’ — Yes That would be mainly for research work That is our present 
need 

I take it that in view of the great possibilities of industrial development in these 
provinces, you are m favour of providing facilities for research work at more centres than 
one ’ — Yes 

Would you not give discretion to Government to publish tho results of researches 
conducted by Government experts, on behalf of private firms if that is likoly to be benofioial 
to the general public, after making such compensation as may ho necessary and reasonable 
to the private firm concerned ? — I quite conceive that it may be desirable ;U certain cases 

i-i esam P}° 111 case of the khaki dye, would you leave it to Government to 
publish the result of the research ?— If tho private enterprise has paid for it, I do not 
think it would be reasonable to make the result known to all at once 

Even if the price of the dye becomes exorbitant?— Of courso Government should come 
difficulty ° UnderSfcandlng Wlfch re S aTcl t0 th i s ) and if tho party accepts, there will be 
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You have referred to tho metal pressing industry Which is the most convenient 
centre for it in your opinion ? — The best centre tor the kind of work that I refer to is 
Aligarh It possesses certain advantages in this trade 

Would not Benares or Delhi be moie suitable? — I think that Aligarh has superior 
advantages for this kind of work Aligarh and Delhi are almost contiguous 

Do y ou publish the results of the researches which you have conducted ? —They are 
published in the form of notes and also in the general press both in English and m the 
vernacular 

Don’t you think it would he an advantage to have them published in the official 
Gazetto ? — That is a point which is worth consideration 

Eon’blc i Sv> F E Stewart — Have you got any practical results from the problems 
that you have referred to the different colleges ? — It is only quite recently that they were 
sent out Some results have been sent in and we are now engaged m checking them Wo 
hav e giv on them work to keep them going for a long time 

Do you c\pect useful results ? — I expect useful results mainly from the work of the 
science professors They are mon of veiy r high tiaimng and I consider that the knowledge 
they possess can bo usefully employed in dealing with our industrial problems At present 
there is danger of its being allowed to rust 

If a central institute were started, you would still send some of these problems to the 
colleges ? — Yes That would be another source of assistance 

Eon'hlc Sir R N Moolerjec — You said that an expert class of officer would be 
required for the dev elopment of industries Don’t you think that you also need men of 
the foremen type, such as blowers of glass, etc * — In the case of the glass factory we 
certainly want a superior man but men of the type you mention would also be useful 

Dr E Eophnson — As to the schools that you refer to, can you tell me about their 
location ? — They are spread all ovor the province Theie is a school of arts and crafts 
at Lucknow, technical schools at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, a weaving institute at 
Bennies, and a carpentry school at Bareilly The dyeing school and the leather working 
school are at Cawnpore, and a school of needle w oik at Lucknow 

Wheie are the colleges to which you lefer your problems ?— They also are spread all 
over the province, e g , at Meerut, Aligarh, Lucknow, Agra, Allahabad and Benares 

On what principle do you refer the problems to tho several colleges?— One district 
has a reputation for one class of industry more than another This is an experiment which 
is only three months old Each college was given a list of subjects and they selected the 
class of work they could most suitably do 

And I take it from what you say that the 'professors of the different colleges are 
willing to do this work? — Those who have spoken to me have expressed their pleasure at 
being asked to do tho work In the ordinary course they spend most of their time in 
academic work and they have willingly agreed to handle applied problems 

Can you givo some more information about the peripatetic weaving schools that you 
refer to * — This is nu innovation of the current year The peripatetic school proceeds to the 
village Its sole object is to introduce the fly shuttle loom by r showing that it produces the 
goods more quickly than the old fashioned throw shuttle loom They take the looms to the 
villago and make exactly tho same goods as the weavers of the district make and from the 
same yarn The Collector takes an interest m it and as a start we have given the students 
a scholarship of Its 5 a month The training lasts only for three months 

Why do you give this scholarship? —To encourage tho men to come to the school It 
is very difficult to make a start We shall reach a time when we shall not have to offer 
these scholarships Now we have to make a start with the scholarship 

How long ago did you begin * — We started in March of this year The course is only 
for three months 

i 

How many teachers have you* — There is the mistn who is a worker He takes with 
him one practical weaver and six empty looms Their work attracts cunosity and as soon 

as the object is known, we offer the local weavers an inducement by way of a scholarship 

of Bs 5 a month in order to compensate them for any loss of earnings while undergoing 
training 

Do you receive many applications? — I have several on hand The classes have been 
most successful In the two first places visited they were so successful that we decided 
to stay for anothei three months. These two districts have now started schools themselves 
under our direction 
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Who controls these schools, toe District Boards ?-Thoy are controlled by ourselves 

How many looms are attached to each party ?— Six altogether Twelve men are 
•working at a time 

Hois long do they remain in one village ?— Three months 

Do you consider that these classes might bo multiplied ?— Yes 

What are the arrangements for supplying the loom3?— They are local We get the 
assistance of the local people interested The working part of the loom only costs 
Es 780 

Have you in contemplation the establishment of schools for other purposos than vreav- 
mg?— X peisonally think that this type of school and teaching suit3 the village worker 
better than any other form of school 

Do you think that in certain villages people will take pndo in producing an article 
that is really better than tho factory made one ?— I think it is very likely to follow 

Will it raiso the standard of production 1 — Already tho men are making a finer sort 
of cloth 

Is anything like this going on m the Agricultural department ?— I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with it to say , though this may be new to this province, it is not a new 
thing altogether 

Were your experts appointed under your Directorslup ? Did you apply for them ? — I 
applied for the glass expert I did not apply for tho metal expert It was before my 
time 

Were the appointments satisfactory? — We should linvo liked to ha\ e bettor moil 
They are not quite the men whom 'we want The present method of appointment as 
regards experts is unsatisfactory 

Can you suggest other means? — I should not like to do so I have my own views on 
the matter 

In the case of giving aid to industries are you In touch with thorn and are you able to 
handle all sorts of subjects? — Yes For example I am in touch with every mill m 
Cawnpore We are only concerned with the day to day problems as they arise and we are 
dealing only with the comparatively smaller industries 

Are you able to advise them as to specifications of machinery, etc ? — I should assist 
if desired Up to the present moment any consultations of this character are clearly 
understood to bo confidential I do not definitely advise applicants I place tho main 
points before them They decide for themselves 

Are you ablo to advise as to the class of machinery? — It so happens that I have a 
fairly wide experience Before coming out to India I was engaged with a large buying 
firm at home and I have a fairly wide knowledge of machinery and machinery products 

How do you manage to keep up to date ?— The class of problems that I deal with 
are so simple that I can usually deal with them personally I have many sources of 
information at my command In the case oi the Indian industrialists they are not 
usually aware as to where to go for a particular sort of information. 

Do you regard yourself here as a sort of technical and business switchboard ?— I 
bring the buyer and the seller together, and it would reliove mo if wo had a lartrer 
number of advisers ° 


You are only talking of the smaller industries ?— OU course The large firm would 

never dream of consulting me on all points though they consult me on certain points 

Are theie competent consulting engineers in this province ? — There are none here, 
but several m Calcutta, ’ 


Mr A Chatterton —Is there 
Directors of Industries ? —There 
Madras 


any system of co ordination of the activities of the various 
is none I occasionally correspond with the Director of 


How do you suggest that should be done ?— I do not think it can be done except bv 
some form of imperial organisation You must have some co-ordinating authority^ 7 
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Do you think it might he useful if the annual reports of the various departments m 
the provinces were more widely circulated and bulletins issued in a uniform series 5 — 
I think it would help It is a very important matter 

Sir D J Tata —Have you any means of publishing the results of your researches ? — 
We publish a note and that is circulated to the people engaged in the industries, and to 
the Press 

Is theie anything published in India which gives results in a regular way’— There 
are the reports of the Geological department There is no journal that I know of which 
treats of industrial matters in the same way. 

Do you think that something of the hind is desirable for work that pertains to Indus 
tries 9 — I think an official journal would be of great value in preserving a permanent re 
cord But a work of that Lind would only be valuable when we had definite results 
to^publish 

Ea - 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Malaviya — Would you like to disclose the results 
of your research ? — Undoubtedly For example there is any amount of ordinary tallow to 
be had here but it is not fit for sizing and consequently cotton mills import tallow for 
sizing We have done a certain amount of work upon this in our laboratory and we have 
now successfully demonstrated that our local tallow can be refined commercially and 
made fit for use in cotton mills Now a man has bought or is buying the appliances 
Which are needed to manufacture it on a commercial scale No Government assistance 
was needed 

Has the result been published ?— The best publication is the production of the tallow 
I am quite willing to publish as soon as the man gets a start 

Could you not give the public a description of the way in which the thing was 
done '< — Both Mr Snvastava and my3elf recognize the desirability of publishing this and 
similar results had ive got the necessary leisure and staff at our disposal That is the 
main difficulty We have not got the physical means 

Hon’ble Sir F H Stewart — Could you indicate the reasons why bobbins 
manufacture has failed i — There were two efforts to tny knowledge One in Surat failed 
owing to defective business management One in Calcutta failed because it 
was in a wrong location These are my opinions only of course We contemplate 
the manufacture of bobbins in a place where the wood is grown, where water power is 
available, and with specially trained labour 

What about distribution * — The reduced cost of manufacture would more than cover 
the freight 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy — Have you a knowledge of the Swadeshi Stores 
in Bombay ? — Yes I have some personal knowledge 1 of it 

Don’t you think that that class of shops will be very advantageous foi Indian 
industries ? — I am m favour of it 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — You say “ If a live propaganda were to be 
developed m connection with the central commercial museum and conducted through 
the medium of the Industries departments of the different provinces, its work 
would , I believe, be of considerable value ” Don’t you think that you should have at 
least one commercial musqum for each province ? — I don’t think so I have said that the 
museum in Calcutta is rightly situated there I don’t think the time has come for further 
museums of that description 

Hon’ble Sir F, H Stewart — Who manages the central emporium m the United 
Provinces ? — It comes under my control but it is actually managed by a firm of publicity 
agents whose standing is beyond question They submit monthly figures to me They 
have no interest in profits 

Do you think it would be a good thing to extend this to all the provinces ? — I would 
extend it to all India generally 

What is the commercial section which is now provided as part of the emporium 9 — That 
is the display of commercial samples. 

And your experience is that it brings buyers and sellers together 9 — The emporium is 
for bringing together the individual buyer and the seller of the small art wares of the 
province 
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Sir D J Tata —With regard to tins emporium, docs your experience 
advisability of establishing an emporium of a similar nature in each of 
industrial provinces 9 — I think that our experience is sufficient to warrant mj 
if there were other omporia for our small ai t industries they w ould bo of use 


suggest the 
the smaller 
saying that 


Would you advocate empona for other provinces as well ?— Wo would like to devolop 

inter provincial trado , but I should dearly diflbicntiato Our own goods must not bo 

mixed up with thoso of othoi piovincos 

President — IIovv long has this been m exist once — From October, 3915 


When you favour the multiplication of commercial museums liavo > ou realised the cost of 
the staff and the expense involved m marking the up todato prices ?— I have expressed 
myself badly if I conveyed the impression that I was in favour of an cxtonsion of these 
museums I intended to say that ifjou wanted to bring all the buyers and all the sellers 
togothei, a very lai go extension of commercial museums would bo needed and that the 
cost would bo prohibitive 


You really considoi that commercial museums as oxemphficl m Calcutta are 
impracticable for the whole country ? — Yes 


What Lave you to say about the difficulty in keeping the prices up to date ’—I am 
averso to tho prices being shown at all No prices could be truo, for in every case you 
havo both a wholesale and retail pneo 


Sir D J Tata —With regard to exhibitions, should they ho merely popular in obarncter 
or would you confine them to traders and manufacturers? — May I nsk you what you mean 
by " popular ” in this respect ? 

I am referring to a loply given to us tho othor day that these exhibitions were 
merely places wlvero you met y our friends and nothing resulted If, instead of making 
them popular with merry go-iounds and things of that sort, y ou mako them just places 
whero buyers could meet sollcrs and somethingof that kind, would it not bo more usoful 9 — 
In my evidenco I have rocommendod that wo should dovolop our local district fairs, and 
industrial exhibitions would bo combined with thorn 


I take it that you think that tho same object would be served by central empona? — ■ 
I also wish to encourage the local or district fairs I do not know what practice provails m 
Bombay In this provraco there aro local yearly fairs with which we aro now combining 
industrial exhibitions 


You do not approve of tiavolling exhibitions ? — That is n travelling exhibition virtually 
A local fair is held hero to day, and next week at auothoi place, and we hopo to take 
advantage of these by sending exhibits to them nil in duo course 

With regard to trade representatives, would you be averse to the appointment of 
such representatives oven in Asiatic markets ? — I am doalmg with the United Provinces 
only At present we have piactically no markets abroad If a market of that sort wore 
established I would reconsider the point Tho United Provmcos send little if anything to 
China and the Peisian Gulf ' ’ 

Di B BopLmson —You suggest that tho actual prices for all impoited articles should 
be published That seems to me to ho a largo proposition Take the particular case of a 
steam boiler It is useless to give tho price without complete specification — There may be 
some exceptions To publish the mere tact that you purchased so many yards of certain 
cloth would be of no value unless full particulars wore attached, and oven then prices 
would be of no value unless we also know exactly what the cloth was 1 

Don’t you think that the exceptions would bo very numerous ?— I would not absolutely 
specify that prices must bo given If you aio interested m boilers you are empowered to 
write to Government or the department controlling the purchase and got from them tho 
specification of tho boileis which they purchased and the prices When I say • publish ’ I 
do not necessarily mean that all the information should bo given m one publication. 

President — It has been suggested that this point might be covered by the publication 
each year of a statement in the form of a blue book ot the actual purchases made by 
Government during the previous year aud the prices paid for the arlioles purchased A 
repoit of that land issued once a year, it is suggested, might cover all tho necessary 
information and the pi oducers in this country would make it their business to study it — 
That would cover the need J 

Bon'lle Pandit M M Malaviya — If such a list is published showing tho ai tides 
used by the Government during the previous year, would you not think it also desirable to' 
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publish a list of those articles which would ho required in the coming year ? Thero may he 
some articles pui chafed in the previous year vvhnh may not he required m the coming 
year? — T1 at may be so Bat how can we publish an estimate for the coming year 

1 am only suggesting that some of the articles which wore purchased last year may not 
lie required for the comiug year? — I should not have anything omitted 

Don’t you think there may he some disadvantages in creating n buying department foi 
India? — I have not sufficiently considered the difficulties I have merely mentioned tho 
desiral llity as it appeared to me 

Would one such department do for the whole of India? — I have not sufficiently 
eonsideud it, but I do think that it will be neces^iry to have one contiolling authority foi 
In ha 

You w uit expert advice for only cut.un cliss of articles, but not for all niticlc3 which 
ate puioha'-ed by r Government? Supposing Gov ernment is purchasing papci from Indian 
mills, you do not want expert advice every year ? — No We have tbo agency foi it in the 
Contioller of Stationeiy 

Ilun’blc iS'n FaziObhoy Currimbhoy — Suppose I want to start a °ugar fictoiy and I Land Acgmsl- 
want Government to give me 5,000 acres ot land under ccit un conditions and icqniro them t,on Ao ^ 
foi me, do y ou tinnk tint the Land Acquisition Act should be applied? — As stigai is an 
agncultuial su ijcct 1 cannot offi r an opinion I lmd only f intones in nn mind vvlueh 
w oil'd requne i compatalncly small area of land 

Horib’o Pandit M M Ma ! aviyi — In offering this opinion have you consulted tho 
injustice oi hanlship that is involved iu acquiring laud from people who are residing thereon 
or using it, foi private ptuposes?— I take it loi granted that the authorities who examine 
the tlaiins bofoic. >cqumng the 1 ind would take that into considci ition 

Would you not lay it down as a condition that no man should he dopnved of lus land 
loi lnduatml puiptsms unices it least he is given some other land foi raising Ins dv oiling 
or foi his otlici private me, as the ease liny be? — I would not like to letter Government's 
hands I tiust in justico being done 

Do you know as a fact that at pie=eul theic is no obligation ou the pait of tile 
Government to buy lind loi people ouAed fiom their dwellings in ordet to give them room 
to 1 uild houses on?— I un now consideuug ouly the acquisition of land for indiistml 
purposes Is it sugg-Aed that when a piece of land is acquired foi i fictoiy m injustice 
would I c done to the ownei of tho land ? 

A hunlrcd men may be ousted fiom then houses foi i lew acres ? — I take it for 
giantcd that satisfictory conditions would he attached to the compulsoi \ a< quismon Tin, 
difficulty I wish to overcome is this We hav, a concern in Cawnpore at this moincni who 
want to expand their wor> s, and aie proceeding to acquire the necessary land Although 
the total ai ea of the land is small, they have to deal wuh 9 oi 10 owners Tiny tluuignt 
everything was settle 1 when suldeuly one maun ho owns a sma.l plot in the cenrcsa\s 
that lie will not sell , in other voids it is blackmail 

Is ho not entitled to keep to lus land ? Would you allow any one to do the same thing 
with regard to yourselves ? — If I receive a fair price 

And xou ire to judge as to whether the price is fnn ?— The circumstances would he 
t ikon into ac'ount m judging what the compensation should be 

Do vou know that in Engl md laud must bo found for a man who is ousted from his 
house? —No 

You would not confine your remarks to Government land or uazul where it may ' c 
available ?- It may not apply A pirticulai industry may have to he carried oil in a 
paiticular locality in which there is no Government or nazul land available 

In that case you would not mmd how many dwellings have to le removed to make 
loom for tho exp nsion of an industry ? — That is putting the case m rather n strong form 

I hive known luAances of a large number of people being ousted without any provi'ion 
foi their dvelhug houses m town improv cnicnt schemes ? — There should of course be proper 
conditions attached. 

Would you agree that there should be somo other 1 md provided in exchange before 
ft man is asked to give up lus dwelling for nn industrial purpose? — If he de < -ire e it 

Unless 1 e consents, you will insist on some other land being provided foi him before 
he is asked to giv c up bn, dv elliug ? — Yes 

3S 
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Piesidtnt — I should hko to Know gonornlly whether in your judgement the inability 
to apply tho Land Acquisition Act now lor industrial purposes is or is not a seriou-> bar to 
industrial development in the country ?— I do not say it is it Bonous liar I s a y it is a chock 
upon it 

In your opinion it is not sufficiently soiious for legislation I— It is not sufficiently 
serious to -warrant any special legislation to winch general exception might he taken 

Eon'ble Pandit M M Mnlaviya — You say "The Central Institute at Benares ha« 

I am afraid, not achieved much practical result so fm ” Cm ton tell us why it lies 
failed?— I cannot definitely tell win it has failed bcontno if wo knew we could put it right 
Up to tho present tho students trained there havo not entered into any established industry 
Tlioy have been tried in nulls and have failed, and thoy ha\ e not established IniMiicSsti 
themsehes 

Is the admission confined to students of tho weaving class ? — No 

You say “In connection with tho distnet industrial schools which arc mainly d< volt tl 
to weaving, owing to wrong methods in the pist, thoy have not fulfilled them functions is 
I think they' might lia\o done, their pnmo object being to establish tho ur.e of tho fly 
shutllo loom ” If you mndo tho object more generd, would they meet with a better fate ? — 

I think they' aro not ready for that yet 

You speak about tho system of apprenticeship following school training By tho 
words 1 follow ing school training ” do I understand yon to mean that gone ml (lenicntary 
education should precede it?— I am speaking of ** following tochnical school training” 

Before students aro sent to a technical school, would you not recommend that they 
should liavo had previous general element iry education? — Each tcchined school deils with 
that Tho stindard of admission varies with each school As the Commission olsorvid 
at Bareilly it is aery low indeed At tho technical school, But know, we are able to insist 
on a highci standard 

Would it bo an adaantago if, boforo thoy join technical sohools, students Imao had a 
preliminary courso m elementary instruction ?— Yes, certainly, if itcould ho denied 

You do not so" any tiling in the way of that being done except tho provision of funds ? 
Is not the desne tor self impioaemont aaidola increasing ? — Yas 

Dr E HopLinson — With regard to tho last paragraph of this section you speak of 
a stand ird of examination for mechanic d enginoors A\ ho prescribes that st. uidnrd ? — The 
Board of Examineis in each produce Thoy arc appointed ad hoo by the Local Qoi eminent 

Tho law relating to steam boilers and pnmo mot on is imperial? — Yes, but the 
rulos aio provincial 

Mr A Chatltrlon — Arc you jn favour of literary and industrial education being 
earned on contemporaneously in tho sumo school ? — That is raising « vert big question to 
which I have not given adequate consideration As at present advised I consider they 
should lo separ ito 

Hon blc Sir Faculbhoy Gui > imbhoy —Is the Board of Industries at present responsible 
to the Dnector of Industries ?— It is lesponsiblo to Oov eminent 

Arc you still for nomination and not election ?— I think it must nlway 0 ho nominated 

At picsent the body is nominated and Mill you do not quite approve it as it is 
coustituted ?— I approve ot tho principle of nomination That is not tho «otno thing as 
approving the actual noimnoes I am speikiug only about this province 

You want an Imperial DcpaUmcnt of Industries ? -I think it would ho n desirable 
department 

Aie tho Directors of Industries of tho different provinces to como under tho Imperial 
Government or tho Locd Government ? — I liavo given an opinion on that point I am Dot 
sufficiently acquainted with tho Govoinment organisation itself to he quite sure how it 
could best bo done I behove in the dosirnbihty of an impenal department of nduslnes 
hut tho woik of tho Director of Industries must neccsseiily bo provincial 

You say “ Tho interchange of views and periodical visits botvvocn tho Dnectors of 
Industries ot vauous provinces might be encouraged ” Don’t you think that if there is an 
Impel lal Department the Director of each provinco can get all tho mformaMon as to what 
is being done in the other provinces That will facilitate matters more ?— Yes if von havo 
an imperial department ’ J 
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One Direcfcoi may have a policy of lus own m his own province and may not like to 
give information to the other provinces , through the Imperial Department such difficulties 
could be obviated? — Yes 

Hon’ble Pandit M If Malaviya — Do all the problems which the Director of 
Industries deals with come before the Board for collective consideration 9 — No Only 
those w Inch Gov ernment ask me to put before the Board 

You have no initiative in this matter ? Pou have no power to decide what matters 
should be referred to the Board ? — I do not think that I have ever had an occasion to 
decide yet whether I have poweis 01 not As a mattei of course, m the usual practice, 
when a lecommendation liom me or a new proposal goes to Government, they may pass 
orders on it at once, or they may desire th.t it be referred to the Board of Industries 

Have the members of the Board power to bring forward any question for consideration 
before the Board? — They have certamly the power 

Are they informed of all the matters which are referred to you ? For instance, a 
particular fiitn refers a question to you either of ie=eareh or of the business aspects of a 
particular proposal Are such proposals which aie made to you communicated to the 
other members ? — No 

They deal only with those matters which are leferred to them 'by the order of 
Government ? — That is so 

Don’t you think that it would be better m the general interests of the development 
of industries if the members wcie informed of the pioposats that come to you and if they 
received the collective consideration of the Boaid ? — It would be impossible under the 
present constitution 

Do you think that an advance could be made by laying down that a certain class of 
questions should be referre 1 to the Board for collective consideration ? — Do I understand 
that you mean that the Director of Industries should postpone dealing with the problem 
until he takes their advice ? Yes 

Where matters of principle are concerned * — Matters of principle invariably go to 
Government and I may say they are invariably refeired to the Board 

Suppose a company asks for financial help Would you deal with it finally? — I am 
not competent to deal with it I send it to Government, who almost invariably lefer it to 
the Boaid 

Then in practice the question of giving help to a company is not decided upon by the 
Government unless it has been referred to the Board ? — Unless it so happens that the 
application was utterly impracticable, in which case the Government would pass orders 
themselves Personally I do not pass any orders 

You advocate the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries The mam reason 
is that it will correlate the activities of the various provinces ? — I have regarded that as 
the mam work 

All our industrial questions must be dealt with by the provincial department ?— No, 
for instance, the question of railw ay freight on goods going to the seaboard 

Could not representations made by the different Departments of Industries to the 
Railway Board or to the Commerce and Industry department serve the purpose ? — The 
Railway Board has no power over tariff rates They can make recommendations 
Between the maximum and minimum rates the railways decide foi themselves 

The maximum and minimum rates are fixed by the Railway Board ? — That is, as a 
matter of policy, for the whole of India 

Do you contemplate that the Department of Industries should have greater powers m 
the matter of rates than the Railway Board ? — Yes 

And you will give that power to the head of the department? — I assume that the 
head of the department would not have power vested in himself, but he would have an 
opportunity of placing the views of the industries much moie powerfully before such 
authorities as exist who would control rates 

He would be a moic powerful advocate of the views of the Departments of Industries 
of the provinces 1 — Yes 

He could not be the deciding authority No 

Don’t you think that the object could be seived by a more powerful representation of 
the views of the Departments of Industries to the Railway Board? — Take the United 
Provinces as an instance Suppose they want to export certain goods from these provinces 
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to Bombay and they are given the special rite which they ask foi, it may harm the Punjab 
industry , I do not know that, and might press this representation If I had an imperial 
head to refer to, he would put me right at once 

Don’t you think that the Railway Board have an oppoi tunity of doing that, because 
the Railwiy Board exercise some control ovei all the railway in the country ?— Thev do not 
control the rates Maximum and minimum rates are laid dow n for the vaiious classes of 
goods by the tariff committees 

Tariff committees work within the general limitations laid down by the Railway 
Board ? — Yes 

And you do not propose that the head of the Department of Industries should have 
power to decide any question relating to tariffs ? — No Only as an adioeatc 

Do you think that is sufficient ju-tification for creating a new impeiial head?— That 
will not be his only function 

And the second thing that you want him to do is to deal with laiger qucs'ions which 
aie imperial in chaiactei, for instance mittera of tiansport, nidus tnal survey's, expoit 
maikcts, etc Could not the heads of the Deputments of In lustnes of the vaiious 
provinces make the necessary' represent ition to the Commtice \nd luluotry Department to 
set such authonty in motion, for instance in the m itter of survey', as may' be necesmiy — 
the Foiest department or any other department * I want to umlei&t md why tins ciunot 
be done under the existing airangements through the action of the provincial depnitments ?— 
It seems to me that it is because the Ministry of Commeice and Industry — it may be on 
account of its being ovn burdened with work — has not got the time 01 the necessary 
qualifications to admit of tackling questions like that They ceitamly do not at piescnt 

You only expect the new depaitment you want to be cioted to deil With questions 
which aie imperial in charactei md to adjudicite beti ecu the aiffueut pi ounces ?— I h"ve 
not set out the functions in detail, nor have I given sufficuit thought to them oyou now 
But i am quite sure that there is a \eiy laige held foi an Imperial Depaitment of 
Industues and ni that connection I would like to say that it must be remembered that 
commerce and industry aie not natural allies always 

When y'ou say that they ue not natuial lines, tint then mteiests are natuially 
oppose 1 to one another in mtinv directions, 1 suppose vou are spe iking of men engaged in 
commeice arid men engaged m jndus’ryf bo f.n as Government is concerned, no 
department of Government cau be opposed to any othei depaitment of Government ? — 
Government, is equally interested in the work of both The Commeice department of the 
Government and the Industiy department of the Got eminent cannot b- flying at each 
othei s throats, and youi remarks that the interest of the two are opposed to eich othei 
can hold good only in the case ot pmate farms or ludm luals ? — You I iy moie stiess on the 
word ‘opposed’ than I intend 1 mean conflicting 

The proposal to cieate a new Impend Industues Department is a lug proposal Wc 
have one proposal for an Imperial Technical and Scientific depaitment Youi proposal 
is different fiom it I want to understand the leason for it? — I think I contemplated both 

Do you seriou-ly contemplate that the interest of the Depaitment of Commeice of 
the Government of Indn and the Depaitment of Industues which you pi opose would 
conflict with each other, both representing Government, the object of both being to promote 
eveiy bianch of the admitiistruton ? — if I may illustrate it, how ire we to reconcile the 
interests of Messrs Ralli Bi others who are keen on the expoit of oui law produce and the 

interests of the people ot India w ho tie keen on mamifacbuiing goods in the country ? 

Here you have m your miql pmate farms md individuals who are difleiently interested in 
trade ? — I have no private individuals in my mind 

Government as an exporter of iaw materials could have no interest in conflict with 
the Government as a promoter of industries ? It is absolutely' unthinkable ? — I do not 
suggest that the Government’s endeavours are l Daily conflicting I know that Government 
aie very anxious to promote the mterets of both 

The two departments are like two limbs of the body'? — Yes Industries uudei the 
present constitution do not receive sufficient attention, that is then representation is not 
strong enough 

You think then that, by the creation of an Imperial Department of Industries 
industries would receive the attention that you think they should receive? — Yes, and the 
Provincial Directors of Industries would leceive the guidance they are m need of 

Don’t you think that Pi ovincial Directors should be men who can act upon their own 
initiative and judgment? — They are not ordinary men? They mu3t be selected for the 
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experience and business qualifications * — I refer you to the Cnil List All Directors of 
Industries excepting myself are civil servants 

You. object then to a non business man being placed at the head of Department of 
Industries ? — I do not answer that 

You have said that you wanted a man with business experience to he at the head of the 
Department of Industries 9 — I have said that here 

Hon’ble Sir F R Stewart — Can you tell me the constitution of the Board of 
Industues m this province ? — Not fiom memory There are twenty members The Board 
comprises representatives of Government departments, such as Public Works Department, 
Forests, Education and Agriculture, representatives of science from the colleges, two 
nominees' from the Uppei India Chamber of Cummerce, and individuals nominated by 
Government The Chairman of the Board is the Director of Agriculture He is not 
ex officio Chairman , the appointment is personal 

Would you make any suggestion for the re constitution of that Board * — As the matter 
is before our Government I would lather not touch it 

Dr E Ropkmnon —Have you any assistants ? — I have no trained assistant I have 
five clerks in all I have personally to deal with everything 

You cannot devolve anything at all ? — Within the last ten days I have managed to get 
the temporary services of a retired Registrar of one of the Government Secretariats who I 
hope may be able to relieve me of some office routine work 

There is no office in connection with your department except the one here at 
Cawnpore ? —No My office is m a rented building 

It must be very difficult for people in remote places to get into touch with you ? — It 
will explain matters if I mention that as part of our organisation we have over 100 
honorary trade correspondents, that is, prominent local gentlemen who assist me in 
procuring and supplying information 

That organisation is taken advantage of ? — Yes. It is purely honorary and gentlemen 
who are generally recognised as leaders take part in it 

Supposing you have had a free hand in developing your department, would you 
establish branch offices with assistant directors and so on ?— -Not in the present stage of our 
development, but later on we might 

You think you can cover the whole ground with success i — Ye3 

Mr A Ghatterlon — I should like to ask you this question I take it that you would 
like a large increase in your staff ? — Yes I should like an increase in my staff 

Do you want the appointment of more expert advisers to you ? — I think that was dealt 
within a question from the President m which I said that where we had work for whole- 
time men I certainly would 

You are not in favour of having Deputy Directors ? — We are not yet large enough for 
it 


But would not Deputy Directors lead to a large development itself? — That is true, 
and if the funds were available the appointment of two Deputy Directors dealing with 
different branches of industries m this province would be of very great value. 

For instance, at present, you would not have enough work for a special district 
officer? — No 

If you had a special district officer analogous to the executive engineer in a district 
dealing with the industrial resources of the whole district, would it not lead to a very rapid 
and large increase m industrial matters * — I do not think that at the present stage of our 
development decentralisation of that kind would be helpful It might be necessary at a 
considerably later stage of our growth I would rather have Deputy Directors attached to 
the Director himself and acting on his orders and touring m the province, they might each 
be given one section of the province or each might bt given a group of industries, but two 
would be ample Whether there should be a group oi subjects or a group of divisions, 
would depend largely on the character of the Deputy Director 

Do you think it worth one’s while experimenting in this -way taking a certain district) 
which is industrially backward and placing a special officer under you in that district to 
develop the district ?— I am willing to try an experiment that looks hopeful, but I cannot 
think of a particular indus ry which would necessitate it at the moment 

39 
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President — I understand your proposal is for an Imperial Department of Industries 
under one head Your idea is that that head should have more advisory and inspecting 
powers, that he will be in fact analogous to the Inspector General of Forests ? 1 es 

That he might he called the Inspector General of Industries 01 Industrial Adviser to 
Government or Commissioner of Industries ? — That is v. hat I had in my mind 

That he should have no executive powers -within the ptovinces 5 — He would naturally 
be consulted by the pioviucial Government 

And that he would be advising the Government of India as to the general policy, and 
it w ould be his duty to see that that general policy was carried Out throughout the 
provinces by the various Directors ? — Yes 

That all executive acts were m general conformity to that policy ' Yes 

In other words, coming bach to the analogy of the Forest Dopaitment, where tliej have 
a sanctioned working plan for forest development, the piovincial conservators carry out 
that plan 9 — Yes 

The Directors of Industries m the provinces would carry out a similar sanctioned 
working plan? — If it weie feasible it would be ideal 

Your idea is, if you had an Inspeotoi General of Industries (oi whatever name jou 
may wish to call him), the Government of India would be better piovided with advice from 
the point of view of indigenous industries as opposed to the other interests that are now 
represented in Government by the Railway Board 7 — That is a separate Industries Depart 
ment 

How many Dn ectors of Industries are there in India 9 — Madras has a Direotor of 
Industries The Punjab has agriculture and industries combined, so also have the Central 
Provinces The United Provinces has a Director of Industries 

Is it within your knowledge true that there have been great differences of policy m the 
different provinces ?— On broad lines of policy 

They have been following a policy in Madras which is different from the policy followed 
lieie 9 — Quite different 

And in some respects the policy followed in Madras is a policy that you would not agree 
with 9 — Yes 

In other words, you want some central authority that w ould bring together the good 
points of the various policies in the different provinces 9 — Yes 

And then authoritatively state what shall be the deteimimng policy ? — Yes 

There are only four Directors of Industries now Would it not be an advantage if 
you had an annual conference of these Directors of Industries with a view to getting into 
closer touch with one another and to correlating your industrial activities in the different 
provinces ? — Decidedly it would be of advantage 

You think it would not be sufficient as an alternatn e to a moie expensive piece of 
apparatus, namely the head of an Imperial Depaitment 9 — I do not, though mteichange of 
views may be useful 

The head of the Imperial Department of Industries would be a different individual 
and in addition to the head of the department of, say, chemistry or geology J They would all 
be separate heads ? — Yes 

He would be responsible for a portion of the commercial intelligence ?— The Commer- 
cial Intelligence Department would come under him Statistics haie already beon 
separated from Commercial Intelligence All information relating to the industries of the 
country would certainly bo dealt with by the Industries Department 

Don’t you think that it would be difficult ordinarily to find a business man, that is to 
say, a man experienced in business, who wrnuld be willing to accept a Government 
appointment either as Director of Industries or Industrial Commissioner to the Government 
of India ?— I think you can get a suitable man provided you pay an adequate salary for the 
appointment 

The pay of the bead of a depaitment of the Government of India may vary from 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 3,000 — On that pay you wrnuld get men who have had a training somewhat 
akm to my own 
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But not ordinal lly with the same amount of experience — 20 years' business experience J — 

I do not think they would come for less than Rs 2,500 

Would you be able to attract business men with 15 to 20 years’ experience on a salary 
of Ks 3 COO a month ? — Yes 

Because it is accompanied by other advantages, status, pension, etc 1 — Yes 

I suppose you would agree that it would be impossible to obtain what you would call a 
successful business man unless some accident in his career made him to come ? — We certainly 
want a business man w ho has achieved success 

You would not like to be responsible foi advising Government to accept an unsuccess 
ful man ? — No 

And you conceive the possibility of theie being difficulties in filling up this post ? — I 
flunk the field of supply is veij limited r 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Malaviya — In paragraph 2 of this section you say, Teohmoai and 
“ There is much work to be done m connection with the development of oui minerals, the Kent's ' ° dopart 
exploitation of our forest products, the development of our oil pressing industry and allied 
industries the manufacture of chemicals, perfumes, essential oils, and tanning extiacts, etc ” 

Taking that into account do you think that the development of the Forest Reseaich 
Institute at Dehra Dun, by the addition of au industrial side to it would be a suitable means 
for providmg for this ? — For forest products 

You wish to provido for the development of minerals, for the exploitation of foiest 
products, and the development of the oil pressing industry ? — Minerals and oils are not all 
forest products 

What about the manufacture of oliemicals and of perfumes? — They are outside forest 
activities 

What would be the best centie for that kind of woik ? — I am not prepaied to name a 
particular locality at present I have said ‘ m the north of India ’ It might be in this 
province 

Sir D J Tata — You talk of an Imperial Research Laboratory and also of two 
institutes —one at Bangalore and one in the United Provinces Will the laboratories be 
separate from or attached to the institutes ?— Substitute the word ‘institute’ for 
laboratory I do not contemplate a separate imperial laboratory 

These two institutions should be under imperial control and should be financed 
imperially, I presume ?— Yes 

j Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — You say that you do not think that a college 
of commerce is necessary m this province, because you think that will not assist 
industrial development In view of the large export and import trade and the necessity of 
marketing our goo Is m the best way possible, and also in view of the necessity of training 
our young men to carry on banking business, don’t you think that a college of commerce, 
giving instruction iu banking and othei subjects, will distinctly piomote industrial 
development ? At what age would those men be released from their training ? — I again 
saj that in our present stage I profer to have men comparatively young, trained m the 
particular industry w hich they wish to enter 

The college of commerce does more than tram assistants Among other things, the 
college will give training in the management of banking ? — He can learn by private study 
and evemng classes He should be in the particular industry or office at the age of 16 or 17. 

Do you expect to turn out managers of banks by the training which you propose to 
give ?— I have not first hand acquaintance with banking methods and training, but I know 
that the usual thing is that the man enters a bank fairly young and he gets his theoretical 
qualifications in the way of supplementary training, while Ins practical training is 
going on all the time 

Don’t you think that if he started with instruction in any trade or branches that he 
might take up, he would derive more advantage from the practical training which he is to 
receive ? — I am quite confident that if you train these men m such a college you would 
not have openings for them For instance, if I were to start and run a bank I would 
prefer a young man who has a matriculation certificate or a school final certificate coming 
to me at the age of 16 or 17 and applying himself to my business and learning the practical 
side of my business m the most valuable years of his life 

What is your business? — I am assuming for the moment banking 
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Do you ihmk that your firm or department would afford sufficient scope for giving 
him training in banking which would fit him to be a manager ?— Supplemented by his own 
' study and attendance at evening schools if such were provided 

You know there was a large number of banks started m India a few years ago I 
refer to the People’s Bank ? — Yes 

Don't you think that if we had men who had received proper training under good 
teachers they would have been better able to manage such banks I am not acquainted 
\uth the fact as to whether they had any training or not 

Assume that they had been trained as such bank officers as you have described ? — I 
should like to test that training first 

What body would you establish to test it ? — Myself I am the employer and I would 
like to personally test that man’s knowledge 

Do you think that the majority of employers and business men havo got the time and 
ability to test the banking capacity of their assistants ?— I am talking now of the general 
aspect of the question Are you now dealing with the bank ? Personally if I wero the 
banker I should most certainly test my applicant 

Do you mean to say that the majority of the persons engaged in business hav e the 
time and ability to test a man’s knowledge of banking ? — It is their primary duty to test 
an applicant before they employ him 

To train or to test him ? — To test him He would give him training in his own hank 

In the absence of such a system as the Scottish banking system or the English system, 
don’t you think that it would be an advantage to have a college of commerce whore some 
instruction in the principles and practice ot banking could ho given ? — It could not roplace 
it. 


Apart from banking, in other matters dealing with commerce, with the marketing of 
goods, the transport of goods and the collecting of raw materials, don’t you think that 
a college of commerce would give a training which would enable Indians to take more 
usefully to commerce than they can without it — No Most decidedly not 

In view of our large exports and imports would you give any training to Indians to 
deal with them ?— Put him m an office dealing with these 

Supposing offices do not take them in — there aro not offices enough managed by Indians 
which would take Indian youths in and give them the necessary commercial train- 
ing ? — It is a very wide supposition 

Are you aware that few firms ai e w llling to take educated Indian youths to train 
them The trouble is this They come in at an ago in which the applicant for employ 
ment is over 20 or 21 lie imagines he knows a great deal already, but m actual practice 
his knowledge is exceedingly small, and within my own experience I may say I hav o had 
difficulty of that sort 

In view of that difficulty, don’t you think theie would be an advantage in having 
such an institution as I suggest 1 We have m Englaud the system that you have described 
the English system of apprentices working up in the office, and still the universities have 
recognised the value of imparting commercial education Taking that fact into account 
don’t you think that an institution like a oollege of commerce would help Indian industrial 
progress ?~I am not an educational authority, but from what I know of the subject I think 
you will find that this is almost a departure m English educational matters — the college of 
commerce— and it is only because England, I think, has progressed sufficiently far to 
warrant the training of men and to find openings for them My point is that our develop 
ment has not advanced to the stage at which we want the college trnned youth entering 
with a very high degree of general education and taking a comparatively high place la the 
organisation he joins , that for some years to come the man who is going to be of most use 
to us will be the man who starts commercial life at the age of sixteen or seventeen 
approximately 

You don’t think that if you had such trained young meu they would promote busi- 
ness ?— No 

Yon have said that money for marketing expoibs and imports of agricultural products 
is to a very small extent supplied by Indians Don’t you think that if commercial 
knowledge was more widely spread, Indians would he more willing to come forward to 
invest their capital in trade 1 It there was a little commercial education given in our school 
classes and colleges, would not Indians be more ready and willing to invest their money in 
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trade ? —I think that is a matter which must be left (o the natural growth of confidence 
Confidence is the mam thing and I do not think that it is so much a mattei of college 
education 

Will not knowledge gamed by education promote confidence ? — Education will' 

Many complaints have been brought to you regarding railway freights?— Not many 

You h ve not mentioned them Will you kindly help us with a list of the complaints 
latei on?— Yes I can give the particulars of such complaints as have been recaved 

Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Oummbhoy — About the oilseed industry — seeds are sent 
from here to go to other countries and they come back as oil which is sold here?— Sometimes 

Our difficulty is that we are sending seeds abroad and oil is got from other countries 
and we do not get the benefit of that industry here? — Yes It is disadvantageous 

Hon’blt Pandit M M Malaviya — You say “ The use of spirit m industry and 
tiade could be greitly enlarged if the regulations of the Excise Department could be suitably 
modified" Has any action been taken by the Government in that direction ?— Nob to my 
knowledge 

What difficulty has arisen m the way of carrying on the manufacture of spirit ? — The 
excise regulations are such that we cannot make use of spirit in industry Our Government 
has taken that matter up 

If the Local Government is in favour of it, the Excise Department of the United 
Provinces cannot stand in the way? — The excise regulations are controlled imperially 
The legulutious forbid it, except under conditions which retard its commercial use 


Witness No 20 

Mb J P Siuvastava, M Sc , (Vict ),AMST, Assistant Technological Chemist, 
Department of Industries, United Provinces 

Wbxtten evidence 

In this statement I shall confine my remarks to those matters only of which I have had 
special experience during the last five years in my official career as Assistant Technological 
"Chemist under the United Provinces Government These matters fall under the following 
heads — 

II — Technical aid to industries 

YII — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Government 

VIII — Government 01 gamzation for the collection and distribution of commercial 
intelligence 

I will not, however, attempt to answer all the questions under these but would preter 
to give my views in a connected form, taking care that I keep within the limits of these 
questions 

II — Technical aid to industries 

I, for one, strongly feel that the future of the industrial progress of India depends in 
a great measure on the manner in which technical and scientific aid is administered to its 
nascent or half developed industries, It must be conceded that there has been something 
w anting in the spasmodic efforts made so far to afford scientific assistance to various 
industries To take one example — much scientific w'ork has been done in indigo unda the 
auspices ol the Bihar Planters’ Association hut this work has not loen of a practical mtuie, 
and has not kept pace with the woik done in Germany on synthetic* indigo, hence the 
ousting of the foimer by the latter Bihar planters are only just beginning to lealise 
that to compete with the Germans, they must pay them back in then own coin It is 
useless thinking that bo long as synthetic indigo is not derived from the plant it cannot ho 
held to he identical with the natural pioduct and so the formei must ilways be ic.gnrded 
as a base imitation of the latter It should have been clear to all enthusiasts of natuial 
mdigo that so fai as the dyei is concerned the difference between the natural and the 
synthetic product is only determined by the price and the foim in which the dyo is offered 
to him The German manufacturer anticipated the points which would appeal to the 
dyer He placed his article m the fottn of pastes of standaid strengths so that tLe long 
and tedious proctss of grinding and the necessity of determining the indigottn contents 
o: any particulai sample were done away with Both these factors meant a great s mng of 
time and cost to the dyei 
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T1 is matter was studied four years ago by Mr Cole (Dyer, Cawrpore Woollen Mills 
Company) and myself w ith a view to ascertain by practical large scale trials carried ont at 
the Cawnpore Woollen Mills as to w hether natural indigo possessed any advantages over 
the synthetic product so fai as the quality and quantity of the outturn were concerned 
Our results which were contributed with the permission of Sir Alexander McRoborf to the 
Society of Dyers and Colourists, Bradford, showed that no special advantages were possessed 
by eithei product and that their use wa3 governed by considerations merely of pi ice and 
of whether they weie available in a readily usable form The attention of the Indigo 
Chemist might be diawn to both these points 


Natuial indigo placed on the market m the form of standard paste would appeal most 
foicibly to the dyer I have no experience of the methods of Indigo manufacture used in 
Bihar but I have seen and visited during the last 18 months some indigo concerns in the 
United Provinces •'nd I was astonished at the wasteful and ciude methods still employed , 
In one case I estimate 1 that 15 per cent of the total indigo was left behind in the “ Beating 
vat ” This loss is enormous and except when as at present, tho maigm of profit is 
veiy great, it is difficult to see how an mlustry can hold its own under such wasteful 
conditions 

It is re assuring to find that the importance of the indigo industry is being realised 
The Inligo Confeieneo at Delhi and the appointment of an Indigo Chemist at Pusi are steps 
in the right dne^tion It is to be hoped that full advantage will be taken of tho opportunity 
now offered by the cessation of supplies of synthetic indigo and that the natural indigo 
mdustiy will I e established on such a basis tint it will stand competition with the former 
when nonnal conditions are established This can only be dono if the leqmrements of the 
usei are not lost sight of Tho Indigo Chemist should, in my opinion, vvoik in collaboration 
with a dyeing expert 


The announcement ]uso cabled out by Eeutor that the Secietary of State for India has 
appointel a representative committee of expel ts, interested 1 oth m the production and in 
the use of indigo, to go into the whole question of the resuscitation of the natural dye is a 
v eiy hop-ful one 


Another mdustiy to which much technical aid has boon given by Government is 
sericulture I have had considerable experience of en silk which, it must bo admitted, has 
not achieved the success which was once expected of it According to agricultural expeils, 
en cocoons can bo easily reared and sold at Bs 120 per raaund, nt which price they leave a 
fair margin of profit to the cultivator En cocoons cannot be reeled in the same manner as 
mulbeiry oi tussar cocoons They have to be spun in the fashion of waste silk The Chhoi 
Silk Mills at Bombay went in for spinning en, but they could not deliver the yarn (of 160/2 
count) at less than Rs 7 8 per lb This price was prohibitive as the weaver could not sell 
ordinary eri silk cloth weighing about 5 oz pei yard (54" wide) at less than Es 3 per yard 
Italian waste silk yam of the same count could be had for Es C per lb and the hand loom 
weaver naturally liked to have this in pieference to en silk which, besides being dearer, 
would not take the same lustre as spun silk Eri silk was no doubt stronger than spun 
silk, but this was a point which did not appeal at first sight to the hand w eav er Then 
there was diffi-ulty in bleaching and dyeing en silk The high price at which en yarn 
could be had, coupled with these di aw backs, made eri silk very unpopular with all weavers 
and even such as had started using it m the face of these drawbacks cere force 1 to give 
it up If en cocoons can be deliverelat Rs 120 per maund of 82 lbs there seems no reason 
why. if proper machinery is employed, en yarn cannot be placed on the rnaiket at Es 4 8 
to Es 5 per lb According to my own experiments the loss in degumming en cocoons does 
not exceed 30 per cent , to this must be added the loss during spinning which at the very 
outside should not exceed 20 pei cent Thus 100 parts of cocoons should give 50 parts of 
yam, or 2 lbs of cocoons costing Es 3 would give 1 lb of yarn At this late it does notseem 
impossible that en yarn should be available lor sale at Es 4 8a lb But the Chhoi Silk 
Mills could not do it as their machinery was not adapted to this particular class of work 
From what the manager of the mills told me about two years ago I gathered that their loss 
both m degumming and spinning was enormous and that foi want of a suitable appliance 
they had also considerable difficulty m leversing the cocoons which cost them much time 
and labour All these factors naturally threw up the cost of production and they could not 
afford to sell the yarn even under the best conditions for less than Es 7 per lb If the 
Agricultural department can assure the successful cultivation of en cocoons it would in 
my opinion, be well worth while entrusting the question of devising suitable machinery 
to some firm of some silk spinning machinery experts The question oi dyeing anc j bleaching' 
eri silk has been fully studied in my laboratory and vve are now in a position to offer much 
valuable advice on the matter We have also found that en silk can be made to take good 
lustro by a pint process of steaming, beetling, and polishing, but to do this 0 n a commercial 
scale suitable machinery must be devised 
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En silk yarn at Its 4 8 a lb would be tlie cheapest silk yarn available and I am sure 
it would gladly bo taken by all sil k weav ers in this country Its extensive use would 
probably help to build up a large and profi tab 1 e industry which would directly benefit the 
Agricultural classes An cri silk spinning mill might well be started as a Government 
demonstration or more correctly pioneer factory 


There is also obviously much work to be done on the exploitation of the natural 
tanning and dyeing materials indigenous to India 

The scientific work so far done on natural pioduets of India suffers from one gieat 
defect No attempt has been made to study the agucultural and botanical features of a 
raw material side by side with its chemical properties A case in point is that of majith 
It has been said in some quaiters that the dye content of majith is so poor that it is 
useless having anything to do -with it Iu all such investigations majith is talked of as a 
standard article and it is tacitly assumed that it possesses a uniform composition irrespective 
of its source of origin, the age at which it was collected, and the time for which it has been 
stored pnoi to use Our researches have shown that all these factois must be taker! into 
consideration in judging the quality of any particular sample of majith As a matter of 
fact widely varying qualities of majith have passed through our hands, and we have in most 
cases been able to explain tha difference by one or more of the factors mentioned above 
According to my experience majith can contain anything from J to 5 per cent dye principle 
on the total weight of the raw pioduct Majith with 5 per cent aliznine in it would 
successfully compete with synthetic alizarine even under normal conditions The chemist 
should study the dye material in colliboration with the agueultunst to find out under what 
conditions the dye contents is at its highest Examination of' a random sample is useless 
and very often misleading Tim same might 1c said of a grea many other dyeing and 
tanning materials Professor A G Parkin ot Leeds has done much valuable voik on the 
chemical examination ot Indian dye materials but, as in the case of other workers, his 
researches are not absolutely convincing because of the unreliability of the samples with 
which he worke I 


This brings us to the question of the relative value of researches carried out in 
England and in India I am clearly of opinion that all preliminary work on natural products 
must bo done in India The agricultural, botanical, and chemical peculiarities of any 
product must be studied side by side in this countiy, and it is only when these have been 
fully studied with successful lesulis that the product should be passed on for expert 
examination in England with special refeience to its commeicinl possibilities 


It would be very helpful to have in England a committee of scientists who can advise 
vvoikers in this countiy At preient wo hive no facilities whatevu lo> leferung our 
difficulties to experts in England We have to depend entirely on our own resources, is it 
is only too well-known that theie is no such thing as a mutual oxchange of ideas between 
scientists in this country The advantages lesulting fiom a freer cooperation between 
scientists m England and in this country will not by any means be one sided It will be to 
the good of both Su'h a cooper ition might be secure 1 either through the Imperial 
Institute at London or through the Advisoiy Council for Research in the United 
Kingdom 

Amongst products which call for systematic investigation at the piesont moment I 
would mention the following — 

(1) Dye materials 

(2) Tanning materials 

(3) Substances containing essential oils 

(4) Sands for the production of glass 

' (5) Oils and fats 


In the case of (1) and (2) the examination should proceed along lines alre ady outlined 
by me and special attention might be pud to the preparation of extracts 

As regards f3) it is appaieut that much woik has to be done Tac l -sources of India 

are exceptionally rich in oloious substauce3, win ’h are pi I'tically unexploitel so fai 
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India could easily supply a great many essential oils bo Europe As will appear from 
the following taules we have so far been only exporting a lew of 0111 perfume yielding raw- 
materials and importing large amounts of finished perfumes — 

Exp oi ts of perfume yielding mate ? ials /? om India 



Quantitj 

Cw ts , I 

Value, 

In £ steihng. 


1913 14 

191411 | 

1913 14 

1914 15 

Ajama 

Ajwain 

Aniseed 

4,507 

9,784 

2,609 

7,368 

2 953 

2 983 

2,045 

2,736 

1,129 

835 

931 

977 

Assalia 

505 

170 

418 

133 

Coriander 

95 "33 

84 058 

! 39 099 

46,327 

Cummin 

19 02G 

13 554 

29 33S 

29,698 

Do black 

1 313 

1,411 

1,157 

985 

Fennel 

15 250 

4,223 

11,348 

3,446 

Fenugreek 

12,760 

18,300 

7 301 

10,161 

Saw a or dll 

2,090 

1,945 

1,489 

1,351 

Other sorts 

147 

39 

192 

43 

Total 

; 162,050 

i 

134512 

t 

97 20* 

93 903 


Impcn ts of perfume) y (not being perfumed spirits) 

1913 14 

1914 15 

The employment of improved methods of manufacture such as it is intended to do a 
the proposed factoiy at Kanauj v ould, in my opinion, easily enable us to command a ready 
sale for our products in Europe A sample of oil of roses prepared m my laboratory by the 
enfleuiage process was pronounced to be equal to the best Erench oil 

With the growing importance of the glass industry in tlio^e piovmces, the need 
foi a systematic chemical and geological examination of the sands occumng in the vicinity 
of the centres of glass mdustiy is obvious 

Oils and fats constitute a vast and very important subject aweitiog study Jt is 
satisfactory to note that the Indian Iustitutc of Science at Bangalore is pioposing to open 
a special department for this subject 

VII — The organisation of technical and scientific depm Imcnts ofGovei nmem 

I may perhaps be permitted to claim with paidonable pudo that the Department of 
Industnes in the United Provinces is one of the best oiganised in India During tho short 
time it has been in existence, it has done much valuable work ioi tho assistance of 
industries Signs are not wanting that this work is already beginning to bear fruit 

The enquiries winch are leceived in the office of the Director of Industries, United 
Piovinccs, aie of a very vaued cbaiacter but many ol these aic such as lcqune no ‘•pecial 
research The technical laboratory under my charge has been ablo to successfully deal 
with most enqunies of a chemical natuie and the help so given has been greatly appreciated 
by all concerned 


£33,471 -v 

>- value 
£22 251 ) 


Imperial depart 
mcnts 


It appears to mo that in connection w ith the office of the Dnector of Industries a fairly 
well equipped laboratory is a great desideiatum All enquiries of a straghtfoi ward 
charactei could be dealt with m this laboratory It would, howevei, be advisable to have 
a special imperial department of expert technical chemists which would devote itself 
entnely to the solution of piobleras requiring special research It should le open to the 
piovincial departments of industries to refer all complicated mat tins to the imperial 
techno chemical department which would arrange to have tho problems worked out either 
m its own laboratories oi by loaning its experts to the Local Government concerned It is 
a little difficult for me to outline the exact constitution ol tho imporial techno chemical 
department, but I would suggest its foimation somewhat after the fashion of the department 
for the Geological Survey ot India This latter department is, I think, one of the best 
organised scientific depaitments in India 


It is to my mind unnecessary to have research departments under cverj locaL 
Government These would only result in overlapping and confusion of work 
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To prevent unnecessary overlapping of the research activities in Government technical 
and scientific departments, special technological institutes and university colleges, I would 
suggest the formation of an Advisory Council for Research such as the one recently formed 
in the Unite 1 Kingdom This Council should mest at least quarterly and supervise m a 

g eneral manner the research activities all over India In conjunction with this Advisory 
'ouncil it would be advisable to have scientific societies where the results of researches can 
be read and discussed At present there are no facilities m India lor discussing scientific 
work I understand the Society of Chemical Industry of Great Britain and Ireland is 
anxious to open out a branch m this country I have welcomed the proposal but I do not 
yet see how it can be worked m practice when workers are scattered so fai apart in this 
country In connection with the Advisory Council advocated by me such a proposal could 
easily be made to take a practical shape 

The Indian Science Congress has done some useful work in bringing together scientists 
from different parts of the country and in creating a spirit of co operation Much however 
still remains to be done So far the congress has not invited the co operation of those 
engaged m industry and so the deliberations of the congress have been only of an academic 
character It would be a move m the right direction to make the Science Congress a 
common meeting ground for scientists, technologists, and industrialists The congress 
must not be an institution which suddenly jumps into existence once a year It might 
meet once a year but it should be a permanent body living all the year round 

Too much importance cannot be attached to giving every encouragement to 
Goternment scientific and technical experts to study conditions and methods in other 
countries They should, in my opinion, be made to spend in Europe at least six months after 
every five years of work in India This is the only way m which they can keep abreast of 
the rapid advance which science is making The expenditure involved in this innovation 
would be insignificant as compared with the advantages which would result from it 

VIII — Government organisation for the collection and distribution of 
commercial intelligence 

I would strongly emphasize the desirability of publishing the results of all technical 
reseaiches in publications like those issued by the Geological Department I am not in 
favour of stray bulletins or note3 These soon get lost and there is no way of tracing them 
A regular authoritative publication provided with a reliable index would soon make itself 
indispensable not only m India hut in other countries as well 

Note — Mr Snvailava a-companicd the Hon lie Mr A B Silver, when the la'lcr gave o-a l cv deuce 
and wai not called upon to give oral evidence separately 


Witness No 21 

Dr Zia ud din Ahmad, Aligarh 
Written Evidence 

I should like to draw the attention of the numbers to the relation between Univer- 
sities an l industries The problem is covered under many questions and hence I answer it 
separately In England there exists no co operation between business msn and University 
professors In 1904 an attempt was made in Cambridge, hut it did not prove successful 
To my knowledge, Germany is the only country where full cooperation exists between the 
business men and University teachers, and it is one of the secrets of the industrial progress 
m Germany Nearly all the epoch making disoovene3 are male in England, and France, 
but Germany makes more use of them than Eagland and France them3elve3 _ Every 
factory m Germany appoints one or more University professors, as its scientific advisers to 
whom the technical difficulties are referred The University professors give the minor 
problems to their pupils, who thus come in touoh with the technical side ot their science 
In large factories experimental laboratories are attache 1 and they are usually in charge 
of the old pupils or their scientific ad-use-s By thi arrangement the factories are m 
touch with the latest scientific discoveries and they are constantly making minor improve- 
ments by the aid of their experimental laboratories and the students on leaving the Univer- 
sities are uot ignorant of the industrial application of their soience3 It may also be men- 
tioned by the way that scientific advisors are very well paid, and it is a good addition to 
their regular income A system of this kind may gradually be introduced in India The 
managers of the factories do not realise the importance of scientific advice and they will 
not be prepared to give any fee to the professors who will not constantly do the work, and 
consume the chemicals and apparatus without payment As soon as we succeeded in 
interesting the professors on technical application of their sciences, we may follow the 
.second stage by introducing a paper on technical application in the M Sc examinations 
The Advisory Council or the Board of Industries may take initiation, 
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Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

q 4 A number of factories and concerns were stai ted in these provinces and they' 

failed foi one or more of the following reasons — 

(a) Want of business experience 

(b) Want of expert knowledge 
(e) Fraud 

Government assistance will create confidence and ensure the collection of capital 

Q 5 — The methods of giving assistance depend upon the natuie of the industry 

In case of industries not well established supply of machineiy and expert advice will 
be very useful I do not recommend a uniform fixed punciple 

Q Q _I believe that the Government may nominate a Director 

Q 7 Outside the Bombay Presidency capitalists are not enterprising enough to 

risk then money m a new industry but they arc prepared to copy a flourishing modesb 
factory I therefoie believe that the Government should pioneer factories 

Q 8 — The Government should hand it over to private individuals when a new 
factory on the same lines is established and its managers prove that the Government 
factory was competing with their private factory, oi when the Government may find 
suitable persons who are competent to run the factory and aie willing to buy it 

Technical aid to industries, 

Qs 22,23 and 24 — It is desirable to establish an Advisory Council for Research in 
India (independent of the Science Congress) which may be m touch with the Advisoiy 
Council for Research in the United Kingdom and similni organisations in other countries on 
one side, and Research Institutes and colleges on the other side 

This Advisory Council should be under the Imperial Government and be located ux 
the town where a Research Institute exists The proposed Council should for Die time 
being give its advice free of charge and periodically publish problems for research work 
a nd their solutions 

A work of this kind m an unscientific way has been already undertaken by the Board 
of Industries, United Provinces At present the indigo industry m these provinces is m a 
flourishing condition and a number of new factories have been revived The managers of 
the factories had important problems some of which, to my knowledge, were referred to the 
professors of the M A 0 College who were not indigo expeits Such problems could have 
been referred to the Advisory Council with better results 

Assistance m mat ketvng pi oducts 

Q 30 — I believe that commercial emporiums similai to the one established at 
Cawnpore will be very useful and it is further desirable that in every emporium a small 
portion of the space be reserved for articles and catalogues sent by the emporea of other 
provinces 

Q 38 — It is further desirable that the ai tides lequired for the Government Stores 
be also exhibited, and it is also desirable that the method and place of the purchases be also 
indicated if possible 


Training of labour and supervision 

Q 50 — It is desirable that the industrial schools should be under a separate 
directed to be called a Director of Technical Education but perhaps tbeie aro not sufficient 
technical schools to justify the creation of a new department Under these circumstances, 
I believe that we follow the method of management of Rurlu College and which I believe 
works admirably 

technical schools should be managed by a managing committee appointed by 
the Board of Industries not necessarily from its own members The principal or the head 
master should be the secretary of this committee and the Director of Public Instruction and 
the Director of Industries should be ex officio members and the report of each school should* 
be submitted to the Board of Industries and published annually, and may be incorporated 
in the annual report of the Board of Industries By this method the technical schools will 
be under the Board of Industries in which industrial and educational interests aie 
well represented I am notTn favour of putting industrial schools entirely under the. 
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nslmds of business men alone In case of small industrial schools, v hoi o the committee 
hould laigely consist of local pci sons with local knowledge, I suggest that the Collector, or 
Deputy Commissioner, or the Distuct Board should bo authonsed to nominate a few 
membcis for the managing committee of the school The Director of Public Instruction 
and the Director of Industries may he permitted to nominate their repiesentatives 

Q 64 — It is desirable that in the various engineering colleges the same standard may 
be maintained Leaving aside minor variations the standards of various examinations 
in Indiin universities aro the same , but the standard of engineering colleges is not the 
same This difference, I believe arises from the fact that they aro not conducted on 
uniform principles Some of the colleges are affiliated to tho provincial universities and 
others are self gov erning bodies I think it is d csi-able that uniformity should be maintained 
by affiliating them to provincial universities The affiliation of Itoorkee College to the 
Allahabad University is under contemplation 

It is further desirable that subordinate examinations bo removed fiom engineering 
colleges and included m technical schools The affiliation of tho engineering colleges to the 
universities will automatically establish a unilorm standard as has already been done in other 
university examinations 

General official administration and organisation 

Q 56 — There is a Board of Industries which has m it representatives of various 
interests and I believe that it may he advantageously split up into two sub hoards — (a) 
technical education, (b) development of industries and furtherance of trade — which aro two 
distinct branches 

Q 51 — The board should have executive powers with budgotted funds 

Q 60. — The director should be a business man and, if I may be permitted to say, like 
Mi Silver who is an ideal man foi the situation 

Organisation of technical and scientific dcpai Intents of Govei nment 

Qs 63 and 64 — I think it is desirable to have on Imperial Board of Industries to which 
every Provincial Board may send its repi c'entatives The Board shall act as an Advisory 
Committee to the Imperial scientific and technical departments, whose head should have 
tho same rank in the Government of India as tho Director General of Medical or Public 
"Works Department 

Tho Advisory Council mentioned under No 23 will also be undei the same Imperial 
Scientific and Technical departments 

Q 71 — There arc no doubt cei tain advantages m concentrating research work m one 
central institute but there arc disadvantages as well and considering both of them I behove 
that it is desirable that there should be Ecveral technological institutes in different parts of 
the country all working under the Imperial scientific and technical depaitments 

The condition of life and local circumstances aro so different m different parts of India 
that one central research institute will fail to cope with all tho problems nffecting industries 
of various prov mces 

Q 72 — Tho control should bo Impel ml 

Q 74 —The coordination of research in different technological institutes and colleges 
and prevention of duplication of work will be dono by the Advisory Committee mentioned 
in No 23 

The Indian Science Congress is in its infancy and no noticeable lesults could be exported 
beyond bringing together scientific men working on different Une3 and under different 
conditions 

Q 76 —Tho Indian Science Congross is established on the lines of the British 
Association and I do not think that it canle of much assistance in the industiial develop 
ment of tho country One purpose I believe it can al way's serve with advantage It can be 
made a medium of stimulating industrial and techmoal researches in schools and colleges 

Q 78 —One of the very great difficulties in carrying out research work in Indiais the 
want of a reference library' and it is very desirable that at least one library which may 
rank among tho first class libraries of iturope bo established in a suitable centre The 
reference library may lend books not to individuals but to recognised libraries as is done 
in European countries 

Q 79 — A reference library under the auspices of the Royal Asiatio Society of Bengal 

has been already established partially and it may be developed into a first olass library 
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q go The Allahabad University has established a Faculty of Commerce an 1 it is 

highly desirable that a college of commerce bo established at a suitable centre in these 
Provinces Tms college may bo established on the same hno3 as the Medical College, 
Lucknow 

q 8i The commercial colleges will not dtrostly develop tho industiy or trade but 

will produce men who will perform more cffinontly tho duti03 of managers of firms and 
assistants in banks and other concerns 

Other forms of Government action and organisation 

Q 98 —The railway froight from Cawnporo and other manufacturing centres in 
the United Provinces should bo on tho same scale as freights from Bombay, Calcutta or 
Delhi. 

(Dr, Zia-ud'dxn Ahmad did not giveoral evidence ) 

• f \ 


Witness No 22 

Major B D Basu, IMS (retired), Allahabad, 

Written Evidence, 

Q 3 112 and 113 —About two yoars ago, the Board of Agriculture of Englanl issued 
a leaflet, whioh was also published as an articlo in their Journal for September 1914, on tho 
Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal plants m England 

The articlo opened as follows — 

« The Cultivation and Collection of Medicinal Plants in England 
By W A Whatmough, B Sc 

****** 

"During remnt years tho ncroago devoted to drug cultivation m Bntnin has been 
more and more restricted by competition with wild foreign products English drugs and 
essences have still a reputation which enables them to command a markot at about fonr 
times tho price of tho continental article, but tho cutting down of tho costs consequent upon 
severe competition m tho wholesale drug trade has been slowly but surely ousting British 
grown drugs from tho markot Whon this articlo was first projected it was intended to 
be an appeal to wholesale druggists and drug mor Jiants to iniko some effort to prevonb 
the extinction of drug cultivation in Engl and Tnc advent of a European War has 
completely ohanged the situation Growers of mi licinal plants are now boing bombarded 
with enquiries for supplies, especially of Bdladona leavo3 and root ” 

So far as I am aware, no attention has ever boon paid to tho cultivation of medicinal 
plants in this country 

Tho Executive Committee of tho Calcutta International Exhibition for 18S3 34, 
reported that " it rauib be admitted that our ignorance of tho properties anl uses of 
indigenous drugs is scarcely pardon ible It seera3 highly desirable, that tho whole subject 
should be gone into with greater care than has yet been done, botu with tho view of 
weeding out the worthless Irom the good, and of preparing tho way for a number of better 
class native drugs taking the place of some of the more expensive and imported medicines 
of Europe It seems remarkablo that so largo an amount of acomto should be colleotod in 
Nepal and exported to Europe m order to bo 10 imported into India boforo -ib can find its 
way to the poer people who crowd around our dispensaries Illustrations of a similar 
nature can be multiplied indefinitely Atropa Bellodona, tbo deadly night shade, for 
example, is a common weed on the Himalaya from Simla to Kashmir, yot evory once of 
tho drug used in India is imported fiom Europe, the Indian plant having ontiroly boon 
overlooked ” 

Although more than three docades liavo elapsed smoo the above was written, things 
are no better now than what they were then 

In reply to questions 112 and 113, it is needless for me to say that India is very rich 
in plants of medicinal importance Besides, owing to her climate in different parts of the 
country, India can easily grow plants of economic importance of almost all tho countries 
of the world It will be a very paying industry to cultivate medicinal plants m India 

But the first and perhaps tho greatest difficulty that ansos in tho use of vegetable 
diugs is experienced in identifying the plants which yield them. Asfarbaokas 1189, m 
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the course of an article on the study of Indigenous Drugs published in the Indian Medical 
Gazette of Calcutta, which is an organ of the Indian Medical Service, I wrote — 

“ Proper steps should be taken to identify the plants used medicinally by the people 
of this country For this purpose the medicinal plants should be arranged and classified 
according to Hooker's Flora of British India The Sanskrit and vernacular synonyms 
should alsohe given the importance they deserve As far as possible the plants should be 
illustrated, as this will considerably help id their identification 

“ The uses of these medicinal plants should be recorded The uses to which they were 
put by the Hindu and the Greco Arabic schools of practitioners, the supposed action 
attributed to them by the rustics and villagers, and the purposes for which they are 
employed by other nations should be considered ” 

For the proper study of drugs it is necessary to establish schools of pharmacy At 
present there is no such institution in this country Without such institutions it will 
not be possible to stimulate the diug industry in India 

I also suggest that facilities should be aSorJed to those who are willing to establish 
farms .for the cultivation of medicinal plants 

It is necessary to establish scientific control over the cultivation of medicinal herbs and 
plants Regarding the benefits of conducting i farm of this nature, Messrs Burroughs, 
Welcome & Co , who have established such a one, write — 

“1 A drug may bo treated or worked up immediately it has been collected 

“2 Herbs may he dried, if necessary, directly they are cut, before fermentation and 
other deteriorative changes have set in 

"3 Freedom is ensured from caprice on the part of collectors, who, in gathering 
wild herbs, are very difficult to control in the matter of adulteration, both accidental and 
intentional 

“ 4 Opportunity is provided to select and cultivate that particular strain of a plant 
Which has been found by chemical and physiological tests to he most active, and which gives 
the most satisfactory preparations ” 

They should receivo assistance from Government in acquiring land and the land should 
be lent and revenue free They should also receive expert opinion as to the proper method 
of growing the plants m different parts of the country 

There is another difficulty experienced in the preparation of medicines, as well as 
chemical analysis of medicinal plants due to the heavy duty that is imposed on alcohol 
I suggest that alcohol should he made duty free for all purposes of industry, especially 
to those who are engaged m laboratory work and research 

There should be facilities for investigating the chemistry of plants m all those 
institutions which have properly equipped chemical laboratories and students should be 
encouraged to take up this work by the grant of scholarships 

India is rich in mineral and thermal springs But these have not yet been chemically 
analysed bo mineral waters are imported in India from foreign countries It is not 
difficult to create an industry in mineral waters if attention were directed to tho analysis 
of the waters of tho mineral and thermal springs of this country 

Antiseptic cotton, gauze and lint also can be prepared in this country 
( Major B D Basil did not give oral evidence ) 


Witness No 23 

The Hon’ble Mr A W Put, ICS, Financial Secretary to the Government of Son'bto Mr. A W 

the United Provinces Fim 

Written evidence 

Note — In a Jm matters those replies represent the views o] the Local Government but unless this is expressly 

stated they are merely individual 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

Qs 4, 5 — Appendices I, I (a) and 1(6) attached to this reply details with reference to Government 
the financial assistance either actually given to or under consideration with reference to assistance 
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various industries They include examples of all tho inothods of assistance detailed in 
question 5, with tho exception of the last, and somo of tho applications for assistance from 
the glass industry havo practically been requests for some system of guaranteed puielinse 
In addition to the cases detailed in the appendices assistance has been giv on towards 
the development of tho mulborry silk mdustiy thiough tho agenc\ of the Sahation 
Army in connection with its work among the criminal tribes That assistance has taken 
the foini of recuinng grants aggregating Rs 3,120 and of non recurring giants of 
Rs 1,040 foi tho purpose of somo specnl miclunery Tho results as regards the piospect 
of the industry can as yet only be described as doubtful, but tho -whole question is being 
inquired into in consultation with tho Imperial Silk Specialist Hindus of tho higlici castes 
aio not attracted by this industry ns they object to baa mg to kill the woiras 

Speaking broadly the cases in which assistance lias been given may he divided into two 
classes The first is that of undoi takings, such ns the sugai factories iu which tho promoters 
of the undertaking do not propose to raise money fiom the public but only need Go\ eminent 
assistance - financial and technical — to enable them to stait work Such cases have been 
dealt with by monoy grants in aid or by loaus usually on full security They arc not 
likely to be numerous The other, and m the futuro probably much moro usual type of 
case, is that of concerns which need tiie assistance of Government not so on account of the 
aotual money assistance gi\ on as because any lorm of Goa eminent subvention greatly 
assists them in raising money from other sources In tho special conditions of these prov- 
inces a comparatively small sum laid down by Government is of gieat assistance m 
inspiring confidence in would bo investors 

It must, 1 think, be lecogmsed that, at any into in this pal t of India, and in tho absence of 
any properly organized industrial bank or equivalent organization, Govcrnmentcannotaltoge 
ther eonfinoitself to pioviding technical education and advice for industries if jny substantial 
industrial progress is to be made It must assume somo financial liability and the form which 
its assistance should tako does not seem to matter very much so long ns the financial liability 
is confined vvitlun definite limits and the method is acceptable to the promoters of tho 
undertaking All the forms of assistance detailed in question five aro applicable under 
different conditions but probably tho sixth method that of the provision o( n part of the 
share capital ot companies on tho same base as public subscriptions— would bo more effectual 
in inspiring confidence among investors than the application of similar sums of money in 
otherways The liability of Government should, 'how ever, be definitely limited and for this 
reason tho third method of giv'ing issistance— that of guaranteed div ldends — seems undesn- 
able Under that system the liability of Government might ho gicitly increased bv new 
issues of capital and in other ways unless a veiy considerable degree of Government control 
ovei tho enterpuso vvoro insisted on A very serious difficulty remains and it would apply' 
almost equally to assistance given by Government through an industrial bank or to loans 
given by any bank on Government guniantees Financial assistance would be given 
because the prospects of any undoi taking wero considered to be promising No Dnector ' 
of Industries can, however, estimate tho prospects of every variety of undoi taking and in 
many cases it would requno the co operation of several experts to judge of the prospects of 
any scheme The lai go industrial hanks in Euiope all employ Inigo staffs of competent 
experts for this special purpose and oven if they have no expeitin somo pnrtioulni blanch 
they can usually obtain the services of consulting experts ot high standing Local Govern 
ments have no such staff of exports If then financial assistance is given without proper 
expert inquiry tho transaction is largely a gamble by Government and an encomagement to 
the outside public to gamble similniiy If the undertaking fails I do not seo how Govern 
rnont can avoid a considerable degieo of inoinl responsibility foi the losses of other 
investors It would seem to follow that Government has no right to givo financial 
assistance for the puxpose of encouraging outside investments m industries unless it is able 
to forma really sound estimate undei oxpert advice ns to tho real prospects of tho under 
taking Whether «uch experts should be Imperial oi Provincial would have to be 
considered for each class of cases but experts should bo available somowhcie If after such 
an investigation on cautious lines an undoitaking failed and this would usually bo through 
bad management — ihon tho responsibility could not with any fairness be Hastened on the 
Government 

Q 6 — I do not see much advantage in attempting to secure continuous conti ol by 
Government The necessaiy staff is not available, tho control would almost certainly be 
ineffective and would rneiely seivc as an excuse foi evading iesponsibility r The nominal 
reservation of diastic powers would not mean much in practice , 1 have, ioi example, not 
heaid that the Government directors on the boards of guaranteed i ail ways havo inado much 
use of the poweis entrusted to them 

Pioneer iaotorios Somo stipulations could, however, bo laid down as to staff and methods of management 
and two restrictions seem very desnable, firstly that Goveinment sanction should be 
, required for the purchase of expensive machinery, and secondly that foi tho purpose of 
restraining ovei capitalisation Government should be consulted befoie now issues of capital 
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are raised There should also be a general power of inspection and oi calling for accounts 
such as, for example, at present exists in the case of co operative banks 

Qs 7, 8 — The tw o important Government pioneer factories in this province are the exist 
mg resin factory at Bhow all and the defunct oil seed factory at Cawnpore The Forest 
department will deal w ith the formei and the history of the latter is given in Appendix 1 
Owing to the lack of industrial enteiprise it is difficult to dispense altogethei with such 
factories more especially in the case of products the ran matenal of which is closely 
connected with the working of some department of Go\ eminent Such factones are, 
howevei, in general had tests of the commercial piospects of anymdustiy and if a lehable 
and competent private agency can be secured by a reasonable degree of Government assist 
ance, this method of pioneering seems decidedly preferable The resin factory is a good 
instance of the difficulties in combining Government and private enterprise as the supply 
of the raw material must apparently remain in the hands of the Forest department 

As a general rule Government pioneering should cease when the undertaking has 
been sufficiently developed to know the v due of the industry to bo made over to pnvate 
enterprise The transfer may, however, not be desnabie if the operations of the industry are 
likely to prejudice other public mteiests of importance and I should not care to suggest 
any cannon for general application Every case must be treated on its merits 

Q 10 — Appendix I (a) deals with the attempts made m this dueetion As stated in 
my reply to question 5 there- is a wide field tor the operations of an industrial hank but 
the greatest obstacle in their working is the Same as that alluded to in connection with 
financial assistance by Government, namely, the difficulty of securing proper experts to 
advise on applications for loans The Director of Industries would probably ho consulted 
by such a hank, hut he cannot he an expert in every industry, and in the case of industries 
for which experts are not available loans would be an exceedingly risky business A 
beginning has been made in this province m the direction of employing experts in special 
branches but an independent industrial bank should have experts of its own Where it 
would get them is not clear and although Government experts would give all the assistance 
in their power, then point of view would possibly not be quite the same as that of the 
experts of an industrial bank on the continental model 

Qs 11 12 — Appendices I and 1(6) give instances of the application of co operative 
principles to the assistance of industries more especially of the glass and weaving industries tl0S ° °- pera 1V0Sooie 
Government has also joined with the Municipal Board of Benares in a joint guarantee foi 
Ks 8,000 for the extension of the opeiations of a co operative dairy m Benaies A note 
by the Registrar of Go operative Ore lit Societies is attached as Appendix II and deals 
with some experiments m detail This province is rich in small industries to which co 
operative principles seem applicable but as explained in the Registrar’s note the advance 
made up to the piesent has been small and the difficulties are great 

Q 13 — It is difficult to lay down any general principles other than that as a rule Limits of Govern 
Government aid should be confined to pioneer enterpuses eithei in some industry or m some mont assistanco 
special branch of that industry This need not, however, be very narrowly interpreted and 
provided that rhere is no substantial competition either — and more especially — as regards the 
supply of the law materials or m a lesser degree, as regards the marketing of the finished 
products it would seem fair to assist similar industries in different puts of the province 
The tanning industry is an instance m point 

Q 14 — Speaking broadly it would seem fair for Government to aid sound projects 
for the working up ot indigenous materials with local labour, until it is eleai whether the 
industry can stand on its own legs Wide considerations arise, however, at once as 
regards international trade, tanfis, key industries, etc I should not venture to suggest 
any general principles It must largely be a matter of test and trial 

Technical aid to industries 

Q 22— A note is attache! as Appendix III giving the experience of the Opium Research abroad 
Factory Superintendent of Researches carried outm India andm England While the 
general aim should be to make India moie and more independent as regards reseaich 
the facilities for dealing with, foi example, some kmd3 of industrial researches must be 

f reater in England for a long time to come and the Advisory Council for research should 
e valuable in Reterrmg any class of problems to the best authorities on that subject 

Q 25 —The departments concerned— Agricultural, Forests and Geological— should he surveys for 
able to deal adequately with this problem, but it has been suggested with refeience to the industrial purposes 
Forest department that sylvicultural work has possibly ha l rather too much prominence as 
compared with investigation into the commercial possibilities of the Forest pioducts The 
tendency is a natural one and it might be advisable to counteract it by adding some 
officers with a commercial training to deal with this side of the activities of the department 
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Assistance in marketing products 

Q 30 —Recent developments in this direction will be dealt with by the Director of 
Industries A note is attached as Appen lix IV giving the history of an earlier attempt m 
connection with the Lucknow museum 

Os 31 , 32 — Tni3 provmco has had ono large industrial exhibition— that hold in 
Allahabad in 1910 It is difficult to give an estimate of the results obtained from it, apart 
from its general educational effect, more especially m connection with the introduction of 
agricultural machinery, and the net cost was licai y It would not seem advisable to hold 
similar exhibitions on this scale for a considerable time to come, but smaller local exhibitions— 
preferably m connection with local fairs— might be encouraged and assisted to some extent 
by Government and more especially by the Agricultural department For iho development 
ot small local industries a permanent organisation, such as the emporium recently started 
at Cawnpore, would seem to he of more uso 

Q 39 —The small hand m lustnes, such as weaving, hosiery, etc , labour under great 
difficulties as legards securing moie than a merely local market for their outturn and when 
improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection constantly put forward lias 
been that they would be unable to secure a market for any largely increased outturn In 
this direction co operation should have a wide sphere As regards banking facilities for 
marketing raw products and more especially for the more important staples a system of 
financing which appears to work fairly well is already m existence There is, however, very 
little accurate information available ns to how the system really works in the lower stages 
nearer the producer, except that it is complicated by an extraordinary vauetj’ of cuts, 
commissions and exactions Any suggestions for improvements would probably have to bo 
preceded by a careful inquiry into the actual working of the present methods and such nil 
inquiry would be by no means easy 

Ollici forms of Government aid to industries 

Q 40 — This appears to be eminently a question to bo sottled after consideration of 
the special circumstances of each case The most important case which dins recently been 
under consideration suggests that one principle should be that tho raw material should not bo 
supplied at less than cost price Any such arrangements aro, however, indirect subsidies 
and it does not seem desirable to oxtend this form of assistance 

<3 41 — Apart fiom the permanent settlement which prevails m the eastern districts 
of theso provinces difficulties are placed in the way of acquiring land for industrial purposes 
by the existence of subordinate rights in land and moro especially of tenant rights It does 
not, however, seem advisable to place any' restrictions on these most important rights in tho 
interests of the extension of mdustnes, at any r.ito not until tho disadvantages have been 
much more clearly established than has been the case up to tho present 

Q 42 — There lme been two important cases of this kind within recent years Tho 
principle suggested by one case is that laud should not be given for purposos of less value 
economically than its agricultural value The other case has shown the necessity of making 
certain that the land asked ior is really necessary to the industry and that its grant will not 
prejudice more important, though loss obvious, industrial or other interests Tho wasto 
land still at the disposal of the Local Government in this province is, in any case, a very' 
small area 

As regards nazul land in the neighbourhood of towns tho existing nazul rules for 
leases appear to be fair and adequate, but if, as has lately been suggested, the statutory 
rules ol 1894 are to apply to land leased for buildings, then no land whatever could bo 
leased to a joint stock company without tho sanction of the Secretary of Stato That 
would be a most unworkable restriction on the development of industiios 

<3 43 — A note on the working of the Land Acquisition Act m this province is 
attached as Appendix V, and a further note on its application to the special case of 
Co operative Societies is Appendix VI As regards the acquisition of surface rights for 
ordinary industrial purposes, no case appears to have been made out for further restrictions 
on pnvate rights in land in the interest of industries As 'regards rights to minerals and 
the power of working them tho law is very defective, more especially in the permanently 
sottled area of the province 

Training of labour and supervision 

Q 44 — Appendix VII gives a short account of the technical schools and other 
schools of handicrafts established m these provinces In addition to theso there are schools 
for halftimeis and for the children of workers m Cawnpore Paragraphs 2 — 5 
of the resolution of the Local Government attached as Appendix VIII sets out the lines on 
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•which the Local Government has been woi king and other -witnesses know moie about the 
results Matters are still very largely in the experimental stage and in spite of the 
unqualified condemnation of the present technical schools by Colonel (now General) Atkinson 
and Mr Dawson the results as regards training of faculty are not unpromising though the 
cost is high Apart from education the most important steps taken to improi e the labouiei s 
efficiency and skill have been the foundation of model villages for the housing of thur 
employes 

Q 50 — The co operation of both the Educational and Industucs departments is required Industrial schools 
foi the control of these schools and for their adaptation to the industrial needs of the province 
I think that technical schools and schools of handicrafts should be undei the Depaitmenc 
of Industries but that there should bean Educational officer on the committees of the moie 
important schools, other than schools for special handicrafts, such as weaving, dyeing, or 
leather working, and that this department should be consulted foi these schools m all 
matters of curriculum, organisation and teaching staff Half timer and similar schools 
should be under the Department of Education Paragraphs 10—11 of Appendix VIII gi\ e 
the view of the Local Government as to the co ordination of the vanous authorities connected 
with technical education 

Q 51 — In the year 1910 a special class called the highei division of the depaitment Tinning of 
of technology was founded in the Thomason College, Rooikee, foi the pui pose of attracting tedimeal'stad 
students related to capitalists and manufacturers who, in the natuial coutse of events, might 
expect to become managers of the business side of mills, factoncs and engineeimg films It 
was hoped that after obtaining the necessary practical expenence they might also be fitted to 
manage the technical side also Not a single applicant of the type specially provided for 
joined the class and it was closed in 1914 to be replaced by a class of the type suggested by 
Colonel Atkinson and Mi Dawson as suited for turning out men of what they called the 
“ impiover ” grade The “ textile ” class at Roorkee is also intended to give a tiainmg of 
that grade and both are intended to be accompanied by the necessary period of practical 
training The “ textile ” class will, it is hoped, be transferred to Cawnpoie so that the 
students may w ork in an industrial atmosphere and leceive a more complete piactical 
tiainmg, but it is uncertain when financial conditions w ill permit of this transfer being 
carried out It cannot, therefore, he said that much pi ogress has been made m dealing w lth 
the problem of the higher grades of industrial tiainmg and the chief cause has been the veiy 
scanty openings for men trained on these lines This is partly due to the fact that 
supervisors aie in many factories mainly selected foi their powers of attracting and 
letaming labour and partly because of the general idea that men of this type will not stait 
from the ranks and learn the practical side of then business thoioughly 

A point which is not directly raised by any question but which is of great lmpoi bance 
to the success of any attempts to train labour is the absence of any powers in Lo-al Gov oin 
ments to raise the pay of any officers m charge of technical schools who have shown their 
value m those posts Such men have a recognised commeicial value and unless some liberty 
is given in regard to faxing then pay at a fair rate they will leave Government service on the 
expiry of then agreements A case in point is that oi Mi Kinns, head of the Baieilly 
Carpentry School The Local Government has made sever il attempts to raise Ins pay to a 
rate winch it considered necessary for the purpose of retaining his serv ices, but they hav e 
been refused His departure from the school would be a mistoitune to the industry in 
Bareilly 

General official administration and organisation 

Qs 56 — 61 — Appendix VIII and more especially paragraphs 9 — 11 explain the oigim * devdo 

sation which has been adopted in this province Changes subsequently made in the me “ lt us rm 0 "' op 
composition of the Boar lot Industries are that the Director ot Land Records and Agucultuie 
replaced the Chief Engineer as president, Sir Alexander McRolert and three Indian 
commercial oi industrial representatives of different paits of the province have been added 
The criticism ordinarily madejis that the Board is not sufficiently industrial and that it Board of Indu- 
might in fact be a Board of Education There 13, I think, fairly general agreement that a tne ’ 

Board of Industries is required to advise the Local Government on industrial and commer 
cial matters Its functions should be merely advisoiy, at any late until more definite 
principles as regards financial assistance to industries and similai matters hav e been ev olv ed 

A Director of Industries is essential and if a capable business man can be obtained he Director ot Inius 
is best fitted for the post The wider his experience the bettei and it is desuable that he trios 
should have a know ledge of local conditions 

Q 62 — An Imperial Department of Industries does not appeal to be necessary if by 
th's is to he understood a department with executiv e powers and controlling to some extent 
the provincial Departments of Industries Co ordination is neccssaiy between the activities 
cf the different provinces hut the Local Governments concemel should be able to secuie 
this and there does not appear to he much room for an Impel lal Dnector An Imperial 
organisation is necessary for dealing with the vvulei questions of commerce and industiy 
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including commercial intelligence and problems of an All India or international character 
The view taken by the Local Government as to the charactei of such an organisation and 
the relation to be borne to it by the provincial Directors of Industries is explained in the 
note attached as Appendix IX 

A point of great importance to an inland province is the possibility of conflict between 
the interests of the great ports — linked as they are with thoso of the chief railway system-,— 
and the inteiests of the prolucers in diotint landlocked provinces Veiy poweiful 
expoiting and distributing interests aie concentrated m the ports and it is possible that 
they Mould not be inclined to lavour the development inland of such local industries as 
might tend to lcduce imports The tendency of the railways might bo to use their 
influence in the same direct on because any decrease in imports would accentuate th 
difficulties undei which they labour of filling their wagons for the leturn journey after 
conveying the raw produce ol the inland provinces to the ports 

Some authority may, therefore, be required to see that miaul industries get fair play, 
but an Imperial Duector is hardly required for this purpose 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 

Q 64 — Appendix X gives an account of the efforts which have been made to found 
an institute of Chemical technology at Cawnpore As matters developed it has become 
more evident how difficult it is to determine the scope and objects of an institution of this 
hind founded on a small scale Local Governments can and should employ technical 
experts and might have technical colleges when industrial development has reached i 
stage in which men trained at such an institute would have fair prospects of getting 
employment Imperial technical depaitments covering the same ground as provmcia 
departments do not appear to be lequired The organisation ot scientific research and 
perhaps more especially of chemical lesearch should, however, be under the Government 
of India as only in this is ay can unnecessary duplication be avoide 1 and the large s' aft 
required he engiged and controlled The head of the department would advise the 
Impenal Government Different; branches of work could be centralised in different parts 
of the country and the officers of the Impenal department could be lent to Local Governments 
who i\ ould arrange suitable accommodition tor them When so lent they should be 
subordinate to the Director of Industnes oi to the Director of Land Records and Agncul- 
ture according to the branch of science concerned A general scheme of scientific lesearch 
should bo developed for the whole of India and if several institutes aie found to be necessity 
each could deal with a gioup of related subjects Local Governments could, as noted above, 
employ technical experts and atiange laboratory accommodation for Imperial experts lent 
to them They could also probably arrange for some lands of industrial analysis for which 
no organisation exists in this province (though the Chemical Examiner to Government is 
nominally entitled to take up work of this land) and might need small research laboratories 
paitly for dealing with small local problems and partly for sifting pioblems intended 
for reference to the Imperial Department of Research Universities should have some means 
ol keeping in touch with the woik of technological institutes so as to be able to stimulate 
the best of their students to take up woik of this kin 1 and so aid in the future scientific 
development of industries m India 


From some preliminary notes which have been sent to the Local Government lb 
appeais that m connection with these questions criticisms may he made on the niesent 
organisation of the Agucultural College at Cawnpore This is, of course, primarily a 
matter to be dealt with by the Director ot Land Records and Agriculture, hut I am desired 
to ask that if such criticisms are made the Local Government may be given an onnoitumti 
of stating its views on the subject 11 * 

If suitable leave rules are framed foi the scientific and technical expei ts of Government 
it would probaoly be seldom necessaiy to make any further special airangemcnts for the 
study of conditions and methods in other countries The Indian service leave lules which 

TlSmurla of officers are entirely unsuited to the conditions of their work 

liny might get six months leave to Europe every five years 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence 
Q 83 As aheady noted Appendix IX gives the views of the Local Government on 

of oo ™ , '“ 1 i " teiU8o ““' u > e im i *”* 1 

Other fm ms of Government action and oi gamsation 

Q 89— Tho only definite pioposal of this kind which has been recently under 
oonsidciation has been one foi compulsory hall marking of gold and silver plate Tho 

aml U tw n l adC sho Y ed , that fompu^ory hall marking would be impossible in tins piovmce 
and that even voluntary hall maiking would hardly be workable without setting up an 
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assay office In othei oases a system of ceitilicates has been suggested either to be given 
by Government 01 by organising the trades themselves, but no definite proposals oftlis 
hind have as yet been worked out 

Q 102 — A syndicate has had a concession foi some years for the development ot 
bydio electric power on a long stretch ot the Jumna but nothing his yet been done owing 
to the difficulty of laising capital Tne Public Works Dcpaitment u ill submit a separate 
note on these subjccs, but it may be sud generally that very little his been done towaids 
investigating the possibilities of hydro electric powei m this province and that further 
lm estigation is eminently definable 

Qs 105 — 108 — In connection w ith the questions concei mng the Forest department, I am 
desned to say that tho woihing of the department is a matter of veiy vital concern to the 
Local Government and one on winch it does not llwivs see eye to eye with the officers of 
the department The Local Government would therefore be grateful for an opportunity to 
see the view winch may be put forward and to expiess its opinion on them 

General 

Q 112 — The chief complaints of this kind lnve been in connection with alcohol and 
with the use of the local saline deposits foi extracting saltpetre and sajji math The 
Directoi of Land Records and Agriculture is familial with the latter and as regards the 
former two notes by Mi Gibb, the Excise Distillery Bxpeit, hive already been submitted to 
the Commission The Director of Industnea is also going mto the question in connection 
with the peiiume ludustiy 


APPENDIX I 

Note giving a short history of, and the progres* made by, industrial enterprises 
m the United Provinces which have been assisted by loans, guarantee* or 
grants ft om Government 

THL COTTON bEED oil and cake industry 

1 About the jeai 1901, tho Dnector of Lanl Records and Agriculture of this 
province suggestol that machinery should bo imported at Government expense for the 
puipose of making practical trials in order to determine whethei a profitable industry in the 
ci uslnng of Indian cotton seed could not be established It was, how over, decided that as the 
alaptabihty of machinery of European manufacture foi Indian cotton seed had not then been 
demonstrated, such tua's w-ould be attended with a certain amount of usk, and that before 
any expense w as incurred m importing machinery, experiments should be undertaken m 
delintiug, hulling and picssing Indian cotton seel in England, consignments of the seed 
being sent for the purpose, and the trials w atched and ultimately repoite l upon by an expert 
Rut the conclusion arrived at by the Boaid of Scientific Adncoiu the year 1903 was that all 
■piactical tuals in connection with the cotton seed oil industry should be left to private 
enterprise 

2 About the samo Lmo, the Uppei India Chamber of Commerce at Cawnpore were 
taking an especial interest in the question of the treatment of cotton seed, and a small 
consignment of tho seed from this province was sont to Amenca with the object of having it 
tested for tho expression of oil, and to ascertain whether machinery could be devised for the 
effective de linting of tho seed, as the tenacity of the lint m Indian seed had been declared an. 
insuperable obstacle toits use as a food for cattle Tho results of the experiments which were 
conducted with the seed in America x\ ere considere l so conclusn ely satisfactory that the 
Gbamber urged upon Gov ernment the importation at State expense of a small experimental 
plant of tho latent design, to test tho manufacture on a woikmg scale and the prospects of 
establishing the industry on a paying basis The decision of the Board of Scientific Advice 
that circumstances did not warrant any initiative being taken by tho State in this direction 
was communicated to the Chamber, who, however, on moie than one occasion subsequently 

- lenewed its representation, although thero was no change m the attitude of Government with 
regard to this question 

3 The cotton seec oil industry was considered by the Industrial Conference held at 
Naim Tal in August, 1907, uid m paragraph 58 of their final lesolutions, a copy of which was 
forwarded to the Government of India with this Government’s letter no 785, dated the 7th 
September, 1907, the Conference stated that the commercial possibility of such an industry 
was an urgent question audsuggeslel that Government should import an experimental plant 
jnelding an outturn sufficient to te3t the capacity of the market Tney also suggested that 
the experiments should be conducted at Cawnpore independently of any existing ginning 
mills and should be arranged for by the Chamber ot Commence As regards these suggestions, 
the Government of Inlia vveie lulormcl m paragraph 23 of the letter ol the 7th September, 
1907, referred to above, that the puichase of the plant mvolvel action at once, and 
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that tho Lieutenant Gov einoi had alicady made arrangements for the conduct of the 
experiment by the Uppei India Chunbei ot Commmce An officer was deputed to confer 
with the Clmubei ns to tho arrangements to 1 e made for carrying out the cxpenmuit, and 
it was finally decided to place the undei taking in the hands of Messis Begg, Sutherland and 
Company of Cawnpore, who were to conduct an experimental woiking and to provide tho 
necessary scientific supervision to enable vaiious processes of manufacture to be thoioughly 
investigated and tested on a practical scale Thu terms of tie arrangement with Messrs 
B egg, Sutherland and Company were that Government would dofiny the cost ol the plant 
laid down at the factory and its installation, as nlso the cost of all buildings, ind would pay 
the firm a lump sum equivalent to an allowance of Bo 500 i mouth ns romunernion 
for supervision and scientific control during the expenmeut il woiking, and furthei would 
render them eveiy assistance in connection with the disposal of the manufactured products 
and specially in tho maiketmg of the oil cake Messis Begg, Sutherl ind ind Company’ 
were to provide a suitable site for the factoiy and accommodation for the raw material, 
stores and manufactured pi oducts, and generally to manago and conduct the business, and 
provide at their own expenso tho requisite scientific supei v lsion including the use of labora- 
tories and the necessary apparatus and chemicals , a propci system of accounts was also to 
be maintained, togethei with such technical and commeicnl iceouls as the business 
required The firm was also to pi ovule funds foi the pmolns„ of the nccessarv raw 
material and foi general working expenses, the sale proceeds ol the manufnetmed products 
to be first applied towards the recoupment of such outlay, any deficit being made good by 
Government, and it was airanged that the woiking capital should 1 c advanced by the Bank 
of Bengal, and that Government would make good every six months whatever overdraft 
there might he on tho iccount and would bear any eventual loss on the undertaking 
When the factory had been established tho attention of the lmlitaiy autlioiitics in tt-c 
piovmce was diavvn to its pioduets and thoy and tho Director of Land Records an 1 Agricul 
ture were asked to anauge to test the (celling values of the cotton cake pioduced at the 
factory, and to considei the question of idopting the cake for feeling the cittle belonging 
to their departments The fietory was closed down m lTcbu’ uy, 1911, in view of the 
oiders of the Secretary of State in pai igi ipli 7 of Ins despilch no 50 (Revenue), dated the 
29th July, 1910, prohibiting State interieieiico in the w ay of pioneering now industries, 
ind the buildings and machmeiy were put up to public auction The total Government 
expenditure on the experiment amounted to Rs l,74,Gli ind the total loss to Government 
on the undertaking was Rs 38,219 The conclusions aimed it by Messrs Begg, Sutherland 
and Company from the operations ol the factory w oie that in noimal seasons a crushei 
having a factoiy at Cawnpore could depend upon obtaining supplies of fust quality seed at 
Re 1 12 0toRs 2permaund, fiomsuch seed he should be able to obtain in extraction of 12^1 
per cent crude and 11 pei cent ot refined oil and should bo ible tocalcul ite upon obtaining 
for bis produce the following prices per maund at the factory excluding packing — Rs 12 S 0 
for crude oil, Rs 15 foi lefined oil, Re 18 0 for cake and Rs 2 foi so ip slock, that is," the 
lesidues fiom the process of refining the oil which formcilv had to be thrown away, and Ins 
working expenses, inclusive of management charges, interest on eapit il ,it G pei cent and 
depreciation at 5 per cent on machinery and 2£ pei cent on building-, should not oxceed 
eight annas per maund of seed tieated assuming n 11 months’ working of 26 days per 
month at 22 hours per day To meet the case of seasons when e’ther the price of cotton 
seed was abnoimally high ui the quality was unusually mierioi owing to crop dumago 
Messrs Begg, butherland and Company considei ed that it might be advisable to install 
set of subsidiaiy presses and pumps of such a type as would euable othoi varieties of oil 
seed to be handled when the treatment of cottonseed did not oftu a profitable icturn On 
the whole therefoie, although the experiment resulted in a financial loss, among the piactical 
lesults obtained were the establishing of cotton seed oil in i sound position among the 
edible oils of the country the value of the cake as food for cattle was ilso pioved ind it was 
adopted as a standard food foi Government animals, it was also demonstrated that given 
normal puces foi seed, the industry could be camel on as a piofit ible auxiliary to cotton 
ginning and pressing, and many other mipoitant problems connecteJ with the stoiatrp of 
seed and cake, etc weie solved ° 


4 This factory was bought by the film of Messrs Hope Brothers of Cawnpore 
One of the partneis of this firm, a Mr C M deSoiua had been m charge of the 
JT VC ?I comm i ence ment and thoroughly undcistood tho manufacture 
flf w ! t C °ia° n S j 6d P rocl " cts ln t 1 ™ Government's letter no 1139, dated 

the 1st June, 1915, addressed to the Government of India in the Finance Depaitmcnt it 
was represented that the energy and enthusiasm which Messis Hope Brothcis had tin own 
into their nevventei prise had mpidly transformed a State experiment into a sound business 
concern, and that in considenng the report of tho committee appointed by the Lieutenant 
Governor towards the end of the year 1914 to investigate the possibilities of aid in. and 

thTSnh g In p dl n ' ndustues , t0 the conditions elected by the Wai, it had come to 

4°° of Government that the fiira were not only doing well but weie also 
contemplating the extension and renovation of then plant and machinery The Director 
t,US pi0VlnC V\ as ^cordmgly oideied to visit Messis Dope Biotlmi and 
to report on their piogress and the prospects of still fuithor extending anindustiy which, 
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■was considered to oSer exceptional opportunities in. the province The Direotor of 
Industries reporte 1 that by dint of altering and adding to the original plant and taking 
advantage of past experience the firm had succeeded in establishing the business on a 
sound footing At the same time it had become increasingly obvious that the Anglo 
American style of press originally installed by Government was not the most suitable for 
the work, and that if full advantage a as to be taken of the existing opening, cold pressing 
machinery of a more modern type, such as the Premier press manufactured by Messrs 
Rose, Downs and Thomson of Hull, must be installed in place of the existing plant Nob 
only would this machinery altogether obviate the expenditure on press cloths, which 
amounted in 1914 to over three antixs per maund of seed treated and to from nine annas 
to Tie 18 0 per maund of oil obtained, but it would also at once bring within the reach of 
the industry the much higher profits obtainable fiom cold pressing methods Unfortunately, 
however, the establishment o( their existing p’ant upon a paying basis had depleted the 
firm’s ie 30 urces, while the heavy fall in the prices of the commodities with which they 
dealt which took place at the outbreak of War had destroyed for the immediate future all 
prospects of their being able to accumulate the funds which they required, nor was thero 
any hope that a business which ha 1 strained its remittees to the uttermost in emerging 
from the experimental stage could at this time raise the requued additional capital in the 
open market 

The Government of Indu were, therefore, mformel that m view of the fact that the 
firm had taken over an important pioneer venture which the Local Government had for 
reasons of higher policy been compelled to abandon, and ha 1 been successfully developing 
an industry of the highest potential importance to the province, the Lieutenant Governor 
was prepared, subjoct to their approval, to make the firm an advance of the additional 
capital required from the provincial advance and loan account, and their sanction was 
•asked to the grant of a loan of Rs 37,500 at a 5 per cent rate of interest on the following 
conditions — • 

(1) The security taken would be a separate fiist moitgage on the machinery to be 

purchased with the lo?n, and two approved names A furthei mortgage 
would also be taken on the existing buildings, machinery and plant which 
were valued in the firm’s balance sheet at Rs 88,888, an estimate which the 
Director of Industries did not eonsidei excessive 

(2) No capital would be repaid foi the first five years and thereafter repayment 

would take place at the rate of Rs 1,500 per annum 

(3) The firm would accept and train pupils and apprentices recommended by the 

Local Government 

It was added that the Lieutenant Governor was confident that tho enterprise in question 
was net only a sound business proposition, but also of the highest importance to a large 
section of the agncultuial papulation of the province, and he consideied that there was 
no way m which, Government could better stimulate that extension of the oil pressing 
industry which was so imperatively required, than by giving financial assistance to a 
pioneer firm of proved business capacity whose record gave an assurance that such assistance 
would be employed to the best advantage The grant of the loan was sanctioned by the 
Government of India on the first and third of the conditions suggested by the Local 
Government and on the fuither condition that the loan must be fully lepaid with principal 
and interest within ten years from the date on which it was taken These terms have 
been accepted by the film, and as soon as the necessaiy deeds in connection with the 
loan, which are being prepared m consultation with the legal advisers of the Government, 
Lave been duly executed, the money will be paid over to the firm 

The mere promise of Government support in this case has had the effect of attracting 
private capital to this enterpuso and a group of capitalists have undertaken to provide 
further finance as needed, up to 6 lakhs of lupees, which will enable this concern (it is now 
the Premier Oil Mills Company, Limitedj to gieatly extend its pi eseut works and build 
others 

5 As subsidiary to the cases mentioned in the two preceding paragraphs the following 
further assistance has been given to this mdustiy In October last the provincial Board 
of Industries discussed a note on the possibilities of the oil pressing industry in the 
province The chief obstacle appeared to be the finding of suitable markets for the press 
cake, but it was ascertained that the Agricultural Depaitment were doing all in their 
power to popularize the use of oil cake, both for cattle feeding and for manunal purposes, 
and the Board finally recommended that Government should allot a sum of Rs 5,030 in 
order to enable the Agricultural Department to dispose of Mohwa oil cake to new users for 
experimental purposes at a nominal rate An allotment of this amount was accordingly 
placed at the disposal of the department for the purpose mentioned id November last and 
as a result of the distributions nuulo the oil mills find the present demand exceeding the 
supply. 
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1’UL 1 OUMEY INDUbTBY. 

6 Duung tbc yeais 1908 and 1909 the Local Government had an arrangement with 
tlie Rampui State fora joint poultiy farm at Rampui, both Government and the Darbar 
contributing to the cost The Government contribution was Us. 6,700 and a sum of 
Rs 10,664 v\ as pi ovided by the State With clTect from the IstJanuaiy, 1910, however, 
it v as decided to establish the evpenment on a basis independent of the Rampur State, 
and to lemove the farm to Halduam whole it would be earned on by Colonel Ward as 
partner with Government 

The airangoment was to be for a period of three years m the first instance No 
definite deed ot agreement w as entered into between Gov ernment and Colonel Ward, but 
the position was that the latter held the land on which the farm stood on a long lease, 
while Government contributed a sum of Rs 1,600 towards the initial outlay on the farm, 
and made a grant of Rs 500 foi working expenses from January tt> March, 1910, together 
with an annual contribution of Rs 3,550 towards upkeep, lceoivmg a half share in the 
pi ofits and bearing half the loss Colonel Waid was unwilling to contmuo the expeiiment 
after the expiry of the penod of three y ears originally agreed upon, and the farm was finally 
closed in Maich 1913 upon Colonel Ward’s departure lor England, the land and buildings 
being purchased from Colonel Waid by the l'niai and Bhabai Government Estates on 
behalf of Gov ernment for a sum of Rs 15,000, and the poultiy sold off and distributed m 
such w ays as w ere likely to lead to the greatest permanent advantage to the province 
Much success cannot be claimed for this experiment, which, however, was not undertaken 
as a commercial enterpnse, but with the object of assisting poultry breeding in the 
province by maintaining a stock of the most suitable bleeds of fowls which could be made 
available to the public, and part of the expenditure was devoted to ascertaining the 
breeds most likely to succeed The selection oi Haldwam as a sito for the farm was also 
unfoi tunate as large numbcis of the birds appear to have died from disease 

7 In October, 1914, a scliome was leccived from Mr A E Slater of the Ameiican 
Presbyterian Mission for the establishment by the mission ol a poultry farm on business 
lines at Etali The objects weie to promote and encourage the poultry industry 
amongst the largo Christian population of the district by the distribution of stock 
and eggs and the development of a hardy cross bred fowl, to inaugurate at a later date 
a cooperative association for the collection and disposal of produce, and to supply the 
public with utility birds of such breeds as were adapted to the province The mitinl outlay 
was estimated at Rs 7,000 and the annual upkeep at Rs 2,070, and Mr Slater asked that 
Government would sanction a non rocun mg grnnt of Rs 3,500 towards the initial cost and 
also make a fixed maintenance giant of Rs 1,200 per annum for a period of fiv e y ears Tho 
scheme was appiovedby Government and a non lccurrmg grant of Rs 3,500 with an annual 
recuirmg giant of Rs 500 was sanctioned in Fcbiuaiy, 1915, and sis months later 
furtliei nonrocuiring grant of Rs 200 was given to complete the wire fencing at the farm 
A veiy considerable measuie of success has been attained at this poultry farm Mr Slater 
is an expert in poultiy reaung, and being at the bead of a missionary establishment m the 
district, he can control tho operations of a number of small bieedeis His primary object 
is in fact to provide a means of livelihood for the Christian conv erts By introducing cross- 
bied fowls he has been able to increase the size of the villago eggs and to obtain a good 
market for them among Euiopeans This year hesecured the contract for supplying tho 
Agra hotels with fowls and eggs, and also made a profitable arrangement for supplying tho 
Simla tiade during the past summer, and he hopes to extend opeiations next year to Delhi 
He is obtaining good prices for the produce and is believed to be succeeding in estabhslnng 
a sound commercial business which should piove of consideiable advantage both to the 
consumer and to the fowl keeper, his operations having already' extended to over forty five 
villages Furthei, a veiy consideiable interest is now being taken in poultry breeding m 
this province, numbers of enquiries constantly being leceived by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on subjects connected with the care and breeding of poultiy, and as there is no expert 
on he subject attached to the department, and its officers arc unable to give the required 
information and advice, Mr Slater has kindly undertaken to reply to much of this coires 
pondence 


Manufacture or bichromate op totash 

8 Towaids tho end of tho year 1914 the question of the local manufactuie of the 
chief chemicals used in the mills of the province was taken up Bichromate of potash is a 
chemical of vital importance to khaki dyeing, tanning, glass making and a number of other 
industries, and ow ing to prohibition of the export of chrome from Great Britain on account 
of the war gieat difficulty was experienced by a large numbei of manufacturers, especially 
those engaged upon large contracts for khaki cloth for Gov ernment, for want of this 
chemical Messrs D Waldie and Company of Cawnpore accordingly undertook the expeu- 
mental manufacture of bichromate from chrome ore obtained from Quetta, and satisfied 
themselves that so far as laboiatory experiments went the manufacture of this chemioal on a 
profitable bas,s was feasible, but m attempting to manufacture on a commercial scale they 
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failed, chiefly because the manager could not give the continuous supei vision winch was 
needed, w lnle though they built more than one furnace specially for the purposes of the 
experiment, none proved efficient enough, and they ceased their experiments In October, 
1915, however, it was reported to Government that the firm were prepared to renew their 
experiments in the manufacture of bichiomate on a commercial scale and were engaging a 
qualified assistant specially to attend to this experimental branch of their business , they 
were willing to take the risk of being able to sell the product at a profit, but, as a set ofi 
against the losses they had already experienced and to help them through the initial stages, 
they asked for a Government grant of Rs 200 a month towards the cost of the special 
assistant for a period of ten months, by which time they estimated that the experimental 
production should be fully established A Government grant of Rs 200 a month for a period 
of ten months was accordingly sanctioned with effect from the 1st December, 1915, on the 
condition that the firm satisfied the provincial Director of Industries from time to time that 
experimental manufacture was actually in progress The firm have engaged an assistant 
chemist and have constructed a special reverberatory furnace which is now running night 
and day, aud have another under construction One of the principal difficulties, as 
previously mentioned, has been the construction of a suitable furnace, and they have also 
had some trouble in securing good furnace coal, having tried various qualities m order to find 
the most suitable, but they are now satisfied with then furnace results and excellent 
progress has been made The experimental work is now complete in so far as it has 
achieved its object of showing that the film can manufacture the bichromate on a commer- 
cial scale at a reasonable rate They have secured a good yield on the raw materials used, 
but their manufacture costs, exclusive of tho costs of l aw material, are still high, the 
reduction of these costs is a matter of time aud experiment, and they consider that the rate 
of output cau be greatly improved as the staff and labour employed gain m experience 
Meanw hile they ha\ e already commenced supplying to users in the United Provinces at a 
price less than half that commanded by imported bichrome at present 

The indigo industry 

9 During the revenue year 1914 15 certain advances were given out for the revival 
of indigo culnvation, among which were (1) a sum of Rs 5,000 to Mi \V C Macgregor, 
managei of the Amothi Raj in tho Sultanpur district, and (2) a sum of Rs 5,300 to Munshi 
Ah Sajjad In April last Mi Macgregor reported that in June and July of the previous 
year he had put 500 bighas under indigo which gave a very good crop and a cutting in 
October from w Inch 15 maunds of indigo were manufactured, this was an extra return from 
the land anl the crop wa9 still in the ground and would be leady for manufacture in July, 
1916 In addition to this ho had arranged for a further cultivation of about 1,000 bighas 
and was quite satisfied that the Government loan had enabled him to achieve good results 

Tho result of Munshi All Sajjad’s year’s working would also appeal to have been 
satisfactory The aiea sown was 332 acres, which gave an outturn of 30 maunds of indigo 
The indigo has not yet been sold, but it is expected that some Rs 15,000 at Rs 500 per 
maund will be realized as offers of Rs 490 have aheady been made 

The hand-looh industry 

10 In July, 1908, the Registrar of Co operative Societies referred the question of the 
grant of loans by Government to two co operative societies of hand loom weavers which had 
been formed in the towns of Sandila in the Hardoi district and Tanda in the Fyzabad 
district The immediate objects of these societies wore the establishment of a co operative 
stole for the sale of varn, and the grant of loans to weavers for the purchase of yarn and 
improved looms and their accessories , at was also proposed eventually to take orders for 
cloth and to accept cloth made by the members ot the society on commission sale The 
societies were constituted ou a share capital basis Each member was to-take one share of 
Rs 10 for each loom owned by him, and the amount could be paid up at once or by 
monthly instalments of four annas Profits were to be disposed of as follows — 25 per cent 
to reserve, the remainder to ho applied first to pay a fixed dividend of 10 per cent on a 
paid up capital , and, secondly, a dividend of 10 per cent on purchases, any balance being 
added to the reserve for tne time being It was stated that in Tanda a strong committee 
ol the weavers had been formed and most of the prominent Julahas had joined the society , 
139 shares had been disposed of In Sandila the arrangements were in the hands of a rais 
ol the town, M Kabul Ahmad, who had great influence among the weavers and had formed 
a committee of them to help him , 107 shares had been sold Many of the Tanda weavers 
were in good circumstances and it was expected that the value of about 100 shares would be 
paid up at once, so that the society would have some Rs 1,000 with which to stait work 
The San lila weavers on the other hand, were poor and would nearly all of them pay up the 
value of thou sh u e 3 by instalments It was calculated that each society would require 
about Rs 5,000 to enable it to start work on a scale sufficient to arouse publio interest and 
so secure success, aud it was suggested that Government should advance this amount 
The Registrar considered that the rule pievailing in the case of rural societies that the 
alvauce should be only equal to the amount of capital actually subscribed by the members 
of a society unduly hampered poor societies if strictly adopted, and would not meet 
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the case of the Sandila and Tanda societies It seemed to him sufficient qualification for 
a Government grant if the society to whom it was given consists of persons who had 
become convinced of the benefits of co operation and were prepared to make some sacrifice 
on their own part These conditions wore present m tho case of the two societies 
mentioned, and there was every reason to hope that good uso would be mado of the grant 
One of the chief functions of the societies would be to popularise improved hand looms and 
appliances and their establishment should have a good eilect in widening the views of the 
weaving class and lendermg them more ready to adapt thomsolvo3 to new conditions The 
Registrar theiefore proposed that Rs 5,000 should bo lent to each of these societies, the 
rate of interest to be 5 pm cent per annum and the principal to be repayable m each case 
after a lapse of three years by ten annual instalments of Rs 500 The proposals, which 
were ref en el to the Government of India with the recommendation that the loans should 
he given as an expenment, wore sent onto tho Secret iry of State for orders In his 
despatch no 59 (Revenue), dated tho 28th May, 1909, the Sccietary of State sanctioned the 
proposals purely as an expeiimental measure He suggested, howevei, that in the case of 
the Sandila society, in view of tho small contributions which it was proposed to lequire 
from the members the Government loin should be limited foi the time being to Ra 3,000, 
and that its mcreise beyond that amount to Rs 5,000 as a maximum should be contingent 
on the subscribers having paid up instalments due from them In intimating this sanction 
the Government of India asked that the progress of the two societies in question should be 
specially noticed in the annual report on the working of the co operatixe credit societies in 
this province 

In December, 1909, the Registiar of Cooperative Societies reported that a society on 
the lines originally proposed was inaugurated on the 17tl) September, 1909, in Sandila 
with the Rs 3,000 advanced by Government and a sum of Rs 2,500 deposits, received 
through the Registiai, from private persons, a loan department was opened and also a 
store for the supply of yarn Some difficulty was experienced at first in inducing the 
weavers to come forward, but this was surmounted by the help of M Kabul Ahmad, owing 
to whose business capacity and energy tho yarn store made a very good start (the sales for 
November amounted tower Rs 1,900), members being enthusiastic at the result achieved 
m delivering them from dependence on the mahajan for their supplies There was thus 
every prospect ol ultimate success In Tanda, however, the difficulties encountered were much 
greater A considerable number of the rich Julahas in the town wero themselves doalers 
m yarn and employeis of lured labour on their looms, and profited, or imagined they did so, 
from the state of poverty and dependence in which tho poorer Julahas weie subme ged 
When the scheme was first started many of these expressed a wish to join the society, but 
probably they did not understand the full scope of the scheme, oi if they did, they intended 
while openly supporting it, to prevent its success being over such as to compete seriously 
with themselves It was thoiofore held, after consultation with tho district authorities, 
that the pioposed scheme of a large society for the sale of yarn and granting of loans would 
have little prospect of success The richer Julahas, even ifjmduced to come in, would not 
really work in the interests of the society , while if they were excluded tho depres t ed classes 
would not have the enlerpnse or capacity to manage it themselves in face of the opposition 
and competition which would be encountered It was accordingly decided to attack tbe 
problem from a diffeient side and to attempt to form small ciedit societies among the 
poorer weavers of tbe different quarteis of the town Such small societies — so small that 
they could he efficiently managed by the members themselves— had been highly successful 
among weavers and aritznns in other towns, and there seemed no reason why they should 
not he equally successful in Tanda It was pioposed to fix the value of the shares at Rs 9 
each, payable by instalments of one or two annas monthly, so that no ono need be precluded 
V f from joining on account of poverty By means of these small societies it was hoped to improve 

(he economic condition ot the poorei weavers and to teach them the advantages of co 
operation In course of time they would possibly advance a step further and combine to 
form their own central bank and tostait a store for the supply of yarn Meanwhile it 
was proposed that with the advance sanctioned by tbe Secretary of State the Registrar of 
Co operative Societies should himself pel form the function of a central bank, distiibuto 
the money to the small Societies, and control the use they made of it He therefore asked 
for permission to proceed in Tanda on the above lines, and suggested that since theio 
would he, as in the case of Sandila, no share capital paid up at the initiation of the society, 
the amount of the advance for Tanda should be restricted to Rs 3,000 Theso proposals 
were sanctioned by the Ldcal Government 

The annual reports of the Registrar of Co operative Societies show the progress made 
by these societies In the leport for 191011 it was stated that, m addition to the 
Government advance of Rs 3,000 at 5 per cent , the Sandila society bad obtained more 
capital by deposits at 7 per cent There were 129 members who subscribed monthly 
instalments towards shares at the rate of four annas per loom and the amount of share 
capital held by them was Rs 550 Admissions had been most carefully made and loans 
cautiously advanced, and the result was that though overRs 5,000 was outstanding in 
loans none of it w’as in arrears The yarn store had become a most popular institution 
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Sales during the year amounted to Its 36,233 The society was worked by a committee 
of the weaver*, themselves, but M Kabul Ahmad was always at hand to give them the 
benefit of his valuable advice The net piofit of the loan depai tment for the year was 
Its 421 and that of the yarn stoie Its 97 In oidei to encouiage others to join the 
society and thh membcis to make all then purchases at the store it was decided to take a 
few rupees fiom the profits ol the loan depaitment and to declare a dividend of two pies m 
the rupee on tho puichascs of members In Txnda 17 small muhallawar societies weie 
formed with 3S5 members and a capital of o\ei Its 6,000, they worked perfectly during the 
yeai and the establishment of a contial bank facilitated the extension of the system Loans 
were ad\nnced for the purchase of yarn and the payment of old debts, but the main feature of 
the business was the giving of advances on the pledge of pieces of cloth at three fourths of 
their price 

In 1911 12 it was reported that the Sandih society was in a flourishing condition , 
there were 154 membeis and nearly Rs 46,000 worth ol yarn was sold The total profits 
of the jeai amounted to Rs 552 tud a bonus of two pies per lupee was paid on the 
purchases of members The benefits of the society were much appreciated by the veaveis 
The Tan la societies were also m a flouiishing condition, the number of societies having 
risen to 2) with 541 merabero The capital bad mci eased and while loans were 
adv anced for all necessary objects the bulk ol it was dev otol to the pui chase of jam and 
the trade in cloth, 19 members also purchased and woiked Serampur looms 

In 1912 13 it was reported that the yam stoic at Sandila was in a sound position and 
had proved a success The sale ol yarn dui ing the year exceeded Rs 55,000, the number 
of numbus rose to 209, and the society distributed a bonus of two pics per lupee on sales 
besides x small dividend The Tandx societies wvic not specifically mentioned In 
1913 14 it was leport.d that the Sandila society and yarn store continued to flourish, 
profhs being hig'aei than m the previous yeir The society had neatly 300 members and 
the question ol splitting it up into smaller and more easily manage 1 units was under 
consideration There was also a school for the training of pupils in the use of improved 
hand looms and fly shuttle looms were being gradually, though slowly, adopted by the bandila 
wexv ers The Tnnda societies were placed on a soundei basis during tho year and enquiries 
wore being made with a view to secure better co ordination botweon these societies and the 
local weaving school 

* 

In 1914 15 it was reported that the yeai had Leon a very trying one for the weaving 
'handicraft owing to the effects of tho war, but that on the whole the Sxndila business was 
-satisfactory The Tanda societies were not specifically mentioned 

The sug \r industry 

11 On the 7 tli February, 1912, the Lieutenant Gov ernor held a sugar conference at 
Lucknow to considei tho improvement of the sugai industiy m the province As a lesult 
of the conference tho Local Government issued a resolution show mg the action desirable, not 
only to arrest the decline in and facilitate the expansion of the area under sugarcane, but 
also to encourage the propagation of the most valuable kinds of cane, and the extension of 
the crop in regions where at present it was little giown The Government ol India 
recogmzed that more than half the cano produced in India was giown m the United 
Provinces, and as the sugar industry was more v ital to this province than lo any other, they 
recommended to the Secretary of State tho appointment ol an expert sugar engineer for 
three seasons in order to make special enquiries into the agricultural and chemical aspects 
of the industry, and to work under the Government of this piovmce with a view to improving 
indigenous methods with small plant Mr Hulmo was accordingly appointed as sugar 
engineer and was available foi consultation by persons engaged in the sugar industry 
His services proved of such great value that it became necessary to ask the Government of 
Indiaifor an extension of his period of employment for another two seasons and a still furthei 
extension has just been sanctioned In this Government’s letter no 43 C , dated the 25th 
March, 1912, the Government of India were addressed with regard to a Government grant 
of Rs 30,000 towards a sugar factory owned by Raja Rai Lalta Prasad Bahadui in Pihbhit 
It w r as explained that the factory was in its third year of woikmg, and that its operations 
were being watched with keon interest throughout Rohilkhand as tho first central factory in 
the province instituted and managed by Indian enterprise The success of the factory 
would have a very material effect in hastening the development of sugar production m tho 
province, w hile its failure would confiim the idea then prevalent that a sugar f actoiy w orking 
with cano was too complicated to bo managed with any hope of success by an Indian firm 
The Raja had incurred considerable loss during the previous two years owing to the failure 
of his machinery to give the outturn anticipated and owing to breakdowns at critical periods 
of working, he had also been handicapped by the incompetence of his engineering staff. 
The chief cause of his ill success was, however, not so much the inefficiency of his employes 
as the initial mistakes mxde in the installation of his machinery A properly installed 
factory would employ only a small number of men, but the Raja’s machinery was so badly 
put together that many of the operations had to be done by hand, with the result that hia 
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labour bill was very heavy Mr LIulrae after visiting the factory lopirletl that re irrauge 
meats and le placements of machinery weio indispensable if the factoiy was to bo put into 
efficient woi king ordei, and ho estimated the cost involved at Rs 00,000 Although the 
Rnja’s enterprise hid not so fai been n commercial succoss it lnd proved entremoly 
instructive, ns it had been at olio tune stated that the main difficulties of a central factory 
would le found in the supply of cane while in the present case no auch difficulty hnd m 
fact been expencnccd All thocaue noeded to woik the factoiy was brought in h\ the 
tenants of tlio Raja’s own estate, indeed the factoiy was overwhelmed with cane and the 
difficulty was to v orU it oft 

The cultivators appeared extremely pleased at being lolievcd from the labour of 
making pin at a time when then oxen were roquired foi preparing the ground for sugar- 
cane, and above all at boing fiecd from the Klnndsau and his methods This experience, 
which the Lieutenant Governoi regarded as of the utmost value, coincided with th it of 
planters m the east of tho province, and there appealed to be no doubt that given a fair price, 
cultivators generally would eventually glow as much sugarcane as a factory could handle 
whei ever a factory was started This would, subject of couiso to n certain limit, mean an 
mcreaso in cultivation proportionate to tiro ovtonsion of sugar factories It, thoroforo appear 
desirablo to tho Lioutonant Governor, both from the point of view of sugar cultivation and as 
an object lesson to othei sugar manufacturers, that tins factory should receive assistance from 
Government, provided only that Government did not associate itself with the factory ns a 
commercial venture, and tint public mtoicsts could bo shown to bo directly served by such 
assistance His Honour accordingly recommended that support should he given in the form 
of a grant ofRs 30,000 on these two grounds, and also on tho conditions first that it could 
and would he usod in place of an official demonstration factory and second, thnt Government 
should obtain and would he given facilities for uang it vs attuning ground for sugar 
engineers and boilers Apprentices would be sent to the factory fioni the v technical schools 
to lounsug.il working and thus provide a supply of trained men it dy to work m new 
factories as they spiatig up 

This would be a great step forward, as the Inch of men with experience of sugar 
machinery constituted one of tho most difficult features of the existing situation A 
demonstration factory, combined with an institution for training sugar engineers and 
boilers would, if initiated by Government, involve a very considerable outlay, and the 
Lieutenant Governor considered that tho opportunity then proscntiug itself for securing 
those idiautngcs without such outlay should not he missed, more ospe'i illy as thoso 
advantages w ould be accompanied, in tho probable ev ont of the factory proving a commercial 
success, by a general stimulus to the industry in the prov incc 

The proposed grant was sanctioned by tho Government of India in April 1912 

The giant w as made on tho condition that firm expended a larger sum in introducing the 
requisite machinery into then factory Tho new machinery was installed ml 918 and 
since then tho factoiy has had throe successful years aud may now be rogardel as an 
assured succ ss As a lcsult of tho prosperous season of 1914 15 the film devote 1 the sum 
of £ 5,000 fi om the pioftts of tho ye ir to the purchase of additional machinery, and this 
yeai owing to the high puce of sugir tho factory has had another vciy satisfactory season 
The sugai turned out sells at tho sime price isKhandsxri sugai and is taken by orthodox 
Hindus The puces realized this year foi then fimt sugar hav^ been as high as Us 17 per 
maundandthe molasses have been selling unusually well The staff being at present entirely 
Indian, the expenses of woiking arc low and tho machinery', much of which has boon 
carefully selected by Mr Hulme, is in fust class oidei, and a good extraction is obtained 
Under these circumstances theie can be no question of tho success or the entoipiisc but ns 
it is puvutoly owned and no dividends me doelmcd, figuies is to profits roahved cannot bo 
given It is, however, now established that giv eu a certain amount ot initial advice and 
expert supervision, a central factory can bo successfully' lun by Indian®, and although no 
new factoiy has been started a certain number of projects have boen mooted, somo of which 
will very possibly materialize 

Two young men who desired n training in sugai engineering have boon sent to the 
factoiy this yeai, and one of them applied on the giound that he wished to open a factory' m 
another part of the province 

12 In this Government’s letter no 1G61, dated tho 23id August, 1912, the Govern- 
ment of India m the Department of Rev euuo and Agriculture weie addressed with regard 
to the giant of a loan undor the Agucultuusls’ Loans Act, 1884, tow aids the establishment 
of a central sugar factoiy in tho Gorakhpur district It was explained that Messrs 
J Macdonald, G R Macdonald and Farquliar Mackmnon, tho proprietors of tho Babbnauli 
indigo concern situated m paigana Sidhun Jobna m tho Gorakhpur district, bad approached 
Government with a request for a loan of Rs 5 lakhs on tho seemity of the estate to enable them 
to start a central sugar factory Tho Lieutenant Governoi hid had occasion to observ e with 
some misgiving the effects of the extending impoits of sugar on the agriculture of those- 
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tracts of the province where the production of sugai or gur was an important factoi m 

mial economy A decline in the area undei cane must seriously affect the general 

prosperity of such tiacts, and there was reason to believe that such a decline was threatened 

m the eastern diatncts of the piovmce The situation was at that time partieulaily 

acute in Goiakhpui since the shrinking ol the area under cane was in that district to 

coincide with the stoppage of poppy cultivation This tiact was peculiarly adapted to 

the growth of sugarcane, and gut was pi oduced so cheaply that the gui working factories 

of the piovmce, including Rosa, diow their raw mateml from Goiakhpur or Behar In 

the j ear 1912 the puce of gui fell so low that it haidly paid to crush the cane and much 

was left standing In the eastern districts the cultivator had not the Punjab gur market 

to fall back on, and with poppy going or gone and gui almost unsaleable his prospects of 

paying his rent at existing lates was most piecanous Cane was, however, quite able to 

replaco the poppy, provided it could find a local maiket in central frctones Without 

some such development a severe set back to cane cuUivati on seemed inevitable, and it was 

difficult to see how ronts could stand To encourage the growth of such central factories 

one striking success was required to secure e\ery prospect of capital flowing in for similar 

enterprises Tim proposal put forward by Messrs Macdonald and Mickmnon therefore 

appealed to the Lieutenant Govoinor both opportune and deserving of support The 

Babhnauli concern was situated in the east of the Goiakhpur district some 17 miles from 

Kasia A now railway line was under construction and would pass within a mile of the 

proposed central factoi} The factoiy had excellent farm buildings and a fine stock of 

cattle and was well equipped with agricultural machinery It lay in the bhjt tract which 

is remarkable for its retention of moisture lrngation was rarely required, and in any case 

a safe supply of water existed for emergencies while the soil was rich m lime constituents, 

so that the two chief requisites for cane cultivation wore already available The poten 

tialities of the estate had been exhaustively examined by the sugar engineer and the Direc 

to" Of Agriculture, and the former officer reported that the estato was eminently adapted 

to supply a factory of the size proposed, l e , one which could turn out 3,000 tons of sugar in 

100 da} s, and that the land available for cane cultivation was of high productive value and 

more than sufficient in extent to produce the required quantity after allowing for rotation 

crops and fallowing With these conclusions the local authorities were in full agreement 

and they considered that a sugar factory at Babhnauli would start with exceptionally good 

chances of success The organization of the cane suppl} , which had proved a stumbling- 

block m the Behar factories, would hero present no difficulty Tho estate was managed 

by European planters who could put down good canes with the best cultivation and supply 

their tenants with good seed Cane would reach the factory at tho proper stage of 

ripeness and tho usual losses by inversion would thus be eliminated The indigo business 

had brought the management into closo relations with the neighbouring tenants and 

arrangements could thus be made to securo the cutting of cane at tho proper date and for 

growing canes with the early or late ripening habit Further, owing to the local cheap 

ness ol cane no other part of the province offered an equal chance of success The pro 

prietors of the concern originally estimated the cost of erecting the factory with the ^ 

most modern machinery at Its 5 lakhs and asked foi a loan of that amount The sugar 

expert, however, estimated the cost at approximately Its 8} lakhs, in addition to Rs 21 

lakhs for working capital and Rs 20,000 for pumping machinery In view of this estimate 

the proprietors asked for an immediate loan of Rs 5 lakhs with a possiblo further idvance 

of Rs 2$ lakhs, at 5 per cent interest Subsequently, liowev er, they asked definitely foi 

a loan of Rs 7 lakhs Tho property which they proposed to hypothecate to this loan had 

been carefully valued by the Director of Land Records and Agricultuic and by the district 

authorities , and the Board of Rovcnue agreed with the local officers that at a safe com 

putation the property, excluding land held on occupancy tenures and on lease, which was 

nominally non transferable, could be valued at Rs 10 J lakhs The s motion of the Govern 

ment of India was accordingly asked to tho grant of a loan of Rs 7 lakhs under the 

Agriculturists' Loans Act, 1884, to the proprietors of the Babhnauli indigo concern for 

the purpose of starting a sugar factory in the Gorakhpur district, interest being t the 

reduced rate of 5 per cont and the loan repayable by equal yearly instalments spiead over 

20 years and beginning two years after tho grant of the loan Tho Government of India 

sanctioned the loan, but considered that it was doubtful whether tho Agriculturists’ Loans 

Act was intended for loans of this natuio, and directed that tho loan should be cashed 

under the head of Miscellaneous and bo made from the provincial loan account They 

also suggested .that the loan should be subject to conditions lor assistance in demonstration 

and training in improved methods of manufactuie such as had been accepted in the case 

of the Pilibhit Sugar Factory mention! d in tho preceding pxragiaph Meanwhile the pro 

prietors of the concern had formed themselves into a company incorporated in England 

under the name of the United Provinces Sugar Company, Limited 

Their first working season was a short one, as they were unable to get up then heavy 
machinery owing to breaks in the railway lines Their second season (1914 151 should 
have been a much better one, but they had various difficulties to contend with , the 
machinery was designed by an expert sugar maker with Java experience and was 
nob altogether suited for working tho canes of this province, and extraction was not so 
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high as might leisonably be expected Lastyeai, however, the factory noil cd withouta 
hitch New plant had been put down, and a Mr MatGInslnu, who had had wide experience 
of sugar manufacture in India, had been appointed manager, the rusnlt of t!ic change m 
management being most satisfactory Tho first two seasons the tompam lmd Chinese 
pan boilois but Inst season they woikcd entirely vifch Indian pan 1 oilcis In ( y lmd Tim do 
a sugar of good class which was selling well It lnd the colour and sire of gram of the 
sugar made in Indian refineries mid In liens liked it Unfortunately, however, tlm whole 
of the aroa from which cane was procured suffered seveicly from last yeir’s floods and 
the factoiy expencncod a shortage of cane Tho company nro now endeavouring to placo 
the business on a stuctly commercial basis, and nro taking steps to transfer themselves 
from England to India ns this will save them a large sum in home charges while with 
the directors in India changes can bo authon/ed nt once without rof« rcncc to England and 
the accounts be audited quickly in this country Given ono good year which they' have 
nevei had yet the company should in fact achieve very’ marked success now that the initial 
difficulties have been overcome 


The siik industry 

13 In November 1910 the Director of Land Records and Agriculture was asked 
to investigate the feasibility of silk worm rearing with a view to establishing the prolnc 
tion of silk in the province upon a commercial basis The Director reported that, after 
examining the possibilities of en nnd mull erry silk, lie considered the rearing of en silk 
worms to be more suitable to villige conditions, though it could not bo developed ns a 
cottage industry owing to tho necessity for giving the worms a house to themselves At 
the time of this report Munshi Akhtni Muhammad Khan, Deputy Collector, Slmhjnhnnpur, 
was engaged in experimenting with the rearing of eri silk worms, and it was decided to 
recommend the pi icing of tins office! on special duly’ for tho purpose of ascertaining tho 
commercial prospects of sericulture in the prov nice, and lie was asked to submit detailed 
proposals On receipt of these tho Government of India were addressed, with the request 
that the deputation lccommended 1 e sanctioned On the 5th May, 1911, the Local Govern- 
ment authorized the carrying out of the scheme winch lnd been forwarded for the 
establishment of a model scncuUnrnl farm at Slnlij ilmnpur, and it was agreed that the business 
side should be managed by tho deputy collector is a private v enture for his own profit or 
loss An establishment of two clerks and two peons was provided with efTect from the 1st 
May, 1911, and the experiment was sanctioned for a period of two years, which was sub 
sequcntly extended by one year, as it was evident flint the cxpenmental work had not 
continued long enough to allow of definite conclusions being arrived nt A report on the 
work which lnd been done at the farm j was received in July, 1013, and ns it nppeared that 
there was a possibility of ultimate sueccss Gov ernment sanctioned the continuance of the 
experiment for another year to the 30th April, 1915, on tho understanding that the industry 
should be placed on such a footing that it could continue to exist when t lie special officers 
services were withdrawn It was finally decided to continue the experiment up to the end 
of a period of fi\ o y’ears and tho experimental farm was closed down on the 30th Apul, 
1916 It cannot bo said that the experiments prov ed a commercial success The total 
quantity of en cocoons likely to be available during the year 1915 was estimated at 70 
maunds only, while the total quantity produced by cultivators in the province ind pur- 
chased by’ tho farm during the three years ending the 31st March, 1914, was less than nine 
maunds A market has not been found either foi the cocoons or for tho cloth The largest 
silk mills in India decline to have ntiy tiling to do with eri silk cocoons, beciuse they 
contain portions of the chrysalides, and the Bennres silk weavers likewise decline to tike 
up this silk The spinning of eri silk pi esents special features owing to tho fact that the 
filament is not laid by the worm in one continuous length, but m n numbei of short .lengths 
of a few y’ards only, so that it cannot bo thrown or reeled ns with mulbeiry or otliei silks 
and has to be tieated ns silk waste It does not lend itself satisfactorily to hand spinning 
owing to the difficulty of keeping the yarn oven It has also been found impracticable to 
acclimatize tho woims to the plains so that the supply of seed would lnvo to be renewed 
yeaily from outside the province thus’mnking it very difficult to introduce eri silk culture 
as a village industry, apart from tho fact that the puce hitherto obtainable for the silk 
cloth has been such that it would not pay the cultivator to take up tho production of the 
cocoons 

The central emporium at Cawnpore 

^ On tho 1st October, 1915, a central emporium or d0p6twas opened at Cawnpore 
for the display and sale of the smaller manufactures of tho villages and towns of the 
province,\ particularly artwaro and such small wares ns brass, embroidery’, w oodw ork, 
pottery, printed cloths, mats, cutlery, etc The emporium is being managed by’ a business 
firm and the operations are conducted under the supervision of tho Dnector of Industries 
The intention is that it should bo a focus for the many small industries of tho province, 
and aim at the maintenance of a proper and umfoim standard of work and tho regulariza- 
tion of supply and demand It is also hoped that it will be a means of reaching wider 
markets m ^urope, America and elsewhere Sums of Rs 10,000 weie allotted last year 
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and this yeai for the management of the business, including the compilation of illustra- 
ted price list and a considerable amount of advertising, while a recoverable advance of 
Rs 5,000 was also made for tho collection and purchase of leliable specimens and stock 
The emporium has made an excellent start and has already been of considerable help to 
manj ot the minor industries It was anticipated that several months Mould elapse before 
the lepresentation of such mdustnes might bo regarded as comparatively complete, but 
with the assistance of more than 100 Indian gentlemen a\ho aie working as Honorary 
Trade Correspondents in the various districts, that stage has now 1 een piactically leached 
An illustrated ait catalogue has just been published and an effort will be made to secure 
wider markeis While the collection of representative goods from all parts of'the piovince 
lias been pioceeding, the emporium has been opened to the public and the local sales have 
exceeded expectations The interest taken by the public of Cawnpore and by visitors 
has been remarkable, and the fact that all the goods ai e warranted to be of standaid 
quality and are maiked with fixed prices has proved a considerable attraction The results 
achieved aie most promising and theie is reasonable ground to believe that in the near 
future the goods represented in the emporium will begin to move out to new fields 
Orders have all eady been filled for sample consignments to London and South Africa and 

a ptofit of some Rs 700 was made for the period ending the 31st March, 1916 

The glass iadusiri 

15 In their Revenue and Agncultuie department, lettei no 1463/87 — 2, dated the 

21st December, 1915, the Government of India sanctioned the grant to the new Firozabad 
Bangle makers’ Society of a loan of Rs 2,000 from Government on condition that the 

remainder of the caprtal required, viz Rs 3,000, was raised from a district or central co 

operative bank or by private philanthropic effoit The primaiy object of this society is 
to enable the local shishgars to avail themselves of the piesent unique oppoxtunity for 
capturing the import trade in bangles, which amounted last year to £483,555 north from 
Austria alone, and when the Hon’ble Raja Kushalpal Singh, Chairman of the Municipal 
Board of Firozabad, through whom the society is being supervised, was infoimed of the 
Government of India’s oidtrs, he intimated his willingness to guarantee the loan of the 
balance to the society from a district or central bank and oiders weie issued foi tho pay- 
ment of the Government loan 

16 The Local Government has also been in correspondence with the Government 
of India regarding the grant of a loan of Rs 20,000 on easy terms to a Mr Ishwai Das 
Varshnei to assist him m establishing a glass wolking factory at Bijhoi m the Moradabad 
district - Mr Varshnei has had considerable experience of this industry, having been lessee 
of the Talagaon Glass Works for seven years, while he has more recently taken over the 
Upper India Glass Works* at Ambala The Government of India have made ceitam 
enquiries about this proposal, which wore considered at the last meeting of the Board of 
Industries of this province, held on the 14th September, 1916, and the Government of 
India will be further addressed 


APPENDIX I (a) 

Supplementary note on assistance to industries 

1 Mr Rustomjee of Cawnpore repoi ted that he was desnous of investing Rs 15,000 paragraph 17 (a) 
to Rs 20,000 m the establishment of a factory foi making paints and varnishes, which of ^relimiupry note 
would, he pointed out, be a new development foi these piovinces, and asked Government 

to help him with a grant or subsidy of Rs 5,000 The application was placed before the 

Board of Industries, who recommended that Government should guarantee a profit of 

S per cent per annum for the first thiee years upon the capital invested, subject to a total 

guarantee of Rs 5,000 The Director of Industucs was then asked what paiticulai 

qualifications or experience Mi Rustomjee had foi running a factory of this type and 

whether ho could give any estimate as to his prospects of commeicial success , also whether 

it was a fact thaifc he could pul Rs 15,000 or Rs 20,000 into the business The applicant 

has since asked the Directoi of Industries to suspend his application as he with others is 

now engaged in a largei scheme for which it is nob anticipated any financial aid from 

Government will be sought, although it is probable that they will ask foi technical , 

assistance 

* 

2 The Director of the Gorakhpur T laming Factory, Limited, applied to Government 
foL a loan of Rs 7,500 at a leasonable late of mtei est The balance sheet of this company 
for the year ending the 30th June, 1915, showed that the total loss on the yeai’s trading 
avas Rs 5,044 The company appear to have done scarcely any work duiwg that year 
owing to want of woikmg capital If the shaieholders would meet the calls on thou 
shares this difficulty might be overcome, but they la< k the confidence to do so The factory 
is, however, said to be well equipped and the manager is reasonably qualified, w bile the 
Directors believe that a measure of financial assistance from Government would have the 
effect of restoring confidence The factory is at present devoting special attention to 
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the production of varnished 01 “ patent 51 leather, which was formerly imported mainly 
from Germany, and they are also prepared to take up the tanning of goat skins for export 
if thpy can obtain the necessary capital The Director of Industries considers that a loan 
bv Government 01 even a direct subsidy would be justified on the ground that the 
factory is undertaking pioneer work, and lie was accordingly asked to obtain the views 
of the Board of Industries in the matter At their meeting of the 14th September the 
Board resolved that Goveinment be lecommended to grant a loan of Its 5,000 to the 
company v 1 

3 The Dnector of Industnes has repoited that the perfume manufacturers at 
Kanaui are prepared to combine to foi m a limited liability company w ith the capital of 
Es 30,000 and to put up a central model factory wheie spirit perfumes can be made and 
improvements shown in the methods of distilling essential oils The mam concessions asked 
for by the manufacturers are — 

(i ) the provision of lectified spuit fieo of duty, 

(n) a guarantee by Government of interest on the capital foi the fiist five years 

These proposals were placed befoie the Board of Industries at then last meeting and 
m the meantime the Local Government has sanctioned the i=sue of 100 gallons of spirit 
duty free to the Director of Industries foi experimental purposes in connection with the 
perfume industry The Board have asked foi certain further information before making a 
definite recommendation 

4 A sum of Es 5,000 has been leseived m the current year foi assistance to minor 
industries, such as pencil making and button making, and the Directoi of Industries has 
been asked to work out suitable schemes foi the allotment of the money He reports 
that so far no practicable pioposal has been made to him by would-be manufacturers 

5 In order to assist village dyois to oveicome the difficulties experienced by them 
owing to the shortage of dyestuffs m this country, Goveinment lecently sanctioned a 
recoverable advance of Es 10,000 foi the purchase, at the late auction of dyestuffs ex SS 
Barenfels at Calcutta, of a ceitain quantity of dyes on behalf of the Government Dyemg 
School at Cawnpore from where it v\ as intended that they should subsequently be distributed 
to village consumers Appioximately half of this sum was utilized in the purchase of 
dyes at the auction, and the balance is being used in the puichase of other dyes fi orn 
England 

6 The Directoi of Industnes has been endeavouring to woik out a scheme for 
financing, thiough the Bank of Bengal with the help of a Goveinment guarantee, small 
deserving concerns which aie intrinsically sound but in need o: additional capital for 
new machinery or extended working expenses, and to winch the piesidency banks do not 
caie to lend money, especially unclei piesent conditions, owing to the smallness of the 
amounts required and a bank’s inability to gauge the aotual position and prospects of the 
business or to watch oi supeivise its pi ogress The small banks are equally unwilling 
to assist as they expect highei retuins than these concerns are likely to be able to afloia 
The loan required would be from Es 10,000 to Es 50,000 in ea'ch case Government would 
satisfy itself that prospects weie favouiable and the piomoters honest, and the hank would 
then accept the security offeied by the borroweis, which in the ordinary course would be 
quite sufficient to cover the loan, plus a Government guarantee of the amount of the loan 
The Local Government would anange to keep m touch with the undertaking and could 
at any moment call upon the bank to foreclose, if thought necessary, merely by withdiawing 
the Government guarantee The points of the scheme are that no actual money is m 
ordinary cases needed from Goveinment, that loans would only be given when the applicant 
could provide a total security exceeding the amount of the loan, and that advances would 
only be made when examination showed reasonable prospects of a commercial success 
Finally, should loss result, it would be less than if Government had itself undertaken the 
experiment Befoie working out the scheme' m detail it was decided to obtain the 
views of the Government of India as to the chances of such suggestions being accepted 
by them, but when this was about to be done the Dnector of Industries asked that the 
matter might be deferred, as he had in view anothei means of financing these small 
enterprises He had consulted one oi two leading Indian gentlemen and was trying to form 
amongst them an Industrial Development Syndicate , they had assured him that they would 
carry the scheme through, but he found it difficult to induce them to make a stait The 
Dnector then tried to persuade a large film of financiers in_ Calcutta to extend then 
operations to the United Piovinces, he furnished the firm with some concrete pi oposals, 
but is doubtful whether loans of Es 20,000 to Es 50,000 each would be sufficient to attract 
them They have since intimated that they did not care to handle the business He 
also reported that another large firm was digesting a scheme which he had put before 
them for a syndicate dealing with the United Provinces only, but be did not think it would 
mature before the cold weather 
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APPENDIX 1(b) 

In August, 1908, the Goa eminent of India were addressed with regard to a proposal to Paragraph 17 ( b 
make advances for the encouragement of the weaving industry It was explained that of preliminary note 
among other recommendations of the Industrial Conference of 1907, it was suggested that 
action should be taken foi the improvement of this industry, and schools were started at 
Tanda, Moiadabad and Saharanpur under the supervision of local committees These 
schools, it was explained, were doing good work and pupils would shortly be passed out 
of them When this occurred it would be essential for the success of the scheme that 
these students should be encouiaged to set up looms in their own homes, but as the great 
majority weie not in a position to do this without assistance, the Local Government 
therefore desired to make over to the school committees a small sum of money as a 
recoverable advance to be distributed by them as loans to the weaveis The amount 
required would not exceed Its 5,000 and the repayment of the money would be sufficiently 
seemed as the looms given to the weavers would remain the property of the committees 
until the last instalment had been paid As, however, the advances were of a novel 
character the sanction of the Government of India was asked and obtained to the proposal 
Orders were then issued to the Director of Land Records and Agriculture placing a sum 
of Rs 800 , or approximately half the proposed amount, at the disposal of each of these 
school committees, and it was said that they should be encouraged to add as much from 
money raised in the distnct, that all sums intended foi distribution as advances, whethei 
obtained from Government or locally should be placed in a loan account which should be 
kept quite separate fiom the income and expenditure accounts of the schools, that 
instalments repaid might be used for further loans and Government would give further 
assistance if necessary at a later period on a consideration of the sums repaid and of 
further requirements, that intei est at roughly 6£ per cent should be charged on these 
loans and the amount being added to the principal, the whole should be recovered in equal 
instalments — thus for a loom costing Rs 30 the advance might be put at Rs 32 and 
recovered in, say, 16 instalments , that agreements should be made with the recipients 
that the looms would lemain the property of the committers until the last instalment 
had been paid and that they would be taken hack on ai rears accruing, with forfeiture 
of last payments It wms added that the loans however must not be given 
lidisarimmately, as there were cases m which an advance was not necessaiy, for example, 
a landholder who had sent a student to a school might faiily be expected to provide a 
loom for him, and that in paiticulai the committees should see that advances were given 
only to competent men, as it would be a bad object-lesson if the weavers provided with 
looms w£ie unable to make them pay Diaft forms of accounts to be maintained at the 
schools were also approved In March, 1909, the transfer of the weaving school at 
Saharanpui to Deoband was sanctioned and an advance of Rs 500 was made to the new 
sohool for the grant of loans to passed pupils for the purchase of looms 

2 In August, 1913, the difficulty experience! by weavers on leaving the w eaving 
schools in continuing their work owing to the high price of cotton yarn was bi ought to 
the notice of Government It was reported taat in the cases ol the Shahjahanpui and 
Tanda weaving schools it was not necessary to supply cotton yarn as it could be purchased 
locally, that the Bara Banki and Deoband schools alrea ly supplied yarn to students, and 
that the Sandila Weaveis’ Co operative Society had a yarn store attached to the ci edit 
branch which was working successfully The Moradabad school was thus the only 
institution which had no facilities of its own but it desired to undutake the supply of 
yam to passed students, and a non recuinng grant of Rs 500 was accoidingly sanctioned 
to the school m ordei to enable the school committee to lay m a stock of yarn for this 
purpose, the receipts supplying the necessary funds for the pui chase of yarn for the 
following year The committee weie instructed to distribute the yarn at cost price and 
only to ex students 

3 In January, 1915, non-ieeurring grants of Rs 400 each weie sanctioned foi the 
weaving schools at Mu/affaruagai and Shahjahanpui to enable the school committees to 
stock yarn and spaie puts of fly shuttle looms for sale to ex-students The committees 
were mstiuctcd to sell these articles at cost price, the leceipts being credited to a special 
fund to proude for the pui chase of further stocks 

4 In Apnl, 1916, the Dnector of Industries of this piovince forwarded ioi the 
consideration of Government a scheme for the establishment of a central wea\mg supply 
stores for the benefit of the hand loom weavers of the province He stated that expenence 
seemed to show that the extension of the use of the fly-shuttle hand loom had been retarded 
to a marked degiee by the difficulty experienced in obtaining accessories and lenewals 
when required, and by the high prices chaiged for these when supplied , in curtain cases, 
too, the renewals had been unsatisfactory, with the consequence that the fly-shuttle loom 
had been unjustly condemned The need for a central supply store for the supply of 
fly shuttle loom accessories was plain, and such a store would also be of gi eat use to all 
weavers of the province, both throw-shuttle and fly shuttle, if it also stocked and supplied 
yarn, for in many districts it had been found that excessive puces had been charged foi 
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tarn, and even m the district aided weaving schools attention had had to be drawn repeatedly 
to this feature He therefore proposed that a central weaving supply stores should be opened 
at Benares m connection with the Government Central Weaving Institute, the object being 
to supply fly shuttle sleys and accessories, the former of which it was pioposed to have made 
by the Government Carpentiy School at Bareilly, or nndei their dnection and also to 
supplj yirn pnmanly to all district aided weaving schools and secondarily to all weavers 
either dnect or through the weaving schools One of the results of the establishment of the 
suggested stores would he, it was hoped, to bring the individual veaveis into closer touch 
with the district aided schools, and a second result should be the ensuring of yam being 
made available to weaveis at fan prices The Dneclor consideied that developments ol 
the scheme which might be reasonably looked for at a later stage were the provision 
of sized warps and the dyeing of yarn Warps used by the village weavers were all at 
present band sized lesulting in veiy irregular sizing as the quantity to be put upon the 
warp could not be efficiently regulated , moreovei, it was almost impiaeticable to size by 
this method waipsot more than 50 yards in length while it cost scarcely any moio for 
labour to make a warp 300 or 400 yards long with proper maclnneiy Experiments had 
been made on hand looms with mill sized warps and, the losult was most satisfactory 
Mills had undeitaken to supply sized b dl waips prepared to any design, and these would 
be of great assistance to the village weavei, reducing his cost ol production The existence 
of the proposed stoies would also almost certainly lead to the establishment of arrange- 
ments lor dyeing yarn to ordei which would be a very desirable development Dyeing 
m small lots which must be the pi actiee when the individual weaver lias to make bis own 
arrangements for dyeing must necessarily involve a waste of dyes and chemicals, for the 
small dyer was unable to make full use of standing baths, neithei was be able, generally 
speaking, to use lus colours to the best advantage or to fix them pioperly upon the fibre, 
and the combined disadvantage resulted m the dyeing costing two or three times the 
amount it should have cost It was pioposed to utilize the services ofthe Government 
Dyeing School ati Caw npoie m the eaihei stages to meet the demand from the central 
supply store for dyed yarn, the linking up ot self contained airangements for dyeing 
would follow latei To start the scheme all that was reqmied was a recoverable advance 
ofKs 3,000, the running expenses would be trifling as the clerk m cliaige of the stoies 
at the Central Weaving Institute would take charge of the accounts and the store would 
be under the supai vision of the Principal of the Institute On the other hand, the 
recurring grant ot Rs 3,000 which the Institute received foi matenals and spare parts 
might be reduced to Rs ] ,000 for the purchase of spare pai ts only, the w oven productions of 
the Institute providing the funds for the purchase of materials from the supply store 
The adoption of tins system would be of benefit to the students as it would synchronise with 
the introduction of factoiy methods in the actual costing of the productions of tilts loom, 
and would necessitate the keeping of the accounts in such a manner that tlio margin of 
gross profit on the woven goods alter paying for the cost of yam could be seen at a glance 
A very small peicentage therefoio would need to he added to the purchase prices of all 
yarn and loom accessories stocked in the central supply store to cover contingencies The 
scheme was approved by Government and a recoverable advance of Rs 3,000 was 
sanctioned for starting it 


APPENDIX II. 

Existing non agricultural co operative societies may be divided into oiedit and non- 
ciedit societies Of the credit societies the few which have limited liability are of no 
importance fiom the industrial point of view, being mainly provident societies foi the 
benefit of officials, such as clerks of offices and the staffs ot the postal and telegraph 
departments In one or two cases then object is the financing of distributive trade The 
societies which have unlimited liability form the bulk of the credit societies These number 
about 165 and are almost entirely situated in towns They are foi tlio most pail of a mixed 
constitution and consist of petty traders and shop keepers with no community of industrial 
or even commercial interest There aie, however a certain number of these societies which 
rest on a basis of common industrial occupation Thus, theie are societies of cotton, silk 
and blanket weav ers, of calico printers, oi dyers, of tanners and shoe makers, of butchers, of 
saltpetre makers, of caipenters and durne makers and other similar industries But' these 
societies have in the great majority ot cases confined themselves to the piovisiou ol cheaper 
eiedil and have not aimed at the impiovement of the methods oi conditions of the industry 
concerned It is indeed a maxim of co operative piactice that the organization for distnbu 
tion and production should be distinct from the ci edit society which cannot properly undei 
take business of a semi speculative nature These credit societies have undoubtedly ' done 
g°od work in the direction of emancipating the artisan from his economic seivitudeto the 
middleman and money lender, often combined in the same peison, who is sometimes also the 
purveyoi ofthe artisan’s raw material But this class of society has shown little progress m 
the last two or threo years It has proved very difficult to infuse a co opeiative spmt or 
impart co operative instruction The members have often no stiong communal bond , 
it is difficult to get them to attend general meetings oi to hold legulai committee 
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mcetingo Enquiriei in open committee regarding the, utilisation of loans ire apt to 
be resented from a feai that trade secrets will be disclosed to competitors Moreover 
wo have not yet succeeded in evolving a satisfactoiy system for the fixation of repayment 
instalments A mombei may take a loan and improve his business the money has been 
absoibed in his working capital and he cannot repay m a short time, though he has made 
an excellent use of the money The society moieovei is afraid to tie up its money for a 
lengthy period —more specially as it has no effective means of ascei taming whether the 
capital has been laid out wisely or has been wasted It is therefore, afiaid to giant renewals 
and has to class as an eais sums whioh an industrial bank in touch with its constituents 
would not class as such The society has also far less peimanency than the agricultural 
society In artisan or trading communities the individual is far more migratory, and it is not 
unusual for a heavily indebted artisan or small trader to decamp in order to seek his fortunes 
elsewhere, leaving no tiace behind him His example is sometimes followed by others and 
the society collapses These are the general difficulties which beset the development of 
urban ci edit co opention for the small artisan and tiader, and they have naturally been 
accentuated by the War " It is hardly necessaiy in this note to point out that the continued 
slackness in tiade, the high puces of food, of raw material and often of the implements of 
the artisan’s craft have combined to depress the smaller and unoigamzed industries to the 
point, in some cases, of ruin The fabulous prices of dyes have paralysed the calico printing 
and dyeing tiades and have affected the weaver ol all classes of fabric severely Generally 
speaking, our experience with tlus class of credit society would appear to indicate that the 
piospects of successful development arc faint— in the case of societies organized on a basis of 
a common ciaft— unless the craft itself can be organized on cooperative lines and a 
corporate crvft spmt and intei est be thus cvlled into being 

Of non credit societies there ire only at piesent two of industrial importance the 
Bireilly caipentcrs’ workshop and the Sandila yarn store The formei is a society foi 
manufacture -and sale whose membeis consist of the local journeymen carpenters, and the 
latter is a separate sale society oiganized to provide the Sandila weaver with good and cheap 
yarn for cash at as low prices as possible Both these societies will bedeilt with later in 
detail 

During the last two 01 thice yeais the energies of the co opeiative department have 
been mainly concentiated on the organization of agueultural societies to the comparative 
neglect of industrial possibilities There has consequently been no systematic survey from 
the co operative point of view of such possibilities and the information available, save in 
lespect ot existing experiments, is scanty The concentration on the agucultuial side of 
co opexation has been deliberate and inevitable The central financing institutions found 
that the non agricultural society gave unsatisfactory financial results with a maximum of 
attention and risk The village agricultural society was fai more successful and satisfactory 
to deal with, while it required fai less detailed supervision The need of cheaper agricultural 
ci edit was acute and the field practically inexhaustible , indeed the fringe only lias yet been 
touched The small Government staff has had more than it could do to keep abi east of the 
development of agncultuial co opeiation, and bas therefore not been in a position to supply 
the lacuna, indeed fiom the co operative point of view we got better and more important 
lesults foi the supervision available from the village agncultuial society’' 

Mi Chatteijee, wdio was till recently Registrar of Co operative Sot leties, published in 
1908 a survey ot the industries of the United Provinces which m almost all instances suggests 
the pait which co operation might play in the development ot the industries he describes 
Except that these notes are in some instances somewhat out of date there is little that I can 
add, save wheie we have had actual experience with the working of co-operative societies 
in connection with the industries in question There is little doubt that there is hardly any 
industry which would not gain by the intioduction of co operation m some form among its 
woikers, because co operation, even, if it be only in the shape of co operation for credit, 
usually leads to cotnbinauon for more purely industrial purposes, and because such 
combination by raising the standard of comloit and life ioi the worker will improve the 
standaid of production fiom the point of view of the industry A high standard can hardly be 
expected from an artisan, specially if his be an artistic craft, whom the condition of his tiade 
keep at the bare level of subsistence I append some notes on the industrial societies m 
connection with which there is already some cooperative oigamzation, suggesting 
developments wheie possible 

In Allahabad the non agncultuial societies are almost all of the type where it is 
difficult to see how the industries and trades concerned can be helped by cooperative 
methols otherwise than by the provision of credit— which they are already getting 

In Benares there are six. silk weavers’ societies, three tanners’ and shoe makeis’ societies’ 
two durrie makers’ societies and societies for furniture makers, LhasLhas tatti makeis, and 
saltpetre manufacturers These societies all started well, but most of them have detenora 
ted and some of them have almost failed A c msiderable number of the silk weavers have 
sought the sheltei of the Insolvency Act and most of their societies are in an unsatisfactory 
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condition, though two or thiee of them may survive Two of the tanners’ and shoe maker s' 
societies and the two durne societies are still doing fanly well 

A full account of the silk weaving industry of Benares and it« allied hades- gold and 
silvei wire, lalabatu-n, etc will lc found in Mi Chatterjce’s notes The weaveis 
aie at present cntuely in the hands of the middlemen who supply them with silk- 
and then other materials and sell the finished aiticles to wholesale dealers Co opera 
tion has done nothing so fai, but load them money The middleman regulates the price of 
their raw materials and of their finished products and has exploitel them to such an extent 
that improvement in workmanship or enterpnse in design cannot ho looked for undti 
present conditions The main ways in which they could he assisted co opeiativcly is by the 
cieation of a co operative store foi the supply of then raw materials at f m prices and by i 
marketing association to get into touch with the pui chasing public Undei present 
conditions such developments would not be easy, because of the slackness of the maiket for 
the silk fabrics, specially the moie elaborate and costly of them, and bee ime of the failure 
of the silk weavers’ association which is still in piocess of liquidation 

The tanners societies’ chief need is impiovcmont in tanning methods Efiorts have 
been made to induce the members of these societies to send some of then youths to the 
turning school, but have not proved successful The defects in tanning methods me 
descul ed on page 103 of Mr Chatterjec’s notes The shoe makei s’ societies might also he 
benefited by co operative organization lor sale This might al«o bo applied to the saltpetre 
societies The carpet makers’ chief need is improvement in dyeing methods and much could 
be done by co opci vtivc organization for the supply of dyes of a hotter quality’ and lower 
price, and foi the similar supply of yam on the feundila yarn store model The activities of 
the peripatotic dyeing school may also improve matters 

All these artisans are of a lemnrkablv conservative caste and nothing short of 
unmistakeable ocular demonstration conv inces them of the expensiv encss and intenoi ity of 
then hereditary methods 

X have indicated the co operative methods by which they might impiove their product ion 
and its return — but it, by no means, follows that the methods indicated art. immediately 
practicable These societies wcie organized foi cmlit m the hope that the lesson of 
combination on these simple lines might lead to coopointivc developments in their actual 
industries This hope 1ms not been lulfilled and a natural doubt arises whcthei, if they 
cannot attain the comparatively rudimentary forms of combination demanded by a credit 
society, they can be expected to succeed m the moie complicated and speculative types of 
organization icquircd tor productive and distributive coopeintion The causes ol their 
failuie to make greater progress aio, how ev er, to a great extent, external, and it is quite 
possible that some of the developments suggested should lo successful with adequate 
propaganda and supei vision and with some measure of State encouingemcnt m the initial 
stages 

Cotton weaving at Tan da 

In Mr Cliatteijce’s note will Lo found a detailed description of the Tanda 
weaving industry The population of the town consists almost entirely’ of these weavers, 
dy’ers, and cloth pnnteis Since that description was wntten all theso tiades lmvo been 
considerably depcesscd Tanda exports cotton cloths to the Nopal Tarai, Bisti, Goiakhpur, 
Bahraich and some other parts of Oudh Manufactuie of jamdam (a costly cotton cloth of 
fine fabric) still continues, but the demand has iallen still fui ther iJhohcs, sancs, stuped 
vud checked cloths, towels, dusters and bedsheets are also mnnufactuied, besides a large 
industry m pagries, dhoties and saries Towels, dusteis and bedsheets aie at piesent. 
mainly sold in the Fyzabad distnct Tiie demand foi theso articles is increasing and the 
Tanda article is very cheap and good value for the money, and there is little doubt that 
with proper sale oiganization these articles would command a large market Here again 
the weaveis are very eonseiv alive as a class and notwithstanding the weaving school w Inch 
lias been there established, tlioro has been little success m the introduction of modem 
methods of weaving and improved looms They are entn ely out of touch with the outside 
cloth maiket and their poveity has subjected them to the money lender The system is 
largely one of master weavers who employ journeymen weavers on small pay The julaha 
of landa is a somew’hat Darrow minded Muhammadan and dislikes sending his children to a 
school which is attended by members of othei communities 

The obvious directions m which improvements aie to bo looked foi were fiistlj’ cheap 
credit , secondly, the introduction of improved looms and methods of weaving, with constant 
demonstration of their supenonty , thirdly, organization foi marketing which should bring 
tbe weaver into contact with his customers and tlioir changing tastes and with the conditions 
of the outside cloth market , fouithly, the improvement of primary education and attempts 
to induce tbe bigger men among tbe weavers to send then sons to be trained in tbe laigor 
weaving mills of India— and as a corollary to the last the establishment of small factories 
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As regaids cheap ciedit cousideiable success has been attained in the establishment of 
co operative credit societies among the weavers There arc now twenty such societies, but 
they do not reach more than a small proportion of the weaving population The Tanda 
•weaver has been in an extremely depressed condition during the last two yeais, and there 
has been much distiess andaceitain amount of migration, but lepayments in these societies 
have in the cncumstances been surprisingly good and the societies have undoubtedly kept a 
good many men’s head above watoi. The bulk of then numbei are, howevei , improvident 
people who picfei the long suffering patience of the wihayan to the punctual lepayment 
required by a co opeiative society notwithstanding the inevitable piospect of ruin under the 
usurious rates of interest which the foimei ultimately exacts 

As legnds the introduction of impioved looms and methods— a weaving school is in 
existence in Tanda nnl some of the weavers’ sons are being taught to work the fly shuttle 
and other improved looms , but though some success has been achieved in this direction no 
great impiession has been made on the general body of weavers 

It is not my pi ovince to suggest improvements in the methods adopted in this connec 
tion, but perhaps something might be done by holding nioie frequent demonstrations and 
competitions between the new and old looms, and by giving prizes for such competitions 
possibly some public spirited gentlemen might be induced to present these looms to selected 
weavers Some of the members of the societies use the improved looms and are turning 
■out good work, but then use is not yet geneial 

Oigamsahon for sale, etc — The oidinaiy weaver is eutnely out of touch with the 
outside cloth maiket He usually disposes of his cloth as soon as it is finished in a huny to 
a local cloth merchant 01 middleman The bulk of the profit goes to these dealers and the 
producei is too depressed to exhibit enterprise or spmt A co operative sale organization 
might do much to improve the manufacture 

The most obvious step in this direction w ould seem to be the establishment of a 
specially Muhammadan school for the julahi weaver This might ultimately lead to the 
young weaver going out into the woild to learn the methods of the larger industrial centres 
Such men would be capable of staiting a small factoiy, specially as the local weaving school 
could lend them technical aul Perhaps tlio most immediately practical step would be the 
establishment of a co operative yarn store At present the weaver has great difficulty in 
obtaining decent yarn at a fair puce He veiy ofteu has to obtain it as a loan and the price 
is regulated accordingly— which absorbs almost the whole margin of profit Even where he 
is a member of a co operative society and can boriow on fair teims the difficulty of securing 
good yarn still remains 

In Sandila a yarn store of tins type has been successfully organized m connection with 
the weavers’ ere lit souety and provided competent management is obtainable it should be 
equally successful m Tanda The central bank’s manager is a capable man and might be 
able to manage such a store 

The other centre in this province w here co operation has been applied to the weivmg 
industry is Sandila m the Haidoi district Here again wo are faced by declining prosperity 
and much depression among the w'eavei community Many of them have deserted their 
craft and become domestic servants and Hunshi Kabul Ahmad, the managei of Sandila 
''cntial bank, says that the weaver is now generally no better off than the oidinary labourer, 
m some cabos rather worse off The Sandila weaver is as piejudiced and conseivative as the 
Tanda weaver m his attitude towards improved implements and he is, not unnaturally, so 
unenterprising that he piefers a small fixed wage to piece work even when the latter offers 
prospects of much more profit 

Sandila has a population of ovei 1,000 hand loom weavers and the industry 
manufactures rough cloth for the surrounding countryside Their chief needs w ere clearly 
cheaper capital and good law matenal at bettei puces In 1909 a co operative society was 
staited As the weavers hi el in scatteied quarters of the town, the society was based on 
limited liability unhl e Tanda w here the small and numerous societies are of the ordinary 
unlimited uiban typo The society has two branches financially quite distinct One is a 
credit society and the other is a yarn store supplying members for cash The combined 
society’s membership rose from 92 in 1909 to 255 in 1913 14 Since then there has been 
a slight decline m membership It has a woi king capital of Rs 21,500, the reseive fund is 
above Rs 5,0 0 and m the past year it made Rs 2,000 m profits The yam store sold 
about Rs 55,000 worth of yarn to its members dunng the past year It lends money at 
the usual agricultural rate 15 per cent The society has a small loan from Government 
of Rs 3,000 at 5 per cent payable by instalments The yarn store sells to non members 
as well as members but eventually will, it is intended, confine' its sale to members 
The society has, I think, done leal good to its members The managei, Khan Saheb 
Munsln Kabul Ahmad, is now visiting the larger commerical centres with a view to 
arranging for the supply of yarn at bottom wholesale puces and eliminating the middle man 
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The schemes which may be suggested foi the improvement of the industry on co 
operative lines are firstly, an association foi the joint sale and purchase of finished cloth 
It is also suggested that a shed might Lc erected which might be used in the morning 
by the members of the society ioi warping and siting and in the evening as a maihet for 
the sale of the finished pi oduct, secondly, a fuillur development might be a hand loom 
factory managed by the same co operative society 

As legards the first suggestion the need of such an organization has already been 
suggested m connection with Tanda The sociotj would get into touch with its market 
and supply patterns to *the members The cloth manuiacturcd according to the patterns 
would be purchased by the society which would sell cloth in the open market and distribute 
bonus to its members m pioportion to its puiclm^es fiom them Munsln Kabul Ahmad 
thinks that the profits would be largo enough to cover the business risk, and that the 
scheme would aid intioduclion of the improied loom The scheme would require an expert 
xaluei who might lac nominated by the financing agent and w mild sit on the committee 
which purchases from the menders 

As regards the shed proposal the society would fix a into foi the use of the shed by 
its membcis The combined market would enable members to sell then cloth at bettei 
prices, would gi\e purchascis i bett ci selection and would raise the standard of work- 
manship by competition 

A hand loom factor y — It is suggested that, should the fust scheme be found to 
work, a hand loom factoiy might bo established by the society Its objects would be to 
demonstiate the use ot impioved nmlnnery and employ its members who arc of tho 
journeymen type, to improve tho quality of manufacture and to collectiv ely purchase and 
use looms and othei machinery which are beyond the means oi individual members 
Members onlj would bo emploj ed, approved patterns manufactured and tunc saving 
appliances would be used Laboui sating machines might he lined out to members and 
looms of different types used nd po^ibly lued out The factor! might ultimately 
dev elope into a power loom faclora 

As legaids the fiist part of-tlie scheme no help will bo required from tho Government 
but a grant-in aid for the erection oi the shed described would be very helpful 

As legaids the second pait of tho scheme considerable capital would be required 
for the equipment ni d building of the lii' tory Tho assistance of Gov eminent in the shape 
of a loan for equipment and possibly a grant for, oi towards, the building would be 
necessarv 

I have in these notes ignored the question ns to whether the hand loom industry is 
doomed to extinction before the piogi e?s of the povvei loom There appeals to be good 
authority foi doubting whetliei its disappeaianco is inevitable and m the meanwhile there 
would stem reason to endeavoui to make conditions as tolerable is possible to the weaver 
during the penod of tiansition Theie is also the possibility that by' fostering the hand 
weaving trade we may lead up to the establishment ol a system of small lactones which 
might bridge the way to tl e extension of the powoi-loom industry in a less centialized foim 

In another cooperative centre, Jabangnabad in tho Bulandshahr distnet, there is an 
interesting industry— calico punting The work is good and used to command an extended 
market Theie aie about 125 workmen printers mainly employed by small films The 
patterns aic impnnted fiom wooden blocks prepared by the local carpenteis Both coarse 
cloth and finer fabrics are used for tins punting, some of the cloths being locally- 
manufactured The printing, caipentenng and weaving industries aie thus to 'omo extent 
interdependent The methods of manufactuie arc desenbed in Mi Chattcrjeo’s notes 
The mam articles manufactuied are bed covers, curtains, floor and cei ing cloths, 
toshaliS, hhafs handkerchiefs, etc In craft some of the designs are very good The 
industiy has been hard hit by the war, and it is at present m a state ot piacticnl 
stagnation Manj ot the clupis are out of employment This is mainly duo to the 
enormous rise m colounng material, al and mayilh which used to be piocuiab'o at Its 4 
and Ks 7 a rnaund aie now hardly to he bought foi Ks 40 a maund Moieover the demand 
foi the more elaboiate fabncs has naturally' fallen oft In Mr Chatterjce’s note on page 
74 aie given the lines ol possible development lor this industry Cooperative association 
may peibaps play a part m bringing the pi oducer into more dnect touch with consumer, 
but the industry would first have to be levived ^Thero is little prospect at present ol 
introducing co operative production Hue again there io a good field foi the Peripatetic 
Dyeiug school from Cawnpore In the immediate future the mdustiy might be helped 
by co operative methods in the following ways — 

(1) By organising a coopeiatrvo credit society foi the artisans This would 
probably have to be on a limited liability basis in view of local conditions 
Large capital would be required and should reach the individual membcis 
at a rate not exceeding 12 per cent and, if possible, at 10 pei cent 
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(2) By orgunaing i co perative purchase and bale association I think both these 
projects are feasible with some financial help from the Government This 
might be given partly as a subsidy aud paitly in the form of cheap capital 

The Furniture Industry in Bareilia 

Bireilly is au ltnpoi taut furniture manufactuung centre Theie is a large uumbci 
of carpenters m the town, but piactically none manage their own business 01 have any 
command of capital The industry is therefore in the hands of local capitalists who are 
not themselves carpenters The craftsmen work undei a conti act system by which they 
aio given adv inccs by the entrepi cneur and in turn supply ready made articles or work as 
ourucymen on terms imposed by the employer The furniture firms use the provision of 
Act XII of 1859 (the Breach of Contract Act) in older to keep control over their woikers 
The conditions under which the carpenters vv oik are distinctly oppiessing and depiessing 
md the profits are almost ontirely absorbed by the middlemen The system of advances 
is domDialisiug both to the employoi and the employe The formei is tempted to sweat 
Ins woikman and the 1 vttci to cheat Ins emplojor 

The stand vrd of woik turned out is according!} stationary or on the down giade, since 
the workman who cannot emorgo from the mnigin of subsistence is naturally slipshod, 
clums\ and uncuteiprising in his craft With these conditions in view a carpenters’ society 
called the co operative furnituie workshop, was registered in April, 1918 The Principal 
of the Government Cirpcntry school at Baioill} is one of the co opted directors of the 
w orkshop and much is looked tor from his advice on technical methods aud suggestions 
for better aul moie aitistic dcsigas The society does a small loan business, but is only 
Mibsidiaii!} a ci edit society It was early realized that it was not cheap credit that the 
carpenters chiefly needed so much us unpioved conditions undei which to work Thus, the 
primary object of the sosioty is joint production and silc with a view to enabling the 
carpentci to earn the profits ofhis work and to improve his status bj emancipating him 
from lus economic dependence It was felt that when the carpenter became his own master 
the standard of Ins outturn would material 1} improve It was also hoped that the society 
would bring the industry into pi actical conti act with the carpentry school The workshop 
is financed by the Distm t Co operative Bank at 9 per cent At l ho end of last yeai this 
loan amounted to Rs 28,500, while the societv had a share capit d of Rs 1,260 A huge 
pi oportion of this capital is c unl in the building and in stock, both finished aitieles and 
raw material 

There is no system of advances, members aio paid daily wages foi piece woik Raw 
materials arc purchased by tne society and stocked m its building The finished article 
is so' d to the public by the society at prices fixed by the directors Furniture is made 
to order and specification, but there is also a considciablc outturn of standard lines of 
cheap furniture vv Inch is slocked on tho premises One of the chief difficulties in the 
society's working is the maiketing problem With all its members working daily on the 
premises the production is difficult to regulate with the demand, and thero is apt to be an 
accumulation of stock Non co operative firms can adjust the number of then unployCs 
to the volurno of ordeis coming in Tho management costs are also necessanly heuviei 
than in the ordinary furniture firm Thus, the workshop has to keep a umnagu, an 
assistant manager (who is a carpenter foreman), an accountant, a stock keeper and a few 
coolies The establishment and contingencies alone amount to about Rs 2,000 yearly 
Profits arc therefoie smaller than those earned by the capitalist firms which impose terms 
on its employes more favourable to itself List year tho society’s piofits only amounted 
to Rs 571, but it paid 10 per cent on its sbaies and G| per cent bonus on tho wages 
earned by the mcinbeib It has not been able to make much provision for bad debts or 
for depreciation of a largo accumulated stock of finished goods It is not of course 
necessary that the society should make a largo profit so long as it enables its members to 
earn good money, but provisions for these purposes are required I do not think that 
co operation can help the furniture industry in Bareilly by more' effectual methods than it is 
at present doing 

One concession is suggested by the honorary managei of the Bareilly Bank which 
nmy commend itself to the Government, and this is tho supply of wood from the Govern 
ment forests at latcs slightly cheaper than those paid by tho contractors This would 
of courso mean unfair competition with the local furniture trado but in view of the handi 
cap imposed by local conditions on a co operatively managed furmtuio industry the conces 
sion would do little more than enable tho workshop to compete on equal terms The 
workshop consumes only 3,000 cubic feet of timber ayeai, so the financial sacrifice involved 
would he Email 

Since, as has been above suggested, the only prospect of laising tho standard of 
craftmanship — at present very low — in the mdustiy seems to be to enable the workei to 
attain some independence and oain a decent lcturn on his laboui, the concession may be 
justifiable It is also possible that Government might consider the question of assisting the 
society in the matter ot capital it has had to sink m its land and building, the interest on 
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which naturally absorbs a large proportion ot its profits The capital so sunk amounts 
to about Rs 8,000 

There is a society of blanket weavers at N-vpbabad which has lately much improved 
its position owing to the exceptional demand foi its products This society purchased a 
carding machine which has, howevei, bom allowed to get out of ordei Tho piovision of 
credit lias here produced promising results I am shortly visiting Najibabad and will 
ascertain what developments are possible 

R W D WILLOUGHBY, 

Registrar, Go operative Societies, 

United Provinces 


APPENDIX III 

As far as my experience enables mo to form an opinion on tho relative merits o 
^ Paragraph^} couc \ uc tnig researches in India and England, I am m favour of conducting researches in 
note 1 y India as far is possible, pi ouded that duly qualified men aio available and that adequate 

provision of apparatus and matenals foi lesearch work can bo made 

It does not seem to me that thero is any insuperable difficulty in complying with these 
two conditions but it is essontnl that they should be established They will no doubt 
mean increased expenditure yet in the long lun such expenditure is likely to be well repaid 
by the impiovenient of existing uts and manufactures and the stimulus that will he given 
to private research and the eventual creation of an artizan population 

My reasons for advocating the cm lying out of reseaich vvoik m India are briefly as 
follows — 

(1) Methods should be adapted to the countries in which they aie to be used The 
evolution of such methods would best be accomplished by men able to acquaint themselves 
at first hand with the envnoument and conditions prevailing in tho selected sphere of action 

Stamp 1 e Failure — The Imperial Institute some years ago endeavoured to devise a 

new method of extracting tho alkaloids of opium by means of toluene 

The agent selected, toluene, v\ as unsuitable for use in the hot climate of the Gaugetic 
plains The method had to be abandoned as tho toluene was extremely disagreeable and to 
some extent injurious to woik with on a large scale There were other defects which might 
have been overcome in time 

Srample Success —The Pencil Factory, llussa Road, Calcutt i, was suffering uuder a 
severe handicap as it could only obtain a certain kind of clay required for somo ot its 
processes by import from Europe Research in India resulted in the discovei j' of a suitable 
clay in the country This enabled the factory to continue its vvoik 

(2) The climatic conditions of the plains of India where most of the big industries and 
arts will have to be carried on are so different to those of Euiope that even methods of 
analysis require modification when used here Methods devised m cold or tempeiate 
climates are often uusuited in some detail to tins climate Hence it would be best to carry 
out research woik here 

Example —Tho purification of morphine This had long been a pioblem to the 
opium fvetory A machine which miy briefly be described as a digeslei was obtained from 
England but it was designed to be used with 1 enzol Benzol of the light kind was and is 
not obtainable m India nor can it be procured fiom England as its export is prohibited 

Experimental woik at the factory resulted m the discovery that alcohol could efficiently 
be substituted for benzol This was done with good lesults Alcohol is better suited to the 
Indian dim ite wheie the use of benzol is attended with some risk The use of alcohol m 
preference to benzol would not have struck a man not working in India 

(3) The creation of lesoaich laboratories in India would in time cieato among the 
Indian people that regai d foi the study of natural science and rhemistry so useful in 
promoting aits and manufactures, which I think a long residence among them compels me 
to say is at present noticeable by its rarity 

(4) The benefit to agriculturists who might require an analysis of the soil of then 
holdings oi of advice m respect to manures or of manufactui ors who wished a speedy analysis 
for some process connected with their work, w ould be great 

In my opinion there would bo considerably more benefit derived than acciues now, by 
having a reseaich institution in close touch with the people for whom it is woilung, and I 
am foi this and the other reasons given above in favoui of research woik being done m India 

Such institutions should be affiliated with institutions in England so ns to admit of 
mutual assistance 

\ G A LEYETT YEATS, 

Opium Factory Superintendent, 
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APPENDIX IV 

The Lucknow Provincial Museum was established with the object of collecting specimens Paragraph 
of art and imnufictuies of Oudh (and of In lia generally), and was used as an exhibition of ° ote P rc,imir,ar 7 
agricultural implements and macbmeiy and of specimens of local arts, etc Its development 
m this direction was hastened by the orders ot the Government of India, and it was definitely 
laid down that the mam object of the museum was the exhibition of specimens of industrial 
arts of the province An agency foi the sale of art pioductions to the public was also 
opened w ith a view to make indigenous industries known to Euiopeans and others and to 
encourage provincial art industries It was closed in 1891 as some of the customers did not 
pay foi what they had bought Subsequently the a rtw are d£p6t was reopened m October 
1897 and showed a good recoid of work on the whole The progressive growth of the 
museum in its various sections and the consequent strain on the working staff, however , 
constrained the committee of management to lcflect wliethci they were justified m 
maintaining the dfipot at the public expense foi the benefit of private manufacturers, and 
they decided to abolish it This was done in 1909 10 The collection of specimens wad 
transferred to the School of Arts and Crafts (when it was opened) and otherwise disposes 
of in accordance with the orders of this Government 

APPENDIX V 

As fai is can bo judged from the cases which have come to the notice of the Local Paragraph 16 (») 
Government, the existing Land Acquisition Act goes far enough as legards compulsory ° oto P re iminar y 
acquisition for industrial purposes of the surface land in any aiea, but as will be explained 
by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture there is a body of opinion in favour of 
permitting the use of the Land Acquisition Act foi the purpose of acquiring land for 
lactones which, in the opinion of the Local Government, will benefit the neighbourhood 
The case, how ever, is different with regard to pow ers of acquisition for the pm pose of 
working minerals The facts and the legal position in this province are that m * 

permanently settled districts Government apparently neither owns nor has any light to work 
mines or minerals , while although in temporarily settled districts, and m the case of 
waste lands other than aieas which have been specifically gianted by Government undei 
sa nac^, Government has retained the ownership of minerals and mines, the fact of being 
the owner docs not give Government the right to w oik such mines oi minerals so as to 
distuib the surface, unless it lias specifically reserved to itself such right The question of 
the rights of Government in the lands of grantees depends upon the terms of their sanads , 
but in such cises the fact of Government having failed to reserve oxpressly to itself the 
right to mines or minerals in any laud docs not mean tlmt Government has given up its 
title to such minerals if it existed before, as such title can only be transform! by express 
terms or by w ords comprehensive enough to include minerals , at the same time it is 
improbable that in any sanad where the owneislnp of mines or minerals is letamed by 
Government any right to woik them to the disturbance of the surface is reseived 

In respect therofoie of permanently ^settled estates and granted lands (where 
Government has expressly oi impliedly pai ted with the ownership ot mines or minerals) 
nothing can apparently be done, unless legislation is undertaken to secure to Government 
the power of acquiring compulsorily the right to trespass and otherwise interfere with the 
surface in order to find out whether there are minerals, and a further power to acquire the 
minerals and the right to w oik them without acquiring in addition full surface lights, 
while in the case of temporarily settled lands, waste lands and gianted lands (where 
Government owns the mineials, but has no right to trespass or disturb surface for working 
them), the defective poweis ot Government in this respect could only be remedied by 
legislation conferring powei to exeicisc such right subject to the payment of compensation 
Legislation confenmg these powers should also confci on Government the right to delegate 
its powers In order to complete Government’s prospecting and excavating powers in 
regard to all minerals, legislation would also be required in the case of Kumaun waste lands 
where Government may work minerals if it pays compensation, to provide for the assessment 
of compensation by a revenue officer, subject to right of appeal to the civil court ^ 


APPENDIX VI 

With the foundation of contial and district banks difficulty has begun to be experienced 
in these provinces in securing sites for buildings and the problem is likely m the near 
futuie to grow acute with the appreciation m the value of land m large towns and the 
rapid development m the scope of co opeiative enterpuse So far only one specific case has 
arisen m which Government has been asked to apply the provision of the Land Acquisition 
Act This was an application for land for an office for the district co operative bank at 
Mampuri and for a seed dSp6t in the same district 


Question oi plao 
mg co operative uo 
cieties on the same 
looting as com- 
panies defined in 
seotion 3(e) ot Act 
I of 1894, with a 
view to help the 
sooieties m the 
acquisition of Isnfl 
which mny be re 
quirod by them 
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2 As a result of the considoiation of this case Government docidul to suggest to tho 
Government of India that co operntivo societies registered under the Co operative Societies 
Act, 1912, should bo included in tho definition of the word “ company m section 3(e) of 
the Laud Acquisition Act, 1894, so ns to enable land to bo acquired for such societies where 
necessary undoi the lattoi Act Tho Lieutenant Governor thought that it could not have 
been the intention of the legislature to deny to societies registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act privileges speenlly enjoyed by other romp vines m tho matter of land 
acquisition This matter had been overlooked since in practice no mconv emence h id arisen 
in tho stage of development vv Inch co-operative societies had reached Tho position has 
now changed with tho fuller development of tho activities of these societies ind tlicir need 
for suitable accommodation The privilege is not likely to bo abused as tho law alreidy 
demands searclnug enquiry bcfoio land c in bo acquncd loi a company, nnd tho activities of 
cooperative societies are Mich that they aro in all case^ likelv to prove useful to tho public 
These societies nio m no sense close corporation* 

3 The Government of India have not as jet scut a final replj to this Government's 
proposal, but thoy are inclined to take the view that such an extension ot the scope of the 
Act is not desirable on broad grounds Any acquisition bv a co operative society would 
necessarily bo for the immodiato benefit of tho members and only indirectly to tho public 
advantage 

4 The matter is still undoi consideration 


APPENDIX VII 

Paragraph lOfaj Inti ocludory — In 1891 a Committee was appointed by Sir Auckland Colvin, tho then 

ot preliminary Lieutenant Gov emoi, to examine tho question of technical cducition in tho province 
noto 0 

The Committee recommended, into aha — 

(i ) tho establishment of a technological ‘•ehool of ait at Lucknow, with industrial 
art workshops as in Madras, 

(n) the establishment of ltidustual schools at Itooikce and Lucknow or Allah ib ,d 

The first suggestion was dropped as art schools came under a (loud it that time 
But tho establishment of an lndustiml school at Lucknow was sanctioned in July IS92 
at an annual cost of Its 4,544, it w is opened bj fcir Auckland Colvin ou the 1st of 
Novembor, 1892 Tho history of this institution up till 1907 is a lccord of “in< onstnnr 
purpose with breaks of unconcern " Tho Commute of 1S91 intended it to tiniu tin, 
children of aitisans (especially urtisins in mlway worl shops) in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
elcmeutuiy mechanics, phv sics and duuviug, in strict subordination to manual training in a 
workshop under skilled instructors Tins object was ignored No workshop vv is erected , 
no miclunery was ordered, no skilled instructor was appointed , no effort was made to link 
the institution to tho lailway woikshops In 189b the guiding idea of tho school was 
declared to bo preparation for the Thomason College, lit hough classes for djcing and 
glass blowing were lotained Changes m the curncul uni became almost scisoinl Altei ton 
years a competent headmaster was lmpoi led from England Four classes were startrd (1) 
au industrial class, (2) a class preparatory for the mechanical nppi entice class at lloorkeo, 
(3) an apprentice cliss in tho bnzai on the lines of the Casa Nova School it Naples, and (4) 
a night school The two last failed ab initio the first emptied wlun hteraiy educationwas 
withdrawn A further reorganization then took pi ice Some raacki icry v, as erected, and 
manual tiaimng was added to primaiy education of a non liter iry chnractei Early in 1907 
it was decided to attempt to connect the school moro closely with tho rmlvvav workshops 
and so after fifteen years’ vacillating effort the school arrived at a prospect of fulfilling the 
function for which it was ongunllj designed It became in fact a mnnu il framing primary 
school of a modem typo, filled with machine tools, and thus ccasod to be an industrial 
school, though it met a distinct want 

2 The Lucknow senool was the only Government technical institution m existence 
(besides the Tliommason Engineering College, Koorkeo) at tho time when Su John Hewott 
assumed charge of the prov ince , ana with a view to translating tho subject of technical and 
industrial education from tho atmosphere of thcoiy to tho region of practice, he cilled 
together in August 1907 an Industrial Conference at Naim l’al to make n comprehensive 
suivey of the whole situation and to submit definite recommendations The proposals of 
the Conference which applied moro directly to technical and industrial education w ere for 
the establishment, among others, of the following — 

(1) two industrial schools on tho lines of the Lucknow school which was itself to bo 
* enlarged , 

(2) a school of design , 
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(3) an experimental w caving station, 

(4) a carpentry school , 

(5) a leather school 

3 Technical schools, Lucknow and Qoialhpur — 

(a) Technical School, Lucknow — As stated above the Conference recommended the 
impiovement of the Lucknow Industrial School and the establishment of similar schools at 
Can npore and Gorakhpur, and subsequently elsewheie The Lucknow school after passing 
through many stages was thoroughly reoigamzed The numbers were reduced and it then 
contained only genuine industrial students The staff of the school was strengthened both 
■on the literary and industrial sides, and the equipment was greatly increased A hostel was 
added and stipends were provided for relatives of artisans A night class was also 
attached to the school Many of the students attending this class are workers and in 
response to then demand the w orkshops are non thrown open at night m order that they 
may study modern machinery in opeiation A clas3 for painting and polishing has also been 
staited, and is attended solely by the relatives of painters The work of the school was 
further expanded in 1913 by the transfer of the rnotoi dnveis’ class from the Thomason 
College, KoorLee On the recommendation of the Advisoiy Committee the name of 
the school was changed from Government Industrial School to Government Technical 
School, as the former name v as opened to some misconception The repoit for the year 
ending March 1914, says that the total nurnhei of students in the school wai 85, of whom 
28 were in the mechanical section, 28 m the junior section, 15 m the artisan class, 5 m the 
painting and polishing class and 9 in the automobile driver class Of the 85 students, 47 
•were scholarship holdeis and 22 boarders The first batch of passed students from the 
mechanics class obtained suitable posts through the assistance given by tho Upper India 
Ch amber of Commerce 

There was, however, a slight fall in the numbei of pupils iQ the following year Four 
students completed their training in the mechanics section, and eight others who passed 
through then course of tiaming wero found appi enticeships Nine students of tho 
automobile driver class also completed then training, of whom three secured appointments 
In November, 1914, the mechanical apprentice class was transferred from Rooi kee, and m 
addition a new class for oil engine drivers was formed to which admissions w ere made on 
the 2nd August, 1915 , both these classes have considerably added to the work and 
responsibilities of the school and have thus extended its activities The number of students 
on the rolls on the 31st March, 1916, aggregated 111 Four students completed their -- 
training in the mechanics section and w ere apprenticed to the Locomotive department of 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, where all are reported to be working satisfactorily 
Nine students completed their training in tho automobile driv ei class, and satisfactory 
reports upon seven of them have also been leceived from their respective employeis 
Two students passed out fiom the artisan section and are now employed in the Mission 
Industrial School, Goiakhpur 

4(b) Technical School, Gorakhpur —Of the two new industrial schools proposed by the 
Conference of 1907 only that of Gorakhpur has b^en staited It opened in 1910 on lines 
similar to those of tho Lucknow school, and made an excellent commencement The name 
of this school was also afterwards changed fiom industrial to technical school There were 
70 students on the rolls during 1913 14, of whom 27 were in the mechanics class, 32 in the 
junior class and 11 in the artisan class , 41 were scholaiship holders The first students of 
the mechanics class to complete the course passed out and obtained apprenticeships These 
students wero reported in the succeeding year to be doing well 

On the 31st Maich, 1916, the number of students was 78 , 16 students passed out, and 
it is estimated that 10 more will shoitly pass Duung the year 1915 1C a considerable 
amount of work has been done by the school tor the Public Works Department, notably the 
construction of a screw pile bridge of 63 feet span Two roof trusses of 33 feet span were 
also constructed for the new post office at Azamgarh 

5 Great importance is attached to the maintenance of close communication between 
•the two technical schoo’s and the actual employers of labour The Principals keep m touch 
with the leadeis in the chief industrial centres The schools are doing good work and 
continue to expand on the lines previously laid down for them , their discipline and tone 
have been very satisfactory, while the Gorakhpur school has also extended its activities m 
close cooperation with the authorities of the Bengal and North Western Railway Both 
schools have established a working connection with local industries, and facilities are now 
available for turning out workmen equipped not only with better ability to perform 
ordinary tasks, but with a training which should enable them to rise to higher positions m 
•their trades 
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6 School of Arts and Guifts, Lucknow— Anolhei iccommcndatiou of the Conference 
was the establishment of a school oiiginall} designated the School of Design This is cilled 
the School of Arts and Crafts and was opened at Lucknow in 1011 A good start was made, 
and a hostel has been provided for students coming from a distance The subjec’s taught 
are ornamental w oik, wood carwng and gilding, stone carving and soulplute, stencilling, 
iron woik, drawing, punting, designing and modelling The institution is intended to 
provide mst i action in tlioso biniiehos of design and handicraft which heir oj the more 
artistic tindes ind piofessions now piactised or which mn\ he developed in the province 
It attracted a large number oi scholars at the beginning of tho session 191213, ind the 
number of pupils on 1st Maieh, 1913, w is 71, of whom 50 were re.eivmg soholaifdnps 
These increised to 112 students m March, 1914 Lithography and art punting were added 
during thatjear to the list of stibieels nlrcnd} lnclmhid As nil experiment d meisure 
evening classes have Icon started The muni er of pupils is steadil) inciuising in Maj 
1915 there were 118 with an aveiago daily ntti ndance of 110, but by the end of August 
1915 the total rose to 139 The lccruitment of bo\s directly belonging to tho trades of 
silver workers, blacksmiths and wood workeis is «tdl undid} small, and at present only 
goldsmiths arc eager to join the school As tho school is ontv in its fourth ‘-e-sion none of 
the students havo jot complete 1 tho fall live } cats' com so, but five stu lulls have iceeived 
special tiaining and lnvc gone out into cmplojment One is emploved is dr n mg and 
design mastci at the Ccntial We n ing Institute, Buinrcs, one ns t draw ing in ist"r of the Iltgh 
School, Pihblut, and one a, a diaftsmui to a firm ot civil cngmcci\ while two aie omplojed 
as teachers m the School of Arts and Crafts itself The school has orgim/cd a revised 
sjstem of scholaiships intended to secure a class of students from middle schools cspecmllj 
fitted for the study ol design in connection with industries Tho aim of the school is 
however an mdustiial one and special care is tal en to cheek an} teiuhnc} to divorce it lrom 
a closer eoune tion with tho practical worling mdu3tms For these reasons it is not 
permitted to develop in tic direction of becoming a training giound for to ichors of 
drawing Tho school has almost passed through the cxpoumontal stage , it has made good 
progress ns rcgaids number.,, but it is still too soon to tonn a definite eoncluMon as to 
whether the light class of students have been attracted It also nppen s verj doubtful 
whether tho School of Arts and Crafts will lenllj be able to establish itself in a definite and 
useful connection with the ait industries of the proximo 

7 Central Wealing Institute, Benares — An important part of tho Local Government’s 
schomo of industrial development was the icvival of the Imndloom cotton weaving industry 
through tho populnnzation ol improved looms and method-, of warping The cslnbli-dnnent 
of a central weaving station termed an item of the general scheme The school has been 
situated at Benares aud stai ted woik m 1911, the subjects of liisti uction being cotton 
weaving, hosiorj, knitting and silk weaving The cl iss for which it caters is \ erj poor, 
backward m education and suspicious of lioveTt) There were 5G students on the rolls ot the 
weaving station on tho 31st llui ch, 1914 Oulj ono of tho students w s a weaver hv 
caste, but several students in tho aitisan section had defimto connections with the local 
weaving industry The numbers at the school during 191415 wore the same as in tho 
provious year, hut tho number of pncticnl weavers attending the el mses * lightly increased 
Five students of the aitisan second j ear class appeared at the Citj and Guilds ol London 
examination at tho Seramporc centro Threo w ere successful The name of tho school 
has recently been altered to that of Conlral Weaving Institute A slight decline, however, 
took place in the number of attendances nt tho Institute during 1915 1G though at tho 
beginning of tho current sossion 84 admissions linvo boon mode Fotii c\ students lmv e 
opened a hosiory factory m Benares, and three students who p Vised out of the artisan class 
are now employed there 

The school is still in its initial stages and suffers from tho fact that tho majority of the 
boys do nob belong to tho weav ing caste as it is not yob popular with w envois Mauy 
of the students of the Institute are also not of a sitisfacloiy type from tho point of view 
of the pi ogress of the weaving indusU} Tho oxtremo conservation of the weaver clnss 
coupled with the fact that tho workers nio to a lnige extent tied down to then employers In 
a system of advances lias rendered pi ogress slow nnd difficult But it is too cvrly jet to 
hazard a definite opinion as to the ultimate prospects of the Bonnies Institute 

8 Carpentry School, Baieilly — A carpcuti} school wns opened it Bareilly on 
August 1, 1912, with 33 students in the junior class nDd 20 in the artisan class Tho work 
of the school is puicly technical, instruction homg limited to practical empentry with tho 
necessary amount of di awing and tho calculations involved in making estimate.-. At tho 
close of the jear 1913 14 the-e> were 41 scholais in this institution, of whom 14 weic in the 
first year junior class, 15 in the second yeni junior clnss, one m the second jear scmoi, two m 
the first year caipontcis’ (aitisan class), md 8 m the second year aitisan class A simple 
entrance examination has been prescribed for the junior class, tho motive boing to secure a 
better educated and more umfoim set cf students Tlioso who joined the junior class on 
passing this examination have alicady proved themselves bettei able to take advantage of 
the course The repoit of the Du color of Industries for the year 1915 1G shows that the 
number of pupils in this school is also gradually increasing The nv eiage daily attendance 
was 44 95 out of a total enrolment of 46, and this, consideiing the fact that tho school does 
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not possess a hostel, may be regarded as very satisfictoiy A gieat deal of practical work 
has been done by the pupils, and a night class was openel m Febiuary 1916 in technical 
drawing foi wood workers and m practical setting out The numbei of students attending 
is 87, nemly all aie representatives of the principal furniture' firms of Bareilly, thus 
evincing the lively interest taken in the school by the workers 

This school has continued to do most useful w ork and is in a flourishing condition 5 
it meets a real demand and promises welL for the. future Owing to the exceptional 
capacity and enthusiasm ot its Principal it has now established itseli in a definite relation to 
the whole of the local furniture industiy and bids fair to expand the sphere ot its usefulness 
much outside the limits of Bareilly 

9 A pioposal is at present under the consideration of the Local Government as to 
the enlargement of the scope and work of four of the five technical schools dealt with above 
The undei lying principle will be to airange the instructional work m such a way that its 
products have a commercial value, which could be utilised by the Public Walks Department, 
it is thought that this will gieatly stimulate and give leality to the teaching imparted m 
these institutions 

10 Aided and unaided industrial schools — In addition to these laiger schools 
there are eleven aided and seven unaided mdustiial schools founded with the object of 
helping poor boys to earn a livelihood by joinery, smith work, printing, tailoung, shoe 
making, gaidemng, etc The schools are repoi ted to attain the greatest success when they are 
organized on the apprentice system under which a journeyman artisan woiks with not more 
than two‘or tin ee boys to help him There is not much demand among the artisan classes 
foi tuition, hut a growing demand has been noticed among those not of the artisan classes 
foi industrial tuition foi their fi lends and relatives 

11 Aided weaving schools — There are also a few weaving schools, the first and 
most important of w hich is the Hewett Weaving School at Bara Banki These schools 
were at first placed undei the Agricultural department, but were transferred m 1911 
to the control of the Department of Public Instruction They are managed by local 
committees and aided by grants in aid from Government , stipends are given to pupils The 
numbei of scholars on the rolls on the 31st March, 1915, aggiegated 172 All the aided 
weaving schools are now in the charge of trained superintendents and a definite curriculum 
has heeu put into force Hosiery classes have been started at Moradahad and Muzapur with 
the object mainly of pioviding a quickly learned trade for workers whose ordinary vocations 
have been curtailed owing to the war There are signs that hosiery manufacture may 
establish itself as a cottage industry Sometimes the pupils attracted at these schools aie 
nob membeis of the weaving class, and though accurate figures as to after employment are 
not available, it is noticed as significant that it was recently found necessaiy to ask mill- 
owners if they would give employment to past pupils The work of the weaving schools has 
been of a very varied character, and they have hardly yet justified their existence Since 
September 1915 the weaving school at Deoband has been abolished and in its place two 
peripatetic weaving classes have been formed with a view to introducing the fly shuttle 
loom into distucts where it is not yet known The lesults to date are said to be highly 
satisfactory, and it is hoped that this system of instruction will furbhei extend the Lenefits 
to be derived fiom the public demonstrations of improved appliances at district exhibitions 

12 School of Needlework, Lucknow — Though the men's section of the Hew ett school 
has been successful to some measuie, the zenana section proved a failuie This section 
was therefore closed and in its place a school of needlew ork vv as founded at Lucknow 
in March 1916 The teaching at the beginning is confined to plain sewing and embroideiy, 
the intention 1 eing to develop the commercial side and to provide the pupils with a 
training which will enable them to earn money when they leave the school In this respect 
the model of the sewing schools in the Philippine Islands is being followed 

13 Dyeing School, Cawnpore — A dyeing school was staited at Cawnpore in July 
1914 Owing to the cutting off of tho supply of German dyestuffs attention has been 
largely divei ted to the exploitation of indigenous dyes It has done good woik and gave 
demonstiations at several fans and exhibitions Seven of the students sat foi the 1916 
examination of tho City of London and Guilds m cotton dyeing, six of these passed, three 
of them passing in the 1st giade 

Peripalehc dyeing class — As an extensive demand for instruction m improved 
methods of dyeing was found to exist a penp itetic dyeing class has also been established 
Tins class moves fiom one centre of business to another impai ting instruction to the local 
dyers, and it is expected that the illiterate and to some extent ignoi vnt village dyers will 
reap mateiial benefit from the operations of the class — 

14 Leather Working School, Gawnpore — This school was opened in December 
1915, and at the close of Match 1916, there were 11 boys in regular attendance out of an 
admission roll of 17 Elementary lessons in closing, fitting, lasting and stitching are given, 
both practically and theoretically The working of the school is experimental and it is 
too early yet to expiess any opinion as to its future 
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APPENDIX VIII 

Da’ed Naim Tal, the 29th August, 1914 
RESOLUTION 


Observations —The campaign of technical education which was planned by Sir John 
Hewett’s Government in 1907 was checked, partly by want ot funds, partly by difficulty 
m securing the necessary personnel, and partly by the application of practical considerations 
to a schetne which aimed at a rapid advance with imperfect material It was impossible 
however that the check should continue His Honoui has noticed a genuine and growing 
de man d foi industrial training everywhere , be sees young men of the so called 1 literary 
classes,’' accepting the discomioits of manual labour in the most unexpected way piovided; 
they have confidence in their teachers, and the interest m technical schools is clearly 
based on a conviction of the need foi them as a factor in the development of the countiy 
The demand cannot at present be met by private enterprise , and it is essential that 
Government should take the initiative, at whatever usk of the inevitable mistakes In the 
conviction that further delay w ould be unpardonable, and being at the same time anxious to 
reduce the risk of error, the Goveinment published the resolution of the 27tli August, 1913, 
reviewing the obstacles that had prevented the complete fiuition of the 1907 scheme, and 
inviting the co operation and advice of the commercial community and the interested public ! 
in regard to a fresh start on somewhat less ambitious lines The lesponse has been somewhat 
disappointing, a number of individuals and public bodies whom the Goveinment specially 
consulted having nob yet favoured it with any leply Helpful and suggestive opinions 
have, howevei, been received from, among otheis, Hi Buit, Rai Piag N ai ayan Bahadur, 
Mr Chattcrjee, and Mi S H Fremantle 

2 Although the Government has a certain amount of practical expenence in its own 
province and in other parts of India to guide it, yet an advance in technical education 
must be largely a matter of experiment and trial It must in consequence be costly and 
at times discouraging , but this cannot be helped, for no a •prion scheme is possible 
of perfection in a pi ovince where industrial arts are so little in touch with industrial 
opportunities as they aie in the United Pi ovinces The scheme of 1 907 has been tried by 
experim nt and criticism , and the Goveinment is now in a position to proceed with 
those parts of it which have responded to these tests In enumerating them, it is impossible 
to sepante technical education from the general work of Government in encouraging 
industrial progress The same agency has fiequently to be employed for both purposes, 
and in any case there can be no development without education On this understanding the 
four essentials of advanco may be described as — 

(1) technical schools, 

(2) a central technological institute, 

(3) a board of industries, 

(4) a director of industries 

3 Technical schools may be taken to include both schools for mechanical work, 
such as those at Lucknow and Gorakhpur, and schools for teaching an ait or craft, such- as 
tho Carpentry school at Bareilly and the Weaving schools, Benares and elsewhere The 
two classes must in some cases overlap, especially in the matter of fitting and repairing 
tools, but experience will show whether this is avoidable, and in the meantime it need not 
interfere with the development of each school along lines which will make it, as far as 
possible, self contained tor instructional purposes The technical schools proper are 
required primarily tor the training of the superior mechanic as well as the skilled 
artisan They aie needed, for example, for the instruction of the fitter who will know 
with understanding what the factory mietn now knows empirically, who will be capable 
of taking a piece of machinery to pieces, executing urgent repans intelligently, working 
to drawings, and the like The great demand for mechanics of this type trained to 
European metho Is and proficient in the use of their tools and the paralysis that besets 
Indian factory industry until they are obtainable m sufficient numbers need hardly be 
enlarged upon It will be for future decision what educational qualification should be 
required for entrance to the technical schools or whether any changes in curriculum are 
called for The Mechanical and Industrial Apprentice classes at Roorkee will be transferred 
to the technical schools as soon as this can bo arranged In the Lucknow Technical school 
there is already an electrician class, and the junior classes here and at Gorakhpur will be 
continued 

The proposals for setting up more technical schools m important towns aie at present 
premature There are still difficulties m disposing of the boys trained m these schools 
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and a new school, for example, at Cawnpoie would at present have the effect of spoiling 
the chances of the hoys turned out fiom the Lucknow school Until the existing schools 
have fully established their leputation and until it is definitely ascertained that they 
genuinely meet the existing demand for trained labour of the class descubed, it would be 
unwise to open more schools of the same expensive type Although the Lieutenant- 
Governor fully appreciates the foice of the aiguments put foiward by Mr Fremantle as 
to the necessity of inci easing the facilities for the training of artisans, the cost of these 
highly developed schools is so high that the Government cannot veil embaik on otheis 
until the commercial value of the existing schools is prosed and generally known It has, 
however, been decided to tiansfei ultimately the textile class from Rooikee to Cawnpore, 
when a more definite assurance of co operation from the Chamlei of Commerce and other 
owners of mills and factories is obtained When this transfei is effected, the class will 
form the nucleus of a third technical school of a specialized type at Cawnpoie 

4 As regards the schools of special handiciaft contemplated by the scheme of 1907, 
those established up to the present include the School of Aits and Crafts in Lucknow, the 
Carpentiy school in Bareilly, the Central Weaving Institute in Benares and smaller 
■weaving schools m various places The piogiess made by the Lucknow and Bareilly 
schools has been good, while the improvement of the weaving schools has, it is hoped, 
been only temporaiily arrested by the regretted death of Mr Cook All afford examples 
of the struggle which has to be made thiough discoui aging experience to success Inability 
to purchase improved implements, unwillingness of -workers to co operate, incapacity to 
exploit the most favourable maikets, lack of interest in a trade which is not ancestral, and 
a tendency to drop it after leaving the school, a'l these apathies and disabilities are 
against real pi ogress and they emphasize the need for caution in starting new schools and 
in framing their courses So lar experience has been more favoui able with workshop 
industries like carpentry than with cottage industries, which cling to the tradition of 
individual effort and little or no capita' There is no doubt that the co operative movement 
Will help m time , and judgment and care are needed m deciding how the Government can 
best meet it and secure its assistance ' Meanwhile, the Board of Industries, which is to 
bo constituted, will be asked to consider whether new carpentry, metal, leather or other 
schools can with advantage be opened at industrial centres in the provinces 

5 As regards the combination of technical and ordinary school instruction, the 
Government is also still on the unsure ground of experiment To the introduction of 
manual training into primary schools the Lieutenant Governor is wholly opposed, for 
reasons given m resolution no J611/XV, dated the 25th August, 1914, on primary 
education But it may be possible, as advised by Mr Fremantle, to establish simple science 
courses m the vernacular middle schools, especially in laige towns with a view to interesting 
boys in technical and manual work and to stimulating them to proceed to regular technical 
training thereafter The question is one which the Board of Industries and the Director 
of Public Instruction should examine To half time schools there is no possible objection, 
and a very satisfactory object lesson is provided by the school which Messrs Cooper, 
Allen and Co maintain in their factory at Cawnpoie At this school, which is now 
attended by the great majority of the boys who work m the factory, vernacular instruction 
of the ordinary lower primary type, but with a special beaung on the actual factory work 
and with a short period for drill is giv en for two hours of the working day, the boys 
attending their classes in shifts The school is under the supervision of the Education 
department and there is no attempt to give specific manual training , the industrial bias 
appears solely in the subjects of the readers, and m the nature of the object-lessons 

In the case of smaller concerns, the Government would be glad to give any assistance 
to schools of this type The genuine night sohool advocated by Colonel Kenyon foi giving 
training to young men w ho are working all day in the factory, seems very doubtful of 
success m the climatic conditions of the big manufacturing towns of this pioviuce, but 
there is no possible leason against tiying the experiment wherevei there appears to be 
a promising opening , and the Board ot Industnes should keep the Director of Publm 
Instruction advised on the point 

6 The general proposition that the central institution in the province for higher 
technical training should consist of two'branches — one at Boorkee and the other at Cawnpore 
has met with general acceptance The airangement is not an ideal one , but the 
Government is tied to it by the existing facts The Thomason College is an Engineenng 
College established " to give theoietical and practical instiuetion in Cml Engineering to 
Europeans and Indians, with a view to then employment on the public w orks of the 
country” This function becomes of higher importance every year with the general 
progress of the countiy, and there is no intention of diverting the College from its original 
rflle The training of mechanics and artisans is foreign to its purpose , and instruction m 
textile or other arts is incompatible both with the idea of an Engineering College and 
with the distance of Booikee from centres where those branches of industry are actually 
practised If a polytechnic is to be established, it should, if at all possible, be in a locality 
where the students are able to see their paiticutar crafom operation on a commercial scale 
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la this view the Thomason College should ho lelicved ultogethei ol its Department of 
Technology The higher division will close, at the latest, with the pissing out ol the few 
students now working in it The appi entice classes will be taken over, as soon as possible, 
by the schools at Lucknow 01 Gorakhpui, and the textile deputmeut will bo transferred 
to Cawnpore when the neccssaiy airangements for housing md supervising it can be made 
theio If, howevei, the old technical olass, for the training oi the “ rmpiover” grado 
of engmeei is likely to meet with success, it may, without serious objection, be revived at 
the College The Lieutenant Governor would bo glad to see it elsewhere, but there 
seems to be no other satisfactory location for it Unless, therefore, tho Board of Industries 
can advise differently, m His Honour's opinion, a combined scheme oi collego education and 
piactical work may be devised for this puipose 

7 Turning to the Cawnpore branch of the central organism, the idea of starting 
it as a polytechnic may at onco he abandoned There is no room in these provinces yet, 
whatever tho future may bring forth, lor a large institution, teaching the application of 
science to a vanety of mdustiml aits Thero would bo little or no opening for its 
diplomat es , and education of this kind, costly as it must bo in its high specialization, can 
only he offered by the State when the pi omoters of industry putfoiwarda demand for it, 
based on the conviction that it is necessary for the successful development of their business 
For the piesent, the Government must he content With something different, and in certain 
respects Jess ambitious In tho fiist place, there is general agreement among all who 
appreciate the problem, that provision should bo made for reseaich work, with a view 
to the improvement of existing industries No special lino of research can at tho moment 
bo prescribed Much will depend on the woikers whom the Government secures, and on t 
more systematic review of its provincial industries, their defects ind tl.oir potentialities 
than has hitherto been possible But that icsearch will bo tho keynote of the Technological 
Institute is now beyond question As far as possible, it will be conducted with relation 
to the local industries winch the Government hopes to create, improve or develop, and 
the more important of these may bo enumerated, ns the result of tho discussion that has 
now taken place, in the following approximate order of importance — 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of textile goods , 

(2) extinction of vegetable oils , 

(3) refining of vegetable and mineral oils, 

(4) tannine and the treatment of leather in general , 

(5) treatment of indigenous alkalis , 

(6) wood and gr iss pulping , 

(7) wood distillation , 

(8) glazes of potteiy and tiles 

(9) production ofpeifumes and herbal extracts generally , 

(10) production of citric acid and allied products, 

The above list must not be understood as suggesting that it is either exhaustix e or 
scientific The discussion on this Government’s resolution of tho 27th August, 1913, has been 
of little assistance in this respect and the Gov ernment is still at the stage of endeavounng, 
in the manner of laymen, to catalogue tho more prominent outlets of industrial activity in' 
the province, in order that the expert may have some mateual foi deciding m w'hich 
directions the lesearch may with most advantage pioceed Tho final selection will rest 
with the head of the institution, working in consultation with the Board of Industries 

8 The first step then is cleaily to obtain, undei the ordeis of the Secietary of 

State, a thoroughly competent head foi the new organization It is desirablo to secure 
his sei vices without delay, so that he may advise Government regarding the arrangement 
and equipment of the necessary buildings, and let an early start be made upon them 
Meanwhile, duiing their construction, he can he making himself acquainted with the 
industrial problems of the pi Qvincc, with a view to selectmg those which should fiist be 
attacked, and to assisting Government m the appointment of tho requisite staff Tho 
Government of India are now being asked to assist m securing a suitable Principal for 
the new institution 1 

The extent to which the Cawnpore institution can be used for the teaching of students 
in advanced industrial science is another matter foi decision by experience and trial 
Provision will certainly' have to be made for teaching as well as for research but the 
classes will he small, special qualifications will be expected of the students, and the 
subjects will he determined by the practical importance of applying advanced science to 
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particular branches of the local industries of the proxmce AH this -will have to be worked 
out by the Board of Industries with the help ot the future herd of the Institution , it is 
impossible to lay don n anything m the nature of a curriculum, at present The establish 
ment of a textile school, by transfer fiom Rurhi, with possibly the addition of a junior 
class, is of course entirely independent of the teaching side of the future institution 
It may seem superfluous to emphasize this veiy obvious point, and to explain that the 
textile classes will simply form a technical school, on the same level as those at Lucknow 
and Gorahhpui But the entirely distinct nature and grade of tue two establishments 
require mention, in order to prevent misconceptions which appear in the recent discussion 

9 The appointment of a Board of Industries has been hailed with general approval 
Its functions are to meet periodically for the purpose of co ordinatmg industrial work 
and education Several requests, based on good reasons, have been made for wider 
representation on it, and the Lieutenant Goi ernor has been pleased to enlarge the 
constitution which was originally contemplated The following gentlemen are being 
asked to accept membership of the Board — 

1 The Chief Engineer to Government, Buildings and Roads branch, (Chairmuu) 

2 The Secretary to Government in the Industries Department 

3 The Director of Public Instruction 

4 The Director of Land Records and Agriculture 

5 The Director of Industries 

6 The Principal, Thomason Civil Engineering College, Rurhi 

7 The Head of the Technological Institute 

8 The Agent, Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 

9 The Agent, Bengal and North-Western Railway. 

10. The Registrar of Co operative Societies 

11 A Conservator of Forests 

12 Dr Hill 

13 Mr Macmahon 

14 and 15 Two representatives of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

16 The Hon’ble Rai Nathi Mai Bahadui 

17 Rai Prag Narayan Bhargava Bahadur. 

18 Dr Zia ud dm Ahmad 

19 Mr C Y Chintamam 

This Board of nineteen will be too big for detailed administrative work in connection 
with the Thomason Civil Engineering College, Roorkee, and the Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, which will have to be managedin the main by sub committees 

The Government will ashtheBoaid to meet as early in the cold weather as possible to 
examine this resolution and to advise on the general lines of advance 

10 The executive agent to the Boaid will be the Director of Industries, and' the need 
for a permanent appointment to this post has been urgently pressed upon tbe Government of 
India The Director should, in the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion, be invested with the 
following duties — 

(a) In due consultation v.ith the Department of Education, he should inspect 

advise upon and, under Government, direct the industrial education in 
this province This would place all existing technical schools under him 
The Thomason College, Rurhi, and the Technological Institute, Cawnpore, 
however would be independent of him, though he would have power to 
visit and enquire 

( b ) He should conduct a survey of the industries, both substantive and auxiliary, 

of the province and make himself familiar with the conditions of then 
markets. 
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(c) He should represent the Local Government m its dealings with the technical 

and coinnieicial aspects of the laige textile and other industries conducted 
in the province For this purposo it is essential that he should be m 
touch with, and command the confidence of, the European commercial 
community 

(d) Ho should also study tho indigeonous industiics, large and small, and 

advise tho Government on then encouragement and development and on 
the extension of the maikcts foi them He should beai m mind then 
aitistic as well as their commercial possibilities 

(e) He should build up a bureau of industrial information, foi the 1130 both of 

the Government and of the commercial coromunitj 

While therefore tho general co oidinating control of terhmcal education would not 
rest with him but with tho Board of Industries, jet his activities will take many 
directions and the spheic of Ins 1 csponsibihties will be by no means confined to his directly 
educational functions It is primarily on the commercial and industrial side that tho 
Director of Industries will bo expected to advise tho Board and tho Local Government 
He should secuie that closer co opeintion between the Local Gov eminent and tho commercnl 
community without which any further advance on the part of tho Government would 
be largely unieal and futile His industiial survey of the province and enquiries into 
the conditons of the smaller markets and tho possibilities of development of tho indigenous 
industries, will add to the effectiveness of the technical schools md will guido tho Board 
as to tho possibilitj of opening new schools of this typo And ho will also control the 
cential bureau of industiial information, tho foimalion of which lies been repeatedly piesscd 
on the Local Government, and which must bo so largely utilised in defining the line 
of advance of the Technological Institute 

11 The Director of Industries is in short to be the chief factor m bunging the new 
educational institutions into full touch with commercial realities It is this principle 
which the Lieutenant-Governor puts forward as the guiding policy m tho next phase of 
technical education It is with this object in view that ho would now limit the scope of 
the Technological Institute, and that he cannot assent to proposals for the immediate 
founding of other new technical schools on the model of those at Lucknow and Gorakhpur 
Experiments cannot indefinitely be multiplied, and all the institutions which have keen 
described are still experimental, howev er promising thou work maj’ seem That there is 
a strong demand for their establishment tho opinions expressed on the resolution of 27th 
June 1913 leave no doubt But though this demand socuies for the present a good and 
growing attendance at the schools, it has jet to bo ascertained whether the finished product 
really meets the truo needs of the industrial progress of tho province it is useless to 
produce trained men who have no real place in the commercial system of the country and 
w ho must therefore rovei t to some form of emplojment which does not give full value 
to their training 

It is to guard against this that the Lieutonnnt Gov ernoi places the new institutions 
under the general care of a fully representative Board of Industnes and a Dnector whoso 
main duty m regard to education is to ascertain real commercial needs and to advise the 
Board and the Government as to the success of the schools and institutes in meeting them 
There is now a wide variety of technical Institutions established in the province, and each 
type may m time be multiplied if it is found to harmonise with industrial requirements 
To secuie this harmony and to ensure that these institutions are developed, not in academic 
detachment, but as an integral part of the industrial system, each school producing trained 
men who have in advance then place in mdustiy, the Lieutenant Governoi again confidently 
appeals to the co operation of the commercial and industrial community 


APPENDIX X 

The organization of the Commercial Intelligence department of India must to a laige 
the rg0 Commerciai extenfc cle P end on the conception entertained of the functions to be fulfilled by it, and these 
Intelligence Do- may he briefly summaiised ns follows — 
partment of Indio 

2 The Government of India have laid down that in tho first place they rely on 
Commercial Intelligence ofificeis to keep them in touch with the geneial trend of coinmeicinl 
opinion on a series of important subjects In the second place they may have to undeitake 
investigations into questions ansing from tho matenal collected bj r the Directoi of Statistics 
on economic subjects, such for example as the decay of industries 01 lncieased prices 
Thirdly, the Government of India desne regular and spontaneous information regarding 
any developments of mdustiy or commerce which are likely to affect Indian- pi oduction, 
imports or expoits, or the flow of capital many direction Fourthly, Commercial Intelli 
gence ofificeis must be accessible to the general public and be icndy for all enquiries 
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\vl etl er from persons jn India or abroad Finally, and perhaps most important of all, the 
Government of India would require them to undertake, often at short notice, special 
enquiries to investigate specific difficulties arising fiom the administration of the numerous 
acts and regulations directly ui der then control, or crises which appear to indicate the 
necessity foi legislative control in some foim To this list of important duties the Local 
Government would add thatrfiom the point of view of in inland province a department 
which is intended to deal with every side of the economic development o( India must include 
among its most important functions the fostering of the steady development of indigenous 
mdustnes, m which this piovii.ee is particularly rich Any oigamzauon which would tend 
to entirely sukordmite local industries to the mteiests of the conuneice centied m the 
great ports — linked as those aie with the interests of the chief lailway systems— would not, 
in His Honour’s opinion, afford a satisfactoiy permanent basis for the working of the 
department 

3 In matteis of commercial intelligence and of commercial and mdustnal develop 
ment, tLe Lieutenant Governor considers that the ordinary Imes of administrative orgmiza 
tion in this countiy are those which should he followed Ho othei scheme of organization 
would he readily understood 1 y the people, or would easily co oidinate itself with the other 
administrative agencies on which it must largely depend foi help and information In 
other words, theie must be a cential oi Imperial agency side by side with a local or provin 
cial agency The attempt to concentrate all the work in an Impenal agency has been 
tried and has broken down The Directoi Geneial of Commeicial Intelligence could not 
possibly cope with the immense variety of the w oik, and was driven perforce to confine 
his attention to a few large and highly organized industries which focus at the great ports 
He was unknown in a province like the United Provinces with its great potentialities and 
its wide range of scattered and comparatively small industries By giving him an enoimous 
staff it might have keen possible to let him covei name ground but even so he would have 
lemaincd isolated and inaccessible to most of the smallei interests which would well reward 
Ius attention 

4 The compromise of two imperial Directors at Calcutt i and Bombay, even if a third 
is added for Northern India, is, in His Honour’s opinion, doomed to failure It is based 
on a theory of industrial units of area , and, except for a lew industries, such as jute, there 
are no such self contained units in India There would thuefore be every probability of 
trouble and misundeistanding with Local Governments and a marked tendency for each 
Director to become disproporuonately absorbed in the problems of his own headquarters, 
without due regard to tho outlying fields of investigation The scheme would, m fact, only 
be a half way house to a claim foi a Director by each nmjoi province, and the Lieut enant- 
Governor considers that it would be far better to anticipate that claim now, and to base 
the proposed decentralization on an assured provincial foundation 

e 

5 Moreover, it is now a matter of vital impoitanoe to interest Local Governments m 
commercial development and to make them feel tint m this direction there lies an integral 
part of their administrative functions There has been a distinct tendency in the provinces 
for the Government to argue that commerce is perfectly capable of looking after itself, and 
that intervention will be resented A Local Government has also little knowledge of things 
industrial, and teais tho risk of making mntakes ovei them It has no funds for them, 
and no special functions, and it is usually glad to shift this part of its responsil lhties on to 
the Imperial Government, with its special organization foi dialing with commercial 
matters A province may occasionally havo a head like Sn John Hewett, who by training 
oi experience is interested in affaus of commerce and industry, and th it province may 
then begin to look on the subject as more than a matter of peifunctory routine But there 
is no general linking up of provincial Governments in the big movement of developing 
Indian industries and their markets 

6 This, in His Honour’s opinion, is a real calamity It involves a risk ol alienation 
betw een the business classes and the Government, and it depnv es the former ot help which 
the State ought to give aud would willingly give if it knew the way It also means much 
initial loss ot capital in new enterprises The Lieutenant Governoi has, in fact, observed 
a strong and even bitter feeling among the commercial community that Government does 
less for them in India than is done in most other countries, while most Pi ovincial Govern 
ments cannot but admit a feeling of profound ignorance as to what they should do, and 
of deep distrust as to what they may safely and prudently attempt It is of the greatest 
importance to the future of India that a remedy should be found for these very serious 
detects, and His Honour considers that the first essential step towards evolving a remedy 
will be to make the provincial Governments more dncctly responsible for the development 
of commerce and industries, and to equip them with means foi studying tins part of their 
duty Such means must necessarily include an expert agency in each province tor dealing 
with commercial intelligence, and adequate secretaimt arrangements for bringing its work 
into touch with the Local Government 
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7 Purely provincial agencies cannot deal competently with the international aspects 
of Indian trade or with certain features of the bigger industries which transcend provincial 
boundaries Foi these and otlici purposes noted below, an imperial agency is clearly 
necessary But the piovincial bureau can do much even ruth regard to the biggoi Indus 
tries In many cases their organization is solely in the hands of a group of large exporters 
oi manufacturers, and the whole business of production and preparation for the market 13 

left to a crude unguided competition, with the result that thero is great waste and loss of 

oppoitunities In rcgaid to the smallei localized industries the field for local enquiry and 
assistance is immense, and it can be covered only by provincial workers Taking for 
example the cases of this province the only largo group of primary producers consists of 
the cultivators whose interests cannot possibly bo as well appreciated by an Imp rial officer 
as by the Local Government uid its officers Their intei ests, arc perhaps not those tolc 
specially considered by the Department of Commerce and Industry, but, apart from their ca«& 
and from that of the local tiadeis, it has to bo remembered that the term manufactuei 3 is one 
of very wide connotation They include not merely the big concerns represented effectively 
m the chambers of commoiee, but also tho smallei men scattered all over the provinces — 
men who have flour mills, sugar mills, oil mills, brass and iron foundries and the like, 
and who have to face the competition oi imports, backed up in some ca<=ei bv the railways 
It is this latter group which should, in the Lieutenant Governor’s opinion, receive the mijo*- 
share of 1 Local Government’s solicitude The bigger tnenaie adequately represented in the 
chambers of commerce and can obtain access to the Imperial Government, but the smaller 
men, although they repiesent those widely scattered industiies on the development of 
which Sir John Hewett laid great stress, and which it has boon the policy of all Finn no 
Commissions to cncouiage, have not yet found tlioir voice, while then needs are too diversi- 
fied and remote for effective or indeed for any real icpresentation to or by a single Imperial 
officer To bring these industiios into touch with the nurkots, to help them in improving 
their methods and standardizing their products, to interest local capital in them and assist 
them in othei ways too numerous to mention — all this is in His Honour’s opinion, work 
which can only be done by a provincial agency At tho same time with the best of inten 
tions a Local Government cannot possibly attempt those multifarious duties, unless it has 
an expert advisei and obseivei of its own That it will be ready and willing to under- 
take this task, and to put into it tho same zeal and energy ns it applies to other administra- 
tive work may be safely accepted , the only necessity is to make all Local Governments 
realize that this is their duty, and tint commeico and industiy are not reserved foi a 
distant and geneially invisible agency at Imperial lieadquaiters 

8 The Lieutenant Gov einoi is convinced that a properly qualified Provincial 
Director of Industries w 01 king in conceit with the Director of Laud Eecoids and Agricul 
ture and provided with adequate secretariat arnngeinents will find no difficulty in per- 
forming all the functions which are at piesent discharged by the Director Gentril of Com- 
mercial Intelligence Most of these functions have, in fact, been performed for many 
yeais in these provinces by the Director of Land Records and Agriculture, and latterly 
to a greatei extent by f the Directoi of Industries No one but a Provincial Directoi can be 
in sufficiently close touch with manufacturers— -both large and small— to appreciate tlieir 
difficulties and to represent their needs The interests of cultivatois fall most naturally 
into the sphere of the Director of Agriculture, and he would sharo with n Provincial 
Director of Industries the close knowledge of local circumstances and intimate acquaintance 
with current trade conditions which are required in the interests of local traders As 
regards the investigation of questions raised in the Statistical department, a large number 
of enquiries regarding matters of trade are already sent to tho Director of Land Recoids 
and Agriculture or Director of Industries to deal with, and can be more effectively carried 
out by them than by an Impcnal officer who would not bo in a position to make the same 
acciuate local enquiries Should the investigations require 1 he specially numerous or 
extensive, it might occasionally be necessary to depute piovincial officois on spocial duty to 
assist the Director concerned 

The supply of regular and spontaneous information regirding dev elopments of com- 
merce and industry could also be more satisfactorily undertaken by local officers with a 
moderate charge than by an Imperial officer whose travels would extend over a very large 
area It might take some little time before 1 satisfactory system wis evolved, ns the idea 
oi voluntary information would at first be a novel one, but when once it had been brought 
home to Local Governments that their responsibilities towards trade and industries are as 
great as in other directions, it should not take long to work out a satisfictoiy solution 
Its basis is, in fact, already in existence in this province, whore the Director of Land 
Records and Agriculture has always kept a careful watch on the industrial problems which 
have presented themselves, and has even — if somewhat spasmodically — undertaken a 
number of important enquiries m this connection 

Accessibility to the public is already imposed on both Directors, and they have made 
considerable progress in accumulating the bureaux of commercial and industrial intelh 
gence lequired in connection with the very numerous enquiries which have poured in 011 
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jhem not only from, tins piovmce or even from India, but fiom atl parts of the world 
For such purposes a Provincial Director should he m a better position to assist the com- 
mercial community than a distant officer, more especially as m this piovmce a large pro 
portion of commercial correspondence is still carried on m the vernacular There are, it is 
true, drawbacks in respect of the comparative isolation of Provincial Directors and their 
being out of touch m ltb the conditions in other areas, but these could be minimise 1 by 
correspondence between the Directors, by occasional conferences oi tours in other provinces 
and by the mutual exchange of information collected The provinciahzation of commercial 
intelligence would not, howevei, make it possible to dispense with an Imperial agency for 
the issue of its journal of bulletins dealing with subjects of general inteiest, and the editor 
of these publications would be m the best position to collect and disseminate the information 
required from foreign countries Finally, as regaids the function lud down by the Govern 
ment of India as the most important of the department, namely the undertaking of special 
enquiries to investigate speeifio difficulties, His Honour sees no reason why these should 
mot he earned out with at lei sb equal thoroughness, though possibly at somewhat lesser 
speed, by a provincial officer thnn'"by Imperial agency Such an arrangement would, 
moieover, operate as a check on the natural tendency to slur ovei inconvenient divergencies 
of views or interests on the part of an officei whose report Mould purpoit to cover the 
whole of some large question Such divergencies must m general exist with reference to 
any complicated problem, and to overcome or reconcile them is not the work of the com- 
mercial intelligence officers, hut of the Imperial Secretariat 

9 Outside all these considerations stands the clear necessity for an Imperial agency 
to collate and co oidmate the results of the more detailed work carried outjby the pro 
vincial agencies Its chief task would he to keep the latter in touch with each other, and 
to distribute among them problems of an all India nature It alone can play the directing 
part m handling the international finance of trade, and the effect upon it of tariffs, telegiaph 
facilities, communications and railway rates, oi of imperial acts and regulations affecting 
India as a whole It must he in close relation with the Impsual departments which arc 
concerned m ith these and cognate matters, and m ith the assistance of the provincial 
bureaux it Mill be m full possession of all the details which aie necessary for consultation 
and advice on the^Imperial aspects of such problems Indispensable as he regards the 
provincial , agencies, if local problems are to be adequately dealt with and local industiies 
’properly lepresented and developed, His Honour is convince! that an Impenal authority 
of markedly higher calibre is equally essential for handling questions of mterprovmcial and 
international significance 

10 The form and relations of the two agencies can at present be described only m 
outline In the Lieutenant Governor's opinion the Impenal agency should be a competent 
Director General at headquarteis, with an adequate commercial bureau under him and an 
adequate claim on the services of the Director of Statistics His Honour can see no 
necessity foi provincial or other assistants in the Imperial service, and no difficulty in 
establishing suitable relations between the Director General and the provincial authority 
What form the latter authority should take is a matter for the consideration of ea^h 
province In the United Provinces it is proposed to entrust these duties to the Directoi 
oi Industries with such assistance as the development of the scheme may show to be 
necessary He will be the adviser and agent of the Local Government in commercial an 1 
industrial matters 

While, however, there will be no restrictions of any kind upon his affording the 
Imperial Director General unofficially all the advice and assistance in his power, His 
Honour would not recommend direct official correspondence between the two officers Their 
proper channel of communication should he through the Provincial Secretariat, and all 
official correspondence from the Imperial Director General, all questions of pohey and 
punciple, and all demand for important enquiries, statistics and opinions should be addressed 
to the Local Government 


Appendix X 

One of the recommendations made by the Industrial Conference which was held Paragraph ig , 
at Naim Tal in the year 1907 was the establishment of an Institute of Chemical Techno- ot preliminary note 
logy at Cawnpore which should be devoted to special research, and to the treatment from 
the industrial point of view of the following subjects — 

(1) Sugar 

(2) Leather 

(3) Acids and alkalis 

(4) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring, and finishing of manufactured goods, and 

paper making 
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Tie head of the institute was to bo capable of dealing with general applied chemistry, 
particularly oi acids and alkalis, and Mas also to have some knowledge ol engineering He 
would have three professors first i ate chemists specializing in sugir, leather, and bleaching, 
etc He would Le assisted by a chemical engineer md there would be four Indian assistant 
chemists The initial cost oi the institute, including lal oratories, hostel and professors’ 
houses, was to 1 e 8 lakhs, and the recuning cost somewhat over 2} lakhs The 
Secretary of State did not accept tho scheme in its entirety. He suggested the piobabihty 
of overlapping w lth Bangalore , ho doubted the possibility of any fresh light on acids and 
alkalis, and in brief he suggested further nnd vudci enquny Dr Travers oi Bangalore 
was consulted and Sir Thomas Holland also gave his views infoimnlly The result was to 
deprecate very strongly the suggestion idiot there must necessanly he any overlapping with 
Bangaloro, the ptoblems for tnejuny being sufficiently varied and tho conditions in Northern 
nnd in Southern India showing wide differences After much discussion the Local Gov eiu 
ment submitted to the Government of India m May, 1910, a gieatly reduced scheme As 
subsequently modified in ceit.un details, it pi ovided ioi ono chemist on piy oi Bs 800 
rising to Bs 1,2C0 , with four assistants and a head mechanic T1 e institute was to shaic 
a library with the Agncultuial College, and it was lidped to keep the total cost down to 
31 lakhs initial ana Es S3, 000 reemnng The feeuetaiy of State s met toned this scheme 
in August, 1911, a nil \n 1011 s nulhoutics, including the Vppci India Chunbei of Commerce, 
were consulted rtgai ding tho type of ox-peil who should be sought fot ns lieid ol the 
institute In the end the Secretary of St itc was nske 1 to select a thoioughly good all 
lound chemical engineci, who should be able to teich tho general pnnciples of applied 
chcmistiy, the economical utilization of heat and die bio id lines of machmory designs, etc 
Tie assistant chemists would bo men possessing some prictical knowledge of tho four 
branches in which the instituto was to specialize The request was practicallv 111 accord 
with the advice of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce 

At this point fresli difficulties aroso The Boaid of Education, who had boon consulted 
by the Secretary of State about tho selection of a Pi mcipal foi tho institute, took expert 
advice m England and recoided thoir opinion that a technological instituto on the lines 
proposed would not be a success It was impossible to obtain a capable chemicil engineer 
on the terms sanctioned, uid they advised that the Local Government should again investi 
gate — 

(a) with what industnes the institute would deal and m what oidei ol importance,- 

(i) of wlnt special industnes the head of tho instituto should have au mtimato 
pi ictical expel leiice, and ol what ldated industnes he should have a general 
know ledge, 

(c) the terms of his appointment and his staff 

Ponding the investigation of these questions no further steps woie taken othei than the 
appointment of an assistant chemist in anticipation of proceeding with the general scheme 

The questions asked by the Secietary of State showed tli it the fust point to be decided 
wis the particular lines ol instruction and enquny which were to ho followed Out of tho 
lour branches ol applied chemistry which woic origin illy contemplated, one branch — that 
of sugar— was handed over to tho Agncultuial department, which provided itself with 
experts on the subject As regards the second branch, namely leather, it w is understood 
that no investigation was desired by the hi ms who control this paitieulni lndustiy in the 
piovinces and already employ their own chemists The question whethei mstiuction in the 
chemistry of leather might not be imparted was not specially considered , but it seemed 
piobable that the field of iuture employment foi students of the subject would be somewhat 
narrow As regards acids and alkalis the main problems in connection with this industry 
appeared to be mechanical and commercial rather than of u typo to bo dealt w ith at \ 
chemical insututo There remained thereloie dyeing, bleaching and kindred processes It 
was doubtful whether this limitation of tho pi oposed scheme should he accepted as final, 
and it seemed preferable to regard the institute and its slaft as ready to take up the 
investigation of any promising local industry for which undei conditions of greatei indus 
trial efficiency, there would be a definite maiket In the hist instance, the institute was 
to deal with actual industnes and with practical measures foi developing nnd nnpioving 
them It could not, at the outset at any rate, entangle itself in the study ol industries 
which do not exist or for which the raw material is not procurable in this pait of India 

It was considered, however, that tho institute might do vote itself to the chemical and 
commercial examination of the follow mg industnes among othels — 

(a) Dyeing, bleaching, printing, colouring and finishing of textile goods, as in the 

original proposals of 1907 There was unquestionably much to bo done in 
examining the dye stuffs indigenous to the province 

(b) Tanning materials, which also ai 0 abundant, but have not, so fai as w as knowm 

been exhaustively investigated 
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(c) Wood distillation, with special attention to the production of acetic acid, wood 

tar, wood alcohol, etc It was thought probable that much of this v, ork had 
been clone at the Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun, and the forest experts 
were to be consulted with reference to the branches of woik which might be 
taken up at Cawnporo 

(d) Paper making, the materials for which, in the foim of wood and glass pulp, are 

only now beginning to be exploited 

(e) The extraction of oil from seeds, which appeared to be carried out in a very 

empirical and uneconomical manner 

( / ) The refining of vegetable and animal oils 

(g) The production of citnc acid and allied products which weie neglected 

(/i) Perfumes and lioibal extiact-s gcneially, foi which theie ought to bo abundant 
material, and m xx hich tbei e xx as already a struggling mdustiy m this pait 
of the province Before, how evei , the institute w as committed to any of these 
lines ot work, it was decided that the case should bo again refened to the 
commercial community of the piovince with a new to obtaining a definite 
expression of opinion legarding the particulai blanches of industry in which 
Cawrpore was to specialize, The subjects which had been suggested, and any 
otheis which could claim consideration, w 01 e to be placed in a rough oidei 
of importance, and the particulai sections of the xxork in which the nexv 
head of the institute ought to ho a recognized authority were to bo specified 

Aftci obtaining furtliei opinions on tho scheme it was decided to abandon the idea of 
starting the institute as a polytechnic Theto is no loom Jin these pi ounces yet, whatexei 
the future may bring foitli, for a laige institution, teaching the application of scienco to a 
variety of industnal arts There xxould be little or no opening foi its diplomates, and 
education of this kind, cistly as it must be in its high specialization, can only be offered by 
the State xvhen tho promotois of industry put foi w aid a demand foi it, based on the 
conviction that it 1 -. necossary foi tho successful development of then business It 
was decided that foi tho present the Government must be content xvith something diffeient, 
and in certain lcspects less ambitious that in the first place there is general agreement 
among all who appreciate the problem that provision should 1 e made for lesearch work, 
^lth a view to tho impioxement of existing industries No special lino of rescurch can 
at the moment be prescubcl Much will depend on tho w oik ers whom the Government 
secures and on a moio systematic review of its piouncnl industries, then defects, and 
thar potentialities than lias hitherto been possible But that rcseaich xull le the 
keynote of the technological institute is now beyond, question As far as possible it 
will bo conduetel with t elation to the local mdustucs which the Government hopes 
to ci cate, impiovc or dexelop , and the moie important of these may ho enumciate t in 
the following approximate ordci of importance — 

(1) Dyeing, bleaching, punting colounng, and finishing of textile goods 

(2) Extraction of xegetablo oils 

C3) Refining of vegetable and mineral oils 

(4) Tanning and the treatment of leathei iu genoral 

(5) Treatment ol indigenous alkalis 

(C) Wood and grass pulping 

(7) Wood distillation 

(8) Glazes of potteiy and tiles 

(9) Pro luction of porfumos and herbal extriets generally 

(10) Production of citric acid and allied products 

The aboxo list must not be undeistood as suggesting that it is cithei exhaustive oi 
scientific or as determining the particular industries on xvhich the institute will ultimately 
concentrate its xvork Such a decision will depend on the class of problems which actually 
present themselves for solution m tho eaily years of the -working of the institute and the , 
final selection will rest xvith tho head ot the institution, working in consultation with 
the Board of Industries 

The extent to which the proposed Cawnpoie institution could be used for the teaching 
of students in advanced industrial science is another matter for decision by experience and 
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trial Provision -will certainly have to be made for teaching ns w ell as for research , but 

the classes will he small, special qualifications Mill 'be expected of the students, and the 
subjects mil be determined by the practical importance ol applying advanced science to 
particular branches of the local industries of the province All this Mill have to be 
woiked out by the Board of Industucs with the help ot the futme head of the lmtitution 
it is impossible to lay down anything in the natuio of a curriculum at present 

For the purpose of commencing work on these lines the first desideiatum is to obtain a 
scientist mIio Mould be not merely a specialist in some particulai sublet but nil organizing 
head of the institute It seems desirable that he should possess sufficient general acquam 
tance uith reseaich in such subjects as have beon enumerated as to make lnm, so to say, a 
“ general specialist ” in industrial chcmistiy, concerned with vegetable iather than mineral 
products He must be able also to assist the Government uith his advice' on the buildings 
and equipment which can be used for whichever of these subjects seem, on a more informed 
enquiry, to be the most suitable for leseatch , and the Government will further be largely 
dependent on linn foi the final selection, in consultation with the Boaid of Industries, of the 
subjects for investigation, and for determining the nature and strength ol the technical staff 
to he employed In 1914 the Government oi Indn vveie asked to assist in securing a 
suitable Principal 

It was lecognized that the puce to he paid foi a ieall\ good man, of sound judgment 
and receptive chaiacter, would not be small, and the decision of Ins emoluments was left to the 
Secretaiy of State Something between £ 1,000 ind ■£ 1, GOO with iieequarters was however 
suggested as approximately the scale of pay foi which a man of the necessuv qualifications 
might be willing to come to India foi a term prefei lbly of five ^eais The Secretary of 
State has accepted the scheme of the Local Government in principle, subject to definite 
provision being made for including a ceitam amount of teaching woik among the activities 
of the institute But in view of the exceptional circumstances ot the picseut time the Board 
of Education h ivo lecoinmeuded to tho Secretaiy of State that the actual appointment of 
a Pimcipal should he deferred for tho present The reason nssigned is time the best 
candidates would not be available before the end of the wai as they aie occupied in 
other work which they would be most unlikely to leave, and from which it is highly 
undesnable that they should be drawn away ‘ 

In view of the fact that tho duties of the contemplated post could only bo earned out 
by a man of first class calibre, the wisdom of tho advice is indisputable, and disappointing 
though the delay must be the Local Government has no alternativ e but to postpone tho 
scheme for a technological institute until the end ol the war In the me intime, however, 
it is hoped that the advice and assistance ol the Director of Industucs, — who has now a 
smdl laboratory w hich has recently been enlarged, — and of the technological chemist at 
his disposal, will enable those taking part in tho mdustnal developmmt of the provinces 
to dispose of some of the more pressing problems hampering their advance 


Oral Evidence, Sth November, 1916 

President — You are Financial Secretaiy to the Gov ernment of the United Piovmces ? 
—Yes 

As such the Industries department comes under your charge ? — Yes 

Under whose contiol is the Department of Agricultuio J — Under the Chief Secretary in 
the Revenue department 

Under which department is education ?— Under the Judicial Secretary 

that theie are three Secretai les that deal with mdustiies, agncultuie and education J 
— They do not work altogether separately Many things come to all three 

The Dneetoi of Agriculture is Chairman of the Boaid of Industries ?— Yes 

Is the Chairman ex ojfteio ?— No He is specially appointed by Government 

Hon hie Sn R N Mookerjee — All you say about financial aid to industries is not only 
your opinion but your experience ? — I cannot speak from practical experience of the 
industries but I have formed my opinion fiom the cases that have come before me 

Hon hie Si i F H Stewart — The Financial Secretary is perhaps the busiest Secietary ? 

* At certain times of the year, but not throughout the year 

I rather gather from your note that you aie inclined to recommend a separate Secretar y 
for Industries 1 I think that before long it will be necessary to have a redistribution of 
woik but Industries would in any case be combined with other departments 
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With lefeience to a suggestion by the Directoi of In lustries regarding the foimation of 
an imperial department, have you any particular views on that subject ?— I don’t think an 
impend depaitmcnt of mdu-tries with executive poweis and contiollmg the provincial 
deputment ot industries is lcquiied, hut a better oigimsation is necessary to deal with the 
wider questions of coinnerce and industry, and moie especially those questions which 
affect all India 

In youi connection with the Industries Depaitment have you found that the Depaitment 
of Commerce and Industnes is able to give sufficient time and attention and has sufficient 
experience of industries ? — My opinion is that they have not at piesent sufficient time v. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Ciirnmbhoy — As legaids financial assistance by Government 
to industiies you say the piovision of a pait of the shaie capital of companies on the same 
basis as public subscriptions would be moie effectual in inspiring confidence among investors 
than the application oi similar sums of money m other ways Do you think if Government 
gi\ os money on the preferential shares it would be quite safe ? —It would be safer I think 
moi e confidence is shown by taking ordinary shares 

If a considerable degree of Government contiol ovei the enterprise weie insisted upon 
then you would like to give the money 2— As I have said fmthei on I do not think 
Government should tiy to directly control industries to which it gives help 

I have suggested that some stipulations should be laid dov, n as to staff and methods of 
management as these two restrictions seem desnable 

You say that there is a wide field foi industrial banks but the greatest obstacle to 
their working is the difficulty of securing proper expeits to advise on applications for 
loans Do you know that there is a lug industrial trust foimed in this countiy by some of 
the banks ? — I have heard it from Mr Silver 

Do you think it will pay ? — Not unless it has a pioper organisation 

You think that an Imperial Department with executive powers and conti oiling the 
Provincial Departments of Industries is not necessary J — I think that the executive powers 
are unnecessary 

Take for instance youi Board of Industries They think of a big scheme in which 
much money is lequired They submit it to the Local Government , the Local Government 
sends it to the Government ol India, the Government of India sends it to the Imperial 
Dnector of Industries, and so on Don’t you think that is a very long procedure? — 

Undoubtedly, but if the money to be spent is that of the Local Government that Govern- 
ment must have a full say in the mattor 

Are you in favour of controlling provincial industries without consulting the Imperial 
Department The contiol should rest with the Local Government subject to general pnnci 
pies laid down by the Imperial Government 

Mr A Chalterlon — You think that Government assistance m a pecuniary foim 
would induce private capitalists to come forwaid ? — Yes 

What, machinery would you suggest that Government should employ when they not 
only invest public money in such undertakings but also take upon themselves the responsi 
bihty of practically advising the public to invest its money at the same time ?— As I have 
said the machinery does not exist at present There are a few experts available, but when 
you go outside those experts there is nobody but the Director of Industiies He can give 
good business opinions but in many cases they are not enough I think it would be better 
to increase the number of experts m the main branches m which these matters come up 

In your note you say " The small hand industries such as weaving hosiery, etc , 
labour under great difficulties as regards securing more than a meiely local market for 
their outturn and when improved methods of production have been suggested, an objection - 

constantly put forward has been that they would be unable to secure a market for any 
largely increased outturn ” Does not that suggest there is over production in outturn ? — I 
do not think so necessarily It may be so in some cases 

It is a common fact in Southern India that the introduction of the fly shuttle loom, 
which increases the outturn of a weaver by something like fifty per cent does not in most 
cases benefit him, because already he is able to turn out more than he can sell Does this not 
suggest the idea that to a certain extent we are woikmg on wrong lines in the methods of 
dealing with these indigenous industries ? — That is rather a wide conclusion to draw in 
view ol the exceedingly imperfect methods of marketing 

Have the co operative banking facilities for maiketmg raw products been successful ? — 

To a small extent The note by Mr Willoughby mentions two cases one in connection 
with the Muzaffainagar woollen mdustiy and the other some association of Chamars 
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What occurs to me is that the question of maiketing is moie impoitant matter than 
the question of improving the technical appliances ot these industries A weaver 13 
accustomed to weave a certain class of good* % He goes on weaving that class 11 respective 
of the fact that them is a diminishing demand Would it not be better if the departments 
of industries of the provinces and these co operative societies had then attention directed to 
the study of the markets so that a class of goods may he wo\ en which will be more readily 
saleable ?— Certainly I think that should be done 

At the piesent time the tendency all ovei India has keen to concentrate on improved 
technical processes lather than the study of the market demands for goods 1 should like 
to know whethei any attention has been paid to that aspect of the question in your pio 
vinces 5— Some attention has been paid, but the results up to the piesent are not veiy gieat 

President —There is one piragraph m youi note that is not entucly convincing as at 
present worded Possibly some supplementary remaiks from you may help us to get the 
idea that is in youi mind You say that “ a point which is not directly raised by any question 
but which is of great importance to the success of any attempts to tiain laboui is ihe 
absence of any poweis in Local Governments to raise the pay of any officers in charge of tech 
meal schools who have shown their value m these posts buch men have a recognised com 
mercial value and unless some liberty is given in legoid to fixing then pay at a fan late they 
n ill leave Government seivice on the expiry of then agieements A case in point is that of 
Mi Kmus, head of the Bareilly Carpentiy School The Local Government has made scveial 
attempts to raise his pay to a rate which itconsideied necessaiy for the purpose of retiming 
his sei vices, but they hav e been lefuse 1 ’’ Presinnablv the refusal was given by the Govern- 
ment of India 2 — Yes 

Did the Government of India give any specific leasons ? — No leasons whatevei 

Do you suggest the Government of India was ill adv lsed i - 1 would not venture to 
suggest that I tnink it is a matter in which local opinion should cairy greater weight 

In otliei words the Local Government has a gteatei opportunity loi judging accurately 
of a man’s value?— Yes It is a matter of commeicial supply and demand and Local Gov 
ernments might be tiusted with a reasonable discretion to vaij the terms even of appoint 
ments made by the Secretary of State after.experience of what a man is worth 

I presume that you will admit that without some system by which officers aie paid 
according to a recognised scale it is possible for one Local Government to spoil the mailcet 
for another Local Government by giving undue appieciation to its men ?— It is possible, but 
I think that it is only fan to allow some liberty to Local Governments m such matters 

You feel that Mr Kinns’ appointment is an appointment of rathei an exceptional 
nature and of a kind that the Government of India has little experience of? Do you think 
that the Government of India would be better advised if it had au Imperial Depaitment such 
as was proposed by Mr Silvei ? — Probably, though a special department is hardly 
necessary for this purposo only Theie die not many such cases m any province noi are 
there likely to be for a considciable time 

There ought to be some rules governing the terms of appointment and those general 
rules can only he made by the Government of India? — Yes But a certain amount of 
discretion should le given to the Local Government 

I suppose that the tei ms of Mr Kmns’ appointment were ongmally proposed by the 
Local Government ?— They must have been pioposed by the Local Government They have 
been changed once 

You do not lemember if the pioposak of the Local Government as regards the pay 
of these posts was rejected or modified by the Government of India ? — I do not lemember 

You do not wish then this general conclusion to he drawn absolutely in consequence 

of this incident that the Local Governments should be left with full power? No A 

certain amount of liberty is however necessary 

You think that m developing a series of these new posts, as they have been developed 
during the past two years, there must be more or less irregularity in the earliei experi 
mental stages ? — There are such even in the same province 

Don t you agree that the sooner these local variations are brought into line the 
better it will be generally? — Yes, hut a reasonable latitude should be permitted to provide 
for local conditions and the varying commercial value of different types of men 

Does Mr Kmns come under the terms under which jou aie now able to grant pay to 
the provincial educational service officeis?-Mr Swmchatt docs, but not Mr Kinns 
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With regard to these technical schools, are these appointments of a special nature * 
Yes, they are 

You have seen Mr Silver’s evidence on the question of an imperial department Are 
you generally in agreement with his views that there should be a department with powers 
limited to advisory functions ? — I do not think I can go as far as Mr Silver I understand 
he contemplateda certain amount of executive control of the provincial directors, hut I agree 
that there should be a department With advisory functions 

Mr Silver made the suggestion that the head of the imperial department might be 
allowed to advise Government with regard to rules, suoh as you call in the Forest depart 
mont “ working plans,” and that, these rules having been framed, the Local Governments 
should fall into line with the general policy consistent with local circumstances ? — Yes, provided 
allowance is made for local variations 

Do you think there is any great disadvantage m perpetuating the system that now 
exists in Madras with regard to industrial development which is utterly different in some 
respects to the policy of the United Provinces 9 — In the earlier stages it seems advantageous 
to permit of experiments being made on varying lines When sufficient experience has 
'been game^ of different methods of working, a general policy may be'' laid down 

In this experimental stage the Local Governments might experiment along different 
lines of policy ? — I think so 

j Hon’ble Pandit M ilf Malaviya — What is the system of giving financial 
assistance by Government to industries ? Suppose an individual makes an application, how 
is it dealt with? — An application is generally made to the Director of Industries He sends 
it to Government and m almost all oases he is asked to consult the Board of Inlustnes 
When the recommendation of the Board of Industries is received Government pass final 
orders 

You are in favour of establishing an industrial bank, but you do not seem to be m 
favour of Government putting any money into the bank? — I have not given an opinion 
on this point The character and extent of Government assistance will have to be considered 
in detail 

If the Government gave some assistance it would inspire confidence and draw forth 
capital m these provinces ? — In these provinces it certainly would 

You speak of the ineffectiveness of the control which Government might exercise, but 
it would exercise some control 1 — Not sufficient 

Don't you think that the risk of Government losing some of its money by a bank not 
being properly managed would be compensated by the gain that is almost certain in the way 
of encouragement to people to come forward to invest in business? — I do not think Govern 
ment has any right to run a serious risk, but the question is a muoh wider one than that of 
the loss of a sum of money by Government 

You say the Tnomason College department of technology was founded for the purpose 
of attracting students related to capitalists and manufacturers who in the natural comse oe 
events might expect to become managers, etc You say that not a single applicant of tht 
type joined the class but it was joined by other students ? — It was joined by a few students 
who were not of a satisfactory type 

Have you fully investigated the matter to your satisfaction to know the real cause of 
the failure? — Enquiries made in various centres showed that no capitalists or manufacturers 
bad the intention of sending their boys 

Have you considered whether there were not certain conditions which stood m the way 
of students availing them3elve3 of the department ? — Nobody ever suggested any such 
conditions 

You are aware that a number of our students go to Eogland to receive teohnioal 
education and that their number is growing. Don’t you think there must be some reasons 
why students were not attracted to the technological department of the Roorkee College ? — 
Partly because it was only intended for a special class of persons It is intended to 
•replace the department by a class with a wider scope on the lines recommended by Colonel 
Atkinson and Mr Dawson Apart from this I know of no special reasons 

Colonel Atkinson had very strong views against providing any higher technical educa 
tion than that for the “ improver grade ’* You know that ? — Yes 

You have said very clearly why you think that an imperial department of industries 
is not necessary and you have heard Mr Silver's opinion on that point Do you think that 
any organisation should be create 1 to correlate the activities of the different departments 

53 
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of industries I think a separate organisation is necessary for dealing with the \udei 
industrial questions and for advising Loca Governments It would presumably bo under 
the Member for Commcice and Industry 

Do you think that an organisation like tho Hallway Boaid consisting of the Directors 
of Industries meeting together and making then rccon mei dntionh to the Member 
for Commeice and Industry will not answer that purpose?— I do not think that such 
arrangements would be adequate though periodical conferences -would Lo useful 

There is no leason why provincial departments of industries should not correspond 
directly with each other ? — None whatever 

It would be an advantage if each were to communicate all tho problems that they 
have in hand to the others through an industrial journal to which all provinces bhould 
contribute ? — That should be possible to attain by separate notes 

Don’t you tlimk that there will be a disadv antago in sending separate notes as they will 
be isolated publications wherons a regular journal will ensure more attention ? — I should 
not say that 

You have noted that at present the inland provinces are at a disadv nntage m compan- 
son to the great seaports Don’t you think it necessaiy that there should bo some authority 
to sateguord the interests of these inland provinces <— lhcrc seem to be economic tuiden 
cies m favour of the seaports and I think that inland piovinces do lequire some protection. 

You say' it is possible that those interested in seapoits would not he inclined to 
favour the development of tho inland provinces ? It is a possibility which is suggested by 
the expencnce of other countries 

You have spoken of tho difficulty oi deciding what tho scope and object of an in- 
stitution of chemical technology should bo, but does not tho expciiencc of the other 
piovinces show that there is room for developn ent? — The scope ol such enquiries is immense. 
A Local Government cannot nflord an institution which could deni with investigations into 
all tho important biancLes of industrial science, nnd it is most difficult to aecido what 
subjects should be taken up m a province such as the United Provinces 

Don’t you think that a province like ours with a population larger than that of Japan, 
should find the money to maintain a first class research institute in order to develop 
oui industries ?— The cos f would bo very gxeat I have not objected to having a small 
organisation to deal with certain simplex problems nnd to sift difbculties that are proposed 
foi investigation There is however a risk of waste ol money’ nnd of labour if the same 
chemical problems are dealt with by small organisations in difieicnt parts of India Con 
centration is important m such matters 

Your main difficulty' is cost ? — Partly’ the cost and also the organisation of the service 
ind the general control Ido not think a Local Government is suited foi coutiolling a 
big institution of that kind 

But if you have the officers lent by the Government of India then the work will be 
done in the province? — If there are certain branches of investigation which can be carried on 
locally, I think the work should l e carried out by officers lent by tho Government of India 
The question is whethei there is room for both imperial and provincial institutions I am 
not competent to say 


Witness No 24 

. c. 11 de soma Me C M deSouza, the Premier Oil Mills, Ltd , Caunvpors 

Weitten evidence. 

I — Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

Oipital Qs 1-2—1 have not had much experience of the raising of capital for industrial 

enterprises Ike capital of our company m the first instance was subscribed by my' partner 
and mends , I did not have any difficulty in raising it, and I am now assured of as much 
capital as may be required foi extending the business Capital is principally drawn from 
professional and business men, and to some extent employes of Government and business 
houses 

Q S My attention has been mainly confined in watching the development of oil 
industry and although in some centies the oil factories so far established have oitento curtail 
pioduction, ltis not, m my opinion, due to the number of factonts being excessive but to the 
qiality ot the products sent out by most of these being onlv suitable for local consumption 
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On the whole the condition of the oil mdustiy in India is unhealthy, due to the imitative 
tendency of most Indian capitalists who aie always ready to follow up and launch out 
schemes whether or not there be room for them 

Q 4 — I have not had experience as to the results of financial aid by Government on Govor n, m a n 
a large scale to industrial enterprises The United Provinces Government have, to my assistance ' 
know ledge, rendered small aid in the shape ol a loan to a tin pressing business with 
satisfactory results We have also been offered a loan for improving our plant which was 
origifially started by Government for proving the possibilities of cotton oil industry m 
these prov mces The time necessary to negotiate and secure aid from Government often 
tends to make this help ol doubtful utility For instance, we had applied for a loan m 
April, 1915, when our bankers wtie disinclined to take up new business owing to the 
abnoimal conditions of the money market at the lime due to war, and the draft of the 
necessary documents for the Government loan was received by us about eight weeks ago 

Qs 5 6 — My opinion is against any aid from Government to existing or new industries 
excepting for pioneei work (see my answ er to question nos 7 8 below) in the manner set out 
under methods nos 2, 3, 5 , ns Government control as regards management of any 
industrial undertaking is undesirable (this coveis question no 6) 

(1) Grants may he given by Government to Government departments or industrial 
concerns for educating the masses as to the benefits denvable from the use of certain indus- 
trial products regni dmg which they are not sufficiently enlightened, and also for the purpose 
of preventing economio waste 

(4) Loans may ho given by Government at low interest on sufficient security, piefer 
ablj through a lank (which could he started for tins purpose) should any promising 
industrial concern suffer for want of capital, and be uuable toraso a loan on moderate in- 
terest 

(6) Government may, failing any other arrangement to develop a promising new in 
dustry, suhsinhe towards its capital The Director of Industries could represent the 
interest of Government on the Board of Directors 

(7) In t bo case of a now enterprise Government may guarantee purchase of a portion of 
pioducts fora limited period 

Q 7 —-My experience of Government pioneei factories tends to the opinion that Pioneer factors. 
Government should, if possible, refrain from lunmng these entirely on their own account 

Q 8 — Government should principally confine their attention to the research work, 
collection of statistics, and mv estigation as the possibility of success of new industries 
"When Government is satisfied that any industry could be successfully worked and its 
establishment is desirable offers should he called from respectable commercial houses to 
undertake the establishment of a factory and arrangements concluded with a firm offering 
best terms, by giving, if necessary, grants m-cid or any otliei help tending to the maximum 
benefit to the public with the minimum expenditure to Government 

Government should not, in my opinion, he permanently interested in any enterprise 
excepting for reasons of State 

Q 9—1 have no experience or persona! knowledge of any industries being hampered by Financing agan- 
the conditions under which they are financed C10B 

Q 10 — It may bo possible to givo more financial assistance to industrial undertakings 
should (ho banks extend their scope, and besides the business of granting loans, subscribe 
towards the capital of a promising enterprise There should also be greater facilities than 
now existing to raise a short term loan from hanks on immoveable property 

Q 13 -—The principle to bo followed should be to first offer a chance to existing Limits' of Gor- 
pnvate enterprise to take up the business when the aid is m the shape of a loan, or subscrip eminent a»3ist- 
fion towards capital 

Q 14 — Yes, if the established external trade is of greater economic value to India 
II — Technical aid to industries . 

Q 15 — I have had no experience of technical aid pi ovided by Government to industrial Technical aui m 
enterprise general 

Q 16 — With the exception of the activities of the Assistant Technological Chemist under 
the direction of the Director of Industries, United Piovinces, in solving the difficulties 
experienced by some local industries since the outbreak of war, I have had no personal 
knowledge of any benefits received by local industries from researches conducted by 
Government departments 
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q 17 _It is difficult to lay hard and fast rulos or conditions for the loan of Government 
exports to private firms or companies The terms should mainly dopond on the circumstan- 
ces of each individual case la my opinion Government should approach this point in a 
liberal spirit, but not so liberal as to encourage abuse 

q is Results of resoarch carried out at the oxpon3e of private firm, even if conducted 

under the guidance of Government paid expert, should nob bo published by Government 
without permission of the said firm in the absence of understanding to the contrary while 
lenlmg the services of the expert 

Q 19 — Demonstration factories m any forim, unlesstho buccoss o! nnymdustry is assured, 
would, in my opinion, be of doubtful utility as rogards promoting or establishing new industries 
Pioneer factories on the lino3 suggested in my answer to quostion no 8 would result in greater 
utility It could be arranged to utilise these for demonstration purposes , or a demonstra- 
tioif section may, when necessary, be added to existing factories to te3t the theories regarding 
a promising new line Small demonstration plants, if attached to technological institutes, 
would, on the other baud, be vory beneficial for training students 

Q 20 — I am notawaro of the need of a dem castration fnotory for the promotion of any 
industry m theso provinces 

Q 21 — I ha vo no experience as to the aid affordod by the Scientific and Technical 

Department of the Irapenal Institute 

Q 22 — Should a comploto and efficient organisation bo established in India for carrying 
out research, no advantage could be derived, excepting for the purpose of comparing notes 
by having research carried out in tho Umtod Kingdom 

Q 23 — By publishing the results of the research, and expressing their view or 

recommending as to how far they could apply or be worked un lor Indian conditions 

Q 24 —It avould be rather difficult to organize nny such system in India, excepting that 
of Boards of Industries comprising men each representing and having eloso knowledge of 
particular industries, and capab'o of appreciating and recommending research m particular - 
lines 


Qs 25 26 — Yes, the surveys must bo more thorough and made with tho view of 
rendering facilities to industrial concerns for obtaining correct data of tho resources of the 
country 

Q 27 — By keeping tho Directors of Industries posted with the results 
III — Assistance in marketing products 

Qs 28 29 — -Tne commercial museum has not boon in existence long enough for 
basing calculations as to its value, but my opinion is that it will prove of doubtful utility as 
a medium for bringing the manufacturer and Indian dosler together It may prove a 
cheap advertisement for bringing tho manufacturer and Indian dealer together It may 
prove a cheap advertisement Tor some exhibitors, and result m some retail trade 

Q 30 — Merely for tlio products of small cottage in dusbries thoso are likely to provo 
useful, being more beneficial to the prolucer than the “ imdllemin ’’who generally denves 
the greater benefit, and in tuns these sales agencies may succoed in organising the cottage 
industries on a sound basis 

Qa 31 — 33 — My limited experience regarding exhibitions tends to the opinion that m 
India they are likely to prove of as little utility as commercial musoums for bringing 
together the manufacturer and Indian tradesman, on whom the formor must mainly depend 
for marketing his products 

Qs 34 35 — I do not think that Indian trade representatives in Great Britain or 
foreign countries are at the present stage at all necessary nor to have special enquiries 
conducted by temporary commission 

Q 36 Should Government appoint Director of Industries with business knowlelge m 
each province, there should absolutely be no need to have trade representatives, 

Q 3T —Such lists, if published, are bound to prove very useful 

Q 88 A great deal of criticism Such occurrences as recently exposed at the Central 
Criminal Court, London, in the Army Contract Si-andals, I am informed, are not rare in the 
ourchasing departments of Government and railways m India This difficulty, m my opinion, 
could to a great extent be overcome should a purchasing department be attaohed to the office 
of the Director of Industries (the Director should, m any case, of a necessity, be an expert 
businessman) in each province and purchases made of the products of each province through 
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them , ns they are bound to know, anl bo in a position to judge as to the puces to be paid 
ior ditteient articles better thin most other Government departments 

IV — OUter forms of Government u id to industries 

Q 40 —The only ruv mat ends under Government control that lean think of as 
essential for the doe opment of the industiy in which I am interested (and no doubt many 
other industries; are c\ lSeVile, l e , alcohol and s dt Restrictions regaiding these should 
bo modined to suit industrial needs ot the country 

Qs 41—43 — Toe present lanl po’icy of Government is not sufficiently liberal The 
position ol an individual as legards nequmng lau 1 toi mdustiial purposes is no better than 
tint lor acqumug it lor my ottier purpose Uov eminent should, in my opinion, en-ouiage the 
acquisition of laud for mdustiid pin poses on most favourable terms, and should, if necessary, 
alter the law to overcome possible opposition in this respect of interested parties 

V — Training of labour and supervision 

Qs 44-45 — By taking steps to improve then surroundings, and housing them on the same 
system as the Latim l anti other -lmilar la' our settlements But m tins respect Government 
should co operate with industrial concerns by giving a grant of land at a nominal figuie, and 
by arranging to supervise the sunt try conditions ot the settlement 

Q 50 — It seems to me ob\ ious that industrial schools should be under Industries 
depnitment 

Q 51 — After completion of the training of candidates at industrial schools and techno 
logical institutes, arrangements should be male to have them admitted ns apprentices in 
different works 

Q 52 — It should be left to industrial concerns to act in this matter themselves, and at 
their own expanse to suit then respective needs 

Q 53 — This question is entirely for Government to decide 

Qs 54-55 — I understand there is a want of uniformity in the standard of examination 
and even powers of certified engineers in different provinces, and steps should be taken to 
attain uniformity in all provinces 

VI — Genet al official administration and organisation 

Q 50 — The present Diro'tor is the light man in the light place being an expert 
busin.ssman with ex.cisivo loeil knowledge T ie only cii icum I have to make regar ling, 
the constiti uon of his o(fi o is that he is haadi app d for want of expait assistants or 
specialists capable ol tal mg up and solving ludustual problems 

Q 57 — For the future dovc’opmont of t’ e industry I would iccomniend that Govern- 
ment may make up the ibove deficiency for assisting the Di e.tor of Industries in his work 
There should, in addition, be a Boat d of In lustucs, and their functions should be merJy 
advisory 

Q 53 — The Advisory Board should be constituted of business men, each representing 
the interest of a principal industry, with the necessary compliment of officials from Forest 
anl Agricultural dcpiriments, and the 6oard should be under the Presidentship of a 
pronnueut business man with the Dir ctor of Industues as S ere ary Tue lecomnunda 
lions ol the Board on questions of industries should noi be treated lightly by Government, 
otherwise no one with any self respect wou d care to serve on such a Board of Industues 

Q 60 — Tnero should bo a Director of Industries, and Ins principal qualifications 
should be an expert business knowledge 

Q 61 — The Director of Industries should be the medium of communication between 
the Board of Industries aud the Government 

Q 62 — Tae formation of a central bureau for keeping the Director of Industries of 
each pioviace posted as to tl e at tivities of the Dire-toi of In luslnes of other provinces 
An Imperial department unioi a smg.e bond may prove unwieldy and unsympathetic 

VTU — Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Govei nment 

Q 63 — Tnere is no oi gamsation excepting the Assistant Technological Chemist 
assisting tho Director of Industries 

Q 64 — An Imperial scientific and technical department is essential 

Q 65 — It should consist of scientific experts in industries for the development of 
which this country possesses natural advantages 
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q GO To carry' out reseaich work and solve any industrial problems referred to lnm 

by the provincial Governments 

n 07 Tho relationship of nu expert loaned by the Itnpciial department to the 

Local Government should be that tho expert should temporarily bo attached to tho office of 
the Local Directoi of Industries 

q 68— The Lo"al Government should engage their o\ n experts for their principal 
i oca l industries and organise their technical and seiuitihc depirtments to satisly the needs 
of tho respective pi o vince 

Q GO — Tho experts and departments should bo placed under tho Director of Indus 

tries 

<3 70 — Obviously on most advantageous terms 

Oo ordination o f Q 74 — Yes, measures bliould bo dev isrd to co ordinato and prevent unnecessary o\ er- 

je^arob lapping of research activities ill the dttlercnt depirtments an 1 colleges, and this would not 

he difficult should the Impeiini burein keep in touch with them, and keep each posted with 
tho activities oi the other 


Btndy 

methods 


of foreign 


Q 77 - Tl is should not bo neeossary excepting in cases 
ment in any particular line is noticed in other countucs 


when extraordinary develop 


Bofcronco 

rice 


Qs 78 79— The collection of books in the office of the Directoi of Industries is 
of great help, and il this is extended and kept tip to date on the lines of a modern reference 
library under a libiarian, there should L.o no need for any other library 


Collogos ot com 
xnorco 


Qs 80 81 — I do not think there is a necessity for ono in these provinces 

VIII — Government organisation foi the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence 


Statistics 


Q 82 — Nono, excepting that tho names and clnssos of goods imported m and exported 
out of tho country should bo moic partioulaily described 


Q 83 —The commercial intelligence as jat present obtainable is meagre, and as at 
Commercial mtol p resen t constituted the department scans to he merely a bureau for exchanging copies of 
801100 enquiries and nnswors Perhaps it could be made more useful by having i business man 

at tho head There should, however, bo no need for such a department, should eaoh 
province have a Director of Industries capible of tho duties of his offico 

^ Q 84 — The "Indian Trado Journal " has not been of much use to tho oil industry 

Industrial And 

trado journals q g5 — It would bo very* useful, and of great help to the development of industries, 

to have a general tiado journal in each province under a competent editor Ho must bo a 
vv hole time man attached to tho offico of the Director ol Industries 


Q 8G — It could ho arranged with vernacular papers to copy tho principal articles, 
and those of speci il interest could, if necessary, bo collected and published periodically in 
vernacular in booklet forms, and distributed cithor freo or their sale could bo arranged in 
the principal villages and laihvny stations 


Other 

tons 


bjjoa C ^ —The monograph on oil and soap (I have not seen tho others} issued since tho 
outbreak of war has helped to draw public attention to tho industries, and the noto on 
this subject looently submuted to Government by our Director of Industries was, to my 
knowledge instrumental in atincting local as well as many' Calcutta capitalists Several of 
them have since consulted me regaidiug tho est iblishmont of oil mills 

Q 88 —Government could give special instructions to British Consuls and represontn 
tives in foreign couutnes to collect information that may bo useful to us, and publish this 
in the trade journals 


IX — Other forms of Government action and organisation 

Q 8 89 90 —As legnrds oil, vvoiking on any Government certificates of quality 
q ahty ° RtCB wou ‘^ no ^ no practicable toi every day business 

Qs 9193 — Thero should be p< Dailies imposed for all adulteiatiou and misdo c crip- 
Pri-vrution of tion especially of tho e articles intended loi edible pui posts Tneio should 1 o restrictions 
misdescription an }^ aCLC ^ on t e import of nrtnles that are geuer illy used foi purposes of adulteration, for 
instance in tl e case of oil, debloomed and white nuueiol jtllies and oils, wl lcli arc unnecis 
sary in India lor industiial pui poses As legal ds organisation for inspection I nm UDnble 
to expi ess an opinion , but the first steps to l e taken is regards oil aud fat should be to 
close down all esta lishmcnts manufueiuiing artifi lal ghee and for blending oils for cdiblo 
purposes, and make it compulsory to colour all futs unsuitable for edible pui poses 
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Qs 94 95 — 1 have had no experience regarding this, but I think that the law 
should be uniform throughout the Empire 


Trade marks and 
names and patent 
laws 


Q 96 —I think it is necessary, and the identity of paitners should also be disclosed 

Q 97 —I think we aie well served by railways as regards communication 

Q 98 — Yes, the comp'aints are mainly the want of umfoimity in freight for internal 
distribution of law material as well as finished products, and the prefei ential tariff to and 
from the poits My suggestion is that there should be a uniform telescopic tariff lor each 
class of goods for the whole of India based on mileage, an 1 the raw material and bye 
products particu'arly oil eike shou'd be carried at the minimum posable rates Facilities 
should also be given as regards concession in fares and comforts to commercial travellers 
representing re ogmzed manufacturing and wholesa'e distributing houses as they are to 
some extent the means of giving goods traffic to the lines on which they miy travel On 
the whole firms should be encouraged to send out travellers, as in Indn they are, in my 
opinion, the only prac.ical mediums fot establishing business relations between the manu 
facturer and trader From my own personal experience l am inclined to the opinion that for 
pushing the sale of goods in this country travellers are prefei able to exhibitions, commercial 
museums and other expensive show s 


Registration of 
partnership 


Roads, railways 
and waterways 


Q 101 —I have experienced considerable difficulty as regards shipping lestnctions for shipping heights 
the export of oil and oil cake These should be removed, and, on the contrary, facilities 
given lor shipment 

Q 105 - As regards oil industry they should certainly give us more information of Forest depart, 

the forest oil seeds, aud tin lr coliec ion, as also take steps to extend as far as possible the meat 
cultivation of raowha and phulwa (Bass) a Butencin) trees 


Q 109 — As regards oil mdustiy, jail competition is infinitesimal I have not Jail competition 
interested mysell to find out whether they interfere with other industries 

X — General 


Q 110 — In my answers to other questions I have expressed my views regarding the 
difficulties experienced by the oil industry in this country, and offered suggestions for the 
removal of these difficulties, and of the help, in my opinion, necessaiy for the devel ipment 
of the industry I beg, however, to particularly summirise here the most important of 
these, and also express views on points not covered by the questions I have answered — 

(a) All possible faculties should be given for collection and tiansport of raw 

material, and distribution of products, particularly lor shipping the oil and 
cake and there shou'd be a low tariff for each class of goo Is loi wagon load 
quantities, and the minimum possible freight on oil cake Tank cars should 
be provided where necessary. 

S' 

( b ) First by determining the superiority of hydraulic press cakes over the country 

ghany process, it should be laid down that all Government departments shall 
use only the former Beplace all gram and cereals wherever possible, with 
oil < ake (most cakes are more economical and better balanced foods) for 
feeling Government animals such as transport bullocks, mules, horses, as also 
municipal transport animals 

(c) Popularizing the use of oil cake amongst the Indian farmers and cultivators, 

both for feeding and manure, and educating them as to its economic value , 
and restru tiug the use of cotton seed for feeding purposes by enforcing heavy 
cess oi duty ot some '•orb, or rasing of railway freights, and refunding those 
charges when it is proved that the seed is i rushed in oil mills , and spending 
the money laised by this cess or duty or excels railway freights in populanz 
mg cotton oil cakes iu the country 

( d ) Discouiaging when necessary the establishment of oil mills in some centres, in 

order to prevent overproduction of oils and bye products lor which there may 
be only a limited market 

(c) The establishment of soap and varni h factories in the country on modern lines 
should be encouraged, as these are necessary for the development of oil industry 

(/) Loan of technical experts should be given to oil, soap aud allied industries, to 
advise and solve any difficult!. s they may be working under 

( g ) Theie should be a proper survey as to the resources of the country in raw 
material Collection and extension of the cultivation of forest oil seels, such 
as mohwa, should be encouraged I am informed that a great deal of mohwa 
seed is nob collected from the forests for want of facilities, and almost the 
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whole of tho neom seed ciop of thorn provided is allowed to rot due to tho 
lgnoianco ot p op e is to rs value Noun oil is now gicatly m demand and 
neetn take is ns good as castor for maniinnl purposes Too extension of 
mol.wn cultivation will also help in providing revv matcual lor distilJciios , 
the want ol th np nleohol is one of the difluullios in developing the oil 
industry, and no doubt man} othet industries 

(h) India possesses advantages foi crushing tho oil seeds it produecs as against nny 
other countiy', and the dev olopmtnt of tho industry on light linos should ho 
encouiagul 

Eucouiogemont should also be given for icndering animal fat on modern lines, ns 
against the wasteful and defective inctnod g^nerdly m vogue in India 

(r) There sliou'd be absoltito prohibition foi tho mnnufn ttno ol artifi-ml ghee as 
this is mostly ftdulteialol with mineral oil and unwholesome mutual fat 
Tins loiers to adult el ited oils also 

(j) Tho snlo or tho use of unwholesome animal fit for elible purposes should bo pro 
lnbited, and it should bo mule compulsory to colour snen tat win o rendering 

(A) As far ns possib'o tho quality of raw mat« rial shou'd bo standardized, and there 
shuuld be unifoiinny in the market rules throughout tho country 

(f) Tho railway oil mills should he closed ns there arc facilities now for buying as 
mull oil as may be required by all the railways in India, cheaper tl an it 
would cost them to manufacture nor ein there* he nny excuse now tor w as ling 
pu lie money in starting evpernncntnl oil facial ios by Gov ei nine, it For 

mstamo I have been lnformeti that the Madras Government has, in addition to 
the Anderson Oil Expollers, n heady installed, budget* d Its 3,00,000 to put up 
a Inrge oil plant eousistiiig of liydraulic presses, and to run the factory at 
Government risk and expense 

* 

In enso the woik of binding tho pioposcd fnclory is not yot suspended, I would he 
inclined to quC'tion how far the Mad ns Government is justified ill carrying through this 
new enterprise at the public expense 


Oral rviDExcn, 8 tii Not ember, I91C 

President — I understand you nrc tho inanngmg director of the Premier Oil Mills ?— 
I am pinclienily the owner of the Piomicr Oil Mills 

How long have you been owning these nulls For about fivo years 

Before that were you in business m Cawnporo? — Ilimobconin business for nbout 
20 years 

Wh-t kind of business? — It was mostly contracts I was also nssistaut to a business 
man lieie lu tho capacity of a partner 

Ifon’ble Sir Faeulbhoy Cut nmbhoy — In answer to questiou no 110 you say that tho 
oil industry should he assisted by " discouraging when notes ary the establishment of oil 
mills in some ccutres in ordci to pievcut overproduction ot oils and bye products tor which 
there mny I e a limited market " How do you suppose tint there is a limited market? 
India is such a I ig country Theio aro no piotc'cting lauds Youi oil can go to any’ 
other p u t /- For instance there are oil mills for crushiuu rape seed in Jhiigal Ihnt oil is 
only suitable lor the markets of Bengal or the United Provinces It is not suitablo 
for export und thcreforo they* should curtail thoir pioductiuii 

But if private people stai t industuus on their own account why should Government 
stop them ?— I don’t suy stop them I say discour lge them, 

Hon’lle Pandit M M Mataviya — In answer to question no 40 you say tlo only 
raw* materials under Government control ns c'sscntiil for tho development of the industry 
are alcohol aud sa t and that rest nc ions regarding these should be modified to fuit tho 
mdustriil ne ds of the rounliy* What 18 youi defimlo proposal aooub salt? — Salt is 
requned for soap manufacture It should jie duly fiee 

And in logaid to alcohol ? — Alcohol also is lequircd in somo stages of oil refining 
Tho lestrictions p'aced axe so great that woe innot use it foi industrial purposes 

Hon’blc Sir F JJ Stewart — Aie you engaged in the export trade at all 7 — Not 
engaged, but I have studied tho export ol oils 
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You have not found the “ Indian Trade Journal ’ oi much use in youi own paiticular 
industry No 

You are inclined to aiohsli the office of the Duector General of Commercial Intelli 
gence Yes 

You recommend a separate journal in each piovince ?— Yes 

Do you think it is feasible from the point of view of expense ?— I have only 
considered the utility ot it but not the expense 

Mr A Chatterton — You say that the Madras Government has, in addition to the 
Anderson Oil Expellers already installed, budgeted Its 3,00,000 to put up a large oil 
plant consisting of hydraulic presses, and to run a factory at Government risk and expense 
Have you anyaccuiate information regarding the state of the oil trade in the Madras 
Presidency? — I have made caieful enquiries, and have personal knowledge legardmg the 
crushing of oil seed throughout India When the expenments have a 1 ready been earned 
out by pnvato mdiv iduals, it is not fair loi Government to come forward with a similai 
scheme 

Do you know that the United Provinces Government some yeais ago established an oil 
mill here, and it resulted m the development of the oil industry in these provinces ? — Yes 
But they close! down without piovmg anything I am working under modified conditions 

You think that the Madras Government has no right to initiate expenments in the 
Madras Presidency 5 — Ask pnvate capitalists first whether they would start the industry 
themselves 

As regards youi opimon on the action of the Madias Government, you have no detailed 
knowledge why they propose these mills with hydraulic presses You have no local know 
ledge of the circumstances which led them to do that ?— My information is obtained fiom 
the Press They wish to make groundnut oil as good as that in Marseilles 


Witness No 25 

Mr T Gibb, Government Distillery Expert, Allahabad 

Written evidence 

/ 

The w utten evidence submitted applies to the distilling industry— and its conela 
tion to other industries— those existing and these awaiting development using spirit 
as a raw material Toe witness is Excise Distillery Expert for the United Provinces 
Punjab, Delhi, North West Frontiei Province and Ajmer Merwara An officer ongi 
nally of the Home Customs and Excise Service, which he entered by open competition 
in 1894, he was transferred to Indian Seivice in October, 19J9, as a result of the Indian 
Excise Committee’s Report, 1905 6, with a view to advise local administrations on modern 
excise control of distilleries The witness is not a tiained chemi't or distiller , but in the 
course of las 224 yeais’ official woik he has obtained considerable piactical knowledge of 
distillery plant and processes, and of trades using spirit as a raw material 

The United Provinces at present possesses 14 distilleries Four are privately owned, 
one each at Lucknow, Rosa (Shahjahanpur district) and two at Cawnpore Of these 
distilleries one at Cawnpore, the Indian distilleiy, is run on Indian capital under European 
management The others are owned by limited companies under European management 
The Iadian distillery, in witness’ opinion, is run on the most economical lines and is the 
furthest advanced in plant and processes All four possess plant capable of pioducing spirit 
for industrial puipases, l e , of high alcoholic strength for which, at present, there is only a 
veiy limitol demand The demand supplied by the four distilleries during the year 1915 16 
foi purposes other than potable, was 18,384 imperial g a 1 Ions of denatured spirit and 18,315 
L P» g illous of rectified spirit A considerable quantity of both classes was exported to 
other provinces The denatured spirit was piobably used for oidinary domestic purposes, 
such as lighting, heating, etc , and by small tradesmen foi simple processes such as the 
manufacture of varnish, eta So far as witness is aware there exists, at piesent, no large 
industry in the provinces depending on alcohol as a raw matmial The le-'tifaed spirit was 
supplied, mostly, to public institutions, duty free, for laboratory md dispensing work 
The total output of the four private distilleries for 1915 16 was 7,19,075 L P gallons 
The possible output is estimated at 1,360,000 L P gallons It is not proposed to offer a 
written statement explaining why the four distilleries cannot be maintained m full time 
employment Witness thinks this would bo more appropriate to his oral evidence 

Of the lemaining 10 distilleries, one at Sabaranpui is owned by Government It 
represents an attempt made to preserve the indigenous distiller who operates in the public 
distillery to be referied in next paragiaph. The buildings are modern Rupees 21,000 
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wero spent in 1903 4 and 1908 9 on rnrniov cd plant which is the propi i tv nf Governm nt 
Tho distillery is run on Indian capilnl, by a small giotip of Indian capitalists, md the 
supervision is entiroly Indian The company lent the distiller} building) and plant horn 
Government During tho past seven yoais the expenditure on ropins and impiovunent 
of plant and buildings has cxceedo 1 the icceipts m rent from lessees Toe ontpii* of the 
distillery goes solely for pot iblo ptiipo^e3 and in 1015 1G amounted to 00,071 L P gillons 
Tho company has not met with much financial success Witmsi understands that, in smn 
years, a small dividend is cirned but has reason to behc'vo that a las- is non being incurred 
Tlio distilloiy, in common with the foui mentioned in pro ions piragmph, depends on 
Gov oi nment contracts for the suppl} of potable spirit to <crtsin areas ol the proviM e 
The contract pneo is consider itil} higher than tint given to tho other four disiillcrn s 

Tho plant is suitable for the production ol a lngh < lass pot iblc spi it but !•* uibiiitivbh for 

pioducmga high strength industrial spirit 

The remaining nine distilicrie-. im mini 1 b} Government md arc sun it< d at 
district headquaiteis Tho distitlors foi the most put nio Mini I men, forming a small 

subsectofthe Vaisli caste, who for generations hive rirriedun the art of distill >tion 

disposing of their product in their own shops 2 hi "Kilvvir”, ni he is tailed carries 
on his operations m tho Government distillery compound IIo pits a montblv fee to 
Government for tho prmle'go of so doing and ‘■pint miniifactured is ston'd in Govern 
ment godowns until it issues, on pa}inent ol duty , to the s!mp< Hie plant u-cd is 
veiy primitive and wasteful As rompnvd with the moduli di tiib r, the Kahvir 
obtains at least 30 per cent le'ss spirit fiom the materials u«ed Tills is due uj tv o 
causes, v 1 ? (1) lack of knowledge oi the ferment ition pro^e-s and 1 2) to the do't i iv e 
nature of the distilling plant The spirit produced is lnghh impure acvorrlui" 4 o 
European standards Owing to the iialuie ol the distilling plant it is nltnost imp "sible 
to prevent copper contamination Qoviimnent is nt jnesuit expending Its 27 000 
in two selected distilleries nt Alhha' ad and Fwvbad on improving tin water supply 
and distilling process The Knlwar is etpculmg a sum of approMtn ito’\ Its 700 on 
an improved still of witness' design l’io sums spent will result m the b-ue of a 
purer and more wholesome spmt to the consume! but, in witness' opinion, no advance 
m economy of pro-css ib possible 111 the Government distiller} Uho Knlwar po^C'-i-s no 
scientific knowledge lumself and he employs the oidmiry toohe for the work It is hopeh 
to look for n suppl} ol cheap mdustrinl spirit fiom the Knlwar until there' is snuitifn 
supervision Government pohej at present is to close ill the public distillencs with the 
exception of Allahabad, I'yzalad nnd .Saharanpiir b} 1920 The pot lble spirit s U pp!v of 
tho province wall then depend on thC'O distilleries md the four private)} owned It is 
witness’ private opinion that the process of elimination ol the Government distilleries should 
be hastened so tint those remaiuieg, cspecmllj those privntoly owned, may he run on 'minder 
commercial lines with an mcrciscd output It is < lear that the prime cost per gallon must 
fall considerably by keeping tbe working staff and plant in full employment This is 
important if industries, depending oil alcohol as a raw nmternl, are to lo developed A 
distillery cannot, in witness’ opinion, be lun economically on nil output oflc-s than 200 000 
gallons annually Presuming tlml tho supply of spirit falls eventually on the seven 
distilleries the lollow nig table will show the position as regards a possible industrial spirit 
supply — * 


Namo of distillery 

Present 

output 

L P gallons 

Estimated i 
possible output 
with present 
plant 

L P. gallons 

1 

Estimated 
potnblo spirit 
detnnnd 

L P gallons 

Margin avail- ' 
able for 
industrial 
pnrpo'c.-, 

L P gallons 

Private 

Ros v 

Cawnporc Sugar Works 
Cavvnpore Indian Distil 
lery 

Lucknow 

Gove) nmcnl 

Saharaupur 

Fyzabad 

Allahabad 

11s 

2,58,001 

1/73,988 

1,33,929 

1,52,557 

GO, 974 
85,400 
6G,993 

Rs 

4.00. 000 
3,30,000 
3,30,000 

3.00. 000 

GC,974 

85,400 

56,993 



Total 

9,22,442 

15,03,367 

13,00,000 

2,G3,3G7 
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The bases used at present for production of spirits are mobua and sugarcane molasses* 
Both have the same spirit content, practcially, — 4 0 L P gallons per maund Mohua is 
the cheapei base and, for this leason, would be relied on chiefly for the production of 
industrial alcohol It is the dried flower of the Bassia Latifolia tree which is indigenous 
to the central tnd eastern districts of the province The tree seldom fails to give its 
ci op of flowers in April There uas a paitial failure this year and prices are higher, 
causing distilleis to lely more on molasses, either indigenous or imported the latter a 
solidified type supplied by the Java sugai factories and capable of producing 4 7 L P 
gallons per maund on an average Industrial alcohol can he made available from distillene3 
working on a mohua base and on a commercial scale — at Re 1 4 0 to Re 16 0 per imperial 
gallon of strength 65 — 67 ovcrproof This puce compares favourably with puces in 
Euiope In witness’ opinion a survey of the mohua lesouieea of the pi ovmee should be 
made eithei by the Forest department or department of Agriculture It is important to 
have concise information on this point if an increased demand for industrial alcohol is to be 
met If the resources are limited the Forest department might supplement them by 
judicious affoieslatiou 

It might almost be said that the industrial progiess of a country can be measured 
by the quantity of alcohol used in its industries Unfortunately, the high tax on alcohol 
used as a beverage pievents its unrestucted use foi industrial purposes unless m a 
denatured or unpotable state J'he mgre bents used for denaturing in India are 
caoutcl oucine and mineial pyridine bases which, under the present abnoimal conditions, 
add S annas pei gallon to the cost of the alcohol Denatuiation is done in the distillery, 
under Government supervision, and the denatured spirit is liable on issue to a 7J per cent 
ad valorem ta\ calculated on a valorem, of Rs 2 8 0 equal to 3 annas per gallon Witness 
has recommended Government to abolish the tax and it is understood that abolition is 
contemplate 1 by the Government of India at next le arrangement of tariff The cost of 
denaturation is borne at piesent by the user and must remain so The piovmcial 
denatuung regulations are elastic in so far as special ingredients may be allowed where it 
is proved that the standard denaturants hampei special industries So far as witness is 
aware the soap industry is the only one fiom which an application has been made 
Sanction wis given but has fallen into disuse An application from the perfume industry 
at Kanauj is at present under consideration The piovincal denaturing regulations, m 
witness’ opinion, are not such as can hampei industrial development He wouldonly invite 
the Commission’s attention in this connection, to the following points (1) the 
necessity for uniformity in the denaturing regulations of all provinces, (2) the free intei 
provincnl exchange of spirit, denatured uudei excise supei vision These points are 
clearly important if industrial expansion is to be considered as a whole Regulations are 
not umform at present , and as regirds (2) some provinces, notably Bombay, raise 
unnecessary obstacles, in witness’ opinion 

Industrial development has probably proceeded furthei in Germany within a 
comparatively short period of time than in any other country As an index of this 
development it may be stated that 10 302,630 gallons of spirit were used for domestic 
purposes and in her industiies in 1886 The denaturing laws weie passed m 1887 and 
in 1907, twenty years after, over 100 million gallons were used The consumption m a few 
trades are given foi the year 1903 — 

Trade Imperial gallons 


Yinegai m iking 3,624,588 

Polishes, lacquer and varnish 1,498 090 

Ethei 1,135,398 

Medicinal extiacts, coal tar, colouis, etc 850,014 

Celluloid 493,636 

Paints and colouis 118,734 


The following aie some of the figuies foi United King lorn for the year 1901 — ’ 
Trade Imperial gallons 

Fimsh, varnishes, lacquer, 'stains, paints, 'enamels, etc 1,221,013 

Soap 144,384 

Hat making 121,104 

Celluloid 106 589 
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'halt 


Impei tat ijaUons 


Ethci, chlorofoi m ami lodofonu 
Explosives 

Mcdicinnl extracts, medicaments, fine oheimc ils 


9T 906 
43,052 
39,637 


In witness' opinion attention might usefully be given in India to development of a 
few of the above mentioned industries In a couutry where shellac, icsins, turpentine and 
spirit are available, the manufacture of varnish seems particularly worth) of attention 
Witness also desues to point out the possibilities of use of alcohol as a motor luel Petrol 
is selling at Re 17 0 per gallon Alcohol nt the same price (denatured) might prove a useful 
stand by should supply of petrol tail The point is receiv ing close attention at home 
The possibilities for coal tar dyes might also bo mentioned India lias the coal and cheap 
alcohol, necessary The production of methyl alcohol, obt lined by tho destructive 
distillation of wood might also repay investigation This subtanco is in large request 
as a denatuiant in most countries and the lesultie of mmufactuic, charcoal can be easily 
disposed of 


Witness is stiongly in favoui of an industrial, research or technological institute 
foi each piovmce at any rnto the largci ones Such an institute would be useful, 
as regards the distilling and sugai industries which no oloseh nllied, in the investigation 
of processes ot fermentation, denaturaUon, etc Witness fnours tho idea of small 
groups of investigatois working undei local conditions md on local materials rather 
than a central institute out of touch with local requuements Tho provincial institute 
should, cl earl), bo uiidoi the control ol the povincml Indust lies department Acce->s to 
assistance from the mstitntc should bo made as eisv as possible to traders requmng 
help in technical difficulties The result of an) investigation mado should be available 
to others m the pirticular industiy Tho expert is often m a difficult position An 
instance may illustrate this Witness’ colleague in Bomba) Presidonc) considered 
that a ceitain plant would be more economical tor preparing lnolnin spuit than that 
usually used Tho plant is expensive and there was difficulty in persuiding any firm 
to instal and givo it a trial Tho plant was not known to Indian dixtillois A firm 
eventually came forward to purchase it and I have recentl) had an opportunity to 
examine its working The question arises whotlier, is a Government eNpcit, witness is 
yustified in distributing to the distillcis of his circle the information gained Witness 
thinks he is not — it would bo unfair to the Bomba) firm who undertook the n°k of f nlure 
of plant and is entitled to leap ail) beuelit With a Government technological 
institute it would be dillei ent Rcsearih made b) Government officers would be open to 
all the trade If lcsearch demanded piactical experiments at a factor) on a commercial 
scale these should he done, in witness' opinion, nt Government expense, uiel the insults 
made available to the trade In the e'evelopment of new industries the te'-linologicM 
institute should hnv o funds o provide for demonstmtions on u small eoininercnl scale It 
is witness’ cxponence that the Indian wants to Lc convinced of the pricti -ability of a new 
apparatus for his tiade belore ho will venture i ( hmgc In the ea'-e ot the improved still 
mentioned al ove, witness obtained sanction fioui Government to puich ut i sample, built to 
his design, and worked it in Allalmlnd distiller) lor demonstintion pinposc-- The distillers 
were at once convinced of the improvement 


Witness favours the appointment of trado lepiesentntivcs ibroad, especial!) m the 
le iding mdusliial countries, such as the United Kingdom, United States, Geimanv md 
Fiance, and in countries, such as Russia, whole development is likel) to take plico These 
icpreseutatives or commercial consuls should if possible, be moil tinined to commerce and 
fully aquamted with Indian resources and conditions The) would ho under the eonti ol 
of the Commerce aud Industi) -department The icpresent itiv e in the United Kingdom 
should bo at the India Office and a useful combination theio would appear the pun base of 
stores foi India Tho witness v entuies Ins opinion on this point with some diffidence 
Sometime ago his attention was drawn to it l>) the following case Witness, fiom informa- 
tion received fiom private somces at home, foimid the opinion that a market was open m 
London for industrial spuit for use in the nnnutactuies of high explosives for munitions 
He made enquiries in Cawnpore, prepued nn estimate of puce, and moved Gov ernnknt to 
communicate with the Ministry ot Munitions on tho matter The repl) was received that 
the ministiy was purchasing spirit ior this purpose it one penny pei gallon chcapei in 
London and expected tho rate there to fall a little finthei The ministry, unfortunately, 
not possessing the commercial instinct apparently, missed the essential point ol the Indian 
quotation which included the cost of tho cask oi othei container which had 1 eon placed 
at 8 pence per gallon There is, in witness’ opinion, a maiket in England, Fiance, Italy 
and possibly Rus-ia for Indian industrial spirit nt any rate m these abnormal times Ev eu 
if Indian distillers bad agents abroad it must take months to get in touch with a new 
market Disappointment and vexatious coirospondence only sen e to increase the enertia 
which is so apt to cieep into commerce and officialdom alike in this country 

The ordinary labourer in this country is efficient and skilful enough for distillery 
requirements The urgent need of the industry is foi skilled supervision Tho witness 
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fee^s quite safe m staling that theie is moie lack of this in the distilling trade than in 
ilmost any other The success of a distilling concern depends, not on the skill of the 
1 ibourei, but on the technical knowledge and dnecting powei of the supervisor A skilled 
managei should have a sound knowledge of oigamc and inorganic chemistry and laboratory 
practice A knowledge of mechanical engineering, though not essential, would also be 
useful A science graduate ought to make a suit ible distillery manager after he has taken a 
postgiaduate course in practical work and accounting at an up to date distiller}' Witness 
in 1914 suggested to Gov eminent that aid might be given to spmt manufacture by the 
grant of a lew State scholarships to enable students to study European processes m Europe 
or m India European managers m this countiy hive had to pay heavily foi their training * 
and education and aie not anxious, uatuially, to reveal their methods and processes to 
enquirers without recompense The ouly oouise open to the aspirant, therefore, is to 
enter a distillery either as a pupil paying a heav y premium or as a subordinate on a very 
low pay I know ot only one up to-date distillery in this country where pupils are trained — 
the Indian Distillery, Cawnpore The premium charged by Mr G H Dickson, the manag 
ing partnei, foi a course of instruction is Rs 2,000 Few students would be able to pay 
this sum, and few , aftei taking a science couise at college, would be willing, witness thinks, 
to accept a low paid suhoidmate post in a distilleiy on the chance of getting to know the 
piocesses The social stigma attached to the trade also militates against a supply of 
capable men, even though one fully qualified could command an initial salary of Rs ‘200 — 300 
per mensem The study of processes m Europe would be expensive and in some ways of 
less practical value than instruction received in this country Considering how closely 
alcohol is inteiwoven into a developed industual fabric, witness suggests to the Commission 
that the supply of Skilled supervision to the industry might bo increased by giving aid to 
'•cience graduates, either in the shape of State scholarships for a couise in sugar and 
alcohol manufacture (which are closely allied) in Europe or a grant to covei instruction as 
premium pupils at approved factories in this country 

Oral ev idence, Oth November, 191G 

President — 'Your activities extend over the adjoining piovinces of the Punjab, Delhi ) 
Aimer, and the North West Fiontier Province ?— Yes 

What other officers of the same kind are theie in India ’—There is one foi Bombay, 
Sind and Baluclintan There is one foi Bengal and Assam Theie is one foi Bihai and 
Orissa and Central Provinces Theie is one tor Madras Theie is no special officer foi 
Burma Occasional 1} the Madras officer goes ovei there 

Were these all brought out from the Excise department ° — All except the Madras 
officer came only recently It was on the woik of the M iclias officei that the Excise Com- 
mittee decided that there should be similar officers in the other provinces 

What means have you of getting into touch with ono anothei so as to adopt a uniform 
policy? — When I came to India, first I accidentally met the officer who was then Inspector 
General of Excise for India He originally was the Secretary of the Indian Excise Com 
mittee That was Mr Todhuntei Imct him in Ajmer and I explained to him that there 
was no uniformity ol policy and that it would be a good p'an if we all met in yearly con 
terence and discussed local conditions, and I asked lum to move in the matter as he w as 
the chief official concerned The mattei has not been taken up since then 

Nothing has been done to make you all meet in conference 9 — No We occasionally 

correspond 

What officer of the Government of India do you come under 9 — We work entirely 
tinder local control I am not in dnect imperial touch 

You have no Imperial officei over you? — No In fact, in my opinion, they took away 
the Imperial officer — the Inspector General of Excise— just at the time when we wanted him 

You stay in the United Provinces for six months in the Punjab foi five months and m 
the rest of the provinces for one month 9 — The div lsion of my pay is two third for the 
United Provinces and one third for the Punjab The Fiontier Province and Ajmer Meiwara 
pay nothing 

Can you tell us shortly what youi duties are 9 — The whole idea of my appointment was 
this The officers in charge of the contiol of Excise in India were not acquainted with the 
modern system of excise which has come to such perfection m England , after in evolu- 
tion of nearly three hundred years Our advice was moie especially required in connection 
with distilleries 

Although the system is fanly well crystallised at home each officer has his own views 
-on many questions Is it not likely that you give to the Local Governments different 
views 9 — Naturally the views of men vary, but I believe they do not vaiy very 7 much m the 
' essentials 
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Do you wnte an annual loporb foi each province 9 — No I consult with the heads 
of the excise administration of the different provinces as I go round and tell them 
what things w ould be of general interest for the annual excihe report That is purely 
verbal ( 

Are you of opinion that if we take up research work as veil ns administrative control 
of questions relating to sugir together with questions relating to alcohol thero would be 
enough pioblenis in both industries to occupy an Imperial Department? — As far as alcohol 
manufacture is concerned, I would not lane an Impcual Department, becauso it would not 
be in touch with local questions You want something that is near you and works on the 
, problems and conditions around you The tempciatuie foriustanco vanes in different parts 
of the country and that is a great factor m alcohol manufacture 

Are there problems of reseaich m connection with both alcohol and sugar?— So far as 
arohol is concerned it is one of tho mo3t scientific subjects that you could tackle 

What about sugar ? — I know very little about sugar 

You would not npprovo of an Imperial Department so far ns alcohol questions arc con- 
cerned 9 What form of link would you like to have between you and the other distillery 
experts 9 — I would like a yearly conference between us It might be twice a year 

Do you find that youi woik of inspection takes up the wholo of youi time and that 
theieforo you feel you aio not doing as much as you would wish to 9 — 1 am certainly much 
handicapped It is no good going round ns an expert unless you have some measure of 
control ovci tho subordinates whost work you aro supervising For instance I cannot 
issue a single order and I cannot enforce it That is the only real difficult in this con 
nection 

Do you find that, on tho wholo, the distillery work is conducted iu a satisfactory way or 
is it primitive ?— Wo hav e decidedly made v cry 1 irge advances 

Are the raw matcrials / turned out to the best advantage? — In some cases, yes In 
other cases, no There is a considerable wastage of material through want of technical 
knowledge 

How do you propose to remedy that? — The gieat difficulty is to get i proper distillery 
manager Wo caunob get lum now If you send to England foi a man, lie has been 
working on a temperature quite different horn th t iu Northern India After all distillery 
operations depend on temperature , x 0 it is very difficult for a man trained in the 
processes in England to adapt himself to Indian conditions Labour conditions aro also 
different 

Can you suggest any way by which people in the country could be trained 9 — I have 
dealt with the subject in a genor il sort of way m my written evidence 

What kind of training would you suggest 9 What should he the preliminary know- 
ledge? — He must have a knowledge of chcmistiy, organic and inorganic Tho ideal distil- 
lery 7 manager must also have some knowledge of mechanical engineering I should prefer 
a science graduate, about 19 or 20 iu age 

How long will be the petiol of practical training 9 — Not less than a year 

Would he he able to manage a distillery after that? — He would have to go through 
all the different shades of climate duung that tune to learn his business 

Do you think there would be good oponings in the countiy ? — Quite good openings 

What is the reason that you think that young Indians do not tako to this work J —My 
opinion is that they have no opportunity Most of our modern distilleries aio run by 
European managers, who have had to pay highly for their education and they are naturally 
not very prone to assist young men There is jealousy, I believe 

You are ol opinion that alcohol might be made use of on a largei scale for industrial 
puiposes ? — Yes , of course, but you must get theindustnes first 

Are there industries already which use alcohol?— Not in these provinces We only 
sell about 18,000 gallons a year for domestic and industrial purposes J 

Does the excise duty limit the use of alcohol in industries ? —The duty has no reforenco to 
the points at all We have no industries that use alcohol We have an application from 
Mr Silver for a small industry in perfumes 

Do the industries get alcohol duty free ?— It amounts to three annas a gallon as com- 
pared with probably about 15 or 16 rupees of ordinary potable spirit. 
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Then it is nenilj duty free for industries t — Yes 

What aie the industries that use it now ?— At present it is used by people for domestic 
purposes and m the bazar foi mating polishes for furniture The use is very small at 
present 

Has a man got to get a license foi taking alcohol duty fieo ? — The men who sell it have 
to pay a small sum A large tax on alcohol is not insisted on when it is going to be used 
for domestic and industml purposes 

Who will certify that it is not going to be used for dunking purposes? — The alcohol 
is dcnatuied It is hrst rendered impotable, then there is no danger 

What me the denaturants ?— Gaoutchoucme and mineral pyridine 

That rendci-> the alcohol unlit for motor fuel ? — I do not know sufficient to say that 

You think ,that there are no serious restrictions against tho industrial use of alcohol m 
this country? — There aro no lestrictions 

What justification is theie for tho complaints that industrial companies in this country 
ire unable to obtain industrial alcohol duty free? — I cannot say The Government of India 
taufi Icmcs a three annas duty 

Fiesident — If anybodj wanted to use alcohol foi industrial purposes the amount he 
will bate to pa} would be only tho price of the alcohol itself, plus the cost of the denaturant 
plus three nines a gallon ? — Tint is the total 

There is no jubtificition for a complaint that industrial alcohol cannot bo obtained m 
this country duty free? — Not so far as these provinces are concerned 

I suppose for most processes used b} manufacturing chemists pyridine and caoutchou- 
cme would render tho alcohol useless ? Is it possible for them to bo re distille 1 J— Re distilla- 
tion would bo of no use There is only one method of taking out these denaturnnts at presont 
(Witness described the method ) 

In that wa} I suppose the excise regulations could be defeated? — Yes But very fo w 
people know that , 

Theie is some difficult} in the way of the manufacturing chemiBts getting alcohol duty 
free?— We have no manuficturing chemists in these piovinccs We have novor had an 
application 

Did you never hear of any complaint from the Dixon Chemical Company at Dehra 
Dun? — So far as I know no complaint has como before me officially 

Supposing they could show that alcohol was necessnry for their manufacture and that 
the imposition of the ordinar} excise duty v\ vs enough to paralyse the industry dependent on 
alcohol, could you think of an} way by which they could bo given the privilege of getting 
alcohol duty free?— We would consider the manufactuio of the particular arliole that was 
going to bo taken up and would impose probably certain not very strict regulations as regards 
inspection of the factory and tho use ol a special denaturant 

You tlnnk that their application could be satisfied ?— I think so 

You have never had any kind of application ? — No 

Is it possible that youi Government lias received such an application ? — Quite possible 

To whom would it go ? — It would probably go to tho Exciso Commissioner He 
works under the Board ol Revenue 

Would tho decision bo given without your knowledge ? — It is quite possible, bub it is 
not very likely It might have been male to the Government of India 

Have you heard of this matter indirectly from the papers?— No I did hear of it 
indirectly from Mr Hailoy, tho Director of Aguculturc He mentioned it to me once I 
told him that so far as I was aw aro we had not been asked to do anything 

Havo}ou seen tho Dixon Chemical Works ? — No, 

Have you been able to form an opinion as to the value of alcohol for motor fuel in this 
eouutry ?— Wo did have an application from a local distilleiy hero It camo to the Excise 
Commissioner, hut he did nob consult me on the point Ho consulted the Chemical 
Examiner who deals with departmental analysis I believe that the application was 
refused 
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You lmvo not formed an opinion yourself ns to its suit ibility as motor Juel?— I 
simply take nil interest m it It is a quc = t.iou tlmt is occupying the attention of every 
country in Europe I am not speaking of it from a scientific point of view I am only 
interested m it from the oxciso point of mow I cannot speak about its suitability 

Eon'lle Pandit M M Malaviya —You sav in your oviduico “ the Inga ta\ on ilcohol 
used as a beverage prevents its unrestncted use for lndustnal purposes unless m a dcna- 
tuied or unpotame state ” Do y ou think that if tho ta\ on denatured spirits v. ere romov cd 
it would Le more largely used foi mdustnal purposes? — Yes 

You have recommended to Government that this tax should be abolished ? — Yes I 
h vvo recommonded tlie abolition of the tax on denatured spirits 

In youi noto you compaio tho figures showing the vnstly increased use of demtured 
spirit in Germany duiing a pei lod of 20 j cars Do jou think that if denatured spirit were 
more largely available its use is likely to be increased for domestic purpose* as well as for 
industrial? — It would increase, if jou had tho industries We bavi practicallv no demand 
at present 

Will its cheapness stimulate the industry ? — We could produce alcohol as chciplv in 
India as in any countrv in tlio wmld 

But you have said that the tax should be abolished ?■ — I do liot tlnnk there should he a 
tax on spirit that is not drunk Wo should not handicap industries by imposing a lax on 
spirit used for industrial purposes 

You havo strongly recommended the establishment ol lndtistnul research technical 
institutes for each province and you think that problems of sugni and distilleries and of 
ilcohol might be tackled tl eic Again you recommend that postgraduate studies might be 
i ncomngcu for practical work m up to date distilleries nnd yon think that it will bring up a 
class of skilled manageis Aie you aw nio that m England brewing is one of the subjects 
taught in tho modern umv crsities ? — Yes, especnllv m Jlanchestn 

Arc these deuaturants caoutchouciue aud py mime uuuiufaotmed in the countiy ? — I 
think caoutchoucino is made bv Waldio A Go of Cawnporo in this and in otbci places 
It is made from used rubber 

You refer to tho abnormal conditions winch add three annas to the cost of tho alcohol 
Are these conditions duo to tho war? — The high price of denaturing nnteiial is duo to the 
wai It did not cost so much befoic* the war It might he due to stoppage of import 

What about pyridine? Is it manufactured here? — It comes from England, I believe 

You do not know ot any chemist who makes it hero? — I do not know It could be 
made in India 

Does the Indian Distilloiv Company at Cawnporo get. largo contiacts from Govern 
mont ?— Yes 

Don’t you think that a distil lei y which is patiomsed by Government should he hound 
to receiv o students to tiain them, a certain number of them? — So far as tiie Government 
contracts aro concerned it is puicly a business transaction I do not think the firm should 
be called on to do anything privately without payment 

Hon’blc Sir F H Stewart —You hav o referred to the difficulties about control and 
also to waste Do you find these in both Government and private distilleries ? — Yes, in tho 
ease of both 

Who is the officei with executive authoiity ? — It is the Excise Conumssioiioi 

If you leport the cases to him, would ho not exercise his authority'? — As a rule ho 
aupjiorts me I do leport to linn It is not very' difficult for the man on tho spot hovveyer 
to seo that I havo no powei to enfoice what I wish him to do Ho does not look on mo 
in the same way as if I had executive authoiity ovei him 

You recommend the elimination of tho Government distilleries? — Do you tlnnk that 
would have the effect of impioving the output? — It would give tho leally modern 
distilleries on which we have to depend foi industrial alcohol a bettor output At present 
then plant is not fully employed 

Can you tell us something about the ad valorem tax ?— One difficulty about the 
aa valorem tax is that it varies in different piovmces There tho want of uniformity' comes 
in . J£> l°' TCr ln Bengal than heio It is also lower m Bombay If we had a 

uuitoim policy m India it would he bettei because there aro complaints regarding the 
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variation in duty The duty is 7* pei cent ad valorem The value factor varies in 
different provinces 

Would you consider these piovinces particularly suitable for the use of alcoholic 
industries'? — Yes We have got the Himalajnn forests 

Ilon’ble Sir R 2V Moolcerjee — Do you think that a science graduate with one year’s 
appienticeship would be able to become a mechanical engineer? — When I speak of 
mechanical engineeiing, I mean some knowledge of mechanics, the method of running 
machinery I want the leamei to devote his attention onlj to distilleiy work dunng 
his training 

Do 3'ou not think that engineering students of Roorkee and Sibpui would bo suitable 
candidates?— I think they would be usctul men if they had taken chemistry m then 
course 

Di E Jlopkinson —Your duties aie entnely connected with excise? — Heie, 
offiually, I do only distillery woik I have had experience m England of othei things 

Whyaieyoum favour of the gradual elimination of the Government distilleries in 
favoui of pnvate distilleries? — The Excise Committee recommended the adoption of 
the contract system of supply for the supply of spirit to certain fixed areas For instance in 
the case of the Ciwnpore distnct, the Government issue tenders for the supply of spirit 
at a certain fixed price and the contracting distillei delivers inside that area and all the 
vendors get the spmt at the continet rate Only one half of the piovince is undei the 
contiact system The other half is undei the Government distillery which is at 
the district lieadqum ter3 and supplies the local vendois at whatever competitive 
price they can get Theie are thus two systems alongside of one anothei The modern 
disallery sells very little outside the contract aiea, the Government contract having got 
to keep them going We are gradually adopLing the contract system by the elimination 
of the Government distillery and when tnat comes, then the modern distillery will get 
a fairly good output I therefore recommended that we should eliminate Government 
distilleries 

Mr A Ghatterton —You have got 14 distilleries in the piovmces 9 Of these 10 are 
Government distilleries ? — Yes, the Government distillenes aie of the old fashioned type 

What is the length ol the pmiod of these Government contiacts ? —Three years 

Are they sold by auction ? — No by tender 

What material do they use foi the piepmuion of alcohol m the Government 
distillei les ?— Mohua and sugarcane molasses 

What special denatuiants can you suggest foi industrial alcohol ? — It alt depends on 
the trade, whichever is most convenient to the ti ide i-> used Germany has, for instance, 
a hundred denaturants suited to different trades 

As a mattoi of fact in these piovinces no special denatuiants aie used ? — No 

Is theie no manufacture of vinegar ? — It is made in the bazar 

By fermentation ? — Yes 

Is that under inspection at all? — No I recommended that it should be inspected, 

bv t they did not adopt my suggestion " 

Are methylated spirits sold in the bazar ? — Denatured spirit is sold Methylated 
spirit is not sold 

Is there any regulation preventing the sale of methjlatel spirit? — Yls The official 
denaturants are caoutchoucine and pyridine Denaturation is done under Government 
supervision at the distillery an l we should nob allow the use of methyl alcohol as a 
denaturant 

That is the result of the Excise Committee ? — Yes 

Do you know if there is any serious objection to the use of methylated spirit ? — On 
that point I should like to take the opinion of the chemist 

If methylated alcohol was allowed is theie any tendencj foi i f to be used as a 
potable spirit ?— I do not think so 

Is theie any difficulty here in the storage of mahua 9 — It is a verj difficult thing to 
stoie It heats very easily I know one distillery in which there was very nearly a serious 
fire 
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Is the supply of mohua practically inexhaustible for the purpose of making spirit? — 
Asue are at present, but it may not remain so If we use a lot more industrially th 
supply may not be enough 

Government at piesent have tfen distillenes Instead of them if you had one central 
Government distillery would that be of any advantage m the administration of exoise ?— 
It vv ould be a decided adv antage 

Are you of opinion that it should be done departmentally or by contract *— I 
think it should be done by contract 

It is much the cheapei ’—There are obvious difficulties in working a distilleiy 
departmentally 

What are the difficulties*— I do not think that Government could iuu a distillery or 
any other factory as cheaply as a private individual 

Supposing that a faetoiy was started in which spirit will be used foi the manufacture 
of ether or chloroform, bow do the excise regulations provide foi that*— You would have 
to use puie spirit of wine*— There is excise piovision for that and theie would be no 
difficulty in carrying on operations 

You w ould not have to keep excise officei permanently on. the premises ? — In very 
few cases would this be necessary Only m the making of high explosives is this necessary 
The excise regulations aie not such as to hamper any industry _ 

If you want to use alcohol foi industrial purposes there are no difficulties placed in 
the way of its use by the excise regulations * — I am of that opinion 

President — Have you any other points which you desire to bring to the notice oy 
the Commission * — I should like to place before the Commission the question of the difficultf 
of getting plant in India for distilleries In alcohol manufacture you use a laige number 
of copper v essels We have not got the men w ho know the secret of making copper vessels, 
stills and things like that properly This is a very useful little industry that could be 
started bv Government by providing some means of giving local coppeismiths the necessary 
training in the method of making tapering pipes and things of that kind If the Indian 
coppersmith had a little guidance on the point he could, I think, do the w r ork well 


Witness No 26 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur M Prag Narain Bhargava, Lucknow 
Written evidence 

I —Financial aid to industrial enterprises 

dp til Owing to circumstances which need not be lecounted here it is a fact that cannot be 

gainsaid that w e Indians with little capital and imperfect education cannot achieve anything ' 
substantial in the industrial field unless and until the Government is prepared to give us 
effective help Capital is tho first requisite for success m any industry, but in India it 
is not easily forthcoming India’s poverty is now pioverbial, but what Iittlemoney theie is 
it is chiefly in the hands of those who lack m mdustiial entei prise Owing to 
considerable lack of organisation, enterprise and confidence on the part of Indians, capital 
does not flow into mdustiial puisuits as it does in other countries or as it ought to do 
here Then the capitalists shrink from investing their capital in mdustnes which have not 
been tried so far and about the success of which, owing to diverse causes, there is hardly any 
certainty The best means of raising industrial capital is by means of hanks, but, banks are 
also not doing as thej ought to do The cusis that took place just before tho war has had a 
verj chilling effect on the banking institutions from which it will take some time to lecover 
An attempt must bo made to start bank-, where unspent savings of the public could go and 
which could help industrial enterprises Another way is to start industries as joint- 
stock concerns The amount of individual sliaics should be fixed at as small figures as 
possible 

Govcminont tvsit In India, which is industrially by far the most backward country in the world, 
tanc- Government’s assistance is most needed Many an industry can be started and 

successfully w 01 Led only if the Government could give effective assistance Theie are 
manj ways of doing it Of course diffeient industries lequire different forms of 
assistance money, giants in aid, bounties and subsidies, guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period with or without subsequent refund to Government of tho expenditure incurred inf 
pajing dividends at the guaranteed rate, loans with or without interest, supply of 
machines and plant on the hire purchase system, provision of part of share capital o 
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companies on the same basis as public subscriptions of capital and guaranteed Government 
purchase of products for limited periods are all good m their way Personally I am 
not much in favour of money grints and subsidies m this country They are very helpful 
in encouraging the export ol manufactured ai tides to countries which can produce them 
under moie favourable circumstances That day seems to be v ery distant from us when 
we will be able to send our products to other countiies For the present wo will be 
content if we could supply our on n lequnements even pai tly with regard to commodities 
for the manufacture ot which law matenals are available m oui country Besides money 
grants in aid and bounties and subsidies have, in the long run, a discouraging effect on the 
mdustiies Guaranteeing of dividends foi limited peiiod with 01 without subsequent 
refund to Government of the expendituie thus incurred is, to my mind, the most effective 
form of aid This method attracts capital fiorn capitalists, who are otherwise slow in 
investing it in industries and this is the main desideiatum Loans with 01 without 
interest are good in their own way As an example I may mention the case of the paper 
industry in this country The countiy made papei cannot compete with the imported 
article for several reasons There is no factory m India w Inch could manufacture pulp 
under che most advantageous circumstances A company was stai ted a few years ago to 
undertake the manufacture of pulp at a place wheie it could prove most economical This 
being an altogether new industry, the success of which was not a certainty, sufficient 
capital was not forthcoming The outbieak of wai added to the difficulties The 
importation of the necessaiy plant has become extremely difficult Now if a company 
like this could be assisted by the Government by guianteewg a dividend like the 
municipal guarantee to some electnc concerns foi a limited period without ore\en with a 
subsequent refund, the success would bo assured In the fiist place likely investois who 
are keeping themsehes aloof fiom the enterprise will at once puichase shares as soon as 
the Gov eminent 's help is announced In the second place when Government will accord 
financial help to a concern it will demand a ceitain amount of conti ol also, which will result 
m better management Now, the question arises w hat should the Government contiol be 
in case an industry is financially assisted by it I would advise the minimum of such control 
In the first place the Government should see that the management of affairs is in the 
hands of experienced men of huainess who care moie for the good management of the same 
lather than for their own personal gain The Government might require regular accounts 
and 1 eports submitted to it by the management of the concern The Government might 
depute an expert to inspect the factory A part of this expert’s salary might be paid by 
the company 

In the pioneering of new industries Government should pioceed very cautiously 
So far Govei nment has acted mostly on the advice of non export officials and the 
lesulthas been the leverse of satisfactory The pioposed project of an ulla grass 
factory and the cotton seed oil factory at Cawnpore are examples The department of 
Industries must make thorough investigations as to the possibility of a certain industry 
being started as a prying one When this has been done, it may invite the public to start 
a company to undei take it, itself of course giving ever} help, scientific and technical, m 
the beginning It, owing to the newness of the industry, people do not come forward, let 
the Government start the industry itself. 

If it is a success private capitalists will come foi ward to subscribe shares These shares, 
as many as there is demand for them, should be sold to the publie When all or most of 
these shares have been disposed of and the public demand that the management should be 
placed in their hands, Government might gradually shift their contiol to the public— of 
course till the concern has proved a complete success Government must keep a pait of 
the poweia in its own hands, for example, the power of inspection of the machines, 
power of checking the accounts, and so on Till th it time one of the Dnectora should he 
a Government expeit, a pait of his salary being met fiom the funds of the concern Care 
mnst be ‘aken that Government pioneers only new industries and that too in the way 
of demonstra'ion only so that there is no competition with existing private concerns I 
do not believe in Government being the permanent owner of concerns which can be 
run or conducted by pi lvate capitalists or joint stock companies I should be glad indeed 
if even the railways are owned by joint stock companies with Government contiol in 
certain respects, but the countiy being a poor one it is almost an impossibility for a very 
long time to comq. foi the people to own big railways 

Banks might advance money, but they cannot create confidence in the minds of the 
public about the success of the industry Government’s assistance will do both 

Co operative societies hav e been doing a great deal to help oui industries, but they 
have been helpful only to small industries, specially dairy, cattle breeding and agriculture 
The co operative workshops at Bareilly aie, I hear, an unqualified success They are well 
organised and I feel sure they are destined to play an important pait in the industrial 
regeneration of the country 
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satisfactory Only under the present rules the Board, by itself, can do very little It has to 
send its recommendations to the Local Government m every respect It would be better 
if the Board could be given pow ers to spend up to a certain amount of money of its own 
accord Beyond this 1 have practically nothing to say against the Board oi Industries m my 
province The Director ot Industries is a capable and sympathetic officer and the 
personnel of the Boaid is not unsatisfactory The Boaid has during the period it has been 
in existence achieved substantial success in the work of investigation But there remains 
much to bo done In fact, we have only touched the fringe so far We have to do a great 
deal yet and I feel sure that the present Board, w ith Mr Silver as its head, is equal to the 
task 


Oral Evidence, 9th November, 1916 

President — I understand that you are a Member of the Board of Industries of the 
United Provinces 5 — Yes 

And also of the Legislative Council of the Lieutenant Governor * — Yes 

Could you in a few words just indicate to us the mdustml enterprises that you have 
had experience of here 2 — Up to this what I have seen and what experience 
I hav e had is mostly about the paper industry 

Are there any other companies in which you are taking an active interest ? — None 
other except the Newal Kishore Press The company is in its infancy and the shares are 
being subscribed, but up to this we could not get the proper amount of money to get the 
machinery out, so it is not under operation as yet 

Where do you propose to work 1 —In the midst of the forests by the Nepal hillside 

So that, among tho industries, you take a greater interest in paper than in any other 
subject 1 — Yes 

Are you also interested m banking to any extent ? — I am I am the Director of two 
banks, the Oudh Commeicial Bank and the Bhargava Commercial Bank 

Ecn’blc Sir Fazulblioy Gurrrimbhoy — When you say in yom first paragraph — 
“ We Indians ” I suppose you mean the people ot your province ? — I have had 
„ experience chiefly of my own province, not outside, not Bombay for instance 

You say, “ Tho amouht of individual shares should be fixed at as small figures as 
possible " Do you think the small shares will be taken up by the very pool people ? — 
Not very poor people, but they will certainly he subscribed by people ot average means 

What is a small amount, a rupee share ? — No, say a pound share 

Do you think the whole shaie capital should bo paid up 9 — Well, other conditions 
being favourable, I think it vv ill 

Then you say, “ I am not much in favour of money giants and subsidies in this country 
They are very helpful in encouraging the expoit of manufactured articles to countnes which 
can produce them under more favourale circumstances ” How do you think that when 
other countries are producing under very favourable circumstances that you aie encourag 
mg exports 9 Suppose they don't take your goods What I meant by not being in 
favour of money grants was that in the case of articles manufactured and consumed in 
the country, if the State helps us by money grants, it will have a demoralising effect on 
ourselves, but if tho articles manufactured are for purposes of exportation, in that case 
the money giants from Government will be just suitable to enable us to compete in the 
foreign markets 

Then later on you say, " A company was started a few years ago to -undertake the 
manufacture of pulp at a place whore it could piove most econmical This being altogether 
a new industry the success of w hich was not a certainty, sufficient capital was not forth 
coming” You mean the people were not sure of its success ?— Yes 

Then the people vv ould only subscribe money where theie was only profit and no 
loss ? —I may just explain the position of my own piovince which is slightly different 
from other provinces, and that is m my provinie people are not very speculative , they 
only subscribe when they believo that the business to be started will prove a success, 
other w ise they don’t 

Otherwise they will only lend money and not put it into industries 1 — Not until they 
see some sort of guarantee ooming from Government or receive any other help so as to 
make success sure They are very shy to put in their capital 

You therefore wish the Government should risk tho money and not the people 5 — It is 
not that , (the Government’s resources are superior to the people’s and if the former, taking 
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full advantage of their resources, financially help an industry there is very Jittle chance 
of risking moneyl In the case of the pulp industry tbe -Government published a note 
•which had a very injurious effect on our private project They published a note about the 
ulld grass factory which was proposed to be opened by them at Gorakhpur, the result was 
that private^caprtalists did not come forwaid to subscribe to tire private concern which was 
thus to compote against odds 

Because their statements were wrong The figures which they quoted w ere not the 
proper figures ? — I do not go as far as that but certainly private capitalists thought that 
as the Government •was going to open a factory of its own they did not come and put their 
money m the private company 

Then you say, “ now if a company like this could be assisted by Government by guarantee- 
ing a dividend like the municipal guarantee to some electric concerns for a limited period 
without or even with a subsequent refund, the success would be assured ” You wish that 
the Government should give help in the shape of a guaranteed dividend ( — Y es 

Then you say, " In the first place the Government should see that the management 
of affairs is in the hands of experienced men of business who care more for the good manage 
ment of the same rather than for their own personal gain J ’ Suppose a man like you 
starts a concorn With the reputation that you have with your other successful concerns 
do you not think that the capital will come to you, the public knowing that the manage 
mentis goo l, without Government help ? — Well, the nature of our countrymen is such 
that they only come forward to subscribe to those industries which they have seen flour- 
ishing, and even with a man of repute in charge of it they won’t come forward to join a 
company of a kind of v\ hich they have no experience 

Then you say, " When all or most of theso shin cs have beon disposed of and the public 
demand that the management should be placed in their hands, tho Government might 
gradually shift their control to the public , of course till the concorn has proved a complete 
success the Government must keep a part of the powers in its own hands ” Do you think 
when the people have taken shares you will still want Government control over it ? — Well, 
a sort of advice for sometime 

Advice, not control ?— Yes 

Can you give any example where the Government havo pioneered industries which 
they handed over to private concerns after working them successfully ?— I havo had 
a very sad experience The Government pioneered an oil cake industry in Cawnpore, bub 
I am very sorry to say that as the Government did not have expert advice and simply 
acted on the advico of its councillors, tho industry came to a sorrowiul end It had to shut 
down the factory and sell the machinery piecemeal 

Your expenence is that the Government have not pioneered any industry successfully * — 
— Not so far in these provinces, because they did not take expert advice and did not put 
the right man in charge of it 

Then any pioneer industry started by Government has not been successful yet ? 

That was the result of the proposed pulp project also The ulla grass has, I believe, been 
condemned by chemists in England for making fine paper 

Then you say, “ The co operative woikshops at Bareilly aro, I hear an unqualified 
success ” Have you visited the place 9 — I have not visited the place 

Do you know the person who conducts these co operative workshops in Bareilly ? — I 
cannot say much about it 

Are you in favour of co operative societies being given money for these workshops 
instead of the agriculturists who need it most 1 — The agriculturist’s claim is pnor, no 
doubt, but in some cases this help given to workshops has also prov ed beneficial For 
instance in some cases, as in Benares and other places they hove been very successful 

r 

You have no knowledge of these Ba eilly workshops ?— No, I have no personal 
knowledge 

Do you want Government technological institutions m important Government centres , 
do you want one in your province 9 — Wherever some special industry or industnes is or 
are to be developed, an institute dealing with such industries at the place will be of great 
help — not technological institutes of a combined nature everywhere 

You don't beiieve m a central institute for the province, you believe that there ought 
to be different institutions at different places 9 — Yes 

Then you speak of “ a chemical expert to the paper r mills who could carry on experi- 
ments for the manufacture of bleaching powder on a commercial scale, ” and you say that 
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“ the mills would be too glad to bear a moiety of the expenses incidental to his deputa- 
tion ” Is the paper mill not working very 'successfully ? Are they not making good 
profits ? — They are working very satisfactorily, no doubt, but still they do not get 
chemicals in sufficient quantities so that the mind of the management is never relieved 
We think that lfthe chemical industry could be started in our province, the difficulty 
would , be overcome Failing that the temporary advice of a chemical expert will be 
very helpful 

When your paper mill is working so successfully financially, why do you want that 
Government should bear a moiety of the expenses } — Because the mills would like to enter 
tain his services for only a limited period, aftei wards he will go back to Government with 
additional expenence which will be of useito Government 

Then you say, “ such results should not be made public unless and until the firm 
where the research has been made expresses its willingness to do so?’’ — For the reason 
that they have paid for them 

You think that if Government lends you the services of an expert and you pay for 
the expenses that the secrets which he discovers ought not to be made public 9 — Yes, 
unless we permit it 

You don’t think that if Government makes a condition when lending an expert, that 
whatever new things he finds out must be published, then the firm won’t have the expert 5 — 

They may or they may not The conditions might be settled between the Government 
and the firm beforehand 

You say, “ Indian manufacturers fight shy of advertising their goods ” In what 
^way ? Fight shy of the expense or something else 5 — The expense 

Then you say, “ Commercial museums can be made permanent institutions, while 
holding of periodical public exhibitions will surely result in widei advertisement of the 
articles exhibited ” What do you mean by periodical ? — Say, once in three years, small 
district exhibitions like what we had in Allahahad We had two exhibitions, one a district 
and the other a provincial one I advocate the former 

You don’t want big public shows 5 — I think they cost too much 

Then you say, “ The principal Government departments would do well if they would 
publish lists of articles which they import and exhibit them in commercial museums 
In addition to this they may offer handsome prizes ” What do you mean by handsome 
prizes 5 Is that in money ?— Yes, in money 

Not medals or certificates 5 — They are good in their own way but money is preferable ’ 
because they have to spend money over it 

You say, " In our province there is a Board of Industries under the headship of the 
Hon’ble Mr A H Silver, a business man of the first class Its constitution seems to me 
to be satisfactory ” Is the consitution very satisfactory? — Well, to me it looks to be 
satisfactory 

All business and industrial people are there ? — There are all classes of people 
necessary to make a useful Board 

What do you mean by all classes 5 — For instance, practical and theoretical We have 
got people who know the views of those all round the world and can express them 

What do iyou mean by " all round the world” 5 — They study the papers and know from 
them what is going on m the world 

Do the people who have got connections with industries not read these papers ? — Not 
many papers Everybody, except a journalist, has a special line of interest and he generally 
studies matters bearing on his own industry or trade 

Referring to! the constitution being satisfactory, would this be so even though it 
contained all nominated members by the Government and not elected one3 ? — We have no 
system of election here as far a3 the industrial line is concerned 

Do you prefer the nominated system or the election system 9 — I think at present we 
have no sound basis for election 

Do you know conditions m other provinces 9 — I have not studied the question 
(Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy detailed to the witness the arrangements prevailing 
in Bombay and asked) — Would you like to have a Board of that kind ? — I think the existing 
Board of Industries suits the province very well for the present 
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Mi A Chaiterton -Have you been connected with the Upper India Couper Paper 
Mills since their start?— My father was a promoter and I only joined it*in 1895 


Do you know when they started?— In 1879 

Was any Government assistance given at that time ?— The Government specially made 
the condition that the paper for the use of Government was to be bought from the paper mills 
This was in 1882 


The whole of the capital of these mills is Indian ?— Now a portion of it is Euiopeau 
capital but it is a veiy small amount 

You have no technical assistance, no chemist or technically qualified man in the 
nulls i — Up to this we have had none, but now we are feeling that we might get some soit 
of chemical assistance or employ a chemist ourselves 

Have you any particular objection to employing a chemist yourselves?— The objection 
is that it might be too expensive 

Don’t you think it would be a good investment to get a certain amount of technical 
assistance m that way 9 — The laige profits that we aie making me only temporary profats, 
but we don’t think they will prove a permanent income It is only on account of the Wai 
that foieign papei is not coming m and that has increased the demand, otherwise in normal 
times we do not make much profit 


Do you think it desirablo to lay aside part of the large profits for this purpose?— We 
are just putting by some of our profits for the purpose 

Apart fiom the question of cost, do the Dnectors of the company experience any diffi 
culty in deeming this question of getting technical assistance ° — Up to now we have been 
able to get chemicals either with difficulty or by paying very large prices m England Japan 
oi Amenca, but we could not get the pi oper technical help with legard to the making of 
chemicals here 


These mills have been m existence for 36 oi 37 yeais, and during that time it muBt 
have been necessary to purchase new machinery and to undertake various new processes of 
manufnctuie from time to time How do you get any advice in these matters , do you go to 
the manufacturers of the machinery?— We have the assistance and advice of the manager, 
and also the advice of the manufacturers from whom we buy the machinery 

Has your manager any experience of papei mills outside the mill he is now working 
in ? — Yes, he has been twenty years in the paper industiy in England and has also been in 
Spam 

Hon’ ble Pandit M M Malaviya —You say, “the best means of raising industrial 
capital is by means of banks but banks are also not doing as they ought to do ’ Will you 
kindly explain what that means , what banks have you in mind which are not doing what 
they ought to do, in the way of offering help to industiial enterprises? — I mean that the 
small industiies don’t get the same Bort of help from the banks, which the other big 
industries — especially those industries managed by Europeans — get from them 

Erom which banks ?— For instance the Presidency Banks oi othei very big banks, such 
as the National and the Alliance 


Do you mean Indian business firms do not receive the same assistance from these banks 
a* Euiopean firms do? — Yes, I do 

And you feel the need of banks which would offer assistance to both kinds of business, 
viz , those managed by Indians as well as those by Europeans 9 — Yes 

Then you suy, “ an attempt must be made to stait banks” Do you think industrial 
banks, which will especially offer assistance to industries and industiial enterprises, should 
be established in several places m eveiy province ?— I think, yes 

You say, “ besides money giants-in aid and bounties and subsidies have, in the long 
lun, a discouraging effect on the industiies ” But when you find that some foieign Indus 
tries aie receiving Government subsidies in their own country and the products of those 
industries are being imported into our country, do you not think that in such a case 
Government would be justified m offering bounties to counteiact the bounties offered to 
foreign industries?— I think I have explained that to Hon’ble Sn Fazulbhoy Curnmbhoy 
What I mean is that articles consumed in our own country ordinaul) do not lequne any 
subsidies but m cases like the one mentioned by you subsidies may prov e useful 

Then I understand you to say that if the Government of Japan or America is giving a 
subsidy to some industiy, and that industry is competmg with one of our Indian industries 
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then xu such a case Government should help the Indian industry * — Yes, otherwise the case 
would be similai to that of the Tirhoot Button Factory They were selling buttons at a 
very fair price, but no sooner did the Government of Japan find that the Indian button 
factory was in their w ay than they subsidised then own factory which consequently under- 
sold heie the product of the button factory of 'l irhoot, and the poor factory has had to be 
shut down 


About this paper pulp manufacture, how long is it since the matter was first refeired to 
Government when assistance was ashed for J — It was three years ago 

Where was it proposed to start this manufactory? — At Tulshipur near the Nepal 
Forest 

Has Government any control of the land there J — Yes, land which yields very nearly 
a lakh of maunds of forest grass yearly • 

What is it that the promoters of the company applied for i — To get grass on favour- 
able terms A lease was granted by the Government but the War came on and the 
machinery that was advised by the expert was found to be chiefly of German make and 
could not be imported, and so the thing is hanging fire 

Has the capital been subscribed ?— Not yet, because the industry is a new one and so 
many counter views were published by Government and others, that capitalists became very 
shy of putting their money in 

Did the Government publish any views of its own regarding this ?— Not regarding this 
exactly, but thoy wanted to start their own fnctoiy with a capital of six lakhs of rupees to 
encourage manufacture of pulp from ulla grass 

Was the Government proposal published after the application was made? — After the 
lease was given 

And that you think acted as a damper to the promoters ?— Yes, it did 

You say that when the Government has ascertained that a certain industry can be 
started with a fair hope of success, it should make the results of its enquiry public You 
are not in favour of any such project being haned over to any private firms without suffi- 
cient information to the general public ? — No 

You say that the shares of the company which should be held by Government should be 
sold to the public Would you make it a condition that they should be offered preferably 
to the people of the piovince where the industry is to be started 9 — What I mean is that 
the Indians have the prior light to buying the shares For example, tho Baroda State 
started a cotton mill there as the sole property of tho State No other cotton mill could 
be started, bub when tho Darbar found that the people fought shy of the State competition 
they sold the concern and now Baroda is a big centre for the cotton null industry There 
me five or six mills all subscribed privately 

You say that you will bo glad if the l ail ways were held by -joint stock-companies 
Don’t you know that the lailways are becoming more and more nationalised, l o , owned 
by the Governments of the different countries Don’t you want the profit of the railways 
to get to the general revenues of the country? Would that not be preferable? — Yes I 
know that, but still what I mean is that if any scope could be found foi Indian private 
ownership, then we might put in the money 

You want to encourage private companies to start railways 9 — Yes, private Indian 
companies 

In the manufacture V bleach did you make any application on behalf of your mill to 
the Government to give you the assistance of a chemist 9 — We did, and they gave us the 
loan of two chemists, but, owing to the circumstances under which the experiment was made, 
though it proved successful, the product did not come up to a commercial standard 

Did you ask for the continuance of that help or did you give it up as hopeless 9 — No, we 
have not given it up , we are going to tiy it again 

You have spoken of a rebate on salt Have you made any representation to Govern- 
ment in that behalf 9 — Yes, we had some correspondence, but have not gone up for the 
l cason that we are awaiting the result of our experiments on bleach 

v You say, “to improve the standard of labour I think the first requisite is that primary 
education be made compulsory and free for those whoso income is below a certain standard ” 
Would you not also recommend that in addition to primary education there should be a 
w ide system of technical education ? I see you have already said you want a net work of 
technical schools started m addition to primary schools?— Yes 
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You say "the department ot technical educition and training of laboui should, I tlnnk, 
be organised on lines similar to those of secular education ” Do you want really another 
department of technical education or only a system of technical education worked on line3 
similar to those of geneial education ? A system only 


Mr A B 
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Witness no 27 

Mb A B Shakespear, C I E , Merchant, Gawnpore 

(Note —The evidence written, and oi al, of this witness was confidential ) 


Witness no 28 

Mr t Gavin Mr T Gavin Jones, Managing Director, Empire Engineering Co., Ltd , Oawnpore 

Written Evidence 

T — Financial aid to t ndueti lal interpriscs 

X know of no difficulty whatever m raising capital for sound and sufficiently attractive 
undertakings 

In these provinces the principal source from which capital is drawn to establish 
manufacturing enterprises is the commercial community 

The cotton ginning mills, flour mills, brick and lime kilns, and small oil mills, are 
largely financed by the Indian tiading classes, and m these industries the tendency is to 
over production and a ruinous cutting of prices While on the subject of competition, I may 
say that there is a great tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops which 
are not really required I notice now a suggestion has been made that Government should 
subsidise municipal woikshops Apait from this being a direct interference with private 
enterprise, it is not economical Economy of production is attained by centralisation and 
increase of output Moieover, workshops established by private enterprise, which have to 
work at a profit or go under, are naturally run on more sound economic principles and are 
better training grounds for mechanics than Government woikshops 

Qovemmant assist- As regards Government assistance, 1 am strongly opposed to any Gov ernment grants 
anco loans, or direct monetary assistance of any kind, as 1 think it needs to lead to unsound 

finance and management, also it may induce capitalists to invest in unsound financial under 
takings without enquiry, relying solely on the fact of Government support An industrial 
bank might be useful 

I think the Government should concentrate such resources as are available for indusrtial 
development on guaranteed purchase of products A very large quantity of Government 
ordeis still go to England and the Continent for goods which with a little encouragement 
could be produced in India The system of indenting through the India Office should be 
abolished as soon as possible, and British firms who supply the India Office hereby compelled 
to establish branch offices and possibly factories, or to appoint agents m India The Indian 
Engineering Association, I believe, are fully repiescnting this aspect of the question to your 
Commission 

Pioneer faotones Regarding pioneer factories, if Government do contemplate starting such factories, they * 
should not be undei taken before they have been submitted to the careful consideration of a 
Board of Industries constituted mainly of business men Immediately such factories have 
been proved to be a sound commercial proposition they should bo handed over to private 
enterprise But even with pioneer factories, I considei the better courso for Government 
to pursue is to guarantee purchase of products for a period, theie will be no lack of capital 
for such factories if this is done 


II — Technical aid to industries 

My experience of Government technical aid has not been conducive to confidence X 
pioneered a match factory under Government technical advice which was valueless and 
most misleading Excepting for village mlustnes and small industries, such as glass work, 
I consider the so called technical experts now employed by Gov eminent are not required 
Sugar, cotton, leather, wool, and engineering omploy their own experts and aie not likely 
to allow Government experts to pry into the seciets of their trade 

Whatis required by the larger industries is scientific advice The whole system of 
technical and scientific research requires to be oi gamzed, for there is no organization at present 
The agricultural, forestry and industrial depaitments of research lequiie to be co ordinated 
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md centralised under an efficient Imperial Research Institute Hy this l do not mean the 
abolition of provincial or depaitmental reseaich work but co ordination of this work with a 
real live central body of authority 

IV — Other forms of Government aid to industries 

Q 41 — This is a big question which requires a commission in itself if a broad view is Land polio? 
taken of the subject It is not quite clear from your query whether you include land for 
.agricultural purposes 

For manufacturing purposes only, the amendment of the Land Acquisition Act will 
probably put matters right m this respect Personally I have had no difficulty in. this way, 
so I will leave this aspect of the question to others m Cawnpore who, I know, have had 
difficulty N 

The economic basis of India is agricultural If the agricultural classes cannot produce 
a surplus for export, all manufacturing industries aie gravely affected, and indeed, during 
famine years actually suffer most severely 

A number of manufacturing industries are retarded in their development owing to the 
backwardness of agriculture To begin with, the purchasing power of the people is very 
low, which of course affects all manufacturing industries The cotton industry requires a 
better staple of cotton, the leather industry a better quality of hides, and improved methods 
of handling them before they reach the factory In these provinces tanning materials are 
required winch could be very easily grown, but neither the Agricultural nor the Forest 
-department have yet moved in the mattei, although the suggestion was put to them years 
ago Why should woollen mills ha\ e to import wool from Australia ? The sugar industry 
was steadily dying till the war broke out and Government clapped a duty on imports of 
sugar A bettei quality of cane and a leformed land policy is, I believe, wbat this industry 
wants 


In my own business heie aie oui engineering works situated m the heart of an 
agricultuial country, and in spite of much effort the work to be done for agncultuie, is 
•infinitesimal I venture to say that in no other agricultural country in the world, China 
excepted, could an engineering works be established without leceivmg a large measure of 
support from agriculture 

I have had the experience of woikmg in a Colony befoie coming to India, and from the 
economic point of view, w hat has struck me more than anything else m India is the hopeless 
backwardness of agriculture and the utter poverty of the agricultural classes Their 
condition is no doubt bettei than it used to be, and it is improving, but in comparison with 
other countries the progress is very small 

The surplus agricultural produce per head of population, which an agricultural country 
is capable of exporting, is a fan criterion of the prosperity of the people, and a comparison 
with other agricultuial countries is illuminating 

I have taken the figures for exports of agricultural produce only, and the percentage 
per head is appxoximate, but accuiate enough tor the purpose ot comparison 

British India can only expoib a 7s 9d value per head of population, New Zealand 
£17 per head, Australia £11, Canada £10 and Argentine £12 Of course, these will be 
•considered new countries and not a fair comparison, but here ave have some old countries, 
Denmark £10 pei head, Jamaica £5, Egypt £2 7, Russia, a notonously backward countiy 
exports 128 3 d value per head, plus a large a alue in mmeials and manufactures South 
Africa nith a population of a little over a million Whites and 4 million Negroes (notonously 
indolent) is largely engaged in the production of mmeials, and yet exports £1 10, value per 
head of agricultural produce China is the only country uhose economic conditions are 
worse thau m India 

Is it not an anomaly that here, where oil seeds naturally giow better thau m any other 
■country, the oil pressing industry is hampered because the agricultural population do not 
utilise the oil cake, which is greedily taken up by other agricultural countries to the 
tunc of 140 lakhs of rupees worth per annum, and oil seeds to the value of 2,5G0 lakhs are 
exported pel annum’ Also that bones and manures aie exported to the tune of 100 lakhs 
jper annum, which ought to be utilised in the country to pioduce bettei crops ? 

The system of land tenure is such that in many distncts it paialyses all piogrcss, the 
holdings aie so small that the unfortunate oultivator after paying his rent can hardly eke 
out a living He is frequently a sub tenant ground down by an occupancy tenant who, m 
his turn, is squeezed by the landlord who pays the Government the land levenue How is 
fit possible for agriculture to piosper under such conditions I will not venture to suggest 
remedies without adequate knowledge of the intricacies of the subject, but I venture to say 
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that if the agiicultuial department were made efficient, some useful suggestions would 
come from them 

In my opinion what the mdustiies in this country as a whole require as much as 
anything else, is a real live Imperial agricultural department, managed by men whose life 
woik has been agriculture, and not by men who, clever as they may be, have only the expe 
nence behind them of the law courts and of the collection of levenue on the old principles 
as was practised by Akbar Much more money should be expended in the improvement of 
agriculture, m the distribution of seeds, manure and implements, in the extension of w ell 
irrigation, and impiovement of cattle 

V — Training of labour and supervision 

What mdustiy requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not the 
supervisor 

There is a great want of uniformity in the standard of examinations foi Mechanical 
Engineers Such tests should be made unifoim and the certificate applicable all over India 
All Government boilers should be under Boiler Act and the same laws applicable to their 
mechanics 


VI — General official administration and 01 ganization 

I think the soundest oigamzation is Provincial Directois of Industry with the status 
of Secretaries to Government, with Boards of Industry whose functions should be advisory, 
and who should be largely composed of business men and not as it is at present m this 
province with four business men on a board of 17 

I also advocate an Imperial Industries department separate from tho so called Commerce 
and Industries department, whose function will be to co ordinate the work of the provinces 

VII — Organization of technical and scientific departments of Govei nment 

My reply to this is contained in my reply to heading II 

IX — Other foi ms of Govei nment action 

The patent law administration m India is a farce, and a patent right is not worth the 
paper it is written on Little or no attempt is made at a search The patent laws in Great 
Britain are also hopelessly defective and no doubt will be amended alter the war, when I 
suppose tho Indian Laws will come into line This is an Imperial matter which should be 
made uniform, all ovei the Empire, so that a patent in one part of the Empire can be valid m 
anothei The American patent law administration is the best 

While on this subject of patents, I considei a hardship is imposed on Government 
servants by tbeir not being permitted to take out patents and obtain tkcpecumaiy benefit of 
their ingenuity and enterprise Not only is it an injustice, but it is also a check on 
initiative, enterprise, and progress 

In my experience, Government depaitments have little respect for patents and the 
Patent laus One department has attempted to purloin no less than tbiee patents we have 
been instrumental m pioneering and placing on the market 

Little progress can be made in this dn ection till Government are more sympathetic 
towards commerce and industry Unless Government agree to utilise the poweis on 
reasonable terms bow can any effective hydro electric scheme on aDy of the waterfalls 
in the Himalayas be introduced J 

My partner, Mr D Macbeth, spent over two years surveying such a scheme and nego- 
tiating with Government on behalf of a powerful Syndicate which w as backed by some of 
the biggest financial houses m London 

Power was to be distributed at high tension thioughout the Punjab from Peshawai to 
Amritsar, for railway irrigation, and industries, which are now hampered by the high price 
of coal And what one would hai e thought would hai e appealed more than anything else 
to Government, for the distribution of cheap power for fans and lights m all the many 
barracks m the Punjab and the N W Frontiers But the Government departments could 
not be brought into line, and one of the finest hycho electric schemes ever surveyed in India 
was eventually crushed and had to be abandoned by the syndicate, owing to the long delays 
and the narrow minded policy of the Government 

I happen to know that sometime afterwards, with a change of personnel in the 
Government depai tments concerned, great regret was felt that tho scheme was not encouraged 
and strongly supported at the time, but it was too late, and India lost not only the founda 
tion of a beneficial scheme, but also the confidence of important financial houses m London 
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whose resources went to develop othei countries where mdusttj was bettei undeistood 
One of the directors of the Syndicate came fiorn London to impress upon the Go\ einment 
the comprehensive and beneficial nature of the scheme which they w ere prepared to finance, 
so that it was not for want of endeavoui to fully inform the Government that the scheme 
failed An efficient Industries department would have helped such a scheme to go 
through 

I am afiaid my wntten evidence has extended a gieat deal fuithei than I originally 
intended but I hope some information of value to the Commission may be gleaned from 
these notes 


Oral Evidence, 9th November, 1916 

President — How long have you been in this country ? — Fifteen years 

I understand your father was heie before you? — Yes He pioneered most of the 

industries, wool, cotton, etc , in Cawnpore 

You are a member of the Advisoiy Board for Industries * — Yes 

And you aie a trained mechanical engineer ? — Yes 

In your note you say, “ while on the subject of competition I may say that there is a 
gieat tendency in Government departments to multiply workshops which aie not really 
required ’’ I suppose you will admit that m some cases it will be necessary for Government 
to maintain a leserve of workshops and certain manufacturing concerns for the purpose of 
having a safeguaid for the manufactuie of munitions ?— Yes, but I saw the other day a 
suggestion made that other workshops should be subsidised, for instance, municipal 
workshops Once Government starts giving money grants for that purpose it means a 
considerable extension of woikshops and coming into direct competition with private 
enterprise 

You aie not piepared to formulate what you would regard as a suitable re- 
commendation beaung on that parfciculai question ? — Well, 1 should say that excepting the 
Ordnance d -parlmcnt and the railways any w orkshops established by Government should be 
purely restricted to repan woik 

That is the kind of recommendation you would like to see us make ?— Ye» 

You also say that the system of indenting thiough the India Office should be abolished as 
soon as possible What do you mean by “ as soon as possible ”* — I moan that this cannot 
be done all at once You can take certain articles and say that these will no longei be 
ordered through the India Office, and as it is found that suitable supplies ire available by 
calling for tenders in India only, gradually reduce the indents through the India Office I 
think that if it was understood that tenders would be called for and placed in India for 
everything before going to the India Office, you would find British firms would establish 
their agents or branch offices, or perhaps m s< me cases factories m India 

What system of Government machinery would you suggest for the puipose of replacing 
the India Office Stores depai tment ? — I would like each department to be independent 
For instance, the railways can purchase then own stores and their own requirements and 
call for tenders m India The Public Works Department in each province will do the same 
In any case even as matters now stand before going to the India Office, lists of all requne 
ments should be referred to the Dnectoi of Industries to see whether they are obtainable 
in India ? 

But would the Director of Industries be oidinanly in a position to say ? Take a simple 
case like this, — ifl wanted to order a theodolite, would he be able to tell me whethei I can 
get it ? — He can tell you whethei it can be got m his province or not 

Supposing I was going to get a theodolite how am I to check the quality of the article 7 
The Director of Industries may not be an expert m theodolites? — Your department, I take 
it, will know what they are buying You have men mthe department who know what they 
should buy 

Would this system not be liable to abuse * — I do not think so 

It may be that an officer may want a paitieular kind of article, but when he is rep! iced 
by somebody who is acting for him, he may w ant a different kind of theodolite ind with a 
few such changes in the officeis you may have as many kinds of theodolite ? — The whole thing 
w ould be done departmeDtally, not by individual officers For instance, this Government 
up in Naim Tal would be quite capable of pui chasing all that is requited for the province, 
and have men who can pass the ar tides I think under the present system there is too 
much centralisation I would decentralise 
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If you have decentralisation, you lose the privilege of buying at contract rate, ’—Why ? 

Because you would be buying on a small scale Xf all the department requisitions 
were put together it would make a sufficient order to warrant a firm producing on a large 
scale and thus supplying at a lower rate ?— I take it that each department purchases on 
quite a laige enough scale to buy at the cheapest lato 

It is impossible Take my ow n old department, for instance, of 21 officers, w c imported 
hundreds of different kinds of things each year, but not one of them was a big article’— 
Manufacturing firms purchase just as cheaply as the Government do and probably cheaper 

You won’t then get tho benefit of co operation, Government implies the co operation of 
all Government departments ? — Whatevei benefit you got by cooperation in bujing on a 
very large scale through the India Office, I think, is moio than counterbalanced by the 
disadvantage of not being able to buy depaitmcnlally 

That is to say, you compaie pm chasing in this countij with purchasing through the 
India Stores depaitment ?— My idea is to pui chase as much as possible in this country and 
that the Government should bo induced to buy in this country 

That is already tho spirit of the Government rules, but how can those rules bo put into 
practice more effectively 1— It would bo more effective if the purchasing power were to be 
decentralised I recognise tho difficulties but I think they can be got over It j-, a 
question of organization 

It is quite obvious tint if you have difleient purchasing officers asking for the same 
article, they would he charged each of them, a rate which would be greater than whnt would 
be charged if tho separate orders were lumped togethei because a company would then be 
able to lay out its plant to manufacture on a largo scale? — I do not think that follows, 
because each department would bo able to got tenders on the best terms 

They may ask for hundieds of small tilings but not one of them worth making a contract 
When they are all lumped together you cannot only make 1 contract but forward contracts 
for years to come ?— This may apply to a very fow ai holes which can bo loft out of consideration 
when viewing the whole subject The bulk of the materials aro required departmental ly m 
large enough quantities to enable thorn to purchase at the most favourable rates 

You do not think it is possible to establish in this country foi the Government of India 
a department that will put chase and test stores of all kinds in the same way as is done Dy 
the India Office ? — I think that might be done That would be a move m the right 
direction , but I w ould prefoi to see it decentralised moro Tlicio would be no difficulty in 
that department getting its supplies from any province because they would have their agents 
throughout India ’ — That would certainly be a move m the right direction 

Would you prefer that or the Local Gov ernments buying their stores separately ? — Tho 
Local Government doing it sepai ately 

What vv ould you do for Ooorg, tho Andamans Delhi and the NorthWest Frontier 
Provinces ? — You will have to make separate arrangements for small provinces For instance, 
the Andamans would purchase tluough the Bengal Government I take a bioad v iew that 
the purchasing power should be decentralised I have not gone into details 

You are not prepaied to distinguish between these two pioposals— a purchasing 
department for the Government of India as a whole, or a purchasing department for each 
separate Local Government ’—In principle I piefei purchasing provmciallv and 
departmentally 

I understand that the general tiend of youi wiitton evidence is uhat you would prefer 
to see in this country greater oxpendituie and more conconti ited offoit. on the pait of the 
Government towards the development of agriculture ? — Certainly 

You think that with the inciease of piosponty among the agricultural population 
there would be greater purchasing povrei and indirectly therefore gi eater support for other 
forms of industry ?— Yes It is the ciux of the whole thing 

Had you in your mind the fact that this countiy gets its spate pocket money fiom tho 
balance of exports ’—Yes 

Would you considei this coneet that the development of manufacturing mdustnes in 
this country would not appreciably affect the total of evpoits or imports? — No You think 
that the increase of wealth due to the development of mdusbiies would in the samy way 
give the country greatei purchasing powei from abroad , that is, it would be able to 
purchase other articles that are not now 7 imported ’—If you deve'op manufacturing 
industries it will inciease the purchasing power of the people With a few exceptions, suoh 
as jute and hides, Idonot think that tho manufacturing mdustnes are capable of very 
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great expansion foi export, but they can be de\ eloped to replace certain imports, which 
would, of course, give you a better balance 

After all what you have in mind, I believe, is not the total quantity of exports or the 
total quantity of imports but the balance m oui favour 1 — Yes 

You have given us an illustration of a hydro electric scheme that fell thiough because you 
think the Government did not look at the proposal in a sufficiently broad minded way \m 
I to understand you to suggest that if you had industries more conspicuously represented 
by Government machinery with the Government of India, schemes of that kind would 
reoeive more symathetic consideration ? — I think so 

You are, m fact, in favour then of an Imperial Industries Department ? — Yes 

What functions would you give that department * — I would give it the care of 
industries and advising the Government m matters of duties, taxes, facilities for transport, 
land ldws, etc , and the duty of bunging pressure to hear on other departments that may be 
hindering the development of industries 

What kind of officers would it be composed of ? — I would prefer to see business men m 
it 


Is it to be a departmout of the Local Government or a department of the Government 
of India subordinate to one of the Ministers ? — I think I have stated my idea in my written 
evidence My idea is that such a department should co ordinate the work of the provinces 
and that there should be a Mminter of Industries in direct communication with the 
Government of India and not suboidinate to any other Minister 

Eon'ble Sir Fazu’bhoy Currimbhoy — You are the Managing Director of the 
Empire Engineering Co , Ltd ? — Yes 

Was it staited by you ? — Yes 

You say, " I am strongly opposed to any Government grants, loans or direct monetary 
assistance of any kind Yes 

Do you know that foreign countries have become industrially great because their 
Governments have supported their industries ?— The usual way is the fiscal w r ay which we 
are not allowed to discuss here 

Do you, think that if maclnneiy is given on the hire purchase system it would help the 
industries of the country ?•— No I think that if an industry is worth starting or developing 
you will find that private enterprise would do that 

Do you know that many an industry in this country is not being started, because the 
people do not know about it or have not confidence, because they do not know about it, 
although having a good deal of capital to invest ?— Except in the case of very large 
mdustnes requiring a very large amount of capital I do not think that it is so 

What match factoiy undei Government technical advice did you start? — The North 
India Match Factoiy I was the pioneer of that factory 

Where was it ? — At Bareilly Mr C T Allen is managing it ind he has taken it 

ovei 


You say, “ If the agucultural classes cannot produce a surplus for export ” 
What do you mean by that A certain amount of agricultural produce is required foi the 
country to consume and the surplus produce is exported 

Do you think it should always produce a surplus for expoit * — Yes The people always 
do so and must do so m order to live 

You talk, in the 4th section, of a better quality ol hides Can you explain * — Glowing 
a better quality of cattle and employing bettei methods of flaying and handling the hides 
before they come to the factory I was in the Government Harness Factory and remai ked 
on some excellent leather straps being made and was informed by the officer m charge that 
that leather came fiom Australia Cows with hides like thatare not grow n m India 

Is that not due to climate also and pasture ? — I am not capable of giving a leply on 
this subject I think that the cattle are capable of improvement 

You say India is hopelessly backward in agncultuie and the agricultuial classes are 
utterly poor What is the remedy for it *— I leave this question to the Agricultuial 
department. 
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You talk of India’s exports Cm you tell us about the internal trade of the country 
and how much is consumed ? — I could not Three hundred millions of people eat a good 
deal 

It has a big population compaied with New Zealand and Australia *— Yes 

You recommend provincial Du octors of Industries with the status of Secretaries to 
Governments You would need a Secretary for the Forest department too ?— That I would 
not like to answer 

Can you tell us why youi hydroelectric scheme fell through ? — Wo wanted the 
Government to utilise the power, but no could not get them to come to terms Without 
Government support the scheme could not go through 

Eon Pandit M M Malaviya —You say that you are opposed to the multiplication of 
w orkshops by Government Do you think that pnvato workshops will take mabafficieicntly 
large number of young men to bo tiaiued m them ? — Whit ever work lias to be done m the 
country in this way requires woikshops If you have Government workshops you have 
got to do away with private woikshops They caunol live together I think tko private 
workshop is a better training ground than the Government one 

Have you seen the Government woikshop at Bareilly ? —Yes 

Don't you think that it is turning out very good trained young men? — Yes 

Better than those trained by private workshops ? — I would not like to say that 

You nio not prepared to dispute it l — I could not compute the two It is i carpentry 
school We do not do much carpentry w ork 

Have you seen the Government technical school at Lucknow ? — Yes 

You know that they tram young men ? — Yes 

Have you had any experience of such young men?— I hid one or two men sent to 
me Some of them are all right, most of them me no good 

How many have you had ?— I cannot say from that school particularly, but from 
vanous schools, I have about a dozen of them I do not locolleet hnv mg one fiom that 
school particularly I hnv e had them from Booi kee 

You know of no difficulty whatever m laising capital foi sound and sufficiently 
attractive undertakings Have you had occasion to raise capital many times ?— I had to 
obtain capital when I farst came out heie It was fifteen years ago 

Where did you raise it from— the Europe! n community 01 the Indian community ?— 
Euiopean community almost entirely y 

You have no experience of raising capital from Indians? — Ho 

You say, “The cotton ginning nulls, flour mills, buck uul June kilns and small oil 
nulls are largely financed by the Indian tiadmg classes ” Have you had anything- to do 
with them practically ?— I am vlways m touch with these people I have never financed or 
run a ginning mill I have not had my shaie in them 01 in their management 

You have spoken about their tendency to overproduction Is that remark based 
on actual experience ?— In the engineering business we come in touch with every industrv 
in the countiy J y 


Do you speak from peisonal knowledge when you say that the difficulties are due to 
the ruinous cutting of prices ? — I rhink so in some case3 

"S-f” 3 ,f 1 “/r " > “ ls » 

capital European or Indian As a matter of fact, m pioneei industries Indian capital 

S-rS.” {0 , r ri readll {- bufc aS S00n as the mdusfc ry is established you can get plenty 
of Indian capital For instance, you can get Indi in capital for cotton mills buff for a 
pioneer industry as a rule Indian cnpital is veiyshy * 

= d b, Indiana - T L t „e m „U ShJl.T. ™ 
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What about cotton mills, weaving mills, or ginning mills ? — The bulk of the capital 
is from Europeans, but Indians also invest in them and buy shares Yes, I am a Director 
in the Muir Mills ■-> 

You think that if agriculture were developed there would be greater puichasing 
power among people ?• — Yes 

You have compared what people in several othei countries are able to send out You 
have not compared the yield per acre 1 — I have compared population with exports 

But do you know that generally the yield pei acie in other countries is very much 
greater than here ? — I believe that is the case 

What do you think would lead to gieater impiovement in agriculture — moic ngncul 
tural and general education? — I do not think that education has much to do with it 

Surely scientific education has something to do with the impiovement of agriculture ? 
— To a certain extent 

How can you bring about scientific agneulture without education?— It is moie by 
demonstration It does need education, but not college education 

Agucultural school education ?— Yes Material assistance they want, more than 

anything else 

In what form ? —I have stated in my written evidence distribution of seeds, manures 
and implements, improvement of cattle, more demonstration farms, an improved land policy, 
and a reformed Agricultural depaitment 

You say, ‘‘Wliat industry requires, in my opinion, is the training of the artisan and not 
the supervisor ” Where would you get supervisors from ? — You can get the supervisors 
from your artisans You can alw ays pick youi best men and train them What we want 
to do is to improve the artisan 

You do not w ant men of better education as managers!' — If you get artisans better 
e lucated then you can pick your supervisors from them 

You do not want supervisors and managers who have had a regulai tiaimng? —There 
is no big demand 

For what area was the hydro electic scheme intended ? — For the whole of the Punjab, 
Peshawar and Amritsar 

Hon’ble Sir F H Stewart — Has not demand increased for skilled workmen and 
ni tisans generally and the demand become gieatei than the supply? — I do not think so We 
do not find any difficulty There is always difficulty m getting farst class men 

You do not find difficulty in getting trained workmen for youi own shops ? — Theie is 
great difficulty in getting first class men There are plenty of carpenteis, blacksmiths, 
tanners, and artisans generally, but they are indifferently trained 

Is the object of these Government schools and workshops which you have suggested to 
increase the supply of these trained men ? — I do not think it is the idea My idea is to 
improve the quality of the present artisan 

You do not think that Government schools and workshops would tend in that 
direction * — I think they should be more in touch with the actual manufacturers 

You would not grant the prop isition that the object of Government is not to interfere 
with private enterprise but to help it * — That is what I hope the object is 

You will agree that it is likely to be the result— that is, help it?— I think a school for 
ni tisans would help 

With reference to youi lemarks about the imperial department of industries wduchyou 
advocate, would you give the head of it auy executive functions at all, or would it be 
merely co ordinating an l advisory ? — 1 do not think it could be anything else but advisory 

You leave the executive control in the hands of the provincial authorities?— 
Yes 

/ 

( Witness here gave confidential evidence j 

Hon hie Sir Ii N Moolcerjee — You talk about Government subsidising workshops 
Every Government is bound to help municipalities by giving grants m aid? — Municipalities 
can do what they like w ith their own money 
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Water works 01 cliainage works are all subsidised by Government Municipalities 
cannot do without help from Government ?— That is a question of finance If municipali- 
ties want to they can put up their own workshops with their own funds however they raise 
the money There was a suggestion that municipal workshops should be subsidised by 
Government in order to train mechanics, that is to say, specific grants for workshops for 
educational purposes 

The Government is doing it with the object of training more men ?— -That May be, 
but it would mean establishing woikshops for municipal work which would compete with 
private enterprise Technical schools are quite different from manufacturing woikshops 

A technical school cannot be maintained without a w orkshop There cannot be a 
technical school without a workshop attached to it ? — Only a workshop on a veiy small scale 
for demonstration purposes and not to manufacture and compete with pm ate entei prise 

You say that Government assistance w ould lead to unsound finance and management 
and there is the question, if the Government give assistance to any industry what control 
the Government should have in such eases ? If the Government give any assistance to any 
industry they would naturally have a propel conti ol How then will there be mismanage 
ment and bad finance? — I 1 hat is one of the difficulties Government should not give any 
money or advance at all You do not want Government control m private enterprise It 
is quite possible to have mismanagement and bad finance under Government control 

You say that Government should not help any industry? — Should not give any 
monetary advance 

How can it help then ?— By puichase of products 

You have no experience to tell us that it has led to unsound finance and mismanage 
ment fiom your past expenence? — Iwon’t mention names, but the other dayasmall tanning 
industry which was almittedly unsound was given a loan of Rs 5,000 That Rs 5,000 may 
be expanded and may induce other persons to put in more What guaiantee have we that 
all that money will not be lost ? 

You are one of the Board of Industries ? — Yes 

You agreed? — Idisigreed 

Have you made any sugai machinery m your workshqps ? — Yes 

Does the Agricultural department place any order with you? — They do not use much 
in the way of sugar machmeiy If they want agricultural tools and other implements they 
do come to us 

You said that they novel give any such help ? — I simply say that it is difficult They 
do not withhold work fiom us What I mean is that the industrial development is very 
small 


Dr E Hoplvnson — How many men do you employ m your workshops, and how many 
of them are skilled ? — We employ 600 men in oui workshops Three fourths of these are 
skilled 

How are the skilled men reel uited ? — They are taken on in Cawnpore Sometimes 
we have to go to other places foi them We do employ boys, none undei 14 years of age 

You have no apprenticeship system m your workshops? — We have a few appi entices 

Tney ai o not indentured in any way ? — We do not indenture them but we have an 
understanding 

You have an understanding that they shall stay for sometime ? — We do not give them 
my certificate unless they have served thiee years ° 

Do you move them from onp workshop to another ? — Yes ’ 

~ You undertake to do so?— -Yes If a man turns out a smaitman we try to bung him 
up for higher work 

These apprentices, arc they educated boys ? —I could not say Our best apprentices 
are men who have not attended any technical school at all 

At what age do they come ?— About 16 

And you’give them a systematic training in the shops?— Do jou give them any 
theoretical training — No 
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Do they get any other tiaining in any other way ’ — I do not think so There are no 
night schools here 

Do you say that without any theoretical training in course of tune they turn out to be 
competent men ’ — That is where the technical school would come in, to give them some 
sort of education and improv e their woik Oui gieat trouble leally is to make these 
artisans understand what accuiacy means and also finish They should be taught to think 
more and not to work purely mechanically 

From youi own point of view as an employei v here do you want the technical school 
to come in J — I think if you have a technical school you could take such men as have 
proved themselves adaptable to any paiticular ciafb and allow them to go away for a 
period for training 

Do you want to get men in your shops who have been thiough the technical school, or 
do you want to retain them in jour shops till the age of 19 or 20 and then allow them to 
enter the school ’—We have no furthei interest m the men who leave oui shops As fa 
as we are concerned we want to get artisans trained and made capable of doing better work 

Can you suggest any means of getting them ? — If technical schools are established in 
places where artis ms aie required, I think they can get the training, and the mills will be 
only too glad to assist in giving the men some theoretical training, that is while they are 
working, by means of night schools and letting them leave work early with an inducement 
that when they improv e they would get highei wages 

Would you allow youi promising fellow to stop for two days in the week and then go 
to a technical school ’ — X certain number cf houis every day 

That you w ill be prepaied to do ’ — Yes 

That would benefit you and these men ’—Yes 

About the draftsmen j r ou employ, how have they been educated? — We get them fiom 
firms in Calcutta 

In turning out men to be supervisors, you mean foremen in the workshops or men to 
go out erecting and starting plant 9 — As a rule we have to depend on Eui opeans fox 
supervisors 

Is not that the exact contrary of what you were saying ’ I think you said in answer 
to a question of the Pandit that you can pioduce out of your own shops from your own 
artisan class suitable and competent supervisors 9 — Then I meant for Mistnes, a foieman of 
gangs of men For the higher w ork you have to employ Europeans 

Where is the line to be diawn? What do you mean by highei work and lower work 9 — 
You have supervisors for certain gangs of men and for that we generally employ Indians — 
those picked from the best of our artisans Then tosupeivioe a whole department you want 
a European that is the usual practice in India 

Take a concrete instance You are erecting a pumping plant somev'here up country 
Can you trust the supervision to an Indian or must you have an Euiopean’ — Personally I 
find I have to send an Euiopean 

You would not feel satisfied that tile work would be done properly if entrusted to an 
Indian 1 — That is so 

With regard to the hydro electric scheme do you say that the Government of India 
would be justified m instituting a general hydio electric survey of the whole of the country’ 
Or, would you leave it to pnvite enterpuse to select and survey any water supply which 
they might v\ish to take up ’ — I do not know A Government suivey might be useful, 
although I cannot help thinlaDg that private surveys have pretty well covered the ground 

Hon’ble Sir R MooLerjee — Don’t you think that there would be difficulty m 
private enterprise making a general surv ey of hydraulic power for geneiating electricity, 
on account of land question, the lights of possession, etc ’ — Yes 

' Practically without Government help no private enterprise or firm could make such a 
survey’ — Well, I find that m most of these big schemes the surveys have been made by 
pnvate enterprise 

But with Government permission ’ — Ceitamly 

Government must give permission to enter into land, on a river, etc 9 — Government 
must come in but the whole thing is done by private enterprise How loDg did your survey 
take It took tv o years 
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That was not foi general information ? — It was for oui own information 

Mr A Chaiterton —Have you any experience of the Indian trained engineers fiom 
Eoorkee? — I have 

Do you think that they are satisfactory men to be put m charge of a department, 
or branches of your engineeung work ?— I have not got any 

Would it not be piacticable to utilise them to a certain extent ? — I have tried them 

They have pioved satisfactoiy? — Not so fai 

You say you are opposed to assistance being rendered to industries by various methods, 
one of them uemg the supply of maehineiy on hire system You also say “ Hcie are oui 
engineering works situated in the heait of an agucultural country, and in spite of much 
effort the work to be done foi agriculture is infinitesimal ” Would you approve of 
Government assisting land owneis and agriculturists to obtain machinery on hire purchase 
system ? — Ceitainly 

That is to say, to a certain extent you withdraw your opposition to Go\ eminent 
assistance being rendeied by the supply of maclnneiy on lure pui chase system ? — Agucul 
ture is very difieient from manufacturing industries 

Youi lemaik about the supply of machinery on line puichase sjstem is intended to 
apply mainly to the largei industries ? — Yes 

And not to the smaller industiics ? — Not to village industries 

Foi instance, supply of pumping plants, supply of village oil mills, and sugn ciushing 
plant?— I think that could be done 

Has it beeu done in this part ol the country ? — No 

Government do not puichase from you machmeiy and sell it again on the hue pui chase 
system? — I do not think they do I do not know of any case 

You would not object to that ?— No 

As a matter of developing the industries of the countiy? — No That is lutliei the 
development of agi lculture 

In Oawnpore there is no school foi the tinning of mechanics oreag eis employed at 
the nulls and factoues here?— No 

There is one at Lucknow?— Yes 

Do you think it would be better if that school were started at Cawnpoie?— It is a better 
place 

You know that in Lucknow the boys spend thiee years in the school and then two yeais 
in the workshops ? — Yes 

You would prefer them to get technical education at the same time as they aie getting 
workshop piactice 1 — Yes 

Hon’ble Sir F H Stewai t — *Ycu are a member of the Board of Industnes How 
often does the Board meet? — The Board meets once m three months 

Is it also doing work by circulation ? — The Director of Industries circulates documents 
He is the Secretaiy of the Board 

What is the term of appointment of the ordmaiy members of the Board I could not 
tell you 

Lifetime ? — I could not tell you 

It is an honorary appointment > — Yes 

Do you think that the Board is doing useful work ?— No 

lou want to make certain specific lecommendation with reference to making it more 
alive, more useful ? — Yes 

By reducing its numbers ?— It is unwieldy enough already I think I should make it. 
smaller I should have a large proportion of business men on it 

Do jou think that the Chairman should be nominated ? — I think the Chairman should 
be elected 
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Witness No 29 

Me J G "Ryah, Secielary, representing the Upper India Chamber of Commerce, 

Cavmpore 

Written evidence. 

J. — Financial aid io industrial enterprises 

Q 1 — Stated broadly, and as a general rule, tbe experience of the Committee goes t° 
show that no difficulty is experienced or can reasonably he expected in raising capital t° 
finance industrial enterprises ■where such are sound propositions put forward by persons of 
stability and experience and the management of -which is to be entrusted to Directors and 
Managers trained in business and possessing knowledge and experience 

Q 5 — Of the metbeds suggested m question 5 whereby Government can affoid 
assistance to existing and new industries, the seventh, i e, “ guaranteed Government 
purchase of products tor limited peneds ” appeals to my Committee the most reasonable 
and valuable 

Q 7,— In regard to Government pioneer factories, the opinion oi the Committee is that 
these, mjhe case of certain industries new to India, and of which, from seasonal, climatic or 
other reasons, experience in other countries is not reliable ns a guide, are of the utmost 
value, and the Committee would cite as an example the pioneer factory established m 
Cawnpore for tho manufacture of cotton seed oil and oil cake 

Q 8 — The establishment of pioneer factories by Government should only be undertaken 
when it has been show n to the satisfaction of the Boaid of Industries, wlieie such exists, 
and of Government that pnvato enterprise w ill not embark on the venture, and under no 
circumstances should Government establish a pioneei factory which is likely to prove 
competitive with any established industry oi existing private venture to which the new 
industry might be held to appertain or of which it may leasonably be considered a branch 

A pioneer factoiy should, gcneially speaking, he closed as soon as it has been conclusive 
1} shown that the industry is not remunerative, but this conclusion should only he arrived 
at after the results of the working have been carefully gone into and examined by competent 
industrialists, whether in Government or private employ, ai d thereafter pronounced as 
hopeless by the Board of Industries or other similar organization which w T ould have the 
care and supervision of such factories as one of its most important duties 

On the other hand, such pioneei factories should be handed over to private enterprise 
as soon as it has been si own that under normal conditions success is reasonably certain' 

Only under exceptional circumstances should a successful pioneering experiment be con 
verted into a permanent Government enterprise 

In expressing this opinion my Committee are not unmindful of the fact that they have 
quite recently recommended tho retention by Government in its own hands of the Bhowali 
■Turpentine Factory 

The reasons undeilying this recommendation aie not inconsistent with the opinion now 
expressed irasmuch as the dependence of the turpentine factory on the exploitation by 
Government ot the forests from which the raw matenal is obtained must remain a govern- 
ing factor so long as the present transport difficulties of Kumaun continue It may in fact 
he said that until these transport facilities are veiy greatly improved the Bhowali Turpentine 
Factoiy is still in its experimental stage and tbe conditions governing it are, horn the 
L ck ol transport, not yet normal 

II — Technical aid to industries 

In considering the broad question of Government technical aid to industries, the 
Committee note a reference in questions 17 and 18 to Government experts, and in this 
connection they feel that any scheme of assistance based on the importation by Government 
of an expert must, to be successful, be based on the obtaining by Government of thoroughly 
practical exponents of the industry on which they are supposed to advise Mere theoretical 
knowledge obtained in a 'aboratoiy is woise than useless What is wanted is thorough 
practical experience under varying conditions, and adaptability to circumstances, failing 
this the expert can merely serve to experiment and theorize at the expense of the 
business to which he is attached to assist 

At the present time a feeling prevails that some of the so called Government experts 
who have been employed m the past do not seem to have mspned confidence or obtained 
credence among industrialists 
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E'-icat-ob abroad Q 21 — The Chambers experience of the aid afforded by the Imperial Institute ia 
the past has been negligible, but there 1 -. no reason why, if the Committee of the scientific 
and technical department of the Institute is properly constituted, it should not be of con- 
siderable value to Indian industry 


Surveys for m Q 25 — 'Yes, in the opinion of the Committee there would seem to be a necessity 

dautmi purposes f 0 r supplementing the existing knowledge of the available resources ot the country, 

agricultural, forest and mineral, — by further surveys 


Q 27 — To be useful to industry all su’h surveys should be made public by Press 
communiques and through the various chambeis of commerce as soon as conclusive 
results have been obtained 


III —Assistance in marketing •products. 

Commercial mus As an oufccome of the exhibition of samples of Teutonic pioducts and of competing 
cums Indian manufactures which visite 1 C iwnpore m January February, 1915, the Committee 

of this Chambei recommended to Government the establishment, somewhat on the line’ 
of the exhibition, but on a permanent basis, of i bureau of commoicial samples The 
recommendation was made subject to the ability of Government to devote adequate funds 
and a competent staff to the collection of samples and their maintenance, and it was pointed 
out that such a buieau, to be successful, should be thoroughly up to date and that represent 
tative catalogues giving prices, addresses, etc , should be made available to the public 

The subsequent establishment m Calcutta of the Commercial Museum woull seem 
substantially to bear out the recommendations of the Committee, but the use of the term 
“ Museum ” seems to the Committee to be of doubtful advantage, and even misleading and 
they prefer the term “Bureau of samples ” as bettei calculated to effect what they “Ward 
as the essential purpose of such an institution, namely, the making available of information 
as to the sources from which the products which the samples represent can be obtained 


Sales Agenoies 


,, Q 30 |. n tbe opjmoii of the Committee sales agencies or commercial empona for 

the sale as well as the display of the products of mmoi and unorganised cottage mdZ 

be e v a : iuable Slra i e ‘ when s develo P ed on P ro P er lmcs it seems certain that they would 
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In regard to the lines which this development should follow the Committee cannot do 
better than express their approval of the hues on which “Village Inlustnes % lu 
agency established at the end of last yeai m Cawnpore, has been organised ' § 63 

Qs 31 32 —The Committee consider that in its present stage of industrial develon 
ment India is not ripe for industrial exhibition,^ but they suggest that more advant- 
age mi ght be taken than at present for utilizing village fairs for the exhibition l!i 

V 6 effe3fclVe ' h -<™fthe uSsaUon of ^ S opp^unTty 
m close consultation and co opSaSmthth? pronJSTffireMTO oflmluSs “ 0tb ° r “ ws ' 

and also the appointment of inter-provincial trade representatives in India itself 

Q 47 -The Committee strongly advocate the publishing by the princmal Govern- 
ment departments of lists of imported articles used by them These listsshS i 

stores imported SfSernmeS ° 0t 0rdm *“ Iy r “ t °“ i4 ° r 1 *" Hm prS of 

or JL 8 4 r ; utms 

to the fullest extent of India’s own es m ces in Z i f stringency the utilization 
hold as a grievance that many artic^es^btamble in * U0tl0n suoh ^ores, and it is 
procured through India Office from home d ar °’ qmte 1QS nfficient reason, 


liana policy,' 


* UUicr J° rms °f Government aid to industries 

purposes should be facilitSs^as^o obviate 'sub’eau ant , a ° qra ! lfclon of , land for Industrie 
The present law for the acquisition of Sn l3 !r ? n Wlth pr<mou , 3 owners 

VII of the Land Acquisition Act, 1S94 would seem aS c ° nt amed in pari 

assisting in the acquisition of land for rail ™ f . med m ° V , e Wlfch the P llr P°3o o: 

purposes 4 nQ t0r and similar works than for mdustria 
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The Committee do not suggest any drastic change m the present enactment, but some 
ch inge in the piovisions of sections 40 and 41 seems necessary to render more elastic the 
comprehension of these sections, particularly m so far as they deal -with "the terms on 
which the public shall be entitled to use the work ” In recommending the affording 
of facilities by means of (the Land Acquisition Act of land for industrial purposes the 
Committee hax e in mind cases which have occurred locally in which the title to land 
which has long been in possession of the present industrial owners has been impenlled after 
many years by an alleged flaw in the original purchase, and they feel that where land is 
required for industrial purposes, and more particularly for the establishment of new indus- 
tries, Government, being in a far better position than any private purchasei to investigate 
the title under which land is held, could most usefully assist and protect the purchaser by 
undertaking the acquirementlof the land under the Acquisition Act, tiansferrmg the same on 
' payment of the cost, and undei suitable guarantee, to the industrialist 

! .V — Training of labour and supervision 

The Committee desire generally to support the technical training of artisans by means 
oi technical and industrial schools As a parallel it may be observed that in the experience 
of employeis of labour, the type of foreman and oveiseer imported fiom home has of late 
years very gieatly improved, this being ascnbable mainly to the great spread of technical 
tiaimng at home 

Q 50 — The Committee me emphatically of opinion that all industrial schools should 
be undei the control of the Depaitment of Industries, Ihe Department of Education being 
merely represented on the Board of Control of such schools by one or tw o members 

Q 54 — There certainly is a want of umfoi mi ty in the c, tnndaid of examinations for 
mechanical engineers held in the various provinces wheie engineers are lequircd to be 
certificated The one essential measure necessary to make such tests uniform is the intro- 
duction of an “ All India ” Boiler Act to replace the present various provincial Acts This 
step the Chamber has consistently advocated m the past, and the Committee desire now to 
emphasise again the necessity foi one universal Act with provision made to meet varying 
local conditions by provincial rules under the Act adaptable to such conditions 

VI — General official administration and organisation 

Q 56 —There exists m these provinces a Board of Industries In criticising the 
constitution and functions of this Board the Committee support most cordially and em- 
phatically the criticisms recently put forward m the following note to the Secretary to 
Government of the United Provinces, Industries department, by Mr T Gavin Jones, one 
of the Chamber’s reprentatives on the Board of Industries 


Copy of a letter, dated the 19th September, 1916, from Mr T Gavin Jones, 
'Cawnpore, to the Secretary to Government, United Provinces, Industries department. 

At the last meeting of the Board of Industries, I made ceitain criticisms regarding in- 
dustrial organization, and as His Honour the Lieutenant Governoi very kindly expressed 
the wish that I should address a note on the subject to the Government, I now have the honour 
to enclose a copy of my speech to which I would like to a Id the following explanatory 
remarks — 

The subject of my speech might possibly be considered out of order at a meeting of the 
Board I felt, however, that something ought to be said on the subject, and that a Board 
meeting where all concerned were present and the proceedings not published, was the most 
suitable place to say it, and I thank H 13 Honour and the gentlemen present for having 
patiently listened to it 

I hope that His Honour will realise that, although I criticised the Government, I did 
not do so m any spirit of antagonism to the Government, but rather to bring to bear on 
the subject a view from outside the Government which I hoped would be helpful 

The industrial community have always received the greatest sympathy, and as much 
help as possible, from His Honour The forward step he has taken in appointing a business 
man as a Director of Industries and in nominating some business men to the Board has been 
greatly appreciated and I think the results have amply justified the policy The fact, as 
stated by Sir Thomas Holland, that the United Provinces Boaid of Industries is more pro 
gressive than other Provincial Industrial Boards, is due to this policy, and it is mainly the 
extension of this policy that I advocate 

I hope that the members of the Board will not misunderstand my remarks about the 
constitution of the Board, these remaiks were by no means a personal attack on any of the 
membeis, whoso eminent abilities in their own spheres of usefulness I would not dare to 
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criticise From the remarks made by Sir Thomas Holland, I am afraid that he, at any rate, 
did not understand my meaning after eulogizing the constitution of the Board, which he said 
as as composed of scientific men and administrators with varied experience, he perfectly 
rightly added that it was impossible to consider at one sitting an agenda of such a aside 
range of scientific subjects as was placed before the Board at that meeting I may be 
wrong, but my idea of the Board is that it is not appointed to consider scientific subjects oi 
enquire into the intricacies of research work, the solution of such problems is the province 
of scientific men to unravel with due consideration and deliberation The Board ot Indus 
tries is quite incapable of criticising such decisions but can only make use of them in their 
practical application to plain straight-forward business propositions Scientific investigations 
on any particular subjects can all be, and m fact aie, collated by the Director of Industries 
to assist in the for ma tion of sound opinions on commercial undertakings Eliminating then 
the purely scientific aspect of the question I do not think that the agenda before the Board 
was so colossal as to be beyond the capacity of a Board composed of a f ur proportion of 
business men accustomed to deal with commercial matters, what I would suggest is that in 
addition to the representatives of the -wool, sugar, paper, and metal industries, now on the 
Board, representives from the tanning, cotton, banking and other inteiests be added 

These are only my personal views I believe the Chamber of Commerce originally ap 
proved of the constitution of the Boaid but at that time the functions and possibilities of a 
Board of this kind were not fully realised by the industrial community any more than by 
the Government, 


Q 57 — The functions of the Board of Industnes, in whatever province established, 
should be purely advisory 

Q 5b — A Board of Industries should be constituted mainly of business men and of the 
heads of technical departments of Government, and it is, in the Committee’s opinion, 
absolutely essential that the President should be a senior business man 

Q CO — In these Provinces we already have a Director of Industries who is a business 
man and the woik which he has done during Ins tenure of office absolutely justifies the 
appointment of a business man as Director of Industnes 

Q 61 — The Directoi of Industries should be a memboi of, and the executive agent 
to, the Board of Industnes The Board of Industries should be regarded as the supreme 
piovmcial authonty on mdustnal matleis and should, through its executive agent, have 
direct access to the head of the Local Government This would necessitate the position 
of the Director of Industries being equivalent to that of a Secretary to Government 

Q 62 — There should be established an Imperial Depaitment of Industries, separate 
and entirely distinct from the department of Commerce The functions of such a 
Department of Industries should be, in the mam, to correlate the work of the provincial 
Boards of Industries and to deal with matters of Imperial, as distinct from Provincial 
importance, e g , transport 


VII — Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government 


The Committee advocate the establishment of provincial laboratories to deal with local 
provincial questions, and of a central research institution to co ordinate the working of the 
provincial laboratories and to check their work 


Colleges of com- Q 80 —The Committee do not think that the establishment of a college of commerce is 
mcTce either necessaiy or desirable m these piovmces 

VIII.— Government organisation for the collection and disti ibution of comma cial 

intelligence 

Commercial mtol- T , Q 83 With the separation of the department of Statistics from that of Commercial 
ligoncc Intelligence, the Committee are ignorant ns to what useful functions are performed bv the 

Director General of Commercial Intelligence J 

industrial and Q 84 —In the opinion of the Committee the Indian Trade Journal serves a v erv 
trade journal' uselul purpose in epitomising trade information 


IX Other for ms of Government action and organization 

The Patent Laws Q 95 —It has been remarked that a patent obtained m India is not worth the paper 

P n J! ni I , C f * * 1 , W n e u 0t P re P ared t0 support this sweeping assertion the 

n + lder there 18 mu< jh room for improvement in the existing patent laws 
and they indicate as a solution that the Government of India should piess for the unification 
ot the Law of Patents throughout the Empire 
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In these days of the inter dependence of the various units of the Empire the necessity 
foi concerted action ton aids mutual aid in industry and commerce becomes imperative and 
there is therefoie eveiy reason for uniformity in the laws governing patents 

Q 96 —The Committee considei that it is desn able, and should ho made pncticable B-pslntinn ot 
m the interests of trade to introduce a system of registration of partnerships partnerships 

Qs 97-99 This Chamber has consistently pressed in past years foi improvements in Railways 
railway facilities generally As affecting these provinces paiticularly the Committee have 
advocated the early doubling of the line from Allahabad to Ghambad, but they are 
pi epared meantime to accept the less pietentious scheme of doubling the section between 
Allahabad and Caw npoic, and they take the oppoitumty of again pressing for this most 
necessary facility 

In legal d to the geueial question of the impiovemcnt of railway facilities, it may be 
apposite to quote the following paragraph from a letter, addressed by this Chambei, on the 
23rd August last, to the Secietaiy, Kailway Board, dealing with the question of thecompaia 
tive advantages of the management of railways in India by Companies and dnectly by the 
State — 

“ The Committee hold veiy stiongly that the present system nndei which Indian 
railways aie financed is m need of leform The position ot Indian railway admimstiauons 
is considered to 1 e sufficiently stiong to justify their financial arrangements being seveied 
from the geneial finances of the country and their requirements provided by loans raised 
eithei on the London or Indian markets, according to wheie conditions are most favouiable ” 

Q 105 — In legard to the woilung of the Forest depaitment the Committee suggest Forest dopart 
the creation of a separate sub department or branch of the Forest depaitment to deal with mcnt 
the business side ot the department and with industrial lequiremeiits and the marketing ot 
forest produce 

Q 108 — The Chambei has in the past made many lepiesentntious to Government on Jail competition 
the subject of the competition of jail manufactures with private enterprise On the whole, 
the response of Government lias been sympathetic and satisfactory and in moie recent y ears 
tew complaints, if any, have been made The Committee ascribe this to a more reasonable 
and accommodating attitude on the part of jail superintendents who have latteily been at 
pains to ensure that the industries camel on in then jails do not clash or compete with the 
tree industries of the district 

The Committee can only hope that this attitude will be maintained and they tiust that 
the Government will put a premium on the coidial relationship of jail superintendents 
with the manufactuiers of the vicinity, and where friction arises will lestiam the enterpnse 
of any supenntendent who may fail to realise his responsibilities mtlie mattei of abstaining 
fiom competition with private manufactuieis 


Speech delivered by Mr T Gavin Jones at Boaid of Industries meeting on 14tb 

September, 1916 

Gentlemen, — W e wolcome Sir Thomas Holland at this meeting of oui Boaid, and as this 
is a special occasion and we have great hopes of good lesults ol the investigations of the 
Commission of which he is President, I hope you will all excuse me if I indulge in what I 
believe to be a little constructive criticism of this Board and of the general organization ol 
industry m this countiy 

In ordei to improve the welfare of the people and raise then standard of living it 
becomes more and more evident that the S itc must not only provide for the maintenance 
of order, protection of property, and education of the people, hut must also direct and 
assist the organisation ol the industries of the country. I use the word industries m the 
bioad sense, including agriculture and all means ol production This has been realized and 
put into practice in varying degrees by all Western States India more especially requires 
the State direction, because the people aie lacking m initiative and are accustomed to look 
to Government for guidance 

The formation of the Commerce and Industry department, and these provincial Boaids 
of Industry with Directors of Industry is the fiist attempt made by the Gov eminent to co 
ordinate information on industrial and commercial pioblems, with a view to assisting then 
development 

This is a move m the right dii ection This first effort at industrial and commercial 
oig&mzation on the pait of Government, I am afraid, gentlemen, was amateurish Govern- 
ments are not infallible and are generally lacking in imagination They did their best 
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Gentlemen, I would like to see more business men on tins Board , it should be largely 
composed of the most influential business men m the province who arc intei ested m the 
ludustncs in the province we want our icprescntafcives of Agriculture, Forestry \nd Co 
operatise Societies, but the nnjoi influence on the Board should be the men who are 
interestel in the deselopinent of industries A stiong Boaid of this kind, with a Director 
of Industries, who I think, should always bo \ trained business man, and should bo the 
ambassador of the industml community to the Government From such a Board, Govern 
ment would obtain the best advice on each separate problem 

I think the Bond should bo allowed the wnlist scope in their deliboiations, nnd be in 
do'-e touch with the Agricultuial, Forcstn, and Geological Suncy departments whose work 
should be coordinated by the Bond for dcvolopmi nt into practical industrial undertakings 
At prc-enl there is a slight temlono\ tow aids opposition between some of the departments, 
as host vroik, to oht nil the full \ due, should he co ordinited For instance, tho Agricultural 
dcpaitmcnt mothers the stfgar mdustiy that is ill right up to a ceitnin point, but 
when any partieulnr experimental woik (omes to a he id nnd is ibout to be tried is a 
commercial undeital mg I think that undertaking should be submitted to the Boaid for 
their opinion 

1 thud the Board will line quite enough to do in studung the dm elopnient ofindustiies 
withe 1 1 1 ’ ' ‘ unal nnttcis , these should be loft to ft Bonrd of Elocution I 

f u )|\ of leehnu d « dotation, but I think it is a mistake to imagine, 

ns mans do, tint tlu creation of a ho--t of technic illy trained students is going to create 
industries Bet us enlarge <>m pre cut industries and credo new ones where possible, 
md then then will be opi mugs for these studi nt« Tin re is a tendency m Indi i to 
consider i duration a puneea lor nil evils 

A[v p’-euous ronnrl s n lght lend you to think thit I advo'iti lmgc sums of money being 
allo-ated bj Government to the Board Tint is not m\ idea , the point I wish to make is 
that tin si doles are in nu opinion, misplni > d they are not siifliciont to really cut an\ ice, 
and the giving of loins to privnK individuals by Gov ernnnnt I don t tlnnk is sound If in 
undert iking m worth trying — ind Government determine to make it worth h} mg— money 
can alw iy-% lie obtained (tom private individuals, nnd tho business is much mote likoly to bo 
run on sound lines Government cun do this, by bounties, guarani owl purchase of products 
for a period of uic h\ insisting on Goveniraud departments purchasing goods gusinntccd 
mterc t on capital for a period of \< irs, giving transport facilities and, above all, by fiscal 
re arrangement nnd export nnd unpoit duties A dreadful word this word fiscal it makes 
cvcryom put up their imnds nnd «i\ in Imtcd breath "don’t mention it" I nin sorry, very 
eorrv, that fair Thomas Holland has hid his baud tied in this respei l , it is inther like going 
to open a s ife with the ki y locked up m another c nfe I am afraid he will bump up against 
the fiscal question nt even turn in India ILre wc lnvc a concrete mstinco in front of us 
now , m the well considered note put up by Sir Silver on the tnnmng industry After 
carefullv going into euery ispect ol the problems the only solution apparent is an export 
duty on tildes and skins Only the other day the Board were discussing a means of 
preventing adulteration of certain edible oils, nnd the obvious and simple solution was an 
import duty on tlie mineral oil which was being used for adulteration, but this was ruled 
out of court, because it was i fiscal question Tho abolition of the excise duty on cotton 
<mods, an import duty on mild st( el pi lies to encourage the establishment of plate rolling 
mills in India (a crying need nt present) or to cncourtgc the establishment of the 
tin plate lndiMry these, and many more, are inattois of vital interest and importance 
which a Board of Industries should be allowed full scope to considei as < acb problem comes up 
for discussion 

Opinions thus formal by a strong Board, such ns I have in mind, would have some 
weight and could he put forward by the Local Governments to tho Government of India 
through a properly constitute 1 mi nstry of commerce who should he nblc to co ordinate the 
proposals put lorwnrd by the provincial Governments, and advise the Govelnment of India 
of tho most suitable policy to pursue And hero wo come to ono of the mosL important points 
in an cffii lent orgnuiontion The ministry of commerco must be a re il ministry of commerce, 
with personnel who ire business men and have nil lntimnto knowledge of commerco md 
industry, and arc m close touch and sympathy with tbo industrial community, a personnel 
who a ou Id ho anxious to sec the industries of the country progress, and would not bo 
prejudiced against the men win ' - ' 1 1 1 ’ alietl industries nnd mndo money , for 
these ire the men who will 1 t of the countiy A po ^onnel who can 

appreciate the diflcrcnco of outlook between the export or import merchant and tho 
manufacturer or producci Gentlemen, I could name many mistakes that h tv o been made and 
opportunities lost for the development of India owing to there boing no efficient ministry 
of commerce to advise Government m commercial matters when they eamo up for decision 
It is t difficult problem, but I think it is tho root of the mnttor These aro merely my 
personal views and I state them for what they may be worth There aie always two sides 
to every question and I think the points I have brought up should be carefully consideied 
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President —I understand that you ne representing the Upper India Chaml u of 
Commeice * — Yes 

And consequently you do not feel fiee to deal with any question, except in the 
a\aj of elucidating the answers aheady given in writing by the Chamber, without tho 
consent of the Chambei Committee ? — Unless they are questions on which I am awaie of 
the Committee’s views 

A suggestion has been made to us that it would be advisable to have m this countiy 
some bind ot stoies purchasing department, a department to which all requisitions for stores 
would be sent fiom the individual officers of the different dcpaitments and these oiders 
would be gatheiel togethei in that department so as to be able to purchase on a larger 
scale, sometimes ei en to mako lorward contracts, and the department would be provided 
with experts ivhose duty would be to see that the Government got full value for its money 
As a subsidiaiy question it has been considered whether this stores depaitment ought to he a 
- department of the Government of India or whether each piovince should have its own 
puichasing department You of course, cannot express the views of the Committee on that 
point ? — It is a point that they have not considered, but it seems pietty obvious that a 
provincial depaitment would hardly fill the bill m the matter, say, of lailways, w'hich cover 
sev eral piovmces , 

And also the piovincial departments would neceasanly have smallci pui chases ? — 

Yes 


And therefoie theic would be difficulty in maintaining the light kind of staff to 
examine and approve of the purclnses? — Entirely. 

Would you ask youi Committee to consider that point, because the matter has been 
laised by one of the members of youi Chamber and we should like to have then views on, 
fiist of all, whether such a department would be an advantage to India, and, secondly, 
if so, whether that depaitment should be Impenal in chaiactei or piov mcial ? — We shall 
foiward oui views on that point in a supplemontaiy note * 

With leference to the constitution of the Board of Industries, you think that the 
Board should bo constituted mainly of business men and heads of technical depaitments 
of Government, and that it is essential that the President should bo a somoi business man 
Is your Committee able to give us any' advice as to how that Boaid should be formed 
whethei by nomination as at present, or whether commeicial holies and industnal lodies 
should have the power of electing i epi esentatives to the Boaid ? - I have no doubt that 
they would welcome an opportunity of doing so It ib necessaiy perhaps m this connection 
to lefei to the copy ot lettei, dated the 19th September 1916, fiom Mi T Gavin 
Jones, to the Secietaiy to Government, United Provinces, Industnes depaitment, in 
the Committee’s evidence Mr Gavin Jones says theie that he believed that the Chambei 
ongmally appiov ed of the constitution ot the Boaid, but he is not quite collect in saying 
this The constitution of this Board was fiist suggested at the Naim Tal Industnai 
Conference in 1907, and it was then pioposed that it should be constituted ot seven 
members, viz, the Direetoi of Public Instiuction, the Director of Laud Records and 
Agriculture, the Registrai of Goopeiative Credit Societies, Secietaiy to Government m 
the Irrigvtion department, two non official gentlemeD, and “the Director of Industrial 
Inqumes,” which post it was then proposed to create The next this Chambei heaid was 
the accomplished i vet, so to say, of the constitution of the Board, and it is necessaiy to 
remark that the Piesident of the Chamber m his Presidential address two yeais ago very 
severely' criticised the constitution of the Board 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Halanya — In rcgaid to the constitution of the Boaid of 
Industries, is it not conceivable that in laying down its constitution the Government have 
been guided by the consideration that the problems which are to come before the Bond 
of Industries are such that they require that the membets should be in touch with the 
different depaitments, that is, public works, engineering, finance, educational, agricultuiaf, 
foiestiy ?— That is, ot course, obv ious fiom the constitution of the Boaid 

And don’t you think that there is some advantage m having a Board of Industnes 
which has to solve problems of laboui training, sales agencies, maiketmg of goods, and 
encouragement of people by the supply of machineiv — is it not desirabje to have 
representatives of these depaitments on such a board ? — That is, of course, quite 
understandable It would be ot immense value if these interests were lepiesented The point 
we urge on the Government is that the propoition of businessmen should be greatly' 
mcieased The Committee would not, I think, argue from this that the Board should bo 
increased in numbers A Board of 18 is =uffieientlv cumbrous 
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What you desne is not the exclusion of the repiesentatives of these vanous 
depat tments but the inclusion of a laiger number of business men ? — That they should have 
a greatei say, and a mam point is that the Chairman of the Board should be a business 
man The feeling is that there is too much official dictation as it were to the Board You 
have got to leilize that weiegard official interfeience fiom that point of new as partaking 
somewhat of amateurism 

I quite understand your lesentment Prov ided you have a laigei numbei of business 
men represented on it, you have no objection to the constitution of the Beard ?— If that is 
compatible with a Board of woikable dimensions 

You do not think it is too large in number ?— I think it is 

Having legal d to the fact that so many points of view have to bo lepiesented 
educational, engineering, agricultural, forestry, general business, do you think that the 
Board is too large ?— I do think so still, because each one of these interests should be 
lepiesented by one repiesentative 

Is not there only one representative of the Engineering department, one of the Finance 
depaitmeut, one of the Educational department, and one tor Foi estry ?— There aie several 
professors also representing education 

Having reg trd to the fact that you want pioblems to be referred to colleges— technical 
pioblems and research problems — do you not think that the presence of these professors also 
on the Boaid is an advantage 5 — Hardly in a case like this The views of the department 
interested might be represented by one repiesentative, but I lealise that a person like 
Dr Hill would, be of considerable value to the Board, being himself an eminent and pnctical 
scientist 

So long as you have piactical scientists jou do not object to then piesence on the 
Boaid ?— Ah\ ays compatible w ith a board ot work ible dimensions 

Would not the presence of the Registrar of Cooperative Credit Societies on the 
Board be an advantage m order that he should know where and how such societies might be 
helpful ?— That is rathei involved by the functions which the Board ought to serve It it is 
i question ot considenng established industries, then yes, it it is a question ot new 
lndustiios in the abstract, no 

Would it serve the objeots of your Association it jou had sul committees ot the Boaid 
of Industries constituted to be in charge ot special dopai tments? When a new industiy has 
to he considered you might reler it to the su' committee of business men who aie, in the 
opinion of the Board, most competent to express an opinion about it and when jou have an 
educational problem, say the tiaimng of labour, jam might lefci it to a sub committee 
consisting largely of educational men Don’t you think that such an airangement would 
meet your objections ? — I am not prepared, without considering it deeply, to accept that 
suggestion as desirable, because it seems to me a case of vnipcrium in impaio and the 
matter might just as well be discussed by the Board of Industries I am sure my Committee 
would not recommend a multiplicity of sub committees on matters which the Boaid itself 
ought to decide stiaight oft 

In expressing that view are you not confining youi attention almost wholly to questions 
of help foi industries which might come up before the Board, apait from eveiy other 
question ol the training of labour and providing sales igencies, facilities lor the marketing 
of goods, etc ? — I do not see how we can dissociate them 

So jou do not think that the airangement of subcommittees would be of any 
advantage? - I am not prepaicd to meet it I can as a supplementary question ascertain 
the Committee’s views on this point * 

President — Will you kindly do so ? — Yes 

Hon’Lle Pandit M M Malaviya — Youi Committee want greatei facilities m the 
purchase of land foi industrial purposes and jam propose that the Government should 
icqune land under the Land Acquisition Act and transler the same on payment of the cost 
and under suitable guarantees to the industrialist Don’t you think that if jour suggestion 
were accepted the persons whoso interests may be involved in the acquisition of the land, 
will be deprived to some extent of the facilities .which the law provides foi them of having the 
value of thur land properly determined?— I do not think so, because that would imply that 
Government assessments under the Land Acquisition Act aie unfair 

The Government at present acts as a judge between the parties?— It acts as more 
than that The acquisition officer is himself the valuer 
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But the inattei goes on appeal to the District Judge ? — Tlio valuer has to give Ins 
Value aftei considering the attendant facts m the neighbourhood 

In saying that the Government should transfer the land acquired under guarantees to 
the industrialist, you do not contemplate that there should he any restriction on the right of 
appeal to the civil courts ?— None whatever The application of the Land Acquisition Act 
to industrial companies is distinct from that to railways At present the Act seems to he 
designed for railways I am aware that m Cawnpore the Act has been applied to assist 
industrial companies m acqumng land for industrial villages But that is a “work ” which 
is rather different from, and not quite on a parallel with, the acquisition of land foi the 
erection of a factoiy, because it is incognizable that the mention of a ,villagc means the 
reduction ot congestion in the city and is therefore essentially a public w oik, md from that 
view the piesent state of the lay seems to be perfectly applicable, hut whethei it would he 
equally applicable to assist a man to get land foi his factory I have doubts 

Do you not think that the needs of industiy would bif met bj the Goa eminent; 
granting a lease of Government or nazul land 2 — If the leases are m perpetuo, the object 
would be met 

You say “ The Committee are emphatically of opinion that all industrial schools 
should be under the control of the Depaitment of Industries” You know what the 
existing arrangement is 2 — The Committee aie aware that at present the schools in these 
provinces aie under the management of the Director of Public Instruction, and they aie 
aware of the extremely cordial relations betas een the Dnector of Public Instruction and the 
Director of Industries, but they aie not satisfied that the->e conditions may ilways obtain 

Then until you have any reason to be dissatisfied with the existing ai angements, 
would your Committee be in fas our of continuing them under the Dnector of Public 
Instruction 2 — I should say that in this province there would be no objection to the existing 
conditions continuing, other things also continuing the same 

Have your Committee consideied the lequiiemcnts which i college of commcice is 
likely to meet, in expressing the opinion they have done about it ? — No The fact has not 
been presented in a form such as to enable them to do so As it is, they do not think it 
desirable mainly because they do not think it is necessary There is nolhing, as fai ns 
they are aware, to be gained by the establishment of such a college 

They have not considered the vanous aspects in which a college of corameice would be 
useful, for instance, in training managers of banks and poisons who woilld take up the 
cooperative movement 2 A college of commeice would give im>tiuction in banking, 
accountancy, actuaiy work, commercial geography, economics, transpoit business, exports 
and imports, international and commercial law , etc Don’t 3 ou think that a j r oung man 
put to a three j'cais’ couise of study in one of these bianchos would be nioie likely than 
one who has not been to prove a suitable man to be placed in ch nge ol the w ork of a factory 
or company as managei 2 I only want to know whethei youi Committee 1 ms considered this 
aspect of the question 2 — The Committee have not so consideied it But arguing an analogy , 
I think they w ould be inclined to say that the best school is the factoi y t 01 the bank 

Would you put this aspect before j’our Committee 2 — Certainly *" 1 

Hon’ble Sir F 11 Stewart — Youi Committee say "The Committee stiongly 
deprecate the appointment of tiade rcpiesentatnes to lepresent tbe whole of India, etc ” 
Is 'las a general leply to the Commission’s question 01 have jour Committee been into 
the subject in detail at all 2 — It is a specific reply to the question of the Commission 

In section VIII, you say “ With the separation of the Department of Statistics h nn 
that ol Commercial Intelligence the Committee are ignoi ant as to what useful functions 
aie performed by the Dnectoi Gcneial of Commercial Intelligence ” He, of couise, lepresents 
the Commerce and Industry dep irtraent in Calcutta Do you think that that appointment 
should be done away with 2 — I should like to answei that, by saying that since the 
separation of the Depaitment of Statistics, it has always been felt nsai fifth wheel to the 
coach / 

With 1 egard to the question of patent laws and tiade marks, has that question 
previously come up for the consideration of youi Committee in detail 2 — Not in detail They 
are voicing the feeling which is genoially entei tamed that the patent laws ai e unsatisfactory 
No question has, to my recollection, come up befoie the Committee for the levision of the 
patent laws It has not come to us except in connection with the problems arising out of 
the Wai We have, as far as I am awaie, no particulai file on the subject which would be 
useful 

With regard to the registration of pai tneiships, the Committee consider it desirable 
that a system of registration should be introduced and should be made practicable Have 
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they any specific lecommendations as to how it could be made practicable ? They realize 
that there would be difficulties in Indian partnerships, hut they feel that the law should bo 
adjusted to compel it 

They had not that undei detailed consideiation ? — On that point I am not prepared 
to give a definite statement The Committee would add a note* oil the subject in the 
supplemental note if desired 

President — Would they please do so ? — Yes, 

Hon’ble Sn F H Stewart — As legards banking legislation, the Committee made 
express recommendations three years ago in 1913 ? — Yes 

Has the question whethei the East Indian Railway should he allowed to assimilate 
the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway come up foi the consideration of the Committee? — We 
have been asked to consider whether the East Indian Railway should be allowed to 
continue That we have cordially supported The other point has not been raised It has 
at least not been laised for many years (It is a point I could look up if desired ) 

In answer to a further question the witness said that the Committee would strongly 
favour the earmarking of railway profits for lailway purposes ■ 

President — You say, quoting from a lettei, dated the 23rd August last, from the 
Chamber to the Secretary, Railway Board, “The position of Indian railway administra- 
tion is considered to be sufficiently stiong to justify then financial airangements being 
sea ered from the general finances of the countiy and their requirements provided by loans 
raised either on the London oi Indian maikets, according to where conditions are moBt 
favourable ” I understand that refers to the fict that Indian railways cannot be financed 
except with the sanction of the Government and consequently m your opinion railway 
projects are now neglected that might otherwise be profitable and into which private 
capital could enter ?— Paitly that and partly also because any suiplus from the railway 
levenues is not devoted to l nlway expansion We would like to devote railway finani c 
to railway extension 

I should like to know if you can say specifically whether the recommendation to 
sepaiate the finances of the railwiys from the general finances of the country is due to the 
fact that you object to the railway profits being made use of ?— That is the main objection 
Take the question of facilities Facilities aie lacking because revenues are lacking, being 
devoted elsewhere 

The Indian railways ought not to make a piofit beyond a certain amount sufficient 
to covei interests on the capital outlay? — Hot until their facilities are completed 

Do you legaid the piesent piofits being made by railways as another form of indirect 
taxation’ — Seeing that it is devoted to othei pui poses, yes, and railways suffer fiom the 
depm ation 

Is it the opinion of your Chamber that all profits of this land made by the railw ays 
should be devoted towards further extensions ofiailway? — Yes 

Or fuithei equipment? — Yes 

In fact, all the money should be eaimarked for that purpose? — Yes 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya — Do you know that Indian railways have co3t 
the Indian taxpayoi five hundied millions and more ? — Yes 

Then you would depuve him of the benefit of the investment entirely ? — No 

Until the lailways are themselves complete and the facilities are complete and 
adequate I would not allow the revenues from railway to be devoted to other objects 

Can you contemplate any time for the railway facilities to become complete ? — It is 
a question which I cannot answer offhand 

Do you think that the arrangement you piopose is fan to the general taxpayer? — 
Yes because railway investments are generally beneficial to the whole community 

President — Are theie any suppleir entaiy remarks which you wish to make? — 
Thei e was one in regard to the question of making the Boiler Act uniform It is probably 
necessary to supplement that with a note that the present United Provinces Boiler Act 
itself does not contain regulations foi the examination of mechanical engineers They are 
conveyed in the rules Of course, it was felt that things of that sort should be incorporated 
n an all India Act 
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E, cn if it is not actually m the Act, it would satisfy you if some pi ox lsion w eio made 
for making these rules foi examination more uniform in character ?-I should not like it to 
be made more uniform, but I would like to make it quite uniform Take a candidate 

appearing for a certificate as second class engineer In Bombay he is qualified to appear 

for examination aftei three years’ apprenticeship In this province he has got to put m 
four gears’ apprenticeship and one year’s practical work, that is five years 

Witness no 30 

Mr E F Tii'ple, Inchan Educational Seivice, Professoi of Mathematics, Thomason 
Civil Engineering College, Root Lee, United Provinces 

Written evide'CE 

This statement is piepnied with speenl refeience to the subjects and questions 
embodied under headings V and VII m the instructions issued to witnesses summoned 
before tbe Commission 

V — Training of laboui and supei vision 

In connection with the tiaming of labour, the object in mow is to pi oxide a more 
intelligent class of workmen and to increase the supply ol skilled laboui 

The instruction supplied must he such as can he reaied on foundations laid in the 
pnmaiy schools and must be suitable for those who early m life are compelled to become 
wage earners It is a training in the routine practice of a particulai blade, and any 
scientific instiuction gnen is mainly eiementaiy or ol a populai clmactei, calculated to 
louse interest m the technical work undertaken It may com emently 7 he specified as 
industrial oi low grade technical training 

Fiom their natuie the couises of instiuction at industrial schools must be ananged to 
Industrial schools dovetail with the work done m the primary schools, and for this reason such schools should 
be organized under the Education department, with proper safeguards to ensure the 
technical training being kept in close touch with the conditions of actual industiy So 
far as possible, factory bourn should be kept and the practical xvoik conducted under lnctory 
conditions, the technical teachers, themselves being mainly 7 drawn from the bettei class 
of artisan 

Foi these leasons these schools should be situated in 'the mdustnal centies where 
the tindes taught nio actually practised Such a location fuithei ensures that the pupils 
shall mainly he drawn horn those sections of the population having association with the 
tiades chosen It should be the duty of the Industries department to specify the most 
suitable centres, when it is desired to establish an industriil school 

Such schools, so oigamzed, would seive a doubly' useful purpose, they w'ould piovide 
skilled labour and also tend to gn e a technical bias to primary’ educition in the districts 
concerned If such schools in India be definitely separated lrom the Education depai tment 
the present cleavage between primary and technical education will continue and theic will 
be a danger of its becoming more pionounced, whereby technical tiaming will itself suffer 
since it must be built upon primary 7 education as its foundation 

(For fullei details on these points see the appended note* on the co oidination of 
technical and general education ) 

Finally, the piofessional staff of technical institutions of Unix eisitt nnk could give 
valuable assistance in the supervision oi inspection of low grade technical schools and 
would ensure that the two classes of institutions should not encroach one upon the othei 
Evpeuenco shows that it is unsitislxctory to attempt to provide both high and low grade 
tr lining at the same institution, and Goxernment has recognized this by recently 7 
transferring the Mechanical Appientice class fiom Rooikee to Lucknow When low giade 
training is proxided at a high giade technical college, the low gi ide students are tempted 
to place too high a value upon the type of tiaming they hwe gained and this is apt to unfit 
them foi the only class of woik foi winch they are initially competent Moit-ovci, the 
presence of the low grade work at Koorkee caused the Thomason College to be m some 
xx ays a rival of the Industrial School at Lucknow, and this acted detumentilly upon both 
institutions 

YII —Organization of technical and scientific derailments of Government 

The type of institution here under reference is that lequncd to pi oxide high grade 
technical education This grade is required foi the training of skilled managers 
mxestigvtors and so called captains of industry 

For the instruction here needed the foundations must be laid in the secondary schools 
and the educational comses must ini oh e a thorough training in_thc scientific principles 
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undeiljing the practice of a particular profession or the skilled management of a particular 
industiy 

The functions of a high grade technical college are to proude tiaimng of this type , 
to undertake scientific and professional investigations, and scientifically to examine 
technical questions generally 

Special qualifications are lequired in the staff of such an institution and these 
should comprise a thoroughly scientific education combined w ith technical and educational 
experience Practical experience of ltidustual 01 professional woik alone is not of itself 
a sufficient qualification Such experience is too apt to lose sight of the fact that it 
cannot itself be acquired at any technical insitution , it can only he gained on works 
or m factories No technical college, how over efficient, can turn out the finished 
piofessional pioduct , the college couise must be accompanied by a period of apprenticeship 
on works This applies equally to high and Ion grade technical institutions , no mdustnal 
school, for example, can produce foremen fully competent for immediate employment as 
foremen in factories The advantage of technical training of eithei giade lies in the fact 
that it enables the recipient to acquire sound practical experience on -works more rapidly 
than is otherwise possible 

The educational details imolved m the oigamzation of a high grade technical college 
aie of a complex charactei, and to deal with such details in a satisfactory manner 
educational experience, combined with technical training, is essential The conflict 
on this point in tho past has lam between the man with purely practical experience on the 
one side and the man with purely scholastic experience on the other , betw een these two 
the case for the man of educational experience, combined with technical training, has been 
overlooked On this point Sir Edward Buck in his repoit on “ Practical and Technical 
Education,” dated 1901, stated that “ educational officers, lion ever able and accomplished 
the}' may he, have themselves had no practical training, are not brought by their profession 
into contact w ith industrial occupations, hav e no technical knowledge ” 

This statement 13 extremely misleading, since it entirely fails to discriminate between 
educational officeis brought out for purely scholastic work and those recruited foi service 
at technical institutions All four educational officers at Roorkee, for instance, were 
possessed of, and selected for their, previous technical training before coming to India 

The conclusions of Sir Edward Buck have produced a settled conviction in certain 
quarters that technical education must bo divoiced from geneial education and placed 
under entirely distinct control This overlooks the fact that those technical institutions 
which have done most for industrial development in Westei n countries have Leen institutions 
m charge of educationalists possessed of technical training and experience 

Such institutions, in order that they may take their propel place m the industrial 
expansion of a country, should be allowed to develop unfettered This is shown from the 
li'search activities of such institutions , any attempt to define the field of work would tend 
to restrict the mentality of tho workeis and would be unsound m principle , for example, 
had Mr Chatterton as Professor at the Engineering College, Madras, been restricted to 
engineering problems alone, Southern India would not now possess its chrome leather and 
aluminium industries The only useful purpose to be served by any attempt at restriction 
would be to prevent unnecessary overlapping This is ensured m the West by ordinary 
professional etiquette aided by notification in professional journals , m India, Government 
help would be necessary to give publicity to such notifications In this connection the 
establishment of well equipped rcfeience libiaries at all high grade technical institutions 
is essential ; at Roorkee mconveuience has at times been experienced from a lack of 
scientific and technical journals, although a large general bbraiy is available for public use 
Valuable help in a somewhat similar direction would also be afforded by a well organized 
central bureau of industrial information It is the mdustnal chemist, however, who is 
most intimately concerned with these fui thei details and such witnesses would be better 
qualified to express opinions upon these points 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916 

President — I understand you are a Professoi of Mathematics at the Thomason 
College ?— Yes 

How long have you been in the college ? — It will be 20 years next Apul 
You have spent the whole of your Indian service m the college? — Yes 

You also acted as Principal of the college ? — Yes On two occasions 
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Could you gi\ c us an idea of the kmd of students that are usually passed through 
the college and what becomes of them afterwards? — Different types of students are 
educated There are three types in civil engineering, the first is tho Civil Engineer Hass 
for the provincial ser\ ice the second the Uppei Subordinate class, and the third the Lo\* er 
Subordinate class TheCnil Engineer class corresponds to the typo of training giv ( n it 
home in a Civil Engineeimg College 

Is the Civil Engineer class qualified to become assistant engineers, executive engineers 
aud superintending engineeis 1 — Yes Six 01 seven appointments in the provincial service 
are given to this class yearly 

How many Roorkee boys take high positions in the Public Woihs Department ?— Sevunl 
of them have attained to high positions, hut that was hefoie tho introduction ot the 
provincial service 

On account of the introduction ol the piovmcial service are they unable now to become 
superintending engineers and chief engtneeis ? — I think that in the provincial service they 
have to serve somewhat longer than is tho case in the Imperial service before attaining to 
the executive giade 

Aie your hoys eligible to apply direct to the Government of India for appointment to 
first class posts in the Imperial service ?— I do not think so The Imperial service is 
recruited entirely from home Some of our students have gone home, joined a college at 
home and on completion of that couiso come out into the Impenal seivicc 

Do you consider thestindaid of tiainmg that a hoy gets wlion lie leaves Roorkee 
followed by, say, an apprenticeship of one or two years with a piactising civil engineer 
would be sufficient to qualify him as a candidate for the Imperial service ? — Personally I 
think it would The qualifications of our students vary somewhat, hut taking the best of 
them I should think they would be so qualified 

Does the final examination correspond to our "honouis degree ” at home’— It is 
perhaps scarcely up to that stnndnid I think that wbat is wrong with the courses i*- that 
the actual work in civil engineering has nevei been brought into line with the other 
portions of the w ork 

In other words, they aie primarily designed to suit the lequirements of the piovmcial 
service i— I think there is a tendency that way to turn out men who will just immediately 
be useful to the department I am inclined to think that some of the Rooikee men hardly 
get fair treatment in tho Public Woiks Department, because the department is inclined to 
compare them with men of the Imperial service who have just passed m from home I 
considei this is not quite fair because a man fiom home has had i coilam amount of 
practical experience on woiks and the fii st year of a studont from Roorkee in the Public 
Woiks Depntment is an apprentice yeai and should he recognized as such 

I am asking you these questions to give us an idea as to wlmt jou think should be done 
in the way of developing industrial' and technological training m tho country and I suppose 
you agree that unless you give a boy theliope of getting tho very best post we are not likely 
to produce an institution ot a high stnndaid ? — The whole system tends to duve the boys 
out ot their countiy for their best education 

In the old days theic weie seveial Roorkee hoys who obtained distinguished position, 
m the Public Woiks Department as Chief Engineeis Why should they have had a bette 
chance in the old days than now ? — Rooikee dates back before the time of Cooper’s Hill 
The men who passed from Roorkee in the old days joined the Imperial service directly, hut 
enough men were not forthcoming and it was necessary to lecruit also from home 

You think it was the scaicity of candidates that started the Cooper’s Hill College at 
home ? — Yes 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya , — Theie was an attempt to modernize the course of 
instruction at Rooikee some yeais ago when a technical class was started ?- That was an 
attempt to introduce mechanical engineering, eleotrical engineering and industrial chemistry- 
The educational staff knew nothing about it at all No prepaiation bad been made to lay 
down courses So far as modernising courses ut Roorkee is concerned, tins has been the 
continuous endeavoui of educational officeis since such officers woie first appointed to the 
college in 1897 

Then the scheme did not receive a fan chance ? — I do not think so As soon is the 
educational details had been worked out the class was abolished The class has been 
abolished on two distinct occasions The educational staff have always felt sure that a 
class of that nature could be developed if it were encouraged The development at Roorkee 
was somewhat handicapped by a desire to start a technological institute at Cawnpore 
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Was not there an element of opposition at Roorkee itself to the development of 
a department of technology it Roorkee? — Not amongst the educational staff 

You think that if a scheme is given a fair chance with a competent staff to work it it has 
eveiy chance of success ? — I hand you a note on the subject I think it gives full dotails 

You think then that there is no difficulty in modernizing the course of instruction hut 
that more financial assistance and sympathy are needed from Government ? — Personally I 
do not think theie is any difficulty about modernising the couises The necessary 
financial assistance and sympathy Mould bo lequired if the college were under the Education 
department I do not think things will be satisfactory until this is so 

If tho control of the college is placed in the hands of the educationalists, do you think 
you could work up to the honours degree ? — I do not see why w e should not 

You get students who would woik up to that standard ? — Of course As a mattei of 
fact we do not get students of the same type that used to come foiward before the provincial 
seivice was introduced 

The institution of that su vice has acted as a d impel upon the spirit of the students ? — 
Those students, if they possibly can, get then education out of the countiy 

Until the Imperial sei vice is tlirow’n open to the men it Roorkee you do not expect to 
attract the higher class of students ? — My point is that the existing system tends to compel 
students to obtain then education out oi the countiy 

You say in youi note that the instiuction supplied must be such as “ can be reaied on 
foundations laid in the primary schools and must be suitable foi those who m early life are 
compelled to become wage earneis ” I take it that you are m favour of compulsory 
education ? — My remark refers to industrial schools 

Do you think that the lack of general primary education is an impediment to industrial 
efficiency among the people ? — It must be 

You say in your noto that the scientific instruction given in these industrial schools 
should be mainly elementary or of a popular charactei JDo you think that if theie was a 
system of adding elementary scientific instruction to the ordmaiy primary education that 
would promote industrial efficiency among the people ?•— Only those students who had a 
paiticular learning for technical education would take it 

Are you aware that students’ families which did not follow manual trades are attending 
the carpentry school at Bareilly ? — Yes I suppose those students have a desire to follow 
that particular line 

Are you aware that in Japan they have a system of education which supplements 
the instruction given in the ordinary pi unary schools with elementary technical instruction?— 
I am not familiar with the conditions in Japan 

In addition to i high giade technical institute do you think a higher technical school 
in eveiy division of the province will be h< Ipful ? — The industrial schools should be situated 
m the centres where the industries are carried on 

You think that such industrial schools could tram up supei visors and mauageis on 
woiks ?— It seems to me there are two grades The industrial school is for the woikman, 
including foremen, the higher giade institute is foi skilled managers and scientific workers 

In your note you say that those technical institutions which have done most 
for industrial development in western countries have been institutions in chaige of 
educationalists possessed of technical training and experience Are they generally men of 
University training? — I was thinking of people in charge ol a modern engmeoung department 
at a University, such as Cambridge University, or at the City and Guilds College, 
Finsbury, 01 the Victoria University I should say they are generally men of University 
training 

Hon’ble Sir R iV Mookerjee — You said in old days students from Roorkee rose to be 
Chief Engineers and now they do not get the opportunity to get those posts ? — I won’t say 
that they do not get the opportunity, but it is difficult for them now 

That is due to the intioduction of the provincial service ? — Yes 

They arc marked as piovincial ? — They aie kept on the same list The only diSeience 
lies m pay 

It the piovincial service is abolished they will rise to bighei posts m the Impenal 
service ? — I should think so They did so before, I do not see why they should not do so 
again 
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You piefei that your institution should bo brought undei the contiol of the Education 
depaitment 2 — It is supposed to be under the Education department 

Don’t you think there will bo usks of tiansfei ? Your college is a technological 
college 2 — I do not see why thcio should be unnecessaiy tinnsfeis I a?n in the Education 
department and have spent all my service at Roorkee 

Have you any objection to a piofessor who has no practical expemnte of the work 
fust solving an apprenticeship botoie he is appointed in the teaching staff ? — I think a 
professor ot enginecung should have served an apprenticeship befoie appointment Our 
professor of mechanical engineering is a verj good man He has served an appren 
ticeship 

Don’t you think that highei engineering and lowei giado training should be separated ? 
— I do It is a mistake to have difleicnt gindes at the same institution 

Dr E HopLmson —Is Rooikce affiliated to any Umvcisity ?— It was affiliated to the 
Allahabad University, but it was disaffiliated later on I do not think that the Allahabad 
University ever exercised any control ovei Roorkee 

IVhat is the governing authouty at Roorkee ? — Theie is a committee of management 
consisting of the Chief Engmeei to Government, Buildings and Roads, the Director of 
Public Instruction ,the Director of Industries, the present Vice Chancellor of the Allahabad 
Umvoisitj, Dr Sundei Lai and an official fiom the Oudh and Rolulkhand Railway, probably 
Mi Gregson 

They are appointed by Government 2 — Yes 

Is there any diploma giv en ?— Theie are tvv o certificates, higher cci tificate, and ordinary 
certificate foi assistant ongineeis given m the Civil Engineer class ‘ J 

Are these certificates lccognized by the Institution of Civil Engineeis 2 — No 

Has any application been made foi recognition ?— I do not know that it has ever been 
made Some of the Roorkee students were making enquiries, but whether an} thing has 
come of them or not I do not know 

Has the Mechanical Engineering class been dropped ? —It has been stai ted again for the 
thud time First it was started without anj preparation at all Then it was abolished 
Aftei that a professor of mechanical engiuoeuug vv as appointed and the class was restarted 
and again abolished Now it has been started a third time 

Have you any laboratones cu workshops theie 2 — Veiy well equipped workshops, 
indeed Professor Jordan has been installing a certain amount of hydraulio apparatus for 
a' hydraulic laboratory 

Have you any Indian teachers there 2 — Yes Theie are several M Sc 's and B Sc ’s of 
Allahabad as demonstrators 

Have you sent any students to England for fui tlier training under the educational 
scholarships ? — I could not answer that straight away No student fiom the Civil 
Engineer class, but possibly some of the old Technical class 

Do youi students readily find employment ?— They do We keep a legister We 
never have a large number on the rolls waiting employment, certainly not of the Civil 
Engineer class 

How many students do you turn out each yeai ?— Civil Engineer class about 20 It is 
a three years’ course Upper Subordinate chss about 40 It is a tw o years’ course The 
Low r er Subordinate class about 40 That is also a two years’ course The Mechanical 
Apprentice class has been removed to Lucknow The Technical class, which has been started 
for the third time, has about 8 or 9 students 

Mr A Ghatterlon —Some yeais ago the Secretarj of State laid down in a despateh 
that the engineering training piovided at the Indian Engineering colleges should be 
equal to that provided in English colleges 2 — I think the civil engineering courses are not 
quite up to the standard at home 

Do you think there is any disadvantage in having the courses foi uppei and lower 
subordinates in the same institution as the college classes ?— Personally I think there is If 
you have different grades like that it is difficult to draw a line between students of one 
class and students of another It causes ill feeling among the students You cannot 
always grant the same privileges to students of the low er classes as to students of the highei 
classes, toi instance, in the use of the library, etc I think the two grades of technical 
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education should be kept quite distinct 

Does it lead to the dissipation of energy of the professors 2 — There is a separate staff 
for each grade 

Roorkee is under the Director of Public Instruction ? — It is nominally under the 
control of the Education department since 1893 ? 

Do you think that the college suffers in any way from that 2 — I do not. I think it has 
improved since then 

Would you prefer to have the college undei the Director of Industries 2 — I think it 
should belong to the Education depaitment 

Poi higher teaching at Roorkee what professois have you got 2 — There aie professors 
of mathematics, electrical engineering, chemistry, an Indian professor of physics, a 
professor of civil engineering who has never been an officer m the Education department 
and who until quite leeently was always a Royal Engineer The professor of mechanical 
engineering v as trained at Manchester 

Does the Principal do any teaching work * — Colonel Atkinson never did any teaching 
work, Colonel Clibborn did not do any I do not know about Mr Wood he has only 
just come 

Do the piofessoio of electncal engineering, civil engineeiing and mechanical 
engineering engage in research and experimental work 2 — Toe profeasoi of mechanical 
engineeiing occasionally gets references to cairy out investigations on materials The 
professoi of chemistiy has references made to him in connection with building stones, 
bricks, eaiths, etc at times 

They aie not of any practical value 2 — At one time I think that work would have 
developel pretty considerably, but it stoppel because the Government stopped the pio 
fessional fee3 foi it It was undoubtedly of practical value 

Years ago a great deal o f such work was done at Roorkee, for instance, the well known 
hydraulic experiments on the Ganges canal 2 — They were carried out by Captain Cunningham 
There has been nothing ol that nature recently 

There were other investigations at a later date ?— Yes, some experiments on percolation 
by Colonel Clibborn I do not know much about it 

That kind of work is entirely stopped 2 — I do not know of anything in that way being 
done lately 

Is ft a fact that under the present lCgimfi the professors, not merely of the engineering 
classes, but also of the subordinate classes, have so much work that they have no time to 
take up original investigation 2 — I think they probably have time for it It is difficult to get 
money to carry out these experiments Possibly that is the difficulty There are no definite 
funis available Tueie is a small giant foi running each laboratory for cariying on the 
routine work of the students 

Was any application made for funds foi research work 2 — Mi Selgwiek made such an 
application some time back, but I do not know what became of it 

Have you a higher course of electncal engineering 2 — That has been started for the 
third time 

Arc there any guaranteed appointments 2 — There are no guaranteed appointments 
such inducements are only offeied to the civil engineer class 

The Government offeis no inducement to students to join the mechanical engineering 
class 2 — There are no guaranteed appointments Government endeavours to fix up appren 
ticeships with some firms 

How many students are there in the electrical engineering class? — In the new class 
lust stai ted theie are eight oi nine students There weie 35 students when it was first 
started 

Is the professor of civil engineering a military officer 2 — One civil engineer has just 
been put in sin-'e Captain Sands revolted to mihtaiy duty Previously we always had a 
military officer 

How long does he stay in the college 2 — Since I came out about 19J years ago there 
have been only two professors The firot was Captain Campbell who left the college when 
he became a Major and Captain Sands was appointed six or seven yeais ago 

66 
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Now you have g o t a civil engined fi 0111 the Public 01 ks Department 7 \ os Mr Lac} 
i\as trained at the Central Technical College, London 

Ha\ e these professors of engmeeung any opportunity of keeping in touch v.ith 
piactical engmeeung v hen they get into the college ? — I can t siy what opportunities they 
have I am not in chaige of that department Theie a as on a recent occasion ‘•ome 
leference made on technical points 

Have you got a picss at Root kee ? —Theie is a lithographic press It docs a certain 
amount of punting work foi the college, but it is mainly a commercial institution 

It has no organic connection with the college ? — The} train lithographic pressmen and 
bookbinders, and so on It is an industrial school f or training 

President — By whom is the lithographic press financed ? — It is included in tl o college 
budget The Pnncipal is the head of it It is a pait of the college, but it is somewhat 
of an e\tianeous giowth 

Do you tiain any samtaiy engineeia Theie is a course of lectuios given I ub not a 
special class Lectuies me given to the thud year cnil engineoi ck'-s students, parti} by 
Dr Phillips and partly by the professor of cnil engineering 

Do you think there aie a good many openings for sauitaiy engineers in this countr} ?— 
I could not sa} , but I think the ti lining given is useful 

Hon’ble Pandit M <1 1 Malavuja —Would }ou wish this annexuie to be treated as 
pai t of your evidence 7 — Yes 

I see fiom it that it was recognized in paragraph 2 of the lettei of the United Provinces 
Government, no G01 dated the 20th March, 1909, dealing with this question, that it was 
wrong to place foi omen, supei visors or overseers, on the same plane ns managers and 
investigates, and that the Government had then decided that the Technological Institute 
(at Roorkce) was to be the industrial Saudhuist, mid its object was to train the officer class 
of the industrial army, the men, who b} status, education, or possession of capital, were 
fitted to be leaders That idea has not}ot been cainod out It has been hnmpcied b} the 
idea of starting a technological institute at Cawnpore The ide \ ultimately was that the 
institute should have tw o branches, one at Roorkeo and the other at Cawnpore Roorkee 
was to be lestncted to engineering and Cawnpoio to chemistr} 

But it has neithei been earned out at Rooikee nor at Cawnpore ?— The idea of 
separating the institution has hampered the development at Roorkce The chemical 
section at Rooikee has keen kept hack 

Did what was called the higher division of the department of technologv and which was 
sanctioned in 1909 meet with fan success 7 — "We had v ery few students 

Was theie any difficulty in findiug suitable employment for }oui two students who 
passed the mechanical engineering examination ?— They have both found cmplo}mont 

You think that the scheme for the liighei depaitment of technology did not receiv e 
sufficient trial 7 — I think it is being handicapped by this peipetual changing The desned 
changes might have been introduced by less drastic measuies than actually abolishing 
the class 

And the Government has now sanctioned this thud pioposal of establishing what is to he 
known as the “ improver grade " of engineer ! — It is the same thing It is a quanel about 
terms It was not necessary to abolish the class 

Do you think that the “ improvei grade ” will attract more students than tho mechanical 
and electrical engineering class ? — The “ improver grade ” did not afford sufficient miorma 
tion as to training 

You have not seen the report of Colonel Atkinson and Mi Dawson in which they have 
defined the “improver grade” ?— i have seen it It was the mechanical appi entice class 
Government decided to remove it, but there was no point m doing so if you w cro going to 
start it under another name 

Mr A Ghatterton — What became of the cotton spinning and textile depaitment * 
Have you any students J — It is still at Rooikee There are four oi five boy* eveii jeai, 
but that, I understand, is meiely a temporary arrangement It is recognized tint ultimately 
it will have to be removed to Cawnpore 

Am I to understand that the mechanical engineering and electrical engmeeung class 
which you have now is for the training of the highest grade of electrical engmeeis ?— I could 
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not saj that We endeavour to give them a training as mechanical and electrical engineers 
as distinct from artisans 

Is there a professor of electrical engineering 5 — Yes 

Do the students who join this class possess the same educational qualifications as those 
students you are attracting to the civil engineering class 5 — Not quite They have not 
earned their studies so far You must bear m mind that the civil engineering class is 
really a class competing foi entry into Government service They very often come from 
the Universities The men that v\e get for the mechanical and electncal engineering class 
munly come aftei taking the school leav ing certificate, which more or less conesponds to the 
matriculation 

Then the couise of mstiuctiou in mechanical and electrical engineering is not such as 
would main men suitable for taking chuge of large power stitions 5 —Ur Jordan ceitamlj 
has it in his view to tiain men who would ultimately he fit lor that I understand 
Mr Thick has been put in charge of a small station in connection with the Simla hydraulic 
scheme within a couple of years of his leaving the college 

President — Would it be a coirect impiession to deuve fiom the general tiend of oui 
conversation that, except as legards the cl isses ieci lilting for the Public Works Department, 
for manj years the scope and curiiculuin ol the Eoorkee Civil Engineering College have 
been frequently varied and theie|is still no well defined policy lcgardmg the othei technical 
classes ot the college and no clear definition as to the type of student to be trained in these 
classes or of the standard to be attained i — Yes 


Witness no 31 

Mr NAS Bond, Divisional Traffic Manager, East Indian Railwa \ Cawnpore 

Written evidence 

IX — Other forms of Government action and organisation 

Q 97 — As far as my knowledge goes, there is no lack ot transport facilities bj load Ronds and Railways 
nor have I received any complaints from traders My experience goes to show that the 
feeder roads leading to the several railway stations are well maintained 

Q 99 — Numerous piojects have been considered in the matter of laihvay extension 
necessaiy in the United Piovinces of Agra and Oudh, but I am not in a position to make 
any definite recommendations 

President — Your note mainly deals with the question of transport facilities Are you 
generally satisfied with the present state of affairs in this area 5 — Yes 

The Upper India Chambei of Commerce has advocated the doubling of the lire from 
Allahabad to Ghaziabad, but they are prepared in the meantime to accept the less preten- 
tious scheme of doubling the section between Allahabad and Cawnpoie and they take this 
opportunity of again pressing for this most necessary facility ? Are you, as Divisional 
Traffic Manager, satisfied that the present railway line between Allahabad and Cawnpore is 
sufficient to meet the present traffic?— I do not naturally come into close contact with matters 
ot railway transport That is dealt with on the operative side of the railway I only deal 
•with the non operative or commeicial side of the railway, and I would not therefore be in a 
definite position to say whether the existing line is sufficient or not 

Which officei w ould be best able to give an opinion on this question ? — The General 
Traffic Manager, Calcutta 

You have no views on general knowledge to offer on that 5 —A 3 far as I know there has 
been congestion of tiaffic set up ow ing to the abnormal quantity of coal that was being 
carried through this country to Bombay and Karachi, which before the war was being 
shipped 

The coal tiaffic you Speak of as abnormal is due primarily to the disturbance of 
shipping 1 — So I understand 

I have heard it stated in Bombay that much of this so called abnormal traffic will, aftei 
the war, become normal 5 — I have no information on this point 

I 

Hon’bh^Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy — Are you aware of any grievances of con 
signees 5 — No complaints have been made to me 

If the goods me damaged how is the value settled ? — If both parties agree we bung 
a member of the Chamber to arbitrate , if not, we each bring our own arbitiatois 
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Is there any differentiation between different classes of consignees ? — Not to my 
knowledge It is the same for everybody so far ns I know 

Eon'blo Pandit Id M Malaviya — You are a Divisional Traffic Manager of the East 
Indian Railway and in that capacity you have to travel up and down the lino ?-— I travel 
from Moghalsarai to Kalka including all the blanch lines 

Have you many opportunities to travel on roads? — Yes, I visit the main markets and 
interview tho mcrohants who live at some distance from tho railway stations from time to 
time I ask them whethu they have any cause for grievance or any complaints 

You said that you received no complaints Are you the proper authority to whom 
such complaints would be mn le ?— They generally address me or tho Traffic Manager, 
Calcutta, on commercial mnttois 

Reguding diffeioncc in freight are jou awaio of the difference m the rates charged for 
instance, on raw cotton iiom C.iwnporo to Bombay and on yarn for tho same journoy? Have 
you heard any complaint on tho point ? — That concerns tho Great Indian Peninsula 
Railwav The complaint in this ease would not come to me 

Are you aware that the rate charged for a distance of 635 nuios from Delhi m tho case 
of flour is gi eater than that for eairying gram over a distxinne of 903 miles from Dollu ? — 
I believe so That very question has, I believe, been raised by the Ilon’blo Mr Currie, 
President of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce, to the Geuei il Tialfic Manager No 
decision has been mned at so fai as I know, but I think that Sir Robert Highet and 
Mr Pearce were looking into the question 

Similnily, are j ou aw aic that in the case of leather the rate of charge from Dolhi to 
Ciwnpore is gieatei than that in the case of hides from Delhi to Howrah Have you heard 
any complaints on the point ? — No complaint Ins been made to me 

Could you help us with any ovplanation on this point ? — I could not give an evplnnation 
stiaight away 

Mr A Cliatlerton —Is the system of out stations lnrgely developed hero? — We lmo 
only one out agency 

Do you uso motor vehicles for bringing any goods? — No, only country carts 


WiTNrss \o 32 

Mn T Ghegson, Loco and Carriage Superintendent, Oudh and EolnlUiand 

Railway, Lucknow 

Written' evidence 

Tiaimnq of labour and supervision 

Qenera] Q 44(6) — The sons of Indian employCs of the railway between the nge3 of 15 and 17 

t[ ‘ years are engaged as apprentices for x period of four years Each boy is trained in the 
special branch he desires to take up in after life Most of tho boys trained m the railvv ly 
workshops remain on after completing their apprenticeship 

Q 45 — To improve the efficiency of the working man I would suggest that boys, while 
serving their appienticeslup in a workshop, shouldbe permitted to attend technical classes 
at an industrial school, say ioi tluee days a week, and that the period of ippronticeship should 
be foi five years instead of foui years as at present To giv c effect to the above system it 
will be necessary to hold lectuies in the vernaculai as the sons of workmen, as a rule, 
cannot read and write English and, moieover, I do not consider it essential for an Indian to 
know English to become an efficient workman 

/ 

Q 47 — Only a few of the boj's who have passed through a couisc of liistiuction at an 
Apprenticeship industrial school aie emplojed in the railway workshops and then after a furthei practical 
dustml 8n - and i - lnlnin S’ have become useful mechanics and I may say are above the average Iundeistnnd 
other schools that the majority of boys from mdustiial schools find employment m milk or factories 

Q 48 The full course of training foi a mechanic should include three j ears’ practicu 
training in some recognized workshop aftei a boy has attended classes at some Industrie 
school instead of two years as at present As an alternative, I would recommend 
the system as pioposed under paragraph 45(a) above which, I consider, is the best that cant 
be adopted 

Q ^9 The industrial school at Lucknow has a night class for railway omployCs, 
towards which the r ulway pay Rs 240 per annum At the present time there are 62 
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workmen attending this class More men desire to attend the night c ass than can be 
accommodated by the industrial school, indie vting that the men who attend this class derive 
some benefit by the course of instruction given and that there is a desire on the part of the 
.working man to improve his knowledge of the work in which he is employed 

Night classes for workmen should receiv e further consideration in cities where large 
works are situated 


Oral evidence, 10th Novfmber, 1916 

President, — I understand that you are Loco and Carriage Superintendent at 
Lucknow ? — Yes 

How long have you been there ? — Six years 

That gives you an opportunity of forming an opinion as to the way technical and 
industrial schools have assisted your young boys ? — Yes 

Have you any kind of industrial school nttachod to your workshops ? — Not for Indians 
We 'have one for European apprentices 

What is your idea of distinguishing betw cen Europeans and Indians V — Indians go' 1 'to 
the industrial school, where night classes are held for the purpose of instructing workmen 

Do you find night schools satisfactory ? — Yes 

' Could you tell us to what extent you relieve your young men of day duty in order to 
attend the night school? — We do not relieve them They go there after working hours , 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday from 6 30 to 8 pm 

How many hours do they work in the shop ? — Eight hours 

Do they attend the night schools throughout the year ?— During the time the school is 
- open They have vacation of about two or three months in the hot weather 

Are the night schools opened during the rains * — Yes 

What subjects do they study at night =chools ’ — Mechanical drawing, reading, writing 
and arithmetic They are also instructed in the working of machines in the shops 

How long has that system been in operation ’ — For the last four years 

Is it too early for you to judge of the results? — I think it is a little eaTly Still, the 

men are very keen on going there 

How many actually attend at present ?— Sixty-two 

They ire all Indians ? — All Indians 

What do you think they will lead up to ? — They will become mechanics and supervisors 
m the works They will become more useful members of the Profession 

Is it from that class of boys that you hope to raise foremen and men for the higher posts 
m the locomotive and carriage department ? — Not exactly 

You have no hope of raising men for these posts m India at present ? — Not at present 

Are you practically forced to recruit your officer class from home ’ — Yes 

You have no other way of raising the right kind of man here ? — No 

These young men who come out from home to serve you in the locomotive and carriage 
department, do they specialize at once, or are they merely brought out after general railway 
experience’ — They specahze at home before they are appointed They get their training 
m railway shops or large mechanical works at home 

Do you often get men with University degrees ’ — We have a few men with the B Sc 
degree 

You remember what University they came from ? — One from the Manchester College 
and another from the Central Technical School in London 

Hon’ble Sir Fazutbhoy Gummbhoy — Would you tell us what are the terms of Indian 
apprentices employed m your workshops’ — They have to pass through a four years’ 
course 
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Is it the system on your lailway to send a boy to England after finishing the term of 
his apprenticeship ? — No 

Indian apprentices after finishing their term are employed under Europeans *— 

Tes 


Don’t you think it is necessary for these apprentices to know English if they servo 
under a European ?— Not necessarily not for their work 

Eon’ble Pandit M M Malaviya —What arrangements have you for tho education 
of European boys ?— We hove a technical cIobs, two days in a week 

"Where is it ?— It is m a building within the workshops Tho olasses are held by my 
chief draughtsman 

What is tho standard for admission to that claBS ? Whntdogreo of education must ahoy 
before he is admitted have received ? — There is no fixed standard We try to get boya who 
pass the 7th and 8th standards at school 

How long do you keep them thero ’—It is a fiv o years’ course 

What instruction do you give these boys?— We givo lectures in mechanical drawing 
steam, metallurgy, geometrical drawing and mathematics 

What do you train them for ? — To become mechanics If they are fib they eventually 
rise to the position of foremen 

Do you charge any fee ? — No fee They attend these classes during their apprenticeship 

Do jou see any objection to Indian boys being admittel to that class? — None, if they 
are qualified to attend 

You have no provision for the education of Indian boys employed by the railway’ — 
No They can attend these night classes 

The railway authorities do not concern themselves about their education ? — No 

From your cxpenence would you soy that these hoys will derive better benefit by their 

attendance at these industrial schools if they had had a general primary education ’ I 

think they would 

What difficulty is tlieie in arranging for more accommo lation for the boys who want to 
attend the nigh, school ?— I think it is a question of staff and building accommodation 

Is it not easy for the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway to provide that? — Wo do not 
provide that at all It is done by the industrial school 

The railway pays only a fee for carrying on these classes If jou pay them a higher 

fee would not the industrial school authorities arrange for teaching foi more boys? 

Possibly 

Eon’ble Sir R N Mookerjce — Do you take outside hoys other than the sons of your 
employes ? — We take sons of outside persons, but sons of employ Cs aro given preference 

Is there any difference in the training between Europeans and Indians ? —None 
whatever 

Do you sometimes come across an Indian hoy whose primary education is as good as a 
European hoy? — Very raiely That class of boy does not come to our workshops 

Aie theie any Indian hoys in your workshop who get the same status as Europeans or 
is there any diffeienco in pay ?— If they are qualified, they get the same pay and footing 

I have two such men in my mind who are drawing the European scale of pay 

Dr E Hophnson — Have the Indian boys who come to your workshops reached auv 
standaid of education? — No J 

Are they absolutely illiterate ? — I should think so 

Do you observe any chfflience in the progress made as between lllifcer ite boys and 
otheis ?— A lad who knows vernacular and a little English proiahly turns out better than 
the other, if he is industrious 

Do you pay wages to your apprentices ? — Yes 

What do they become afterwards ? — Mechanics 
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Have you had my experience of an Indian graduate who has been sent to England for 
furthor education?— No 

Mr A Ghatterlon — Your Workshops are in Lucknow ? — Yes 

How many men are there in the locomotive and carnage workshops? — About four 
thousand 

You have got a drivers’ colony ? — We have 

Are any special arrangements made for elementary education in this colony * — No* 
We have a school attached to our running department 

Are there any elementary schools maintained by the Education department within the 
railway colony 9 ~ No 

How many apprentices have you under training ? — We have thirty apprentices in the 
Ibcomotlve workshops and eighteen in the carriage and wagon department 

Have they got regular indentures 9 — They sign an agreement form 

The term is four years ? — Yes 

And what is the scale of pay ? — They start on four annas and end at ten annas 

They are then taken on as journeymen 2 — Yes 

Wha) do dw:y get 9 — The pay ranges from ten annas to Es 2 8 

They are apprenticed to the trade to which they wish to take up 9 — Yes. 

Government do not send any boys to your railway shops 9 — The boys from the 
mdustnal school after their training have to remain two years in our shops 

How do they compare with the average English lad who goes through a similar course 
of instruction 9 -~ They do not come to us They go to factories and mills We have a very 
few good boys 

After three yeara’ training in the industrial school and two yens with you going 
through the workshop apprenticeship, are they fit to be employed as chargemen ? — No 

Would you keep them as workmen ? — I v ould They would have greater opportunities 
for improving their knowledge Tney have to specialise 


Witness no 83 

■*> 

JHr Vikeavia jit Singh — Vakil, High Cow t , Director of the Punjab National Bank, 
Limited, Dnector of Newspapers, Limited , Directoi of Messts Ramchandra 
Gur Sakai Mai Go , Limited, and Secretary , Director, and Representative of 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce, Gawnpore 

Written evidence 

Financial aid to industrial enterpi ises 

Qs 12 — I have helped others in raising capital for various industrial concerns As to 
difficulties in raising capital I have found that in the first place thegieat majority of people 
are incapable of subscribing anything The landed aristocracy have large funds but most of 
them do not appreciate the necessity of industrial development Thus it is only the higher 
middle class composed of successful professional men, superior Government servants,atid well 
to do merchants from whom capital is principally drawn But the capital even of this class 
is very shy, firstly because those who float companies have not sufficient commercial or 
industrial knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing 
largely to want of industrial and commercial- knowledge tiainmg and exponence have 
given a shock to the confidence of the people in the success of new industrial schemes 

Q 5 —The Government should, in my opinion, resort to all the methods that are pointed 
out in the question to help Indian industrial euterpnse, of couise the circumstances of each 
individual case will have to be separately considered The policy to be pursued m this 
matter should be very libeial as without substantial assistance and help of the Government 
no tangible results could be achieved This aid, howevei, should be confined to the industrial 
concerns started and worked by Indians 

Q 6 — In case where aid is given in forms 3 and G of question no 5 the Government 
■should exercise control by being represented on the directorate, where in foini no 5, through 
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periodical inspection , an 1 vvheie in form no 7, through periodical inspection to see thit tho 
goods arc ot the propet pattern In case of loans if theie is sufficient secunty no 
Government contiol is necessary But loans may he advanced even without security and in 
such cases the Go ernment without unduly interfering with the concern should have a light 
to see that the business is properly conducted 

Q B 7 8 — I have no personal experience I am how ever of opinion that the Government 
should start pioneer industries for which promising and favourable conditions exist but 
which private enterprise has not taken up Thus the commeicial feasibility of these 
industries will be demonstrated and pnvate enterprise encouraged They should be closed 
in ca^e they are found to be losing concerns When they have attained their object they 
should be handed over to some individual or company The Goa eminent should not, as far 
as possible, turn a pioneer factory into a permanent Government enterprise 

In my opinion, every big municipality should try to make its avorkshop servo the 
purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number of 
apprentices The Government should make liberal financial provision for the purpose 

Q 11 — Tlie fuimtuie woikshop of Bareilly, the Sandila and Tanda weavers’ societies 
are instances of the development of industries by means of co operativ e societies 

The supplying of law material and having a lien on the manufaetuied ai tides are the 
methods employed by these societies The Bareilly furniture workshop also sells the 
manufactured articles The results obtained are satisfactory 

Q 12 — The following industries can be developed by means of co operative 
organisation — 

Leather work, daily, caipet making, caipentiy, weaving, cottage industries, band- 
looms, cane crushing business, etc The organisation of these societies need not differ m 
any external respect from that of the existing primary societies in these provinces under the 
Co operative Societies Act 

lb will be necessary for the Gov ernment to appoint qualified inspectors 
help these societies 

Q 13 — The question does not arise at present , when it arises it should 
m the light of experience gamed by that time 

Q 14 — No limitation need be piovided 

III — Assistance m mat Ketmg pi oducle 

Qs 31 — 33 — So long as theic is not wider difiusion of general and technical knowledge 
and practical experience in conducting industiies these industiial exhibitions on large scales 
serve no useful purpose, but local exhibitions on a small scale accompanied by practical 
demonstrations of local industries and handicrafts which artisans, ciaftsmen, and others may 
be persuaded to attend will prov e useful 

Q 34 — No trade representatives to represent the whole of India in England, the 
Colonies and foreign countries are waHted at present 

Q 35 —There is no objection to having temporaiy commissions for special enquiries 
provided the Indian element is adequately repiesented 

Q 36 — They are not wanted at piesent 

Q 37 — The Government should always publish deluded lists of the imported aiticles ' 
used by the various departments 

Q 38 — The Government should give preference in purchase to the articles manufac- 
tured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality or puce When pui chases are made in 
England the Government patiouage should be extended to those firms which admit Indian 
students for training 


to adviso and 
be dealt with 


F— Training of labour and supervision . 

Q 45 — Millowners working with a large capital and giving a certain minimum, 
percentage of dividend should be required to provide suitable sanitary dwellings for the 
mill hands and fiee and compulsory education for all the boys and girls employed The 
Government should make a contribution towards the cost of the latter Arrangements 
should also be made to improve the general, and technical knowledge of the mill bands by 
means of night schools, demonstrations and popular lectures 

\ 
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The Go\ eminent should prohibit the opening ot any hquoi shops within a ceilain 
distance of the factory or of the settlement provided for the workmen Provision, toi 
adequate medical relief, free of any cost, should also be made for the workmen 

Q 47 — 1 have had no opportunities of personal observation, but theie can be no 
doubt that peisons who have recen ed instructions in an industrial school will be bettei 
and moie skilful vovkmen and command higher wages 

Q 48 — As fai as possible an industrial school should impart mstiuction in the indus- 
tries v 111 oh are piactised in the locality m which it is situated 

Government should endeavour to arrange with the owneis oi managers of factones 
including railuay workshops to leceive some students of industrial schools for a term of 
apprenticeship settled between the Government and the factories The apprentices should 
receive a reasonable remuneration I understand there is some such arrangement between 
the Bengal and North Western Kailway and the Gorakhpui Industnal School 

Q 50 — The Education department has already to perform a multitude of duties con 
nected with the various branches ot education and cannot command that expert knowledge 
and experience which are essential for the right management of technical schools Industnal 
schools should therefore be under the control of the depaitment of Industries There 
should be no dmaed control 

Q 51 — Higher giade technical schools should be established to impart instruction of 
a nature suitable foi the work of supervisors and managers 

Q 52 — A large number of scholarships should be piovided to enable technical experts 
of private firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foieign countnes 
and the India Office should see that they arc given all facilities m being admitted into 
suitable industiial firms 

Q 53 —Such concerns should be required to tram a fixed number of men recommended 
by the Government or by certain recognised public bodies such as the chambers of commeice 

VI — General official administration and organisation 

Qs 66—61 — At present there is an Advisory Board of Industries consisting of some two 
dozen members partly officials and partly non officials all nominated by the Govern 
ment The body as it exists at present is rather unwieldy and possesses no powei - of mitia 
ting or canymg out any definite plan of industrial development The Government should, 
m my opinion, lay down the general pimciples of its industrial policy and leave its execu 
tion entirely in the hands of the Board of Industries The Board should consist of not 
more than 15 members of whom not more than seven Bhould be officials to be nominated by 
the Local Government and not less than one half of the total strength should be Indians 
The United Provinces Chamber of Commerce should be given the same right of nominating 
members as the Uppei India Chamber of Commeice The Director of Industries should be 
under the control ot the Board and act as its executive officei He need not necessarily 
be a business man or an expert His chief qualification should be an active sympathy with 
Indian industrial development He should possess a n ide general knowledge of indus 
trial matters 

The money allotted by the Local Government for industrial progress should be placed at 
the disposal of the Board 

The Board should give financial aid to various industrial concerns as it thinks fit, start 
and control pioneer factones, control technical experts, start, maintain and control industrial 
schools, publish information in English and vernaculars about various industrial matters 
and generally guide the industrial development ot the provinces It should inshoit be a 
hying controlling force 

VII — Organisation of technical and scientific depaitment of Government 

Q 63. — 'As far as I am aware there is no such department at work in my province 

Q 64 — No new Imperial department is wanted The member for Industry and 
Commerce of Government of India can very well perform the functions which such a depart- 
ment may perform 

Q 68 — The Provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the need arises, 
provided that where an Imperial department, such as the Geological Survey exists, they 
need not employ any experts of their own 

Q 69 — They should he placed under the direct control of the Board of Industries, the 
constitution of which has been outlined above 

68 
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Q 70 An expert should be employed for a definite period of time He should be 

directed specially to tram Indians foi the hind of work which he performs whenever an 
opportunity presents itself 

Q a 75 76 As far as 1 am aware, no practical results have as yet followed from 

the institution of the Indian Science Congress The exports working under the Board of 
Industries and Technical Institutes may ireely refer their difficulties to the Congress which 
should appoint a standing committee to deal with them ' 

"Study of Foreign q 77 They should he given the same facilities as the experts of private firms 

methods 

College of aom Q 80 — The Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in commerce and a 
m«co f ew affiliated colleges are imparting instruction in that subject This system should he 

furthei developed and adoptel by other colleges It will be very economical andean produce 
immediate results A separate college of commerce may, m course of time, be established 

Q 81 —Such a college will assist industrial development by turning out men who 
will take proper care of the commercial side of industrial coneorns 

VIII — Government organisation for the collection and distribution of commercial 

intelligence 

Industrial and Q 81 — I have found no advantage m the issue of the Indian Trade Journal 
trade journals 

Q 85 — The Government need start no trade journal of its own but should assist iny 
trade journal which is found to be serving some useful purpose 

Q 86 — I suggest the publication of pamphlets and leaflets in the vernaculars 
dealing with various industrial and commercial matters They should be either distributed 
gratis or sold at cost price Care should always be taken to see that such publications 
are written in clear and simple language free from technicalities 

IX — Other forms of Government action and organisation 

Roads, railways Qs 97 and 99 —The inadequacy of roads or proper communication m the interior of the 
and waterways coun try is a hindrance to material development Government should place sufficient funds 
in the hands of the district board to improve the roads and the question of opening feeder or 
fight railways should also be taken in hand 

Q 98 — In reply to this question I quote the following fiom the Presidential address 
of Mr A H Silver, now Director of Industries, delivered at the sixth United Provinces 
Industrial Conference held at Cawnporo, in April, 1912 

“The third respect in which we may, I think, fairly ask the Government co operation is 
the revision of the railway tariffs with due regard to the possibilities of Indian industrial 
expansion, and this I regard as the most important of all Have you ever realized that our 
railway tanffs are framed almost solely with the view of aiding the exporter of raw pro luce 
Yet if one studies the complicated mass of prmtol matters designated ‘Railway Goods 
Tariffs,’ it will be found that practically all tbe special rates, are portiates, that is, rates for 
carrying the produce from our rich valleys and plains in the interior to the seaboard, there to 
be exported and worked up by the industries of other lands I am not contending that we are 
now, perhaps we never shall be, able to work up all produce ourselves into the form in which 
it is finally marketed but we can at least make a beginning given favourable conditions, 
and it is railway tariffs in many instances which prevent our effecting the conversion and 
reaping the resultant profit ourselves to say nothing of the wages paid to our workers 
engaged m the processes 

The following instances occur to me — 

On raw cotton the railway freight from Cawnpore to Bombay is Re 0 15 11 per maund 
or 22 pie per maund per mile On the yarn made from that cotton, as well as piece goods 
. the sum charged for the same journey is Re 1-131 per maund or 41 pie per maund per 
mile The difference between these rates is as nearly as possible 2 pie per maund a very 
big item when dealing with a commodity like cotton yarn 

Qn '? a ^ 1 f ^ gram as an example, we find that it is carried from Delhi to Howrah, a distance 
of 903 miles at Be 0 7 6 per maund or 09 pie per maund per mile Supposing we have a 
flour mill at Chunar situated just half way between Delhi and Howrah, to be exact 465 
miles from Delhi If it were carried to that point on the same basis of rate the charge 
would be Re 0 3 6 per maund but tbe rate actually obarged is Re 0 6 3 per maund 
or very nearly double Put m another form the railway gets Re 0 6-3 per maund 
tor carrying the grain 465 miles to Chunar but they will take it another 439 miles 
ior you to Howrah for an additional charge of Re 0-1-3 per maund But you need 
not consider the possibility of establishing a flour mill at Chunar or any other place 
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similarly situate:! for while the grain from Delhi is taken past your door to Howrah 
for an inclusive- charge Re. 0-7-6 per inaund, you have first of all to pay Re. 0-6-3 par 
maund for bringing the grain to your mill and further Re.0-6.-0permaund to carry the flour 
to Howrah. It will be understood that I am merely illustrating the vicious principle which 
underlies the framing of our railway rates and although Chunar may not possibly be a 
happy selection for my illustration it brings out the point I wish to establish and ownem of 
flour mills can give the railways varied examples of the hardships they suffer in this direc- 
tion if promised sympathetic consideration. 

A third example is the differentiation made' between raw hides and tanned leather. The 
railway will carry raw hides from Delhi and C.iwnpore to Howrah at annas 7-6 or 5-3 per 
maund, respectively, equal to '09 pie per maund per mile. But to bring hides from Delhi 
to Cawnpore, a distance of z71 miles only, one has to pay annas 5-8 per maund or ’25 pie 
per maund per mile. Think of the absurdity of it : annas 5-3 to carry the hides to 633 miles 
between Cawnpore and Howrah, but annas 5-8 per maund to carry the same hides to 271 
miles between Delhi and Cawnpore! So as to make it impossible that the leather should be 
tanned in this couutx - y and afford employment to our workpeople, the rate charged for leather 
common or rough in bales from Cawnpore to Howrah is Re. 1 per maund. It costs therefore 
5} annas per maund to take raw bides from hero to Howrah but Re. 1 per maund to take the 
tanned leather over the same distance. These are but more samples of the anomalies I have 
picked out from the tariff in the course of the last fow hours. I have no doubt many more 
glaring examples would be brought to light if enquiry were made. Where there is any 
possibility of competition between lines there you may be sure of getting a very favourable 
rate, but the unremunerative rate are, I am afraid, compensated by the excessive freights 
charged where competition is non-existent. The possibility of increased industrial activity 
following favourable railway rates is evidently not one of the factors taken into consideration 
by those responsible for framing the goods tariffs. 


Oral evidence, 10th November, 1916. 

President.— I understand that you are a Director of the United Provinces Chamber of 
•Commerce ? — Tes. 

Are you representing the Chamber of Commerce officially ? — No. The Chamber has 
nominated two members to give thoir own views before this body. 

You are not one of the nominated members ? — I have been nominated by the Chamber , 
but the Chamber has not sent its memorandum and we are not going to support any views of 
the Chamber, but we are giving evidence as our own individual views. 

How long has the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce been in existence ?— It was 
created in 1914. 

And is it composed of gentlemen who are engaged in commerce and industry only? — 
Mostly. Avery large number of them represent industries or commerce. 

But not entirely ? — No. There are a few others who are interested in either industries 
■or commerce, although they do not carry on the business of industry or commerce directly, 
but they .are interested in industrial developments. 

Is there any qualification for membership ?— Ye3. We take people who are either 
business men or who have sympathy with industrial or commercial movements. 

All of us have sympathy. Can you read the qualifying paragraph? — “Any firm, 
company or association or person engaged or interested in trade, commerce or industry shall 
be eligible to be a member of the Chamber by the vote of a majority of the members voting 
in a general meeting of the Chamber.” 

They are elected by a majority, but not by a majority of two-thirds ? — Only by a 
majority. 

Have you got any excluding clause such as so many votes against will exclude any- 
body? — We merely say in clause 5 “ The Chamber [shall have power to remove a member of the 
Chamber by a vote of majority of three-fourths.” That is after the election has been made. 

During the course of the original election there is no provision ?— No. 

Are there any of your members in, the Chamber who are lawyers only ? — There are only 
five including myself, but nob lawyers only. Iam a lawyer and l I represent some of the 
industries on the directorate, and there is one gentleman' named Pandit Bishunatb Thulal, 
who is a lawyer as well as the editor of the Cpumpore Journal of Cawnpore. 
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So that the majority of your membeis are really connected with commerce or industry ?— 
Yes. There are 69 members. 

In answer to a question with reference to the difficulty of raising capital for industrial 
enterprise, you state that the landed aristocracy do not appreciate the necessity of industrial 
development, and other classes are shy of investing their money in any enterprise. Can you 
tell us very shortly what, as a rule, these other classes, do with their money ? — Whatever 
surpluses they have they put it generally in banks in fixed deposits. 

What interest do they get on the fixed deposits ?— Four or 41 per cent. 


And they would rather take 41 per cent, interest than put it into an industrial concern 
of which they are not very sure? "What gives them confidence in the bank ?— Stability. 
If a bank has existed for 30 or 40 years and has always been paying dividends and 
profits they think it safe to put their money in. 

Are these Indian banks or British founded joint-stock banks ? — Most of them tho latter. 
There are also some Indian banks in our provinces, hut their capital is not very large, ''and 
they have existed for some years. Their working capital is not large. ' 


Most of this spare money goes to the British joint-stock hank? — Yes. 


I notice in answer to some questions, you say you have no personal experience on some 
of the subjects raised by the questious, for instance pioneer factories ? — Yes. 

Would it not be wise if you in revising your proofs cut out your auswers dealing 
w’ith those questions, because otherwise we shall not bo able to distinguish always 
between answers .based on personal experience to which we must give great weight, 
and other answers that are due to general knowledge which wo, of course, cannot take in 
the same way ? — May I point out that it is put down there “ What are your experience and 
opinion of Government pioneer factories ? ”. I say experience I have none, and this is my 
opinion, and if it had been said, only with reference to experience, I would have omitted that 
question. As it said opinion also, I have stated that I have formed an opinion by observation 
and getting information from various sources. Wherever I had no experience I have stated so. 

Would you mind going through the answers when you got your proofs and remove 
altogether any answers that you think are nob based on personal experience or knowledge ? — 
Y ery well. 

Dealing with the question of industries assisted by co-operative societies, you state that 
the results of the 'Bareilly furniture workshops are satisfactory. Can you tell us very 
shortly what the results are financially ? — I am not in a position to give that. 

On what do you base this statement ? — On the general information tbat-I have received 
from people who are in the management and others who are concerned with the factory. 
I also attended a conference of co-operative societies in which furniture from the Bareilly 
workshop was exhibited. 


Do you know how many members there are in that co operative society ? — No. 

I think I am stating it corre ctly if I say that there are 53 members, of whom about 30 
attend the work daily. The shares are valued at Bs. 50 each, so that when the total capital 
is paid there will be 53 times 50 rupees, and on that capital they have overdrawn their 
account from the Co-operative bank of the district by Ks: 28,000, which is placed against 
the value of their buildings and stock. They have a large, stock on hand — a stock that 
amounts to something equivalent to a year’s working which they are unable to sell. So,, 
unless they can realise thatstock and realise the full value placed on the books against their 
buildings, the society, as it now stands, would not be solvent ? — Quite so. 

W0uld . D0 ^ cad that satisfactory ? — If they are not in a position to sell the stock. 
What I have said in my answers is the general impression that I have received from 
people who have -visited the workshop, and when I attended the co-operative conference in 
which this workshop was represented, people spoke very highly of the management and 
declared it to be very successful. 

In answer to another question, you say." No trade representatives to represent the 
whole of India in England, the Colonies, and foreign countries are wanted at present.” 
Can you tell us shortly your reasons for objecting to trade representatives abroad ? — My 
reason was that our Indian industries were practically in infancy so far as our provinces 
went and therefore I thought that it was not necessary in the present stage to appoint any 
trade representatives in other countries and, that the information that we were getting was 
quite enough for our purposes. . . - 

Every business man want3 to find a customer for his goods?— Yes. 
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And if we had trade representatives abroad, don't you think that India would be able 
to discover better markets and these trade representatives would obtain for the people of 
India information which would enable them to manufacture goods to suit the different 
markets ? — We have only raw products for export. 

We are exporting large quantities of cotton goods that are manufactured as well as 
more unmanufactured material ? — We have only raw material. My point is, that we* ought 
to be able to turn our raw materials into manufactures and send them out. 

In the meanwhile we must live on external trade. There would be no money at all 
if we did not keep up our external trade ? — No. 

You are familiar with the arrangements made by Japan for trade abroad ? — Yes. 

You know that the Japanese have trade representatives here ? — Yes. 

And in the various parts of the world ? — Yes. 

Don’t you think that they help Japan greatly to push their trade ? — They have a large 
number of industries and factories and they are in a position to send out exports in large 
quantities. 

Their trade representatives abroad were appointed before their manufacturing 
industries obtained anything like the present scale and there are a good many people) who 
think that the present manufacturing progress of Japan is due largely to the fact that ’there 
were trade representatives abroad pushing their articles in India to the disadvantage of 
the Indian manufacturers ? — Of course, it is very nice when one is in a position to see the 
things there -and produce similar things and be able to send them out. But we do not 
expect to do this for some years to come and therefore I thought that at the present stage 
they would be unnecessary. 

Don’t you think that it is time to begin to have trade representatives abroad ? — I 
consider it premature because there are other things which ought to be done beforo we can 
send out our representatives to find out the conditions and circumstances of those places. 

We have trade representatives now belonging to the so-called consular services of 
the British Government ? — Yes. 

Do you think that it is likely that these consular agents are more inclined, not through 
any ill-will but because of their position, to push British goods than Indian goods ? — Yes. 1 

Don’t you think for a country of the size of India and the wealth of India aud^tho 
external trade of India that it would he better to have somebody abroad in the bigger 
markets to take care of its interests ? — That is my view of the question, because I thought 
that we are nob in a stage when we can send out our exports and trade representatives 
would be useful to us. 

Do you know whether this is also the view of the majority of the members of your 
Chamber of Commerce ? —I could not be sure of that, because I had no discussion with 
them on this particular point. This question has not been discussed by the Chamber. 

Again you say " The Government should give preference in purchase to the articles 
manufactured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality or price.” Have you read the 
Government rules on the purchase of stores in India ? — Yes. 

Do you remember any feature in the rule which gives preference to artioles manufac- 
tured in India ?— No. 

When did you read them last 1 — Some time ago. It may he last year. I did not read 
them now. 

■. Do you think it is an advantage for the Government to buy articles at high price of a 
low quality? — In order to help the indigenous industries I thought that this preference 
might be given in the matter of purchasing stores as it would be a great incentive to tbo 
development of the industries of India. 

- Would it not be better in the interests of the country for Government to do something 
else to encourage industries as an independent proposition, and would it not also be good 
for the industries if the Government patronized those articles that were made of high 
quality ?— I thought that even if this concession was given it would not be necessary to 
keep it up for a long time, because the people would be in a better position to turn out 
thiugs which the Government wanted. 

You don’t think that it is good for the country to supply a low standard of quality ? — 
I do not mean that. I merely say, at some sacrifice of the ‘quality or price, making some 
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concession to the indigenous industries. That merely puts it strongly that Government 
should give preference to indigenous products. 


The Government rules at present favour the purchase of articles manufactured in 
India. You would not wish the country to bo guilty of manufacturing a low quality of 
article ? — No. 


You say with reference to the Indian Science Congress, “ As far as I am awarel 
no practical results have as yet followed from the institution of the Indian Sciencet 
Congress. The experts working under the Board of Industries and Technical Institutes 
may freely refer their difficulties to the Congress which should appoint a standing committee 
to deal with them.” Do you know the constitution of the Indian Science Congress 1— I 
have only learnt of it generally. 

Do you know of its assistance in any way by the Government ? — No. 

Dc you think it is practical le from what you knoxv of them to form a standing 
committee of any kind? — I thought that if some committee was formed they would bo able 
to refer these matters to their experts and they could obtain opinions and communicate them 
in the manner suggested. 

The Congress meets once a year ? — Yes. 

And as far as I know it discusses purely scientific questions. There is no organization 
in connection with it. It has no constitution at present. It has no mone)'. It will he 
unable, therefore, to deal with those problems of scientific research?— Well. 

Would it not be well to cut out the answers on scionce and technology of which you 
have no experience ? — Yes. 


We value very much your evidence on the points on which you have special experience 
and we do not wish that your evidence should be diluted by other things ? — Very well. 

The Hon'ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimhhoy — You say that the landed aristocracy do not 
appreciate the necessity of industrial development ? Th6y do no! think that industries 
can develop the country. As far as my experience goes of these people they invest their 
money on landed property or lend it on interest and that too on mortgages and so fbrth. 
They know very little about industries and they do not wish to invest any money in them 
because they are not sure that they will bring a good return to them. There is a lack of 
general understanding. 


Is it only risk of which they are afraid ? — Yes. 


They appreciate industries ? — They appreciate no doubt. 

/ 

You say that where Government aids an industry they should have periodical 
inspections to see that the goods are of the proper pattern. Do you think that Govern- 
ment should employ experts as directors in every concern ? — I have said that where either 
a share of the money is subscribed by the Government or dividends are guaranteed the 
Government may have an option then of being represented on the directorate so that they- 
may be able to see that the thing is worked alright and the money is safe. 

Do you want the director to be an expert? If several concerns or different industries 
are started do you w r ant the Government to have so many experts ou the Boards? — The 
director may be a commercial man, or an expert acquainted with the industries, but it is 
unnecessary to have one expert for each separate industry. 


If the industries are of different kinds then you need different exports ?— Of course 
you do. Unless Government have got experts to help the various industries lty advice the 
work of these industries cannot be pushed forward. 

A private concern ought to have its own expert ? With the Government expert there 
will then be two experts on the Board ? — I do not specially say that the Government 
director should be an expert or a non-expert. The Government may have one of its 
official on the Board who may not be an expert. ■’ 

He can see to the financial side ?— Yes. He need not interfere with the management. 

You have no personal experience of pioneer industries hut you must have inquired and 
must know that in this city a pioneer industry was started and it failed ? — I have heard 
to. 


Have -you heard of any pioneer industries started by Government in your province ‘ 
which have succeeded?— i do not know unless you can call the Harness and Saddlery 
Factory a pioneer industry. That is a Government concern. 
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You say “ In my opinion every big municipality should try to make its workshop 
.serve the purpose of a model demonstration factory and should teach and train a number 
-of apprentices.” Have you got any municipal sanitary schools teaching sanitation, or any 
sanitary association ? — There is one at Lucknow where they train sanitary inspectors for 
the municipalities. 

n You have stated in answer to a question of the President that at present you do not 
•think that any step should he taken to send men out as trade representatives ? — Yes. 

Do you know the figures of export and the manufacturing trade of this country ? — 
No. 


Do you know that the Bombay Indian Chamber of Commerce has been always asking 
for it and it is a crying need all through that we should have representatives in other 
countries ? — I am not aw r are of that. 

Don’t you think they will be in a better position to give an opinion than you l 
— Certainly they are, because our Chamber is a new one. 

President . — The question was not discussed by your Chamber ? — They would be in a 
Better position to understand this than I. 

Your answer does not represent necessarily the views of your Chamber ? — No. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Uurrimbhoy . — You say that the mill hands should have free 
-and compulsory education for all boys and girls employed. Do you want only to penalise 
the industries ? In a city like Cawnpore where you have factories which employ Bmall 
•children and boys and girls, do you want that these factories should be penalised while in 
the city education is not given free and compulsory ? — I am in favour of compulsory free 
•education all round. As I had to restrict myself to this question I suggested this 
methed. 

If education is not general, do you want to penalise industries only ? — Even then I say 
-that, so far as boys who are employed in the mills are concerned, they should, at any rate, 
receive education. 

That is, that the industries should be penalised ? — I do not call it penalising the 
industries. 

It amounts to a penalty, because outside boys do not get education f — I say that the 
■Government should contribute towards educating them and I have stated above that I 
would rather have free and compulsory education all round. 

About'medical aid, have not the mills in your city got their own medical officers ? 
— They have. 

And they give medical relief free to their people ? I believe so. 

Then you say ‘'Government should endeavour to arrange with the owners or managers 
•of factories including railway workshops to receive some students of industrial schools for a 
term of apprenticeship settled between the Government and the factories. The apprentices 
•should receive a reasonable remuneration.” In Bombay our experience is that we get 
-apprentices free without giving any remuneration. Why should the factory peopla be 
asked to givo something to them? — Because here the people are industrially very back- 
ward as there is no industrial or technical education worth the name, and therefore it is 
necessary that in order to induce people to take up to these things they should have some* 
remuneration. 

You say “ Higher grade technical schools should be established to impart instruction 
of a nature suitable for the work of supervisors and managers.” Where do you want these 
schools to be established ? — In every district. 

One or many ? — I would say in all the large cities of the province. 

Are you in favour of having a central technological college in your province ? — Yes. 

And these higher grade technical school should be feeders ?— Yes. 

You say "A large number of scholarships should be provided to enable technical 
-experts of private firms to study conditions and methods in England and other foreign 
•countries and the India Office should see that they are given all facilities in beiDg admitted 
into suitable industrial firms.” Don’t you think that if the Government help these 
private firms by giving scholarships advantage would be taken of by the firms and not by 
the outsiders ? — That will in the long run help the people. The more industries are 
multiplied and people take to them the more will it help the people. 
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Are Dot firms in a better position to send their own xnen at their own cost. Should not 
Government send outside scholars who can come hack and aid the starting of other 
industries ?— I do not mean to say that it should he done in every case, hut only in those- 
cases where Government aid is necessary. This may take one form of aid. 

About the Advisory Board you say " The Board should consist of not more than 
15 members, of whom not more than seven should be officials to be nominated by the Local 
Government and not less than one half of the total strength should be Indians.” If yon 
have seven officials and nearly seven Indians, then no other European interest can have 
any members there ?— The officials may not all be Europeans ; they may be Indians 
also. 

But if Government do not get half the total number of Indians as commercial men, 
who have' got a proper knowledge of these industries, should they not appoint others on the- 
Board ? — 1 do not think it is improbable that the Government can get seven Indians to- 
represent on the Board of Industries. 

The Board of Industries hold their meetings at Cawnpore or somewhere else ? — Either 
at Naini Tal, Lucknow or Allahabad, and the 'members go there. 

And they are paid their fees ? — Probably they get travelling allowance. 

Do you want these Boards to be only nominated or elected? — I prefer the elective 
system, if that is granted. ' 

Don’t you think that different bodies can appoint different people ? — I say that the- 
right may be given to the different chambers and associations and some may be nominated 
by the Government. 

Then the election will be by the different bodies ?— Yes, recognized bodies. 

Then you say that the Director of Industries should be under them ? — Under the- 
control of the Board of Industries. 

The Board of Industries will be the executive body ? — It will be a controlling, 
body. 

Will it be an executive body ?— Yes, and execute its orders through the Director of: 
Industries. 

You do not want its function to be advisory ? — It must be a controlling and execu- 
tive body. 

Don’t you think that it would not be practicable, under the present administration, 
for the Government to arrange that the elected body should be an executive body ? 
— The general policy should be laid down by the Government and it is within that policy-^ 
that the Board should work. 

It cannot work as an executive body with the Director of Industries ? If the Board is 
an Advisory Board to the Government, there are less difficulties. In Bombay we have 
considered the question of an executive Board and we found difficulties ?— It would be a 
sort of department of the Government. 

You would have elected members coming in as a department of the Government 2' 

Yes. 


You say “ The provincial Governments may engage experts whenever the need arises 
provided that where an imperial department, such as the Geological. Survey, exists they 
need not employ any experts of their own. ” It shows that you are not for an imperial, 
department of the Government ? — No. 

Don’t you think that if the different Government's of the provinces appoint different 
experts, there would be overlapping ?— I think one expert would have quite enough work 
for one province. 

You say that a separate college of commerce may be, in course of time, established. 
At present there is no need, you think, of giving commercial education ? — I say there is, 
and classes should be opened at once. But as it will probably take some time to establish 
a college of commerce, I say that classes should be opened. I do not mean that the college- 
should bo dela3’ed, but before it is opened classes should be opened in existing colleges. 

You say that Government need start no trade journal of its ow r n but should assist any 
trade journal which is found to be serving some useful purpose. Don't you think that 
Government have a lot of statistics and also facilities to collect all the information from 
the different provinces and. would be able to give us more information than private 
people ? — My idea was that if this information was supplied to the papers which are vastly 
read it would be more helpful. These trade journals are very rarely subscribed by people 
and are read by a few people. 
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Then you want for different provinces different trade journals ? Or do you want for the 
whole of India one journal giving all information to all provinces ?— My idea was that if 
this was communicated to the papers which are generally read and was published there a 
larger number of people would be able to obtain information. 

A paper which is read by your people, may be read by few of our people; and con- 
versely a paper which we read largely may be read by very few of your people. Don’t you 
think that an imperial journal startea by the Government of India would be more useful 
for the whole of India ? Getting every information on each point at the same place is 
much better than going to the different newspapers ? — The same information may be 
oommunicated to the leading papers in India. 

Would there be any necessity for a special trade journal if you say that the 
information should be communicated to the various newspapers ? — I do not want trade 
journals at all. 

Even now, there are very many important newspapers in this province. Do they give 
any commercial news. Wo get it from the papers that are published in Calcutta, such 
as Commerce and Capital. 

Commercial news is not generally wanted by the general masses and the papers 
cannot afford to give it ?— • There are many people who want to know, say, the rates of 
cotton in Bombay. If it is given in the newspapers they can get it. But these papers 
cannot afford to spend money for a few people who want this information ?— If such news is 
disseminated through the vernacular papers they would be useful. 

If vernacular journals are issued by the Government on all the different industries, 
don’t you think that they would give useful information for the whole of India?— Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit If. M. Malaviya. — You [say “ but the capital even of this class is 
very shy, firstly because those who float companies have notsufficient commercial or industrial 
knowledge and secondly because the failures of industrial enterprises, owing largely to 
want of industrial and commercial knowledge, training and experience have given a 
shock to the confidence of the people in the success of new industrial schemes.” Do you 
think that a system of promoting commercial knowledge, both through the medium of English 
and of the vernacular, would improve the present state of things ? — The opening of industrial 
and technical schools and the dissemination of commercial and industrial information, 
through leaflets both in English and the vernacular, will improve the situation. 

You think that the imparting of knowledge of matters relating to commerce through 
the medium of the vernaculars will lead to the Marwaris and other people who take advan- 
tage of the existing conditions of trade investing their money in industrial enterprises ? — 

It would be helpful because they would be able to understand the thing. At present they 
are not in a position to understand most of these commercial problems. 

There is a large class of such men who are not in touch with English? — Yes. Yery large 

But who do a great deal of business ? — Yes. 

Both in this province and in Calcutta for instance ?— I know mostly about this province 
and the Punjab. 

In this province itself thero is a large class ? — Yes. 

Referring to your remarks about the Bareilly Co-operative Society apart from the case 
of that particular society have not co-operative societies in the beginning to invest some 
of their capital in buildings and purchasing raw material and for the stock in hand ? — The 
money is generally spent on buildings and the supply of raw material. 

With regard to' your answer that the Government should give some preforence to 
articles manufactured in India even at some sacrifice of the quality you do not mean a 
great deal of sacrifice but some sacrifice only ? — Yes. 

-You think that it will be an advantage to industry if Government will show such 
preference to articles produced in this country ?— I am certainly of that opinion. 

And you think that what the Government might lose in doing so would be compensated 
by the progress of the industry ? — Yes. 

Are you aware that a similar policy has been pursued in some other countries ? — I am 
not in a position to make any statement on that point. 

You advocate compulsory education for all boys and girls. Is it your opinion that 
the lack of genetal primary education is an impediment to industrial progress ? — Yes, 
because the masses are absolutely ignorant. 
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You say also that concerns which are assisted by Government should be required to train 
a certain number of apprentices recommended by the Government, would you extend the 
same recommendation to the case of industries which are patronized by Government ?— * Yes. 

For instance, . to firms to which Government gives large contracts for the supply of 
various articles required by it ? — Yes. 

You think such firms should be required to undertake to train some young men 
in the particular industry ?— Yes. 

Apart from the scientific aspect of the Indian Science Congress, did I understand you 
to say that there should he a constitution provided for that Congress and that sub-com- 
mittees of persons engaged in particular branches of science might he constituted to whom 
particular problems of research might be referred ? That was my meaning, that they 
should be able to organize various sub-committees to which questions might be referred, 
and which would be able to give their opinions. 

You say that the Allahabad University has already instituted a degree in Commerce ? — 
I mean a Faculty of Commerce. 

They give Co mm erce certificates ?— Ye3. It is much inferior to what they have in 
Bombay. They give a higher commercial education in the Sydenham’s College of 
Commerce. 

Have you compared the curriculum of the two 1 — I have got the prospectus of the Syden- 
ham’s College of Commerce ; they have a larger number of subjects in which they give 
education, and this fits people to hold the managership or secretaryship of an institution 
or firm. A mere certificate of the class which is given in the Allahabad University would 
not necessarily fit people for high responsible offices. 

You favour the establishment of a college of commerce where higher education could be 
imparted ? — Yes. 

With regard to trade journals, don’t you think that if particular journals were 
published an imperial trade journal, and provincial trade journals and trade journals in the 
vernaculars and in English they would have an educative effect upon the people engaged in 
trade ? — If they are distributed free. 

Suppose they are priced low ?— They may serve the purpose. 


Witness No. 89. 

Sir Alexander MoRobert, LL.D., Manager the Gawnpore Woollen Mills Go., Ltd., 

Gavmpare. 

(Witness did not submit written evidence.) 

Oral evidence, 11th November, 1916. 

President. — I invite you to give your views on Indian labour ? — It is well-known 
that the efficiency of labour in India is not equal to the efficiency of factory labour at home 
in other words, a greater number of workers is wanted in a factory here than are needed in 
a factory of like size at home. In textile factories I think the proportion might be taken 
at or 4 to 1. 

Another obstacle to progress is that the average worker after all has been recruited 
mainly from the fields, and does not take the same interest in his work that even a child 
of a factory worker would do at home. You very rarely find a factory worker pointing 
out that some particular piece of work was well done, and being proud of having done 
it woll. 

Then the discipline that must be exercised in factories is extremely irksome to the 
worker, because when a man is working in the fields and not perhaps applying himself to 
the work throughout the whole day, he can smoke and goes out without restrain. 
Whereas in n factory he has to get permission to go out and smoke. That is one of the 
privileges they have here which would not be tolerated in England. A man would not 
be permitted to go out and have a smoke in England. He must smoke in his own time. 

Then in certain industries it is especially essential that the work be well done. In 
woollen manufacture, for example, there is a great deal more care needed in the handling 
of the goods than in the case of cotton or jute, and a good deal of the presentableness of 
a piece of woollen cloth is due to the care taken by the workers through whose hands it has 
passed. 
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In order to overcome these obstacles, it seems to me that the correct course is to 
endeavour to raise the standard of comfort, i.e., pay higher wages to begin with, - and see 
that the houses that the workers occupy are at least in sanitary surroundings. It is a 
truism to say that one always tries to live up to one’s environment, and the only way it 
seems to me by which it is possible to increase the efficiency of the worker in this country, 
as well as in other countries, is to raise the standard of comfort generally, i. e., giving them 
more money to spend upon themselves, even if they spend it upon luxuries. Higher wages 
would reach upon every one of the industries of the country. 

One curious feature is that after a certain point, the prospect of higher earning does 
not seem to be any incentive to work harder. When they get to a certain point and there 
is a chance of making overtime, they don’t want overtime, and would rather do without 
she money. 

There is also a common idea abroad that the worker is not able to look after himself 
and that some sort of combination is needed in order that their interests might be protec- 
ted. My experience is that they are perfectly well able to look after themselves, 
a strike is a common exhibition of their ability to control things in their own way. They 
are very easily led : a mischievous man can bring on a strike for no reason whatever. 

The factory operatives here don’t as a rule do the very best they can. Here we are 
obliged to do everything ; if you want to start a factory, you require first to make the 
bricks. We used to have great difficulty in getting brick-milters, and when we got them, 
we had to make them heavy advances —several months’ pay in advance — before 
they would begin work. It is a custom in brickmiking to give advances to workers. 
Even then the man dawdled and restricted the output. We got desperate and imported 
brick-making machine us we wanted a largely increased production. From the moment 
that machine appeared on the scene the difficulty ceased, our workmen became suddenly 
zealous and we have never started that brick machine : in fact we are rather afraid to 
start it in case it does not work as well as we have hoped. 

In your long experience do you recognise any signs of the factory worker taking to 
his occupation as a profession and making it his life work ? — It is a little difficult to 
answer that categorically. We have a very considerable proportion of old workers who 
are never absent one day. Wo give rewards at the end of every year for those who have 
not been absent more than a week in the course of the year, and from three to six hundred 
in our mills qualify for this reward every year. There is one class upon which wo are 
beginning to depend more than we used to, and that is the native Christian. We are 
getting what seems to me to be a better type than used to be available. We are rather 
encouraging this element as we find that their work is satisfactory, but as regards rearing 
a community of factory operators, I don’t think we have got to that stage. 

Have you, as a result of the reduction of hours, noticed any corresponding increase 
in efficiency ? — Well, as regards that, in our case there has been an increase of hours 
since the last Factory Act was passed. Our average day, before the amendment of the 
Factory Act was I0j hours, We employ no half-timbers and the result of the passing of the 
last Factory Act was to raise our average day by about three-quarters of an hour. We 
are still well under the Factory Act, but what I have stated was the effect of the new 
provisions of the Factory Act. 

Do you find also that people are beginning to spend their increased wages in a mor^ 
healthy way ? Of course your own community is a little exceptional? — As far as I ca 
make out, all the increased earnings go in marriage ceremonies and other sosial function 8 ’ 
I don’t think they are spending their money in the best way. They all claim to be i n 
debt in consequence of having had daughters to marry. 

Could you tell us approximately what system of Government you have in jyour labour 
settlement j have you not-got a panchayat system of Government ? — Not quite, there is 
a tendency that way. We have not any definitely appointed committees or p imehayats 
but there is an inclination in that direction. 

Hon'ble'Sir Fazulbkoy Currimbhoy . — How many workers do you employ in your 
concern ? About 4,000. 

And they all live in this settlement ? —No, they don’t all live in our settlement ; not 
more than half live in the settlement. 

Where do the other half live ? — Mostly in their own houses in the bazar. 

Are they very anxious to live in the settlement ? -Not those who own houses in the 
bazar. They don’t want to come. At first they did not want to come at all, and not more 
than 12 houses were occupied for the first year. 

Do you work more than eleven hours ? —At present we work the entire 24 hours. 
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Out of that how many do they work in the factory ? — Ton hours. They are not absent 
from their work more than one hour out of tho 11. 

That is to give thorn time for meals ?— No, to smoke, drink water, etc. 

Do many loiter about for the purpose of drinking wntor, smoking their bircea, etc. ]— 
Only within the permitted intervals. 

Do you work with a double shift at night ? — Two shifts, at present. 

How many hours shifts have you got ?— Tho night shift is about ten honrs. 

Do your workmen spend a lot of their money in drink ?•— No, I don’t think they are 
given to drink. 

You have no liquor shops near your premises ?— There is one not far away. 

Are your workmen brought by tho jobbers ? — No, we obtain them ourselves. In time 
of great scarcity of labour, wo have gone so far ns to offer a bribe of, say, one rupee or more 
per head for bringing in new workers. 

You have not experienced strikes in your mills very often ?— We have had strikes. 

For higher wages only ?— Well, not wholly for wages ; sometimes they would strike, 
say, for getting a little more holiday. They want more timo to themselves. That is quite 
reasonable. Then again there might be a revision of rates for piece-work. Most piece- 
work rates have been revised repeatedly. Once wo have sufficient experience in running 
departments on piece rates, we find that to be consistent certain rates need to be increased, 
and others lowered, and in order to redtico such inequalities in ratos, we niter them, and 
a mild strike probably results. 

In the case of carders, spinners or weavers promoted from the men, don’t the latter 
some times give trouble in demanding their removal ?— No, the men are really wel 
behaved. They are not treated badly. 

What do you think about compulsory education for tho children of mill hands ; are you 
for that legislation ? — They don't want to go to school. 

Do you want that it should bo made compulsory by legislation ?— I don’t think the 
time is ripe for that. 

Eon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—To what do you ascribe this superior efficiency 
of the English workman as compared with that of the Indian workman. Is it not 
to the better education that the English workman has received ? — I think it is due to a great 
many things ; to a higher standard of intelligence on tho part of tho worker, which, in turn 
is due to tnc training that ho has had, and also to the fact thnt he has inherited it from 
his forefathers, just as a blacksmith here is born a blcksmith. 

Do you think that without any education, i. o., by nature, the English workman is more 
intelligent than an Indian of corresponding status ? — As a general rule they are. 

Do you remember Macaulay’s description of tho difference which education brought abou 
in the intelligence of Scotchmen ? — I am not strong in Macaulay. 

I will help you to remember it, Sir Aloxandor. In a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons in 1847, Macaulay said that a hundred and fifty years ago the name of Scotchmen 
was uttered in England with contempt. But that sometime after the parish schools bad 
been established all over Scotland, an improvement such as the world bad never seen took 
place in the moral and intellectual claracter of the people, and that wherever the Scotchman 
went he rose to tho top as . surely as oil rises to the top of waterl Macaulay ascribed the 
difference to the fact that education had been made compulsory ? — Was not Macaulay born 
{n India? — Education was not compulsory in England in his days. 

He lived the greater part of his lifo in England. Do you think that the intelligence - 
of the Scotchman has been improved by education ? — No doubt in the days when they were 
cattle-stealers they were not so intelligent in a civilized way as they* became after the 
parish school was introduced. 

% 

In England education is compulsory for every boy and girl ?— It is believed to be, but 
I understand there are ways of evading it just as vaccination is evaded. 

Do you think one per cent, escape it ? — I am not able to give you the percentage. 

Do you think 5 per cent, escape it? — I don’t know. 
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From the age of six up to fourteen years every boy and girl in England has to be at 
school ? — I believe they usually start at about the age of six. In regard to finishing at the 
age of fourteen it depends on what standards they have passed. I think nowadays they have 
what is called " Nature Study ” which is very elementary natural science. 

And also elementary physics and elementary chemistry — Not as part of the primary. 

Don’t you think that eight years of education in the primary course, such as obtains in 
England, accounts for nearly all the difference which you find between the Indian and the 
English workman ? — I cannot agree with that. 

Do you think it accounts for half? — I don’t want to be tie’d down to a proportion 
but I feel satisfied that it is not. I myself have observed a considerable falling off in the 
standard of elementary education in Scotland at least. 

But you think that to some extent the difference is due to education ? — That is one 
of the points I started by predicating. 

You say that if you raise the standard of comfort generally among the workmen, that 
will give a great impetus to their improving themselves ? — That is the usual course of 
improvement. 

Don’t you think that the standard of comfort would be raised if you gave them educa- 
tion, some ideas to think of ? — I think they would prefer higher pay, and do without the 
education for a bit. 

But you yourself say that the prospects of higher wages seem to have failed in the 
Way of affording stimulation ? — That is my observation, 1 may be wrong. 

Don’t you think, therefore, that the necessary impetus may be given by education ? 
— I am inclined to think that if you raise the standard of comfort, they will feel higher wages 
an incentive. 

You have found that the Indian Christians are showing signs of improving as work- 
men 1 — I do, 

To what do you ascribe it ? May it not be due to the fact that, as a class, they receive 
much better education than the general mass of the population ? — I think that has partly 
to do with it, but they have also been associated with very self-sacrificing conscientious men 
as missionaries whom they naturally try to emulate. I think that influence has been at 
work. It may be unconscious to some extent, but I think it is having an effect. 

But you know that among Indian Christians the percentage of the school going popular 
tion actually at school is very much higher than among the rest of the population ? — I think 
it is very probable, because the others won’t go to school. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H- Stewart . — Would you not ascribe the greater efficiency of labour 
-at homo, as compared with India, partly to climatic influences? — No doubt that has some- 
thing to do with it. It is a question of sustained effort, but I would rather work herein 
the cold weather than work at home in the summer. 

And therefore of physique ? — Quite so. The average weight of a worker here is only 
about 100 lbs. 

In your model village which wo saw this morning you have a bazar ? — Yes. 

Which is managed by the workers themselves ? — Yes, 

Under a certain amount of supervision ? — Yes. 

Can they purchase other things than food, their clothing for instance ? — Yes! 

Have you tried any other moans of encouraging habits of saving and thrift among 
workers? — We try to make saving compulsory. We have a system of paying gratuities. 
We classify all our workers into first, second and third class, and tbo3e who put in what 
we call the qualifying attendances during the year, get, for the first class, three months’ 
pay, for the second two months’ and for the third, one month’s as gratuities at the end of the 
year, i.e., we do not pay them the cash but put the amount to the credit of their account. 

Do you allow them any interest ? —Yes. 

In reality you have] started a sort .of savings bank ?— Yes, a compulsory system of 
saving. 

Hon’ble Sir R, JV. Mookerjee. — The average physique of an English labourer 
is greater than that of an Indian labourer ? — Yes. 
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! ■ ■' Don’t you think that is clue to climato ?— To climate,^ race, and the food that is eaten. 

' Sere the workers say, “ I am not strong, I don’t eat' beef.” 

Generally speaking, they cannot afford to e.U ! beef or meat ?— No ; perhaps not. 

- What is your experience since you bogan work in this country ; are not the wages of 
labourers gradually increasing ? — Undoubtedly. 

By^ what percentage up to now, during the last twenty years? — I think the wages 
have nearly doubled during the past thirty years. 

< And their standard of living has increased proportionately ?— I presume there has 
'-been a certain increase. I think they cat more sweetmeats than they used to do. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson.— You spoke of the work of the Indian worker being one-third or 
/ one-fourth of tho British worker. As a general statement, what would you say was the 
relative cost of labour per piece?— If you measure the cost of labour in terms of its 
efficiency, I don’t think there is much difference. For work of a certain value you pay 
nearly the same hero as you do at homo, You will probably remember that Thomas 
Brassey found that no matter in what part of tho world he made a railway, if he paid 4 cl. 
a day or 4 dollars a day to the workmen, the cost of tho railway was tho same ; in other 
words, for 4d. he got 4 d. worth. 

You require greater capital is your labour if loss efficient ? — You take all such faotors 
into consideration ? — Yes. 

- Do you think that improvement can bo promoted by legislation ? — I am doubtful, very 
doubtful. 

You say that your own hours of labour were shorter before the recent legislation, and 
I take it from that that you are in favour of shorter hours than the present hours sanctioned 
by legislation. Would further reduction by legislation bo advantageous ? — I don’t know. 
I don’t think myself that the present hours that the Factory Act permits us to work are 
too long for the average worker. They would be too long if they worked all tho time, but 
the employee does not work all the time. 

Does a factory stop for dinner, or does it run during dinnor too ?— We stop for one 
hour in the middle of the day in certain months, and two hours during the hot weather 
months. 

You say that the workers take their day meal outside ? — A great many of them do not 
take any meals during tho day. They may tako a handful of gram or a few sweets, but as a 
meal they don’t tako anything. A great many take their one meal at night before going to 
bed, as they say it helps thorn to sleep better. 

I take it from what you replied to the Pandit that there would be more demand for 
education if we created an improved environment ! — 1 think that improvement in environ- 
ment would tend unconsciously to help them to seek for education. 

How far, in your opinion, could manual training be introduced at an early stage in the 
general education scheme? — I don’t doubt that manual training of children, in anticipation 
of their becoming factory workers, can be done. You will probably find the best illustra- 
tion of that in Madras, but here I don’t think we have arrived at a stage where it would 
be feasible to apply it, inasmuch ns you would have to get your teachers first of all and, 
as far as we are concerned, we havo no half-timers. The best material to operate upon 
would be half-timers. 

You have no half-timers for reasons peculiar to your own factory ? — We came to the 
conclusion many years ago that the trouble of carrying out the half-time system was more 
than it was worth, and we have not adopted it. 

Ho you think that half-time would be an aid to education ?— I would nor go so far as 
that, but think that the unemployed half-time would be best utilized ingoing to school. In 
our early days when we had half-timers, we kept a schoolmaster on the premises. 

. Would the enforcement of that system of education for the factory workor, viz, 
having the half-time available for educational purposes either in the factory or elsewhere, 
do good?— I think it would do good. I think it would be perfectly safe to lay down that 
half-timers must spend a certain number of hours in school. 

I understand you would make education compulsory in that case ? Yes. 

Would you go further and make half-time compulsory for the sake of education ?— No’ 
I would not do that. 
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Mr. A.^Chatterlon .— What is the common practice in Cawnpore in regard to the 
frequency with which wages are paid ? — We pay every fortnight, i.e., the wages that are 
paid to-day are for the two weeks ending last Saturday. 

Is that a common practice in Cawnpore ? — I don’t think anybody else does it 

They pay monthly ? — To a large extent. 

Do you think there is an advantage, commensurate with the trouble, in paying fort- 
nightly? — I cannot really say that I have recognized any feelings of gratitude to us for 
having made the change. ... • 

Are your workmen much in the hands of money-lenders ?— According to repute they 
are a good deal.- 

You said that you had a fund into which bonuses were paid for regular attendances. 
Do you from this fund make advances to workers for extraordinary expenditure ? — N o, bub 
we have just made special advances to, a great number of them in order to enable them to 
buy War Saving Certificates. ' , 

From the Provident Fund do you allow them to get advances for extraordinary expend- 
iture, such as marriages, etc., so as to avoid their going to money-lenders? — No, they 
go to the Co-operative Credit Society for loans. 

Have you got a Co-operative Credit Society? — That' is part of the scheme. 

‘ Do they largely avail themselves of that? — They would all .like to get advances, 
because the conditions are much less onerous than if they were obliged to have recourse to 
the money-lender. 

> 

If they get advances from the Co-operative Society, are these deducted from their 
‘wages ? — No, we have nothing to do with that. It is quite possible that if the Co-operative 
Society came to us and said they were having difficulty, we might apply the screw. 

Hon’ble Sir R. N Moolcerjee . — Can you tell us from experience or knowledge how the 
cost of a piece of work in an Indian factory compares with the cost of a similar piece of 
work iu an European factory? I 1 mean from the commercial point of view?— I don’t 
think there is much difference. 

Inefficient labour does not stand in the way of manufacture in this country as compared 
■with other countries as far as the cost is concerned ? — I don’t think there is really much 
‘difference, taking quality into account. 

Dr. KHophinson . — In any provident system that might be set up in an Indian factory 
do you think that, as in England, there would be objection on the part of employees to 
the employer knowing too much of their financial resources? For instance, I speak of my 
own workmen. The men do not like to bank with their own firm ; they prefer to bank 
somewhere else, so as to have their financial . resources • kept to themselves ? — Tn ©ur case 
they come to us rather than go elsewhere. 

In regard to the purchase of War Certificates, was there any compulsion exercised in 
this matter ? — We did not bring any pressure to bear. We gave them the opportunity and 
they availed themselves of it , 

You obtained the certificates for them? — We sent the money home and will give them 
the certificates when they come. We have made it fairly easy for them. 

Hon’ble Sir Fasulbhoy Currimbhoy . — About your Provident Fund, what is the 
percentage of wages? You say you deduct so much per cent, from their wages? — I did 
not say that. 

What s the Provident Fund?— The Provident Fund is not dependant upon any contri- 
bution from the workers ; it is a purely gratuitous payment from us. If a first class man 
is not absent for more than three weeks in the year, he gets three months’ pay, a second 
class man gets two months;’ and a third class gets one month. A salary of Rs. 60 per 
month is the limit ; those above that participate in a separate fund, to which they contri- 
bute one anna in the rupee of their wages and the company doe3 the same. Interest at 
5 per cent, on the whole is credited half-yearly. 

President. — Did you tell the Hon’ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee that wages had gone up 
100 per cent, during the last thirty years ? — I think wage3 have just about doubled iu 
that time. 

Did you uot also tell me that there was no, corresponding increase in efficiency ? — I 
did not mean to say that. 
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- Don’t you think that is clue to climate ? — To climate, race, and the food that is eaten. 
Here the workers say, “ I am not strong, I don’t eat' beef,’’ 

Generally speaking, they cannot afford to eat' beef or meat? — No; perhaps not. 

- What' is your experience since you began work in this country; are not the wages of 
labourers gradually increasing ? — Undoubtedly. 

•- . By. what percentage up to now, during the last twenty years? — I think the wages 

have nearly doubled during the past thirty years. - • - ” • 

And their standard of living has increased proportionately? — I presume there has 
been a certain increase. I think they eat more sweetmeats than they used to do. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — You spoke of the work of the Indian worker being one-third or 
one-fourth of the British worker. As a general statement, what would you say was the 
relative cost of labour per piece? — If you measure the cost of labour in terms of its 
efficiency, I don’t think there is much difference. For work of a certain value you pay 
nearly the same here as you do at home. You will probably remember that Thomas 
Brassey found that no matter in what part of the world he made a railway, if he paid 4 d. 
a day or 4 dollars a day to the workmen, the cost of the railway was the same ; in other 
words, for 4cZ. he got 4 d. worth. 

You require greater capital is your • labour if loss efficient ? — You take all such faotors 
into consideration ? — Yes. 

» ' Do you think that improvement can be promoted by legislation ? — I am doubtful, very 
doubtful. ,, 

You say that your own hours of labour were shorter before the recent legislation, and 
I take it from that that you are in favour of shorter hours than the present hours sanctioned 
by legislation. Would further reduction by legislation be advantageous ? — I don’t know. 
I don’t think myself that the present hours that the Factory Act permits us to work are 
too long for the averago worker. They would be too long if they worked all the time, but 
the employee does not work all the time. 

Does a factory stop for dinner, or does it run during dinner too ? — We stop for one 
hour in the middle of the day in certain months, and two hours during the hot weather 
months. 

You say that the workers take their day meal outside ? — A great many of them do not 
take any meals during tho day. They may take a handful of gram or a few sweets, but as a 
meal they don’t take anything. A great many take their one meal at night before going to 
bed, as they say it helps them to sleep better. 

I take it from what you replied to the Pandit that there would be more demand for 
education if we created an improved environment ? — I think that improvement in environ- 
ment w'ould tend unconsciously to help them to seek for education. 

How far, in your opinion, could manual training be introduced at an early stage in the 
general education scheme ? — I don't doubt that manual training of children, in anticipation 
of their becoming factory workers, can be done. You will probably find the best illustra- 
tion of that in Madras, but here I don’t think we have arrived at a stage where it would 
be feasible to apply it, inasmuch as you would have to get your teachers first of all and, 
as far as we are concerned, we have no half-timers. The best material to operate upon 
would be half-timers. 

You have no half-timers for reasons peculiar to your own factory ? — We came to the 
conclusion many years ago that the trouble of carrying out the half-time system was more 
than it was worth, and we have not adopted it. 

Do you think that half-time would be an aid to education? — I would nor go so far as 
that, but think that the unemployed half-time would be best utilized in going to school. In 
our early days when we hf\d half-timers, we kept a schoolmaster on the premises. 

_ Would the enforcement of that system of education for the factory worker, viz. 
having the half-time available for educational purposes either in the factory or elsewhere, 
do good ? — I think it would do good. I think it would be perfectly safe to lay down that 
half-timers must spend a certain number of hours in school. 

I understand you would make education compulsory in that case ? — Yes. 

Would you go further and make half-time compulsory for the sake of education?— No’ 
I would not do that. 
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Mr. A. x Chatterlon. — What is the common practice in Cawnpore in regard to the 
frequency with which wages are paid? — We pay every fortnight, i.e., the wages that are 
paid to-day are for the two weeks ending last Saturday, 

Is that a common practice in Cawnpore 1 — I don’t think anybody else does it 

They pay monthly ? — To a large extent. 

Do you think there is an advantage, commensurate with the trouble, in paying fort- 
nightly ? — I cannot really say that I have recognized any feelings of gratitude to us for 
having made the change. 

Are your workmen much in the hands of money-lenders'? — According to repute they 
are a good deal. 

You said that you had a fund into which bonuses were paid for regular attendances. 

Do you from this fund make advances to workers for extraordinary expenditure ? — No, bub 
we have just made special advances to a great number of them in order to enable them to 
buy War Saving Certificates. 

From the Provident Fund do yon allow them to get advances for extraordinary expend- 
iture, such as marriages, etc., so as to avoid their going to money-lendeis ?■— No, they 
go to the Co-operative Credit Society for loans. 0 

Have you got a Co-operative Credit Society ?-— That is part of the scheme. 

Do they largely avail themselves of that J — They would all like to get advances, 
because the conditions are much less onerous than if they were obliged to have recourse to 
the money-lender. 

If they get advances from the Co-operative Society, are these deducted from their 
wages ? — No, wc have nothing to do with that. It is quite possible that if the Co-operative 
Society came to us and said they were having difficulty, we might apply the screw. 

JETon'ble Sir R. N Mookerjee . — Can you tell us from experience or knowledge how the 
cost of a piece of work in an Indian factory compares with the cost of a similar piece of 
work in an European factory ? I‘ mean from the commercial point of view ? — 1 don’t 
think there is much difference. 

Inefficient labour does not stand in the way of manufacture in this country as compared 
with other countries as far as the cost is concerned ? — I don’t think there is really much 
difference, taking quality into account. 

Dr. E.Hopkinion . — In any provident system that might be set up in an Indian factory 
do you think that, as in England, there would he objection on the part of employees to 
the employer knowing too much of their financial resources? For instance, I speak of my 
own workmen. The men do not like to bank with their own firm ; they prefer to bank 
somewhere else, so as to have their financial resources • kept to themselves ? — Tn eur case 
they come to us rather than go elsewhere. 

In regard to the purchase of War Certificates, was there any compulsion exercised in 
this matter ? — We did not bring any pressure to hear. We gave them the opportunity and 
they availed themselves of it. 

You obtained the certificates for them? — We sent the money home and will give them 
the certificates when they come. We have made it fairly easy for them. 

Eon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Gurrimbhoy . — About your Provident Fund, what is the 
percentage of wages? You say you deduct so much per cent, from their wages? — I did 
not say that. 

What s the Provident Fund? — The Provident Fund is not dependant upon any contri- 
bution from the workers; it is a purely gratuitous payment from us. If a first class man 
is not absent for more than three weeks in the year, he gets three months’ pay, a second 
class man gets two months,’ and a third class gets one month. A salary of Bs. 50 per 
month is the limit ; those above that participate in a separate fund, to which they contri- 
bute one anna in the rupee of their wages and tho company does the same. Interest at 
5 per cent, on the whole is credited half-yearly. 

President. — Did you tell the Hon’ble Sir R. N. Moojrerjee that wages had gone up 
100 per cent, during the last thirty years ? — I think; wages' have just about doubled in 
that time. 

Did you not also tell me that there was no corresponding increase in efficiency ? — I 
did not mean to say that. 
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What would you consider the improvement inefficiency? — It is not 100 per cent. I 
will go so far as that; but I think there has been an increase in efficiency. 

You also believe that the way in which a man lives, his taste in living, help indirectly 
in improving his efficiency ? — Yos, I do. 

Do you think that if a man is working for oleven hours a day, that he has any tirno 
left to improve his surroundings or make his life a happy one in any way ? — They don’t 
really work that timo. If thoy did they might be played out before the end of the day. 

You don't think if they had a shorter day, together with facilities for education, it 
would in the long run improvo their efficiency? — I think it probably would. 

Do you think that any change like that could bo brought about gradually ? — I think 
that instead of pushing education, increase the standard of living, and the education would 
come of itself. 

Have you real hope that within the next five or ten years there will bo a marked 
change in that direction ?— I don’t think it will bo so quickly as that. It will be a slow 
process. 

Would it give you much trouble, or would it bo possible for you to give us a short 
account written out, of the system adopted in your Labour Settlement, together with the 
system adopted for your Provident Fund ? You know the system adopted in the Carnatic 
Mills in Madras; yours probably resembles that ?— Probably ; they manage theirs very well. 
I shall be very pleased to amplify what I have said about our housing arrangements and 
Provident Fund.* 

Hon’blc Sir F. H. Stewart. — You say that wages have probably doubled during the 
last thirty years. Can you estimate how much the cost, of living has increased ? — I 
should think that the cost of living— the necessities of life— is not up more than 25 °/a. I am 
speaking very generally. 

President. — For this province only?— Yes, that is as far as I know myself. 

Wo would very much like to hear your views on technical education ? — It is highly 
desirable first to know what one means by technical education. With regard to what in 
these parts is spoken of as industrial education, I don’t think that the time is ripe for 
introducing a system, a national system of technical education inasmuch as in this part of 
the country at least, general education has to bo taken in hand first, and you cannot, without 
preparing the ground by general education, introduce any, system of technical education 
with much hope of success. 

Similarly, the question of teachors is a most important one. There are some schools 
in these provinces that arc doing well, and I think they are doing well largely because of 
the teachers. At Gorakhpur, for example, there is a very excellent school run in connection 
with the Bengal and Northwestern Railway. I think the success is largely due to the 
teacher who is an enthusiast. ELe runs the school because he loves his work, but any techni- 
cal school must be run just as a factory would be run. A school or a college or an 
university is merely an organization for turning out a certain product, and if nobody 
wants that product, there is no use in turning it out. 

It seems to me there is moro room, in connection with metal and wood-working, than 
in relation to, say, textile industries for developing technical education, and that has been 
shown by the comparative success of the schools that are associated with railway work- 
shops. Such schools have been successful in a very gratifying degree. In the case of a techni- 
cal school for textile industries, the conditions are not nearly as favourable. The pupils 
that go to the railway technical schools aro practically guaranteed jobs at the end of their 
time, and they get higher pay than those who have not gone through these schools. I don’t 
think there is any possibility, for a long time to come, lor guaranteeing employment to the 
output of technical schools devoted to textile industries. Most boys who go to school or 
college here think that it is a step to some sort of Government post, and when the course is 
finished, instead of looking for work for themselves, they say, “Now you have put me 
through all this, what are you going to give me to do? ” 

Hon'ble Pandit M. M. Alalaviya. — You have spoken about industrial schools in these 
provinces. Have you seen the Government Technical School at Lucknow ? — Yes. 

And also the one at Bareilly ? No. 

You think that a general education is a sine qua non for giving technical or 
industrial education ? — I think so. 


•Supplementary note not received at timo of going to pross. 
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Assuming that a general education is provided for you think there would he no objec- 
tion to giving industrial education in a large measure ?— In no case would there be objec- 
tion, if you had material to work upon. 

The lack of teachers, is that not diminishing ; arc you not finding more teachers 
capable of imparting industrial education ? — I dare siy but it may be that efficiency is not 
increasing. 

Of the teachers ? — Yes. 

You think there are not sufficient efficient teachers ? — A teacher has to he built in 
a particular way, and it does not follow that because a man possesses a certain amount 
of knowledge that he can impart that knowledge to others. 

Then you would employ better teachers for imparting technical and inlnstrial educa- 
tion ?— I would look for them. 

Is there not a good deal of textile work being done in these provinces, both woollen 
and cotton ?— A good deal. 

Yours is the second largest Woollen Mill in the world ? — I believe so. 

Don’t you think that if you had a textile school to teach the processes of dyeing, 
bleaching, etc., you would have more efficient workmen ? — That is what we are doing- 
in our factory ; we are teaching them to weave, dye, etc. 

Suppose there were other schools established ; don’t you think if the students were to 
go in for a course of training in the different departments of the textile industry they 
would be better workmen than those you have at present? - I don’t suppose that they 
would work in any factory. They would want to bo foremen. A weaver who lias picked 
up his weaving in school does not enter a factory to work a loom ; he wants to become a 
foreman. 

Assume that he is willing to start in a humbler position, with the object of rising to a 
foreman’s position, would he not be a more efficient worker than workmen you are getting 
at present ?— -He ought to he. 

You are aware that in almost all civilised countries now, a large number of technical 
schools are established to impart instruction, both technical and industrial. Don’t you 
think that the time has come when India also should have provision for such education on 
a larger scale than exists at present? — I don’t think it is urgent. 

But it will be an advantage to have provision for such education on a larger scale? — 
Naturally you look for certain evolution in all processes. I take it that the time will 
come when conditions in India will be more on a level with other countries. 

Has not the uumber of cotton mills increased within the last twenty years ? — There has 
been a very considerable increase. 

And they afford room in an increasing measure for employing men who have been 
trained in industrial and technical schools ? — In places like Bombay and Ahmedabad that 
is true. 

Do you know that several mills in these provinces have to import workmen who 
have been trained in Bombay, in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute to work here in 
these provinces ? — It is not within my knowledge. 

Dr. E. Ilophineon . — Can you, within your own factory, train Indians to become 
sufficiently skilled to become supervisors or foremen? — We get a certain number who 
show ability and cm bo trained to act more or le3s as foremen. We select them 
from the workers. There are a few who, we find, are worth looking after, and 
encouraging. 

You give them special advantages ? — Yes. 

But I suppose you have to supplement these by bringing out men from England ? — In 
every department we need to have home supervision. 

Still you think the time may come when the number of Indians who are training for 
responsible posts will be largely increased ? — You will never do without a certain element; 
of European supervision. When I say “ never, ” perhaps it is too strong a word, but I 
don’t see the time. 

Have you, within your experience, ever obtained Indians for responsible posts, who 
have had Iudian University education ? —We have no experience of that typs of man. 
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And you have formed no opinions about that from general observation ?— No. 

Mr. A. Ghatterton. — You don’t take apprentices from the better classes ?— We have 
no apprentices. We only pick out men who have shown a capacity for good work. They 
como to us as general workers at first. 

Have you any experience of graduates who have been sent to Europe for technical 
training ?— We have had one such in our laboratory for a coup'e of years, but we have not 
employed any ourselves. We merely found employment for him at the request of 
Government while he was waiting for his substantive post. He showed that he had made 
good use of his opportunities in Europe. 

Do you think that the scheme of sending men from the mills here to Europe for train- 
ing a satisfactory one ? — I think it is fairly futile. 

President. Have you in your work found yourself handicapped for want of facilities 

for scientific and technological research in connection with your raw materials or process- 
es of treatment ; have you found that you have insufficient facilities in this country for 
anything of that kind, and have you wanted such things ? — We have had occasions when 
we wished we had such facilities. 

What kind of subjects would you have liked to have had research help in ? — Largely 
chemical, relating to dyeing in particular. A certain amount of physics also would be of 
value. At the present moment there is a very exhaustive enquiry going on in Leeds as to 
the effect of the electrification of wool. We have been up against that problem ever since 
we started. 

And you would have liked to have had some scientific official to help you in your 
problems here ? — We would have liked to have carried on investigations on our own 
account. 

Supposing that Government had a staff of men of that type ; could you employ men of 
that kind In your mills, with the understanding that their results might be published for 
general information ? — I don’t think we have enough work for such a man. 

But an occasional man? — In that case if the enquiry were carried on with reference to 
our own particular work we would rather tho results were not published to go elsewhere. 

Would you object to the results being published in the usual blue-book form ? — I am 
not clear what ought to be done under these circumstances ; I am a little doubtful. I 
don’t believe in keeping secrets at all. One may know generally how a process should be 
carried out but the men in the mill will be the determining factor’ after all, when the 
time comes for working it, practically. 

You would not think it fair for the Government to lend you official assistance and then 
to bury the information ?— No, I would not. 

Have you any idea, say, in Cawnpore generally, if there would be many occasions 
where Government officials of the kind could be used ?— They could be used, but, as far 
as researoh work is concerned, my own idea is that it ought to be in' a separate institution, 
not split up among various districts, simply because it would bo done much more efficiently 
if for no other reason than that the staff could meet together and compare notes. An 
illustration of that would be the Badische concern at Ludwigshafen, one of the best organised 
on the face of the earth. They had probably 300 Research Chemists always working at 
something, and they met once a week under the presidency of the Director. Amongst 
other things they attacked the problem of preparing synthetic indigo, but in spite of their 
having available 300 searchers, it took them something like ?0 years to perfect their 
method. That is why, to my mind, smaller institutions are likely to be ineffective, and they 
should, more or less, be associated with the class of factory there is in the country. 

There are two very different ideas suggested for research organisation : one is that we 
have a central technological institution with or without the teaching. But we may put 
aside for the present any question of teaching and consider for the time being research 
facilities. We can either have this research done in provincial technical institutes, or one 
great central technological institution. That is one system. Another suggestion is this. 
Instead of having one central compound technological institute, we might have separate 
Imperial scientific departments, either for single subjects or for natural groups of 
subjects; for instance, instead of isolated chemists all over India, we might have one great 
chemical department with central headquarters and with subordinate laboratories 
distributed over the country merely for testing purposes, the main research work being 
done in the central laboratory. The head of the department would take care that his 
officers met him at frequent intervals for discussion of all their problems, for purposes of 
unifying their work and preventing overlapping, do you think it would be better to have 
a central compound technological institution, or would it be better to form natural groups 
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of subjects and bring them together for single treatment in one department for all India ? — 
Grouping of subjects for single treatment would be all right, but I would not have 
two men carrying on the same work. I would nob have one institute for chemists here 
and another for chemists at another place. I would have all the chemists in one place. 

Hon’ble l’andit M- M. Malaviya . — Have you seen the Nagpore Empress Cotton 
Mills ? — I have been over them. 

That is managed by Sir Bazonjee Dhadabhoy? — Yes. 

He has been managing it for the last 25 years and more ? —Quite that. 

Do you think his management has been efficient ?— It is quite good. 

You are a part proprietor of the Cawnpore Woollen Mills ?— I am one of the fortu- 
nate shareholders. 

And also of the Dhariwal Mills?— -I am a shareholder in the Dhariwal Company. 

Do the Cawnpore Woollen Mills hold the largest shares of the cotton mills ? — Tney 
have invested some of their savings in it, as well as in other Cawnpore concerns. 

How long have the Cawnpore Woollen Mills existed? — 40 years. 

And the Dhariwal ? — About 36 years. 

These two are practically one and the same concern, a joint concern ? — No, they are 
separate companies. 

What is the capital of the Woollen Mills? — What has that got to do with it ? 

If you have any objections, don’t answer, say so ? — If you will tell me what capital is 
meant, I will answer your question. 

The share capital ? — The share capital is 55 lakhs. 

Have you raised it recently ? — Yes. 

Last year ? — I think so. 

To what; what is it now ? — I don’t think I should answer these questions. 

Very well, you’ll see why I wanted this information. When the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills were started, were they started by Europeans only, or Were there Indians also on it ? — 
Europeans only. 

There were no Indians? — Not one. 

Are there any Indian shareholders now on it ? — There are some. 

Do yon encourage Indians to take shares in the Mills ? — I don’t use any sort of 
influence upon Indians and their investments. 

Are transfers of shares in favour of Indians refused ? — Not qua Indian. 

Is there an article in the Memorandum of your Association — there is in some— which 
gives power to the Directors to refuse to recognise a transfer of shares ? — That is a very 
common provision. 

And there is one in yours ? — There is. That is one of the commonest pro visions. 

Without telling me the amount that you raised last year, will you please tell me if you 
advertised your shares when you raised your capital ? — No, there was no need as it is one 
of the restrictions of a private company that it must not advertise for capital. Some of 
the new capital was allotted to Indians. 

You have said that you had one Indian who had worked in your mills for two years. 
Except that one gentleman, have you never had an Indian workman as an officer in your 
mills during the last 40 years ? — Wc have had a number of Indians working as officers in 
our mills, I think hundreds. 

I mean of the grade above Rs. 200 ? — We have never had any over Ks. 200. 

'A question has been raised whether the power to refuse to recognise transfer of shares 
is legal, and that is why- 1 have asked you about it? — It is perfectly legal. 

Hon’ble Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbhoy . — You said just now that without European 
management at the top that a concern cannot be managed well ? — That is my own personal 
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opinion. I don’t say that the native docs not exist who can do it, but lie uas not come 
under my notice. 

Do you know that Tata’s Central India Mill is entirely managed by Indians, and is the 
best Mill in Jndia, and that their 500-Rupee share is now Rs. 2,800 ? -I don’t think 
Cawnpore need be ashamed of comparison with the Central India Mill. 

It might be that some Indians gradually are improving. They can manage if they 
become efficient ?— I don’t say that it is impossible, but only that it is not usual. Are there 
any other mills ?— There are .six or seven in Bombay which arc entirely managed by 
Indians, and the share value of these mills is at least three times their original value ? — I 
am very glad to know it. 

President. — What other subjects would you like to bring to our notice ?— The question 
of indenting for Government stores. As regards this, it seems to me that the India 
Office store system is a good deal to blame for the slowness with which India 
has developed industrially, because whether the indenting officer is conscious of it 
or not, the fact of his getting stores from the India Office results in this, that there 
no one to whom he distributes stores sent out by the India Office is entitled to complain 
of them. It is quite sufficient, when the indenting officer receives a complaint if he 
can say that the goods came from the India Office. That is final. Now if the goods 
had been bought locally and fault were found with them, the head of the department 
might say, in eflect, “ why the dence did you accept the stuff from (say ' Martin & Co?" That 
is very natural. A a matter of fact an officer— a very highly placed officer~did once say 
'to me that was a reason for not buying locally inasmuch as it gave rise to endless criticism. 

There is another difficulty that the local manufacturer has to meet, and that is the 
question of tests. Now most of the tests that are made on materials in this country are 
tests that quite honestly are intended to be those that apply at homo. That is the oiigin of 
many of the tests that have been adopted in India. I have known cases in which goods made in 
this country did not come up to the official test although as good as could be made and were 
1 ejected in consequence. Iu desperation the contractor ashed for a sample of the material 
that did comply with the official standard. It could not be produced. Whether it was due to 
a wrong standard having been adopted, or to climatic deterioration, I don’t know, but it is 
a fact that the department failed to produce a sample that could stand the tests. 

President. — What was the material? — It was rvoollen goods. 

(Witness continuing.)— All Government departments have a sort of idea that it is their 
duty and their function to encourage competition as they term it. If one offers to supply the 
whole of the requirements of a particular line, they say, “ No we cannot give the whole order 
to one contractor ; if we did we would be in his hands entirely in future. We must split 
up and give a portion to some other man even at a higher price just to keep him going. ” 
What is the nett result ? — It means that the price is actually raised against Government, 
because if one concern is capable of giving the whole supply, it will do it cheaper naturally. 
It is quite wrong to think that Government would be iu the hands of one any contractor 
because there is always the home market to fall back upon as protection from excessive 
prices. . - 

President. — Don’t you think that the local officer is unwilling to purchase goods made 
in the country because he fears the responsibility of having himself to check the quality 
of the goods supplied ? — It is exactly what he does fear. 

And if he makes a bad bargain he is liable to various forms of insinuation. Do you think 
the difficulty could le got over if we had in India a purchasing department akin to the India 
Stores, so that the indents from different provinces might be gathered together and lumped 
into large orders, which would enable the seller to supply on a larger scale, and consequently 
to produce at cheaper rate ? Such a department -would also have a number of expert officers 
•who would check and pass the goods supplied ?— I think it would probably be an advantage 
especially if it were associated with a scheme for the Directors of Industries to make them- 
selves acquainted, not only with what their particular province could supply, but what 
Government needs. 

. . It would be tl;e business then of that Stores Purchasing department to get into touch 

with local Directors of Industries ? — Yes,' and more particularly if the whole scheme of 
Industries is organised into a separate department, so that you have either a Director- 
General of Industries, or perhaps a Member for Industry with the Government of India, 
who takes care that all the operations of the various Directors in the provinces are co- 
ordinated and so prevent overlapping. 

Do you think that most of the difficulties regarding the local purchases are duo to 
ignorance as to what Government wants, and what can be produced in the country, and do 
you also think that most of that ignorance might be removed if Government published every 
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year a Blue Book return of articles purchased in Europe in the previous years, together 
with prices, so far as prices can be given, and tho nature of the article ? — It would do good, 
especially if each consuming officer had in his office samples of those things of which samples 
could be kept. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson , — Assuming such a department was constituted, would it not be of 
great assistance in the purchase of Indian goods, if there were a recognised list of contractors 
for any -particular kind of goods on the books of that office, from which contractors only’ 
quotations could be obtained ? That is the list Sir Thomas speaks of. 

President.— No, I did not speak of it in that form. Dr. Hopkinson means a certain 
member of approved contractors. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — My suggestion is that such a list should be strictly limited to 
firms of approved capacity ? — I think that an excellent plan and would prevent a man 
taking a contract, say, for razors, and then going and buying at Gamage’s. We have tend- 
ered for goods and were not tho lowest tenderers, and did not get the contract, but all the 
same we supplied the goods. 

Do you think my suggestion of a list of approved contractors would give the Government 
of India a vory definite control over the quality of the goods supplied, in this way (hat if any 
contract, when improperly carried out, or any improper means were adopted to carry it out 
the contractor would be struck off the list ? — It would come to this that many of them would 
be struck off 1 

To go to back t o the instance of woollen goods, do you suggest that the test was a 
foolish or improper one, or too severe ? — All I suggest is that it was no test that could be 
applied in this country. We could not work up to it with the materials we had and they 
could not produce a sample supplied by the India Office that did work up to the test. 

Tho only conclusion to bo drawn from that was that those goods ought to have been 
bought in England ?— No, they ought not to have been bought in England, because the India 
Office purported to have been supplied up to the standard laid down. I had the material 
compared with that which came from the India Office, and the India Office goods also did 
not stand the test. 

President. — What is your opinion about Government pioneering industries ? — If 
Government is t o give assistance of any sort to industries, the best form of assistance would 
be by way of loan, precisly in tho same way that the Home Government have assisted 
British dyes. It seems to me that is the only sound way in which Government ^would 
be justified in giving financial assistance to an industry. I would be entirely 
opposed to Government becoming a shareholder. 

Would you add to that any form of Government control ? — Not Government control 
as regards expenditure. One of the conditions I would make is that the man who proposes to 
start an industry puts down as much money as Government is going to give. 

Would you have any kind of Government audit of accounts ? — No. In the event of a 
company an auditor is necessary in any case. 

Would you insist on that as a condition ? — I would. 

You would not like to have any more direct form of Government control such as a 
Government Director ? — No, Government have no men to spare for that. 

• Do you think that Government is now in a position to guarantee loans to industries 

in India, in view of the limited number of scientific and technical experts they have to 
advise them ? — I don’t think there is any call for that kind of assistance. 

You think that there are a good many industries in which Government could put 
their money at once ? — Yes, just as banks are accommodating. 

Would a joint stock bank put money into a new industry when there are no liquid 
assets to fall back upon V — They would want some lorm of security. 

Something that they could realise, but this is another story. Would an ordinary 
bank be able to judge of the prospects of an entirely new industry, and put money into 
it without being able to realise readly ? — If a man can show that there is a reasonable pros- 
pect of success, I don’t think existing banks would be unwilling to finance it. The reason 
I would nob be against Government assistance is that experience shows that nearly all 
pioneers lose money. 

That is why you want Government to give loans ? — Yes, because , pioneers won’t risk 
it. With few exceptions pioneers lose money. 
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Do you want Government to drop money in this way? — I don’t want them to drop money 
ultimately this enter prise might become a success ! only in the initial stages the promo- 
ters would drop money. Industries that have to be started de novo might look for a certain 
amount of support in the way of a Government loan. People are very chary of starting 
new industries, because when they look round they find that nearly everyone _ who has 
started an industry has lost money at the beginning. Every pioneer of industry in Cawn- 
pore has lost money but the tide usually turned after years of efiorf. 

What objections have you to a system of guaranteed dividends with or without refund 
to Government of the expenditure incurred in paying dividends at the guaranteed rate? — 

I don’t think that is a function of Government. 

Don’t you think that in a case of that kind it would be in the interest of the company 
to get rid of Government? — As a rule the rate is so low that the borrower is not anxious to 
get rid of the loan. 

You don’t approve of Government lending money indiscriminately in this way ? — 
No, I don’t. 

Do you approve of Government guaranteeing the purchase of products for limited 
periods? — Yes, but there are a great many so-called new industries which ought not to be 
started by amateurs. An industry may be a new industry in India, but a well-established 
industry elsewhere There is a case here in point in connection with the production of 
bichromates. This is manufactured at home, and I think it very foolish for anyone in this 
country who has not particular knowledge of that industry to start it. The proper way to 
do it would be to induce manufacturers at home to start a branch here. The manufacture of 
bichromates is going on in Cawnpore. I have in my pocket a sample of the chromite from 
Baluchistan that is boing used to make and the bichromate. Messrs. D. Waldie & Co. have 
taken up the manufacture of bichromate, more or less they must bo groping in the dark 'as to 
the proved technical methods. If Whites or Potters were induced to come here and start a 
factory with Government support it would cost Government less than the cost of bringing a 
new in dustry to fruition by making grants to encourage it. 

Would they come for biehromabe alone ? — That is for them to say. There would 
be at least a thousand tons a year in the way of demand in India. 

Dr. E. Hopkmson . — Taking that particular instance of chromates ; supposing it were 
feasible to induce a British firm to start the manufacture here in India, would you, from 
the point of view of Indian interests, make any regulation ns to tho capital being found' 
’argely in India, or as to the employment of Indian labour ? — I don’t think it would be feas- 
ible. India is a land where you need not expect favours. You have got to be entirely inde- 
pendent ot what I may call accidental advantages. If India wants to provide capital for 
such a thing, it ought to have the opportunity. But for efficiency’s sake it is not the best 
way to start any sort of industry by amateurs. 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—li an American firm produced bichromate of potash 
cheaper, you would let that firm establish itself here in preference to an English firm ? — 
I don’t know, I don’t think I would. 

Or a Japanese firm ?— I don’t think I would. 

(Witness contimiing).— In regard to tho question of the employment of natives, the 
Hon’ble Pandit has been very emphatic, and he seems to think there is a great opening for 
them. . You know the “ Tribune " of Lahore ? I havo here a copy in which appears this 
advertisement “ Wanted a young man of active habits, having a thorough experience in 
business to take over charge as Assistant Manager of my Cotton Factory, pay Bs. 25, and 
free quarters.” 

Honbla Pandit M. ill. Malaviy a,'- — Without a commentary from you, I cannot 
understand your presenting that cutting to the Commission ? — If you wish to use this, it is 
public property, and at your service. 

You offer it to the Commission ?— If it is of any use to you, you are welcome to it, 

( Witness continuing).— -I don’t know whether the question comes within the purview 
of the Commission, but. it is difficult everywhere to reconcile agricultural interests with 
puiely manufacturing interests. Every measure should be taken that seems feasible to 
increase the efficier^y of the agriculturist, and I have always thought that one of the ways 
would be by preventing the export of bones from India. That is one of the ideas that 
perhaps obsess me. Bones contain most of the phosphates that are taken out of the soil by 
crops and it would be an excellent thing if the export was prohibited, so that the phospho- 
ric acid could be returned to the soil. 
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President. — You would not like that done unless we can provide some way of absorb- 
ing these bones ? — I think it could bo done. 

You know that there is a good deal of employment given in connection with the collec- 
tion and grinding of these bones ? — Why not use the product on the tea gardens and sugar- 
estates, instead of exporting it 1 

Don’t you think it would be bettor to educate the people to ask for the bone meal or 
superphosphate rather than put on an artificial prohibition ? — I am not sure that I would 
not : I think I should force the education. 

You would then kill the present industry of bone meal-crushing ? — I think you could 
develop another one. You can start making steamed bone flour and incidentally calfs-foot 
jolly. 

You ought atso to encourage tho use of, say, mowha oil, for making ghee instead of 
using butter, and thus start the manufacture of margarine ? — That is another industry that 
should be encouraged. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya, — Do you think that even if the bone cannot be 
crushed at present in this country, its export should be prohibited, in order that it might 
be used later on ? — If you prevent export there will be no question about the crushing. 

President. — If you intorforo with the crushing of bones, the bones would not be 
collected. 


Witness No. 35. 

Lt.-CoL. F. 0. Lane, E.A., Superintendent, Harness and Saddlery Factory, Cawnpore. 

Written Evidence. 

Technical aid to industries. 

My only experience of a good institute for the purpose mentioned is in connection with 
the Herald’s Institute, Bermondsey, which has proved of great use to the leather trade in 
England. This Institute arranges classes of instruction in the theory and practice of tanning, 
currying, and dyeing. They have also acquired lately a small tannery whore all practical 
work is carried out. 

I am of opinion that a similar institute in In lia would bo of great use to the trade 
which remains undeveloped in spite of the enormous indigenous products which are obtain- 
able at rates far below those paid for similar products at homo. 

Training of labour and supervision. 

My experience has been that the only way in which methods of manufacture can be 
improved in this country is by the enlistment of experts from home as supervisors. 

Government organisation for the collection and distribution of 
’ Commercial Intelligence. 

Trade journals are always of great assistance, but as regards the leather trade it 
appears doubtful whether this has developed sufficiently in India to warrant the start of a 
trade journal. 

AT he remainder of Lt.-Col. Lane's written evidence was confidential. He did 

not give oral evidence .) 
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Witness No. 36. 

Mr, George A. John, Messrs. A. John and Company, Agra. 

(Air. George A. John did not submit written evidence.) 

Oral Evidence, 13th November, 1916 . 

President. — You Lave bad a good deal of experience in handling labour of different 
kinds for your ice factory, flour mills and weaving and ginning mills ? — Yes. 

You have also made provision for the mill hands having provided very good labour 
lines ?— Yes. 

Do you find that with these attractions and fairly good pay people are inclined to make 
either flour milling or cotton weaving their profession for life ? — They do. A great many of 
them do. In fact some of them get so much experience in the working of the thing that they 
start little concerns of their own and compete with us. That is in flour mills. There is n 
difference in the quality of the stuff. They make it cheaper and the bazar takes it. They 
compete with us in the lower grades. The poor people simply look to cheapness and the 
various stone mills grind wheat and barley mixed. 

So you find that the men are inclined to take to this as their life’s work ? — They do 
But there has been a great business of robbery among mills. Labour in one place is diverted 
to other places very soon. 

What I am asking is whether that labour is really confined to one kind of labour ? — It 
is confined. Many labourers after making money leave the mills for other jobs. There 
are mill hands enough for a large mill doing other work in the city. 

Is there any hope of the men becoming efficient in one particular line and improving- 
their present methods ? — I think they are improving. 

Where we can discover people who stick to one particular, lino, we can do much 
towards improving them ?— It is a life job really. Many work in families, father and mother 
and brother together. 

i 

You have schools for half-timers. How many attend ? — About 200. 

Is that a fair proportion of the number of the boys of that age ? — A very fair propor* 
tion. We give them clothes. The half-timer only gets Rs. 3 and Rs. 4 and his parents 
often say "why should he go to school. I want him to help me to earn something.’’ 

How long have these schools been running ? — Since 1913, 

There has been no time to test the question of their settling down ? — They are settling 
down. I can vouch for it. 

Have they improved ?— I do not know about that.- They come in numbers. It is- 
under Government and the Government prepare the curriculum. 

You provide the building and meet the pay of the staff? — Yes. The Government give 
Rs. 20 a month and the municipality Rs. 12-8-0. 

Dr. E. Hopkinson . — As regards teaching in the factory school do you teach any 
subjerts, such as weaving in addition to the ordinary primary education? — This is -what I 
should like. At present we have too much of the educative and very little of the technical. 
You cannot get carpenters hut any number of babus. We can get any number in the 
literary line. 

Would you like to have carpentiy taught? — That is what is wanted. We want 
technical qualifications. 

Could you not try the experiment yourself in connection with this teaching work and 
fit up a carpenter’s shop ? — In our mechanic’s shop there is Mr. Thornely. He is an expert 
mechanic and numbers of boys come as apprentices. They are five years under him as a 
rule. Before the five years are over, either the parents grumble or the boys go away. 
They do not stay to get a thorough education. Mr. Thornely is disgusted and begs us not 
to send any more. 

I understand the toys vlio go to the school, the half-timers, do stay with you? — They do 

You might find it of advantage if instead of spending their whole time on literary 
education, they might do some manual work like carpentry ? — They could do it. But they - 
will have to be paid for it. 
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'What I suggest is that concurrently with learning to read and write they might do 
some manual work? — I could propose it to the Education department. They have got 
certain curricula to which they have to adhere. I think that such a change would be 
very useful. 

Have you discussed anything of this kind with them ? — No. 

Do you think they would have any objection ? — I expect they will have, I could try 
it. 


You speak of apprentices being taken into the mechanics’ shop. Are they illiterate ? — 
Entirely illiterate. We got 2 or 3 who stayed the full time. They were very good. They 
could pick up anything. 

Do you think that want of education is in any way a disadvantage? — I do not think 
so. I think the more ignorant they are the more easily they are taught. Those who do not 
know to read and write have done very well. The father instructs his son in his profession 
from an early age and the boys have turned out very good workmen. 

Why do you say so? ■— I am only speaking from experience of what took place in our 
mills. 

In connection with the ginning business, I understand that you do not use the cotton 
that you gin and that you buy ginned cotton independently and that you sell the cotton 
you gin ? — We only gin for outsiders and do so on a commission basis. 

Hon’ ble Sir F. H. Stewart. — Taking Agra as an industrial centre, is it stationary or are 
there any signs of its developing ? — There is plenty of scope in Agra. But there is want of 
confidence and money. We started as managing agents to the Agra Spinning and Weaving 
Mills. Later we opened mills on our own account. We have done it one after the other, ana 
we have been helped a good deal by what we may call the credit system. Wo have got the 
plant from Lancashire on very easy terms. Even at present if we had the money we 
could do much more. Once there was a proposal of a paper mill here. All the big people 
got together and what they did was that every one wanted to be managing agent and 
nothing came out of it. The failure of Balph Douse and Son in Delhi spoiled the confidence 
of the people. 

Have you had any difficulty in obtaining banking facilities ? — It is very difficult. The 
banks would not help or encourago enterprises in any way. They only go on their principle 
of interest and' safety. The Bank of Bengal is a chartered bank and would not give you 
money on block. They will give you on stock and even then they take 25 per cent, margin 
for it. The Alliance Bank has been helping us a good deal and have always been very good to us. 
But for starting enterprises it wants rather high interest. The native banks are no good at 
all. Failures in the large Indian banks have frightened the general public, no one will 
deposit in an Indian bank. They are therefore unable to help industrial enterprise. 

It is not the business of the bank to get its money tied up in industrial plant 
and machinery ? — The banking would not help enterprise. It is only banking that can help. 
You cannot raise a limited company. There is no confidence. 

• * You have obtained more assistance from manufacturing firms in England than banks 
out here ? — The Alliance Bank has been very good. It is giving us a fair interest. 

Do you think there is room in India for the formation of an industrial corporation 
which would finance and develop industries ? — Certainly. 

Do you think that capital would be readily forthcoming ? — Most certainly. It is ^ mostly 
due to want of confidence. If the Delhi mills had succeeded the industry in Delhi would 
have been four times what it is now. 

Do you think that the industrial bank would induce confidence ? — Certainly. 

Are there any special trade difficulties here ? — The railways have been rather hard on 
us. They have not helped us. 

Hard on you individually or on Agra as compared with other places? — Individually in 
one way. ''■There are the North-Western Bailway and the East Indian Railway. When 
I am sending a wagon of cloth to CawnfOre and want a wagon at the usual rate, the East 
Indian Railway, say “ How do you expect the manufactured article at the same rate as raw 
yarn?” The North-Western Railway do just the opposite. Wheat is about 8 pies per 
maund dearer than the manufactured product. This has hit us very hard. 

Have you made any representations? — I wrote to Mr. Silver.' Ho applied to the 
authorities a dozen times. He got a letter saying that the company was considering the 
matter. 
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Can you give any otter instances ? — Yes, for instance, a merchant is sending many 
wagons of varn to Howrah at the present moment. He say3 “ plcaso book to Cawnporo 
and from there I will book to Howrah.” It is only about Re. 1-4-8 per maund, whilst from 
Agra direct to Howrah the East Indian Railway want over Rs. 2. 

President. — Are tho wheat freights to Agra from the Punjab higher than the freights 
from the Punjab towards Karachi ?— I do not say that. What I say is that the freight from 
Batinda to Agra for wheat is higher than for flour and one of the excuses that tho railway 
made is that if we wore to reduce tho price of wheat towards Agra they would lose their 
lead for Karachi. Again, in the case of the Rajputaua-Malwa Railway wo find that it is 
dearer to get cotton from Dosa to Agra direct than from Dosa to Bandikui and from 
Bandikui to Agra. When I reported the matter to Rajputana they said “ If I give you a 
direct lead, you send it to Cawnpore and we get no benefit." Tito changing involves much 
unnecessary trouble and we want more facilities.- 

Will you put that on paper carefully ? Wo should like to have an exnot illustration 
in tho form of a separate note giving tho materials carried and tho freight’oharges and also 
let us have the explanation given by the North-Western Railway. Was the excuse given 
in writing? — I have not got it in writing, I shall make a note as wanted. 

Witnesses subsequently forwarded the following statements : — 


Rates on wheat and flour to Agra : — 

Flour. Wlieat. 

Rs. n. p. Rs. a p. 

Lahore ... ... 0 7 11 0 8 7 

Ferozopore ... ... 0 6 11 0 7 6 

Bhatinda ... ...0G 8 0 6 8 

Umballa ... ... 0 5 5 0 5 3 


Freigut on Cotton. 

From Dosa to Agra Fort Rs. 0-8-3 per maund at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-9-10 at 
Railway risk 

From Bandikui to Agra Fort 0-7-0 per md. at owners’ risk and Rs. 0-8-4 at Railway 

risk. 


From Dosa to Bandikui Rs. 0 2-0 per maund at ownors’ risk and Rs. 0-2-3 at railway 
risk subject to a minimum charge of 54 maunds per Wagon. 

Hon'ble Sir R. N. Mookerjee. — You said that you take apprentices. They are of 
the artisan class. Do you pay them anything during the five years ? — Wo start them from 
Rs. 3 to 5. 

Why do they leave you and join the railway workshops ? — Wo cannot pay at tho same 
rate as the railway workshops. 

Have they better prospects in the railway workshops? — I do not think so, bocauso 
some of them want to return to us very soon. 

You said that the illiterate boys do very well. Is it your idea that they should not bo 
educated ? — What I said was ’the work of some of the uneducated boys was very goodindeed. 
I certainly believe in education. The man must be educated and then given technical 
education. Of course we have had many a boy who doe3 not know how to rend and write 
and he has turned out one of our best follows. On that account 1 do not mean that education 
should be discouraged. 

In connection with the President’s request for a note on the railway freights and tho 
names of the materials carried, would you also mention tho gauges of the lines, whether it is 
a broad gauge or narrow gauge ? — Yes, but there is no change of gauges for which I have 
complaints. 

Witness subsequently said that they are concerned in wheat with tho broad gauge and 
in cotton with the narrow gauge. 

Mr. A. Chatterton.—ls it a fact that the primary education at present given is of so 
inferior a nature that it has no permanent effect upon most boys ?— -Yes, when they pass 
■certain age they forget all that they have learnt and know only what their fathor’s teaoh them 
in a practical way. 

Are your schools for these half-timers, under the Education department? Do they get 
grants ?— > Yes, the Government gives Rs. 20, and the municipality Rs. 12-8-0. 

And you have to conform to the regulations of the department ? — Certain!}’, 
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Is there any system of-indenture binding these boys from running away ?— -No. 

Do you think it would be a good thing if provision is made to prevent boys from 
running away? — I think there should be special legislation. They are always apt to run 
•away. X think every mill hand in the United Provinces has worked in every other mill. 
The old system is much better. The father brings his boy and teaches him. Of course 
when they pass the half-time they would not trouble afterwards. They settle down. 

You said that the Delhi trade would have developed but for the failure of Ralph Douse 
-and Sons l — Yes, their failure stopped the springing up of a lot of smaller enterprises. It is 
all due to want of confidence. There is plenty of money. 


„ Witness no. 37. 

Nagendra Chandra Nag, M A., F.I.C., Professor of Chemistry, Agra College. 

Written evidence. 

To promote the industrial development of India it is, in my opinion, absolutely 
necessary that there should be better co-ordination between Indian university training 
and actual manufacture. “ Business cannot be learnt in a university or in a technical 
college... but the changes which have taken place in the conditions and needs of business- 
life in recent years render it absolutely necessary to employ men of scientifically trained 
minds.” ( Nature , 28th September, 1916.) What I mean by having better co-ordination 
between university training and manufacture is that wherever possible a science 
department of a college or a university should be expected to manufacture certain 
materials of every day use, so that the students in that department may be acquainted 
with the actual processes of manufacture and thereby be better fitted to enter upon an 
industrial career in the future. By way of illustration I might mention the manufacture 
of crayons, paper, pencils, ink, etc., for the use of the college as objects which would 'be 
instructive and useful. This is only to start with. Bigger efforts could come by and by. 
I have personally, with my assistants, prepared pencils, dyed “safas,” manufactured 
burners, fitted my whole laboratory with water and gas pipes, manufactured foot-bellowa 
at one-fourth the ordinary price. Such efforts make science a vital force. Of course, the 
quality of the article turned out may not be first class to start with, but it is here 
where the Government may step in to help the man who has taken up some investigation 
which may ultimately be of use to industry. Moreover, the articles which can be turned 
out in a laboratory are not always so inferior in quality either. I prepared te3t-tubes 
T-tubes, etc. and even distilling flasks out of Firozabad glass tubing and they were of far 
better quality than the consignments that we have been recently receiving from Europe 
both in finish and heat-resisting quality. But as the Director of Industries of United 
Provinces observed (at the ninth meeting of the Board of Industries held at Naini Tal) 
there is, what he called, “ on unfair prejudice against Indian-made glass even on the part 
of Indian merchants selling Japanese glassware. It is this want of confi fence of Indians 
in Indians which must be fought against and removed and the Government can help by 
giving Indians every chance, wherever possible, to come to the front. I have myself 
personal experience of this soft of want of confidence in analytical results and reports 
thereon submitted by Indians. In such cases I would ask the Government to come 
forward to help the struggling investigator. " For so long as the pursuit of original 
scientific investigation remains a blind-alley occupation, or is only capable of being 
followed in the leisure moments of other work, such as teaching, or by a man of independent 
means, so long it will fail to attract a large number of young men of ambition and 
ability." (Nature, 21st September, 1916, J. A. P. on the first report of the Advisory 
Council of the Committee of Privy Council for Scientific and Industrial Research.) 
Manufacturers and businessmen are probably not averse from availing themselves of 
scientific assistance or advice but " a small concern or one of moderate capitalisation simply 
cannot wait long for a return on an investment of capital.” (Ibid). 

Wherever the Government is a consumer of products capable of being manufactured 
in India it should give preference to the Indian products even if they be of passable 
quality. In case the manufactures deteriorate in quality or do not show any 
improvement and fall behind foreign articles in quality the Government should notify 
the manufacturers of their intention to discontinue their purchase after a certain definite 
time if the quality does not improve. This is the sort of help I would most advocate for 
the manufacturer. But in the case of a new industry, as the result of some investigation, 

I would advocate loan of apparatus or machines, and supply of raw materials on 

favourable terms and concession in railway freight. The above forms of help have no 
reference to the help that I advocated for the investigator to carry on his investigation in 
a college or a factory. I would further advocate that the Government should stipulate 
with those manufacturers of whose products they are large consumers, or to whom the 

•Government have given substantial help that Indian men of science selected by 
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Government should be allowed to carry on investigation in their factories with n view to 
further improvements in manufacture. Of course, it would be stipulated that the 
manufacturer will havo first claims to the fruits of these investigations. The Government 
and tho successful investigator should have a share in the profits accruing from the adoption 
of the process es the result of scientific investigation. As far as possiblo, Indian industrial 
problems should be solved in India, although there might bo many failuros. I know from, 
personal experience one cannot get admission into a European factory oven with a certain 
amount of influential backing. 

Baw materials I know of the following Indian deposits which, in my opinion, should be further 
requiring invosti- investigated with a view to tlioir utilisation in India, 
gation. 

]. Cobaltiferous manganese deposit containing from mere traces 15?6 of Cobalt 
oxide, and more than one per cent, of nickel oxide, in Jodhpur State. 

2. Ilmenite containing 48$& to 56 of titanium oxide occurring in Ah’var and 
Kharwa. 

3. Copper deposit containing copper to the extent of Jo 44j6 as malachite, 
azurito and copper glance m Jbalrapatan. 

The Geological department would be conferring a real boon if they would provide 
teachers of chemistry in Science colleges with samples of Indian minorals and with details 
regarding tho locality from which obtained and tbo prices, etc., at which availablo. Indians 
should be taught to look for gold in a handful of dust. They should not be allowed to 
remain collectors and exporters of raw materials. They must learn to utilize them in 
India. 

Unsuitability of Indian climate for production of certain materials, such ns bleach, 
should not be taken as Gospel truth. Experiments conducted by Professor Salig Pam and 
myself on production of blench liquor gave us very promising results. Further experiments 
in every such direction to dispel myths of this kind should be encouraged. 

President. — Where did you get your training ? — I was first educated in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. After working in the Agra Collece for 13 years I took furlough with a 
view to trying to get into somo factory in England or in Gormnny. I tried and could not do 
so. On the advice of Sir Alexander Pedler, I Went up for the final examination of tbo 
Institute of Chemistry and passed it. 

What kind of factory have you tried to got into ? — I had dene some work in connection 
with tho glass factory at Firozabad. I wanted to get into somo factory in England but 
could not. Sir Alexander Pedler himself tried but they would notallow mo to go into the 
glass factory of Chance Brothers of Birmingham or of Powell’s in London. 

Have you published any researches ? — In 1896, 1 was working with Sir Alexander Pedlor. 
He was studying the action of bromine on water under tho tropical sun It was his work and 
not mine. As a side issue of that I observed that bromine had certain actions upon cobalt 
and nickel salts in the presence of bicarbonate of potash and I communicated the results to 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal. They published it. This was also published in Germany. 

Have you published any other papers since, on research results ? — I havo not published 
any myself but I had undertaken the work of nitrogen estimation for Dr. P. C Koy 
who was experimenting on nitrites of mercury. My work has been acknowledged in the 
Transactions of the London Chemical Society. And for my papor on “ Titanium Minorals 
their estimation and utilisation”, I was awarded the Elliot prize for research for 1913 by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have not been able to follow up this work, having been busy 
at teaching. , 

You have no time for research work ? — Very little. 

How many lectures do you give ?— At least 24 overy week. 

How many working days ? — Six working days at 4 hours a day. That includes labora 
tory work. 

Have you developed any other industry ? — No. But I have been successful in making a 
very quick tanning agent by using titanium solution along with bark extract. 

Have you brought this to the notice of tho Direotor of Industries ? — No. I askod the 
tanning expert here to take it up and he did use it in tanning hides with success 

Have you followed up this workand got definite results? — Ilmenite must be brought into 
solution and preferably purified. I have not got the time nor tho money to take up 
industrial work of this kind in the midst of college work. 
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You tell us that you want Government to help.in translating these results into practice. 
You seem to have got a promising work on hand and you have not brought it to the notice 
of the Direotor of industries ? — In the case of the pencils we have brought it to his notice. 

I have not got the money and time to start any work myself. 

You say that you have personally experienced the want of confidence in analytical 
results thereon submitted by Indians. Is there any instance which you could give as an 
illustration of that ? — I analysed wolfram from Jodhpur. I gave my results to the Revenue 
Member there and he would not believe. He said that it contained a lot of ,tin and that it 
was of very little value. 

But that was an Indian member of the Durbar. How is the Commission going to bring 
about a reform of this kind ?— If we Indians are given the chance to analy se certain things 
and our reports are given publicity and action taken on our reports then I think people will 
come to understand that we can do some work of value. Now, somehow or other Indians 
have not got or command that amount of confidence. 

You have got societies lo publish the results of research work ? — If you want to establish 
confidence in your name you would do well to publish your researches in scientific journals ? — 
Some of these are not really worth publishing in this form. These analytical results are not 
original investigations and a Society would not take these results as they are mere analyti- 
cal results. I do not think wo Indians havo come to that stage when we should take up 
purely research work. We ought to take up work which will also have an industrial side 
to it. What I moan is that our research work should be auch as can be utilised for indus- 
trial purposes. 

Unless you have some practical idea, I do not know wlmt practical result you expect 
to derive from these ? — I shall take another illustration. Professor Salig Ram and myself 
have done experiments in preparing bleach liquor. We went to the Lucknow Paper Mills 
and prepared it. They did not believe that it was possible to prepare this in the climatic 
conditions of India. But we did prepare it and they were at last forced to admit that we 
had done it successfully. 

When was this work done?— Last May this year. 

Now have you left your previous work and taken up an altogether new line, without 
finishing what you have taken up ? — I have not got the money to take up and do the work 
myself. The Lucknow people wanted me to advise them in this matter. 

What Lucknow people ? — The Paper Mills. I could givo my holiday time and advice 
but -I have not gob tbe money. Wo have not been given the chance to perform the 
- experiment on a bigger scale. It is here that I would like the Government to come in. 

Did you put the'matter before the Director of Industries ? — I think the Director of 
Industries knows it. 

Have yon definitely brought the matter to the notice of the Director ? — The Assistant 
Technological Chemist came to me and we had a talk over it. He told me that the Luck- 
now Paper people had been to Cawnpore and that they admitted that we bad prepared the 
bleach liquor. 

Was the matter put definitely before the Director of Industries so as to lead him to 
suppose that there was a definite practical proposition to follow up ? — I have not done 305 
But it was published in some of the local papers. 

No one can take notice of a local paper in the matter of technical and scientific results. 
You must publish it in scientific journals which are read by men who are capable of under- 
standing and forming an opinion in the matter ? — Before we go to a scientific society our 
work must, be thorough and before that work can be thorough we must have sufficient time 
and material to work on. 

In other words you say that your bleach i esults are not thoroughly done ? — They are 
thoroughly done so far as preliminary experiments have gone. 

Mr. A. Chatterton. — Do you do any consulting work ? — Some people come to me for 
help. But I have no regular consulting work. 

You do not charge any fees ?— I have not charged any fees so far. 

What led to your connection with the Lucknow Paper Mills ? — They wrote to the 
Pi incipal of my college and asked for my help. 

To do what ? — To see whether I could make bleach liquor or not. The bleaching 
dowder was not coming out owing to the war. They wanted to find out some cheap method 
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of preparing bleach liquor. Some of the shareholders of the Lucknow Paper Mill 
Bhargavas and my colleague who is a Bhargava probably suggested my name. 

Did they provide you with funds ?— No funds were provided. We went over to the fai 
and used their dynamo. They could not give us the cello to our design. Still the rc 
that we obtained were very good. 

Did you ask them for 'money to develop the experiments ? —No. 

Did you put before them a business-like estimate of what the whole thing would 
when worked on a bigger scale ? — I told them to got us some 25 or 50 cells. 

They are not technical people and you must give them some estimate of wliat it ^ 
cost ? — We wanted thorn to spend only Rs. 200 or so. 

And they would not spend it ?— 1 They said they were ordering the cells to be nw 
Raniganj. The cells have not arrived yet. 

Have you not seen in some of the mills in India bleach liquors prepared by clectrol 
•—No. 


Then why not see what is actually being donej? — I was told that they could no 
pare. 


The process is at work in Madras, Bombay and other places ? — If it is being pre 
there, I do not see why the Lucknow people should not know about it. 

If they called you in as an export would you not bo oxpected to know that such pro 
were at work in the country ? — I saw some advertisements (put into our hands b; 
Secretary of the Paper Mills regarding certain plants which they were contcmp 
whether to buy or not). They said it was rather too expensive. 

Have you heard of the Empress Mills at Nagpur, the Buckingham Mills at Madr.n 
the Titagarh Paper Mills? Do you know whether they uso bleach ? — I linvo not 
anything about them. One of the men of the Titagarh Mills was telling me that 
were getting their blenching powder ns usual. 

President . — We sec that your written evidence consists of so many vague state 
that we hardly find anything practical on which to proceed ? — I have put down w 
thought was my opinion. 

You say that the statement thnt the Indian climate is unsuitable for tho product 
bleach should not be taken as Gospel truth. We all know it is not Gospel truth I 
liquor is prepared constantly in many mills in India, for example, the Empress M 
Nagpur and the Buckingham Mills at Madras ; there is nothing now or mysterious 
it. 


What have you done in the matter of pencils ? — Dr. Hankin once remarked th; 
was getting bad pencils for writing on glass. I prepared some and he sent tli 
Mr. Silver and he said that they were good. I took it up as an ordinary scientific jo 
one of my assistants thinks of starting a business. 

{Mr. A. Ghatterton ). — Have you ever seen pencils made by machinery? — No. 

Would it not be wise to see tho pencil machinery before advising people to 
pencils by hand ? — Wc are in communciation with the Director of Industries. Tho ; 
even now we are turning out pencils far cheaper than the bazaar price ; that is tin 
price. It would probably be possible to sell them at the market price even after the v 

Then why don’t you take up the work at once ? : Don’t you think that this is a 
opportunity ? — I took it up merely as a scientific job. Anybody can take it up 
industrial job. And one of my assistants thinks of taking it up. 

Have you put your ideas before the pencil manufacturers in Bengal ? — We are m 
less still in the experimental stage. We tried indigo and the ordinary indigo thnt ci 
had in the bazaar is not pure enough and suitable for certain purposes. 

Do you know tuat there are at least half a dozen other firms in India making pe 
coloured pencils?— No. I compared ‘ these with the Japanese pencils and ours a 
qetter. 
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Witness no. 38. 

Mn. B. Framroz, Merchant, Firozabad, United Provinces. 

Written evidence. 

With reference to tho enquiry regarding tbe evidence to be placed before the Indian 
Industrial Commission, I beg to lay tho following few points which concern the chief trade 
of Firozabad. 

Firozabad can only boast of ouo industry which is prevalent here for more than a 
century past and that is glass bangle-making. 

To mnko glass bangles wo require raw material for glass makingitself which requires a 
sort of stone sand and raw soda alkali. 

These two materials were originally obtained from villages near Firozabad in the shape 
of raw materials called Reve from which crude glass was procured in lumps. 

The glass was very rough and no good bangles were manufactured from it. So about 
thirl}’ years ago the glass makers turned their attention to melt old broken glass 
(composed of broken glass chimnoys) without any soda alkali. This improvement no 
doubt procured good glass but still it was very brittle and wastage in manufacturing 
bangle3 was very great. 

So the industry took a further step and imported ready-made glass blocks from 
Austria which gave very good service although at much higher rates in cost. 

Some enterprising firms started making the glass blocks at Debra Dun Glnss Works 
and these being very nearly fifty par cent, cheaper than the foreign glnss blocks all the 
Firozabad traders turned thoir attention to utilizing this country-made glass which answer- 
ed their purpose in every detaib 

Now the Firozabad merchants themselves, ten years ago, commenced to manufacture 
their own glass by sand purchased from Delira Dun and Bargarh (near Allahabad) and 
from soda which is imported in this country from England. 

This industry is at present divided into two separate branches — 

(1) Glass-making (for bangles). 

(2) Bangle manufacturing (from glass). 

The first industry of glass-making is confined to tradesmen with a cipital of about 
Its. 50,000 at least. Some seven factories are now working at Firoz.abad with an aggregate 
capital of about Rs. 4,00,000. 

These factories turn out daily nearly fire-hundred maunds of glnss which is all used up 
in glass bangle-making in Firoz-abad and other districts. 

Competition with its sting of animosity has led to the decline of these glass-making 
factories and so the trade which ought to have grown up by leaps and bounds, is crippled 
for the above cause and no progress is made. 

If some combination arrangements could be made between the glass factory owners no 
doubt a decent profit could bo obtained, and gradually the advancement could be made to 
manufacture glass ohimnoys and other valuable articles, which are at present imported 
from foreign countries at high prices. 

Formerly glass blocks of foreign make were purchased at Rs. 12 por maund but now 
the same stuff local made is sold from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 prr maund, which in some cases 
leaves no profit at all. All this is due to competition in absence of any combination 
amongst tho factory owners. In such circumstances this promising industry is crushed fo • 
want of combination. 

Some arrangements ought to he made to form a sort of co-operative society between 
the glnss manufacturers so that a fixed rate could he fixed with moderate profits and 
thereby the industry may get a chan oe to progress. 

Bangle-making forms another branch of this trade. It is confined to local workmen, 
the majority of whom are Muhammadans. Nearly the whole of India is supplied by 
cheap Indian-made bangles from Firozabad, and although the trade is large the profit is 
very small compared to the labour spent. Tin's is again duo to unduly keen competition to 
a large extent. 
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Some industrious merchants try to introduce high class bangle-making, but before it 
can reach perfection other tradesmen try to imitate and make them very cheap in crude 
forms, and thereby spoil tho industry before it has a proper chance of rising. 

This system is a'great bar to the advancement of the industiy, and so it should be 
protected by granting patents, so that industrious people may have a chance to make 
further progress. 

For instance, at present I have invented a particular process of painting bangles with 
fast porcelain colours but, in absence of any rights, it has every chance of being copied 
everywhere and the consequences will be that before it can come to perfection imitations in 
cheap and crude forms will spring up from all sides, and this rising line with a good 
future will die in its infancy for want of proper development. 

Also, after great trouble and money spent I have found out a method of gilding and 
painting glass by gold and other fast colours, which industry itsolf will advance to a very 
high stago in the decorative work of painting glass panels, flower vases, and other 
commercial articles of importance, if it is carried out in proper hands with some patent 
rights. 

These local decorated glass panels have been shown and highly appreciated by His 
Honour the Lioutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, the Commissioner and other high 
officials of Agra, and all have praised them for good workmanship nnd neatness. But I 
am afraid that before it can get a reputation, the trade will bo killed by cheap imitations. 

Again, I beg to point out that Firozabad glass and bangle-making industry has a very 
bright and prosperous future before it, but local envy, competition, and lack of trade 
honesty, give it few chances to rise or advance. Until Government interferes nnd tries 
to induce better feelings amongst tho tradesmen, this industiy will always suffer. 

Further, for the industry of glassware, such as chimneys, bottles, etc., to be developed 
it is necessary to have trained labourers, and as such workmen nre very few at present, the 
apprenticeship system ought to be adopted in ''the glass factories whore there are blowing 
departments, by giving money grants-in-aid with the condition that such factories should 
turn out every year a cortain number of trained blowers. 

The Commercial Intelligence Department 1ms done great service in promoting this 
industry, and trade journals have also assisted in getting many customers to Firozabad 
from all parts of India. 

(Mr. Framroz did not give oral evidence.) 
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-Witness No. 39, 


(1) Professor H. Maxwell Lkfrot, Imperial Silk Specialist. 

(2) Mu. E. C. Ansorage, I.C.S., Officer on Special Duty (Silk). 

(3) Mr. M. L. MacNamara, Director of Sericulture, Kashmir. 

Oral evidence,* 17th November 1916. 


President. — .Mr. Ansorgc. — I understand that tin's reportf has been prepared in eou- 
junction with Mr. Lefroy ? - Yes. 

There are one or two points in that report that I should like to tako up first. Do 1 under- 
stand that the present imports of silk and silk goods into India amount altogether to something 
]ike 41 crores ? — Yes, something over 4V crores. 

And you are under (he impression, therefore, that the demand for silk is large enough 
in India and you are also under the impression that the resources of India are sufficiently 
satisfactory to permit of our developing in the country a silk industry that will largely meet 
this great demand for silk and silk goods ? — I think a considerable amount of the imports 
can be made straight off if the markets are kept iu touch with each other, but another large 
portion of the imports can certainly not be made at present. They require the setting up of 
entirely new branches of the industry, — I mean for printing it and so on. 

Is it correct to assume that, iu order to develop a -silk industry in India that will largely 
meet the total requirements of the country, we shall want a re-organization of our methods of 
marketing and also of the wholo system of control and management of Bilkworm rearing ? — 
I think most certaiuly. At present the posi* ion is that an extremely badly organized or an 
almost unorganized industry is competing with highly organized industries in other countries 
and can not practically put up a fight at all. 

And is it right to assume that among the causes of the comparatively high prices of silk 
the cost of freight from other countries is relatively unimportant, in other wo ids the present 
freight to India does not act as a sufficiently protective tariff ? — That oeitainly does not act 
as a protective tariff, because tho Japanese goods are now able to undersell Indian goods of 
more or less exactly tho same kind. 

When you are dealing with a cheap articlo like coal or limestone the cost of freight is 6Uoh 
a big fraction of tho total cost of the article that the freight almost beoomes a protective 
tariff ? — Yes. 

In the case of silk am I right in supposing that freight is only a small fraction of the 
price of the article ? — I think so. 

And consequently if you are going to meet foreign competition we ought to have a 
re-organization of our methods ? — Certainly. 

Can you give us some assurance that the organization is possible and that there is some 
hope of our achieving good results if we do attempt anything like an organiz ition ? — I think 
it is rather difficult to say whether it i6 possible or not at present without trying first of 'nil, or 
making some experiment of organization, whieh is partioally not. being done, of bringing the 
markets into touch with each other and so on. 

Mr. Lefroy . — In the matter of dealing with the growth of silk worms and the cultiva- 
tion of mulberry and the other things you require, are you also optimistic that we might in 
India bring about a production of silk sufficiently large if we had the business organization 
to meet foreign competition ? — 1 think we might do it in time and I think it would be an 
easjer thing to do than the organization required to meet outside competition for silk fabrics. 
It is much easier to develop silk production than weaviug and the processes necessary for cloth 
production, and I should like to supplement Mr. Ansorge’s answer to the previous question 
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where lie said that he was sanguine that we could possibly compete, but it has not been tried 
yet. The decisive factor is ono we d) not know yet. IIow is it that Japan is able to produce 
so much more cheaply than India ? 

Until wo have a real answer to that I do cot think we can express an opinion. Every- 
where in the silk cloth business Indian trade has Buffered largely because of the extraordinary 
cheapness of Japanese goods. We do not know whether it is due to superior organization or 
cheaper labour or better methods. 

In your opinion is India a suitable country for the development of raw silk production ? — 
Large tracts of India are suited — very definite tracts that can be almost shown on the map 
to the production of a much greater quantity of silk than is now produced. v 

And you are hopeful then, if our methods are improved, of "■citing India to produce a 
Seriously larger proportion of its pre.-ont requirements of raw silk ? — Yes. I think we can 
certainly produce, say, 30 to 50 percent, of the present imports by developing the silk produc- 
tion on quite reasonable lines. 

Supposing ono agreed that this country wore suitable for the production of raw silk, what 
form of Government organization wou'd you sketch out ? — In the full report which is not yet 
available I have gone into that in detail. Itoughly what we sketched is the provision of 
expert advice for the whole of India as to the Jiest methods of having improved silk worms, 
socondly a centre under the control of the Government of India from which the best seed 
should be available, and thirdly in each province a local organization corresponding to the 
Deputy Director of Agriculture to do the actual developing work in that province. 

That is with regird to the production of raw silk only. In addition to that you want 
mulberry ? — That inoludes the growth of mulberry. 

Can you roughly, sticking to raw silk only, for the time being, give an idea of the 
Staff that would bo necessary, that is, the quality and quantity of tho staff that would be 
required? — I think we should want one European officer * under tho Imperial Government 
whose chief function would be advisory and who would ho in charge of the central seed-pro- 
ducing station. Then it varies with each province. In Bengal we urgently want a European 
oflioer to be in charge ot the present scheme which is going on. In the smaller provinces 
like the Punjab, the services of a European officer are not needed. A man of the class of tho ■ 
Entomologioal Assistant is wanted there. Tho same is tho ease with Bombay. The indus- 
try there is not big enough at present and tho development can be carried on by subordinate 
officers. In Mysore we must have a first class European officer to organize the industry 
there. In Madras, I think-, the industry is big enough and the prospects are big enough to 
justify the same. As regards the Central Provinces, thoro is very little prospect of anything 
and until further investigation is made I would not attempt anything, "but I would. do ex- 
perimenting with people under the control of tho Imperial officer The United Province* nt 
present have done nothing. I would, therefore, experiment first under the control of tho 
Imperial officer only for raw silk production. The experimenting work can be carried on by 
native assistants under the Imperial oflioer. 

Is there any silk growing in the Native States of Central India ? — Thero is some ex- 
perimenting. Yon cannot call it more than that. I think the States of Gwalior, Bhopal 
and Indore arc at present experimenting, and nothing more than that. 

I understand that if people are allowed to grow silk-worm ns they plcaso without any 
Strict control there is a danger of disease spreading throughout India? — There is no danger of 
further disease. Every part of India is infected with disease. 

Except Kashmir? — Yes. . ' 

I am patting that question to yon because I should liko to know whether if an 
organization of this kind were instituted there would be any necessity also of having 
any kind of restriction as to who should do silk-worm growing? — I do not think there 
should be any restriction at all. In Bengal a great deal has been done for the industry 
especially from that point of view. There is at pie sent no restriction and I do not think 
that any restriction is ever possible or desirable. 

That is so far as the growth of raw silk is ooncerned. You want ono Imperial officer 
two or three European assistants and something like five or six juniors ? — Yes. 

And you think that that staff would" he sufficient to deal with the organization and 
production of raw silk ? —At present. 

Would they work in co-operation with the Forest Department in the matter of mulberry 
growing? — Except in Burma I do not thiuk that there are any possibilities in connection 
with tho Forest Department. Burma is peculiar. The Forest Department has already started 
to develop silk-worm production. - 

But I suppose mulberry s trees would have to be grown in fairly large quantities?— 

Yes. 

In suitable places ? — Tree mulberry or bush mulberry. 
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And this work would require some one with a knowledge of forestry ? — Tt is not a 
question of forestry so much as ordinary agriculture. 

Would you add to this staff a number of men to assist in the development of mulberry 
plantations? — No, because the same man who is developing mulberry silk growing is also 
capable of doing mulberry silk planting. 

This ieally represents the total Indian demand in the way of staff to encourage the pro- 
duction of raw silk ? — Yes. 

In addition to this I suppose we shall want a certain number of officers to develop an 
organization with regard, first, to the- preparation of silk spinning and weaving, and after- 
wards to marketing ? — Yes. 

Cannot these additional offieers_ be linked together with what we might call the pro- 
duction officers, in one department? — I think it is necessary to link them together. It would 
he a great advantigo if the organization that is to help silk weaving is in very close touch 
with the organization that is developing silk production. The reason is that the silk producer 
in India must be producing with an eye especially to Indian markets. If you have a se- 
parate organization for raw silk production distinct from the other organization, you would 
not have that correlation which is necessary, and I regard it possible that the two should be 
under one co-ordinating officer. 

It would be a thoroughly different type of officer that would be encouraging the develop- 
ment of silk waiving 3nd spinning ? — Yes. 

And one has to realize the difficulties of employing men of different types without pro- 
viding for them some prospects of promotion? — Yes. 

Would it bo, for instance, possible in this spinning and weaving section to have a staff 
including young men who might look forward to a reasonable career in that work ? — 1 think 
that in developing this we have got to go a little bit away from the ordinary ideas. I have 
sketched heVe in some detail the organization that I would suggest for developing silk weaving, 
twisting, dyeing, and I deliberately propose that these men, each of whom would have a very 
specialized job, should from the start be given a rate of pay varying over sufficiently wide 
limits to give them an increase of pay, so that they would not require promotion in any other 
way. My idea of this thing is to specialize enormously, to have one assistant who would do 
nothing but dyeing and whose pay should be on such a' level that he would not look for promo- 
tion elsewhere. 

Have you drawn up a sort of proposition statement ? — I have a very detailed proposition 
statement in a section of my report. Unfortunately it is not yefc out of the press. 

For the time being, what I would like to know from you is whether it is possible to form 
a sort of self-contained sericultural department including those who aie encourging the growth 
of raw silk, those who are fostering the spinning and weaving industry, and with them, those 
who are developing the methods of co-operation and trade organization ? — That is the scheme 
that has been planned. 

Is there any way by which you can think of some of the specialists belonging 
to other departments being lent for silk especially, or is it belter that they should 
he constituents of one sericultural department altogether ? — I would prefer them as belonging 
to one sericultural department which was concerned with nothing else. At present, we havo 
in Iudia a number of assistants who are concerned with textiles, or as weaving masters and the 
like, and the result usually is that in most of the provinces cotton, being the biggest thing, 
gets most attention and I have also found and it is experience based on a large number of 
people that it is difficult to get men who have a minute knowledge of the processes required 
for cotton and silk together, because one of the features of the Indian silk industry is its extra- 
ordinarily minute subdivision, and also the conditions in which it is carried on very very much 
so that what I am picturing in my mind is that each man should have nothing to do but 
with his own special subject in silk only. I do not think you can have satisfactory dyeing 
experts for cotton, wool and silk. 

There are a good many problems in common, I suppose, in the matter of dyeing espe* 
cially ? — Yes. 

Supposing we have, for instance, in India a big chemical department composed of che- 
mists of all kinds, among them being specialisfs in colour chemistry and dyeing chemistry, 
would it bo bettor that the silk dyeing experts should he members of that chemical department, 
or should they be fixed members of the sericultural department ? — In my own personal opinion 
I would rather have an assistant who was delegated to the silk department and was kept 
there. But it is a very difficult question to answer. 

The difficulty in your mind, as it is in my mind, I suppose, is that in a small department 
for the time being it is difficult to provide for a man sufficient prospects to retain his ser- 
vices throughout a reasonable part of his life. But if he were a member of a large depart- 
ment— -I am speaking now of colour chemists — like the chemical department, his promotion 
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won Id go on in the chemical department nntil he reaches a stage when he may be required for 
special branches. In the meanwhile the younger officers of the specialist kind would be coming 
and taking up silk dye problems. You have not thought out these proposals sufliciently to give 
a definite opinion as to which you would prefer ? — I have two or three cases in my mind and my 
experience has been that it is not a good working system in India to work in that way. I have 
had occasion to try and get assistants from chemical departments and I have found it more 
satisfactory to try and have my own man and not t o have to depend upon getting somebody else. 
My opinion may be worth very little, but my particular experience has been in favour of having 
your dyeing expert attached to your silk department and kept there. 

At the end of ten years this expert is beginning to get a little senior and then you feel 
that unless you can oiler him prospects in your own department of promotion to such au extent 
as to satisfy his reasonable ambition you would find it inconvenient to have a large number of 
experts of different kinds grouped together ? — There is another difficulty which is entirely a 
personal one to myself, and that is, il yon had a central chemical department from which one 
could get, say, a colour chemist to organize and become an expert in the dyeing of silk, each time 
you have a new man yon would have great difficulty in impressing him with your ideas as to 
policy and the way of doing things. — I do not mean technical methods, but the general 
oarrying on of the work. My own personal belief is that if you have a sui(able man as the 
head of the department it is batter to let him have his own man and train him or send him for 
training. If at the end of ten years, say, he is fit for higher work I should expect to be able to 
pass him to other departments. 

If a man is a junior chemist advising the sericultural department he is not likely to 
regard bis position in the same way as when he is a member of the chemical department 
and can rise ultimately to be the Chief Chemist to the Government of India if in addition 
to his specialized work he is able aftei wards to show administrative ability. . Is not that 
worth considering? — That is a distinct point. But in my experience there is an item in 
India whioli one hits got to take into recount, and that is the fact that, as a rule, these 
scientific assistants would prefer to stay in a department wh-ch they like under an officer- 
who has trained them and they think more of that, as a general rule, than of getting possibly 
higher pay and promotion to another department and also possible to another part of India. ' 

Have you in your proposition statement made out the total of the initial cost of this 
department, first in silaries and secondly of equipment ? —The total in salaries is Rs. 99,000. 
That is when the full scheme has been worked up to. I reckon the non-recurring expenditure 
at Rs. 4,03,000 and the recurring expenditure apart from establishment at Rs. 81,000. 

You begin by an outlay of 4£ lakbs and at the end of five years the department would 
cost two lakhs a year ? — Yes. But this is entirely for the Central Department. This is not 
taking into account the expenditure in the provinces on developing either the production of 
silk or fhe improvement of silk weaving. This Is solely • my conception of the expenditure on 
the central or imperial department which is to organize and advise for the whole of India. The 
provincial expenditure is not taken into account. 

You have not made a detailed proposition statement for the provinces ? — No. 

IV hat salary would you think that your Imperial sericulturist, or by whatever name you 
might wish to call him, should reach ultimately ? —I think Rs. 2,000 a month. 

Beginning at Rs. 1,500 ? — That would depend upon his previous experience and so many 
other things which I have not considered. 

You are of opinion that this expenditure on behalf of the Imperial department is justified - 
by the prospects you see ahead ? — I would like to qualify that. With regard to silk produc- 
tion I think that the expenditure is justified provided the policy is that the industries ought— 
to be developed whether there is any demand for the industries in this country or not. Sly 
feeling is that if the production of silk is going to be developed in India to the extent to 
which it might be done reasonably, it will have to be done to a very large extent against the 
wishes and feelings of the people concerned, so that if one is to go on Ihe policy that naturally 
the development will take place, then I do not think that this expenditure is justified, but if 
the policy is that from outside as it were the development of the industry is to take place 
without there being any call or demand for it in India, then the expenditure will be amply 
justified. 

"Would it not be fair for me to conclude that nbbody wants to be educated, and still you 
consider it worthwhile to spend money on it ? — There is no doubt whatsoever that tho silk 
weaver and dyer would more than welcome a scheme such as I have tried to frame and it would 
attempt to bring him real help. 

When you say that von do not think that the people of the country will ask or clamour 
for this organization you mean by that that they are at present insufficiently educated to be other- 
wise than indifferent?— I think iu some eases it goes further than that. Attempts to stimulate 
silk production where we have very good reason to believe that it would be of material benefit 
to the people ‘are in the first stages opposed, and opposed at times sufficiently strongly. Al- 
though wo say that the families are going- to get Rs. 20 extra, their prejudices at the° start are 
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so strong that it is impossible to get the development going. Once the thing is a suoce-s all 
these prejudice? disappear. — I am referring particularly in my mind to Kashmir and the 
Punjab. 

Are you under the impression, then, that before anything like a scientific development 
can take effect we sh ill have to acquire some powers to enforce regulations ? — No.' I do no^ 
think that any enforcing is required. I rathertake the view that it is open to question whethe r 
we should attempt, for instance, in the Punjab, to develop silk industry which in the first 
„ stages is repugnant to the people themselves. It is not the question of legislation, or pressure, 
or compulsion, but there is something beyono. tl at. For instance, the United Provinces woutd 
be an admirable area for silk production, and we have everything in onr favour, and we know 
that it would be a great blessing to many classes of the people if they had it. Yet I should 
hesitate, because not only the United Provinces do not ask for it, hut in the first few years wo 
should have to face deliberate opposition. 

On the part of the silk people themselves ? — On the part of the classes one would expect 
to grow silk worms. 

Not the educated leaders of the people ? — To some extent. 

What do you think is their reason for opposing the development of an industry tint would 
obviously bring wealth to their people ? — It is largely from a large class of people in this 
country to whom one feature of the silk producing industry is repugnant, the killing of the 
cocoons. When once the industry is shown to be paying and really helpful, these scruples go 
out, but until that stage is reached one is working undoubtedly in opposition. This does not 
hold with the silk weaving business. You will see that in my proposals I do not advocate the 
starting of silk production in the United Provinces. I propose to do it in the Tirhut district ** 
of Bihar and Orissa and in the Punjab, and try to develop it and hope that it will spread 
gradually into the United Provinces from outside. 

Where silk rearing gees on now in Bengal do you find the same prejudice or the same 
scruples about the killing of cocoons ? — No. In Bengal the industry is mainly confined to 
Muhammadans two-thirds, and to Hindus oue-thivd. There is a sufficiently high proportion 
of Hindus who doit and benefit by it. Kashmir is very predominantly Muhammadan. 

You definitely lecomtneud the Government of India to set to work in organizing a - 
department of the kind you have just sketched out ? — 1 do not recommend it now. What I say 
is that, allowing for those fact*, it seems to me reasonable that the expert organization that 
would make this possible should be provided, but in the absence of a demand from the 
leaders of the communities in those places it is not desirable to develop. 

Can you give us an idea of what we ought to do now with regard to raw silk production? 

— The first thing is the re-organization of the industry in Bengal which is a perfectly easy 
thing. It simply means the appointment of a European officer who will utilize the present 
resources for distributing seed and for bettor ways of silk worm rearing. There is an 
exisiting industry there which simply wants improvement By simply issuing better seed 
we can immediately raise the yield of silk in Bengil by 50 to'100 per cent, without drawing 
in any more people or anything of that sort. If that was done the earnings of the silk 
weaver would be sufficiently great to bring back a large number of the weavers who have 
left the industry. Mysore is pretty much the same. The chief improvement needed there 
is the issue of a better kind of seed which is really free of disease, and this is a matter 
of organization, I think. As regards .Kashmir 1 think nothing can be done for it except 
what they are doing to increase the number of trees available. If there were more trees in 
Kashmir more silk would be grown. Then there are the areas where silk does not exist at 
all or exists in small quantities. For instance, in the Punjab there is very little silk industry 
and the question there is one of planting trees. If trees were available in the Punjab they 
could go on gradually increasing the industry. We cannot in the Punjab use the methods 
that are used in Jammu where the industry has increased ten times within the last seven 
years. The main thing in the Punjab is the production of trees and the organization necessary 
lo keep it in touch with the people. As regards A i sam and Burma the same thing is required 
as is required for Bengal and Mysore. They want better ways of rear'ng which are avail- 
able but they do not know them. That would be quite easy. , Then there is the rest of India 
where at present there is no silk industry. If we are to develop them we should have to go to 
work deliberately to find places where there are suitable population and suitable climate, and 
we should there have to plant mulberry, and we'should probably have to subsidize a certain 
number of people to take Tip the industry in the first instance and then gradually make the 
industry to grow u.i to a point until we cuuld see whether it wa- going to succeed or not. 

Unless 1 take a great deal of time I cannot g) in very great detail into these matters The 
methods in different places are slightly different. During this year Indore, Gwalior, 

Travancore and other places have made a beginning on those lines. 

That leads me back t > your proposition statement. I do not see how you are going to 
do this effectively unless you have provincial o feer- to re c er to and so far as Icin see, also 
an Imperial officer , to unif, the n hole work ? — It you limit the development to the present 
areas, Bengal, Mysore, then practically speaking, an Imperial officer and his staff are not 
required, , 
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Would vou get. (ho right kind o£ officer to go and take np tho Bengal problom ? I think 
so. I think, in fact, wo have. They have had in Bengal for somo years a 1-reneh expert 
who has done good work. lie gets Its. bOO a month. 

' you expect him to rise to what will keep him ?— Nearly to Its. 1,200, 

' That man might ultimately grow into an Imperial officer?— lie might. 

For Assam? — For Assam, Burma, and the Native States that have already startel experi- 
menting on their own lines, I do not- think they are justified in having tho whole-timo services 
of a really competent expert. 

The Assam officer could not very well devote his time to Travancore and Central India ?— • 
•' No. But you could have in Assam a man of the type of the Assistant Entomologist in 

p usa a man whoso pay begins at Its. 101) and rises lolls. 800 or <100, and he could carry on 

his work with a visit from the Imperial expert. You could not expect Assam to pay 
Its 1,200 to Its. 1,500 a month. 

Would you put him under the Bengal officer?— Yes. But it is very difficult in actual 
practioe. It would bo difficult to devote his time to two departments. It would be hotter to 
have one Imperial officer for these isolated places. 

Would you not put the Bengal offioor under him ? — I would put him in the same relation 
as for instance the provincial agricultural officors hold to Puss. 

Whore would his headquarters he ? — Tho headquarters of the Imperial officer will bo, I 
imagine, so far as raw silk production is concerned, probably in Shillong. It is a question 
of climate. There are only four places in India whore it could he. Shillong seems to bo 
quite suitable. 

It should have a laboratory and establishment ? — It sdiould have a small establishment 
for growing mulberry and producing tho best sort* of silk. For the present, while tho 
industry is a small one, I should have in tho Punjab an assistant such as wo have 
at Pusa. The assistant that I have in my mind at present draws Its. 2oO. He is an 
Assistant to the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa. If the industry showed that it was going 
to become big enough you could have ultimately an European officer. At present the 
industry is ‘not big enough to justify it. Provided that your man cm fall back on 
somebody else whom he would be ablo to ask whether hc_is proceeding on the right lines, ho 
can do tho work while the thing is small. 

That is for raw silk production only ? — Yes. ' 

You told ns that if possiblo the weaving and spinning experts and even the dyeing ex- 
perts should be associated with tho production specialists? — Yes. 

You want to develop both these at the same time ? — Yes. 

What establishment would you provide for that? —For this I have provided an assistant 
dircotor who might be an expert either in raw silk business, or in weaving, twisting and dye- 
ing. You have to get two places and two men. The headquarters of the weaving institute 
can not possibly bo in the same place, at least wc cannot find one. So that 1 contemplate an- 
other headquartersat a centre like Benares and I would give them this establishment which 
I have planned [witness reads from his notes a number of appointments], anJ 1 these ’ wonld bo 
paid salaries varying from Its. 200 to Its. GOO a month. 

You begin with them at once ? — I imagine it would take a couple of years altogether. 

There is an immediate demind for thorn ? — Yes, and I think they can be got. 

With an establishment of th it kind linked together with the production establishment 
Buch as you have sketched out, don’t you still think that there is room to have an Imjwrial 
officer for the whole lot? — An Imperial silk expert ? It will be necessary. 

• Is it any use attempting to provide a small establishment for Bongal, another for 
Punjab, of a certain number of weaving" and dyeing men unless they ore all under tho direct 
control of some Imperial officer y — I think there must be n central establishment. 

So that wo have come back to the original proposition that if you art going to have this 
machinery at all you ought to have with it a central sericnltnr.il department ? — Yes. But 
it is possible to Lave that central serioultur.il department without having any raw silk 
organizing department. 

We have been playing for too ln mj years. If we aro going to do anything to revive 
this industry, having made up our minds that it is worth developing, there is no use at all 
in adopting half measures. Wc should set to work on a scale that will ensure somo degree 
of success ? — I think so. There is another point of view which appeals to mo a great deal. 
Personally I should be inclined to start with the Imperial silk expert, giving him' such 
organization as he could use for developing, twisting, dyeing noil weaving and nil that "sido 
of it, and also allow him and his staff to develop silk in now places where there was a demand 
, for it. Instead of pushing it, wait until the demand came ; and my ora impression is that 
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in a few yew it may be possible to educate public opinion in India to tbe realization of 
the beneficial poc-ihilities of (.ilk as an industry, especially for well educated young 
men wbo'arcable to command a small amount of capital. If wo can once get that, 
development would be much quicker than any process of pushing. 

It would be better to begin with tbe central department of sericulture ? — Yes. 

And you might develop the offshoots that would appear to help its growth ? — That 
will he the idea. 

Arc you free to give us an opinion as to what has been done by tbe Salvation Army ? — 
I am quite willing to give an opinion, I have dealt with it in great detail in my 
report, I have no objection to the publication of my opinion. I think that on the wbolo 
avhat the Salvation Army have done Ins retarded the development of sericulture rather 
than helped it. I say so quite deliberately, and that is for two reasons. One is that the 
statements of the Salvation Army arc enormously exaggerated. They give an idea of the 
possibilities of the industry which arc not in accordance with the facts, and the result 
has been twofold. One is that the Native States, particularly, have started to develop 
sericulture in ignorance of the proper conditions and in ignorance, of the proper methods, 
and have failed, and every failure means that that Native State will not try it again for a 
long series of years. Had thoy tried on the best principles and met with failure wo should 
know that sericulture in those States was not possible,. In a number of cases they liavo 
tried on wrong lines and the failure was duo to wrong methods being adopted ; that is to 
say, the Salvation Army havo prevented the possibilities of development hereafter. The second 
thing is that they have provided men to organise the industry in the Native States and else- 
where, who have from the start gone on wrong lines, that is to say, they have not provided 
the expert assistance which they claim to have given. They do not really know sufficient- 
ly about the subject to bo able to advise. I have come across efforts, misguided efforts, 
winch might have been successful if they had been properly organised. I have dealt with 
, many of these in my report and I have come to the conclusion that the Salvation Army 
has been entirely hindering the development rather than otherwise. There is one other 
thing I wish to say and that is quite generally. Tbe last efforts of the Salvation Army has 
been the Simla School. They havo obtained money to start the school. At that school the 
course of instruction is one of six months, which covers the whole ground. It attempts to 
cover everything about silk. In my own experience that kind of instruction in India is 
absolutely usoless. If I wanted to develop sericulture in India I wonld take men who were 
in a position to do it and I would teach them to grow eilk worms under then- 
own conditions, or I would teach them silk weaving or silk dyeing or twisting 
exactly as they would do in their own homes. To take these men and put them 

through a course . of six months on general sericulture and then expect them to apply 

their knowledge is impossible in India, and the Simla Silk School is doing no good to the 
industry whatsoever. I havo no quarrel with the Salvation Army if they start any 
school, but wheu (hey como to the Government claiming that they are going to revive 
the silk industry through this school, then I come in. I only saw one place in the 
wholo of India where I consider that their mothods of growing mulberry and rearing silk worms 
are good. In nil the other places I consider that their methods are entirely wrong. That 
ouo place is Travnncore, and that is the only place I have been able to note with 
approval. 

You havo seen their work at Changamanga ? — Yes. It is a thing which might have 
very serious consequences in India had wo started the development of sericulture on that 
line. They show the futility of trying to grow silkworms on that system and yet they 

claim that it is the system on which to grow silk worms. 

Would you give ns a short sketch of what has been done at Changamanga ? — At 
Changamanga there is a forest of 10,000 acres of mulberry and the Salvition Army creeled 
large homes for growing silkworms in. They had about six large buildings, each capable of 
holding fairly largo quantities of silkworms. In order to feed the silk worms and 
look after them they had their servants housed in tents and other places. It should have 
given a crop of 100 maunds and a maund costs Rs. 50, aud therefore the total value of the 
crop was Rs. 5,000. I asked Commissioner Booth-Tuoker what his expenses had been od the 
buildings and tho general upkeep apart from the expense of beginning his staff, and he told 
me that it had been over Rs. 5,000. Now it is not business to do that sort of thing. 
That simply shows that.it docs not pay you to do it. All over tho world it is now re- 
cognised that to attempt to grow silkworms in huge houses in great numbers together is to 
couvt disaster. The biggest experiment that was ever made failed for that reason, and I 
consider it a mistake to demonstrate und publicly advertise a system of growing silk worms 
which is known not to succeed. Last yoar Changamanga lost three-fourths of their crop 
and their total loss must have been Rs. 3,1)00 or 1 4,000. Changamanga is situated on a 
tract where the hot we ither comes in with hot dry winds. I understand that this year (her 
lost about 25 per cent ; Instead of getting lls. *5,000 they got about Rs. 4,000. Consi- 
dering the way in which that is boomed in the press and elsewhere I call it a mistake, It 
does harm and docs not do good. It is a mistake which tends to mislead other people. 
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Dr. B. Hopkinson. — Mr. Lefroy.— You said that the Salvation Army obtained money 
from Government for this school in Simla. Was that money obtained without reference to 
the Agricultural -Department?— I think so It might have been referred to the Agricultural 
Department of the Punjab I should not have known it. As a matter of fact, it was obtained 
before I oame out to this country. 

Generally speaking would mulberry trees be grown in oonceutrated areas or would they 
he spread ? — You can grow mulberry practically in any way you like. It is grown in Bengal 
as a field crop. It is grown in Kashmir as a wild tree scattered over the traot. 

I take it that the organization required for gathering and marketing the crop would bo 
considerable ? — Not for the marketing of raw silk. Raw silk finds a market in India at once, 
and there would be no difficulty in disposing of the actual crops. If it is started in a new 
place you would require help at the start. You can sell as raw silk or cocoons. 

You spoke of the machinery for developing silk manufacture being a more difficult matter 
than for developing cocoon growing ? — Do you wish us to infer that India might become an 
export country for law silk ? — I think ultimately India might, but seeing the enormous amount 
of silk cloth now imported into India, I should first try to develop and produce that in India. 

I think India would not become an exporting country in silk manufactures apart from raw 
silk for certainly a long time to come. I would try to help the development in the direction of 
producing what we now import rather than attempting to export. 

Is all the raw silk produced in Kashmir used in Kashmir ?— It is all exported. At present 
there is no utilization of Kashmir taw silk in Kashmir at all. The Kashmir people wind the 
raw silk. 

And then it is exported? — The greater part of the Kashmir silk (I speak subject to 
correction) goes to Europe. It i~ so fine that as a rule India will not use it. 

You spoke of a number of officers and experts that yon would require for developing 
sericulture. How do you propose to obtain them? What sort of training would they have ? — 

I should propose to get young men of good education and train them Myself. I do not 
think it is possible to get men at present with expert training. 1 think that a greater number 
of the officers will have to be trained. It is impossible to get trained men at present: 

You mean from home? — Only two men from home. The bulk of them would be India 11 - 
Would you goto the Universities for such men ? — I should accept a degree, probably in s hence / 
from one of the Indian Universities, and for the rest go largely on my own personal experience 
of the men. 

Mr. A. Ghatterlou . — Mr. Lefroy, — Are cocoons exported from India, or were they 
exported? — They were exported. It is suggested that there ought to be two organizations 
for the development of serieult "re, one for the agricultural side that is the production of raw 
silk, and the other for the industrial side each having a different personnel as they would have 
to deal with a totally different set of problems. The two can bo dealt with quite separately. 

I am personally in favour of combining them under one head if possible, because I look so much 
to trying to develop production in India of good qualities of law silk to be used in India, 
and ordinarily speaking, if you separate the two branches completely it would be difficult to 
get that. 

In the provisional organization, would it not be feasible 'to have two officers, one dealing 
with sericulture and possibly attached to the agricultural department, and the other dealing 
with the twDting, dyeing and so forth attached to the' department of industries ? — Yes. It is 
quite easy to co-ordinate both, provided the co-ordination comes from somewhere. 

I should like to ask you whether it would be difficult to get an J mpeiial silk officer with 
the necessary training on the textile side of the subject to be able usefully to direct operations 
which would be necessary to put the raw silk on the market in the most favourable condition ? — 

Jt would be. It is almost impossible to get the man. I take I», it would be possible within 
four or five years to produce the man. My main conception of the thing is, supposing a man 
was found who had the necessary qualifications for the production of raw silk, he could get his 
experience and Darn about the industrial side of it and gradually develop it. 

Do you think it would be better to have two separate experts, one independent of-tho 
other? — No. 1 propose to have two European officers as Director and Assistant Director. One 
of them will start with industrial experience and the other with tha.< experience of producing 
raw silk, and each will got the experience of the other in their particular lines of work. 

Ptesident.-— Mr. . Lefroy. — Would you like to make any supplementary re- 
marks ? It is impossible for us to go into the details or the merits of any proposal in 
connection with a specialized industry, but we are studying these things with a view to 
finding out what additional Government machinery or what organization of the present 
Government machinery would be useful in the industrial development of India. If we wish 
to go further into the subject we shall have to do that afterwards. New we get a picture of 
how, for instance, the silk industry can be improved. When will your report be ready? — I 
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think the whole report will he ready by the end of the month.' I do not think I have 
anything else to say. I conld not say anything which would not be found in my report in 
fairly full detail. 

President. — Mr. MaoNamnra. — TVli.it is done in Kashmir State to promote the growth 
of silk-worms ? — We prohibit the growth of silk-worms from any but our oun seed and 
also imported seed. TYe do not allow anybody to grow silk-worms othnwise. It is absolutely 
prohibited by a State order, accompanied by a penalty for breach. 

You therefore provide the people with the necessary' seed ? — Yes. They get seed free. 

And is there a fixed price for the cocoons? — We pay them Its. 15 per inaund for th° 
cocoons. 

Hie silk is sent out of the country ? — Mo c t of it. The inferior quality is chiefly sold 
in India. The finer quality goes abroad. We are selling cocoons for Its. 70. 

TYlial would be the freight Home ? — About one per cent. 

Mr. A. Ghattcrton . — Mr. McNamara. — Is there .a considerable loss in cocoons by the time 
they get to Bombay ? — The cocoon dries up to practically one-third. 

President : — Mr. MnoNamarn. — How long has that system been in operation ? — For 18 
years. 

Organized by Sir Thomas TVardle? — Yes. 

Do you think it is possible to organize anything of tint kind in British India ? — I have 
no experience of British India. My experience is limited to Kashmir. 

It means the forcible growth of a certain class of seed ? — Yes. 

No one will be allowed to grow a seed of the kind that is now' freely grown in India ?— 
No. 

Mr. Defray told ns that if silk were grown in India there would be a ready market for 
it in the country, but I understand that Kashmir silk is largely ex]ortcd? — Yes. The fine 
size which is practically used in Europe is not used in India. The inferior quality is used 
considerably here. 

The better quality you export ? — Yes. 

Would there not be a market for it in India ? — I do not know. 

Is it extorted ordinarily in the form of cocoons or spun silk ? — llaw silk. 

Are you at liberty to give us a sketch in writing of the silk industry in Kashmir? — 
Mr. Lefroy has already got it. 

Were you trained as a silk expert before you came out to this country ? — I got trained 
in Kashmir. I have been there for the last 35 years. 

You have grown up with the silk industry largely there ? — Yes. 

Mr A. did tier ton . — Mr. Lefroy. — Is it not a fact that in France and Italy silk growers 
are only allowed to use the seed which has been certified or passed ? — Yes. 

Is it also the case with Japan ? — Yes. 

President. — Mr. Lefroy. — Do you think there is any hope of developing the silk industry 
unless we regulate in this way the use of seed ?— It is a very difficult question about which 
we know very little. But we have come to the conclusion that European conditions do not 
apply to India. For thirty years in Bengal they have been working on wrong lines, because 
they apply to Bengal what holds good for Europe. In Europe there is only one crop while 
Bengal nas continuous crops, and the supposed diseaseMrce seed in Bengal is not and never 
has been disease-free. Mr. Hutchinson of Pusa took up this year my suggestion and he lias 
found that the methods of Bengal are fundamentally w'rong 1 ecause the thing was not 
studied iii India, and we cannot say if we can produce disease-free seed in India. You- can 
import, but not the variety of seed required for India. Kashmir is the only place which grows 
seed. Mr. Huichinson has given certain resulls but they require working up. I do not 
think it is feasible to regulate the industry in India as it is regulated in Kashmir. Kashmir 
is an isolated countiy. It will be excessively difficult and impossible without an enormous 
police Btaff to prevent the Mysore and Bengal silk weaver having his own worms. You could 
not do it in practice. 

Because of that, you do not advocate it ? — Also we have not as yet understood how to get 
disease-free seed. 

President . — Mr. Ansorge.— Would you like to add any thing ? — You were speaking before 
about our recommending a silk instituio as a whole, I think as regards the portion of it which 
concerns industries, until we know something ab..ut the methods of the imlustiy in J:q an, 
we can hardly recommend anything being done. 

Would you recommend a deputation to Japan ? — 1 think it is absolutely necessary. 
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Do you think you will get full access to all the information ?— It might be diflioult. 
What we do not know about Japan is the fact of how they are ablo to produce the thing so 
xnnoh cheaper than in India, whether it is due to co-operation, whether it^ is due to the fact 
that they get better crops or cheaper labour, whether the labour when got is more useful. I do 
not see how wo can compote with it unless we know all about these things. We might improve 
by organizing the industry, but how can wo compete with Japan without knowing about 
them ? 

Mr. A. Chatterton .—Mr. Ansorge.— In the course of your enquiries did you get evidence 
as to the high cost of rearing silk in India being due to the fact that a large percentage of 
worms die of disease ?— No. I am afraid 1 have not, 1 have no knowledge of how ranch 
has been lost in rearing. I had really nothing to do with rearing at all. • 

I think, that is at the bottom of the high cost of production ? 

President. —Mr. Lefroy.— You all three think (hat (here is not the slightest chance of our 
stopping this import of foreign silk, unless wo have a proper establishment of scientific advisers 
devoted to silk industry? — Yes. 

Do you think the prospect warrants a considerable expenditure on staff and organization ?. 
— I think it is worthwhile. Unless there is a continuity of policy on the part of the Govern - 
ment thore is no use of starting. 

You think that unless the experts are members of well-organised and permanent depart- 
ments of the Government of India you will never gel the best, class of scientific officers to 
undertake work in this country ? — In this case continuity of policy is essential. There are 
very many cases where scientific research work could bo better done with short time employees. 

Yon think that theso short time appointments would he better organized in conjunction 
with the establishment of the Imperial scientific depart ments ? — Vc*. In twenty years you can 
get good results; but the budget should not ho minutely subdivided. The silk business is a 
new thing and the officers should have a good amount to start with. 
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PitorKSSon II. Maxima, Lernov, Imperial, Silk Specialist. 


Written Evidence . 

( Submitted after oral evidence had lecn taken). 


The questions issued by the Industrial Commission have been received and studied. 
We have tried to frame answers and have come to the conclusion that to do so willbc impos- 
sible. Tor every industry there are peculiar conditions — those of the silk industry are not 
those of the oil-pressing industry or of the pottery industry: to develop silk the one essential 
is an understanding of the conditions of the craftsman (whom presumably we are trying to 
help) if that development has to he brought within the rigid lines of industrial develop* 
ment, as foreshadowed by the Commission, then it is hopeless: success depends on the free- 
dom of organization of the man responsible, on his being able to adapt method to circumstance, 
on his being able to meet the peoulinr need of each community with a separate method : and 
this cannot be brought within the straight lines of the questions of tho Industrial' Commis- 
sion. An organization and a scries of methods that suit industries in the average cannot 
possibly help the silk industry : the greatest difficulty is the personal element and the key to 
the position is tho understanding of that element. To properly develop the industry will 
require a technically equipped man with some imagination, who is given a free hand and 
who has the full confidence of Government to bring him within the meshes of tho pro- 
posed Imperial Scientific and Technical Department will he fatal. For these reasons, I 
have abandoned as hopeless the attempt to correlate the development of this industiy with 
that of industries in general. 


financial ftBBiBtancc. 


Q- 5 (1). — In the development of silk production, I think that the plan of giving a grant 
or a bounty is a valuable one, as it makes it possible for a trial of silk production to D l>o made 
by a zamindar or planter, where the only other method possible would he for Government 
to experiment, probably at a much greater cost. The amount given is determined by tho 
total loss possible if the production is a total failure; tho production is supervised on behalf of 
Government and if it is successful there is no grant. 


(2) bounties and subsidies ; 

This is discussed under section Legislation. 


(7) guaranteed Government purchase of products from limited periods ? 

This method should he used cautiously in certain devoopments of the silk industry, had 
it been possible, the eri silk industry would now be floursliing ; and it is a method that has 
advantages. 
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Q. 1 . — In the development of silk, pioneer factories are absolutely essential and the Pioneer factories, 
method will be most valuable in many- places no other method will be possible and it will be 
the easiest way of demonstrating the value of certain processes. Though not called “Pio- 
neer Factories ”, the establishment of such factories is recommended for many branches of 
the silk industry under section Trade Organization, 

Q. 8. — This question is answered by the full report. India imports 318 lakhs worth of 
silk manufactures that could be made in India to a large part owing to the want of organiza- 
tion, bad financing and poor methods ; these are not made in India, but Government will 
pioneer their production. Pioneer factories should be closed when they fail, banded over to 
private companies when they succeed: but in the latter case they should be watched. 

Q. 9. — Silk is very much hampered by the conditions under which the industry is financed: Financing agoncles. 
the production of raw silk and cocoons is cheeked by the producer not being able to get the 
full advantage of the prices, having to sell when he has a crop. The use of tasar is restricted 
by the weaver having insufficient capital to buy a stock of cocoons ; the reeling of mulberry 
silk is hampered by the want of capital of the reeler, who is at the mercy of the dealer ; the 
weavers and silk preparers cannot work to full advantage as they cannot buy raw materials or 
hold their stocks of finished goods for the season when there is a demand (usually the marriage 
season). Speaking generally the majority of weavers and silk workers w’ork for a very small 
wage because they are in debt or arc slaves to organized employers who have the capital. This 
capitalist class then hamper development, make exorbitant profits and the Indian silk industry 
is on the whole at a disadvantage. 


Q. 11. — The silk weaving industry of Burma is being developed by Co-operative Socie- Co-operative socie- 
ties ; the workers are individually responsible for the society and obtain advances, buy raw tic3 - 
material, and are able to sell their own products without the employer's intervention; through 
these societies improvements are introduced and the production of new fabrics made possible. 


Q. 12. — The object of co-operative societies in tho silk industry should he — 

-© 

(1) to supply raw materials j 

(2) to deal collectively instead of singly ; 

(3) to provide improved methods ; 

(4) to provide faoilities for such processes as twisting, dyeing or finishing whereby 

all can benefit by labour-saving methods not possible to individuals. 


<2- 13. — Where private enterprise can do 
Government should not compete. 


what Government is doing or proposes to do, 


Q. 14. — If a new enterprise proposes to compete with the importation of a product possible 
to prepare in India, there should be no limitations whatever on the extent of Government aid 
conformably with the general principles of aid rendered to that industry generally : Govern- 
ment should give the same aid to au enterprise that proposes to compete with an import as 
to a similar enterprise that proposes to make a new product not imported : it should not 
give more 


If a new enterprise proposes to compete with an established production or export trade, 
which already deals fully with the trade, there should be no assistance from Government what- 
ever or the same assistance should be given to both. A concrete case will best illustrate my 
meaning : if Bengal exports raw silk to the amount of the demand, then the production of 
similar qualities elesewhero for export should not be aided by Government : but if there is soope 
for development then the same assistance should be given to Bengal as to any other place. 

Q. 15. — My experience is limited to assistance given to the silk and lac industries on Technical aid. 
a very small scale from the Entomological section at the Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa. 

This section endeavoured to advise industrial development in silk and lao : as a result, the 
eri silk industry was started and lac production in agricultural areas : the former failed for 
want of capital and an organization that could buy and ship the raw material : the latter failed 
chiefly from economic conditions and the fall of prices in the raw product. The general 
experience in the silk industry was that the provision of technical advice w r as valuable, was 
welcomed by the trade but must be hacked by financial facilities that were not then available. 

The technical aid given was of value but was too small to be able to exert any real influence. 


Q. 28. — The Calcutta Commercial Museum will not assist (be slik industry : the fabrics 
shown are either f rom Government institutions or unusual ones (some already not obtainable) or 
one class of goods (handkerchiefs) : there is no information as to the wholesale quantities and 
sizes available in most cases ; no effort seems to have been mule to get a really represenative 
lot of goods : freak productions from the Imperial Entomologist at Pusa are not the goods 
that should be shown in what purports to be commercial museum. It is necessary also (hat 
the goods should be h mdled : and there should be some one there who really understands (.he 
trade. The commercial museum should either be complete and thorough or not done at all : 
nearly all the silk exhibits could just as well have been in the Indian Meseum. 


Commoroial 

Museums. 


Q. 29. Real commercial museums should exist at Calcutta, Bombay and Madras : but 
each should be efficiently staffed or should be constantly advised as to the raw materials and 
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Sales agencies. 


Exhibitions. 


manufactures of ilio country. If such existed, the silk department would be responsible for 
keeping their information np-lo-datc and their exhibits complete and representative.. If this 
were done, these museums would really be of value. 

Q. 30 — My opinion is that, as a rule, sales agencies should be wox'ked through ordinary 
dealers ok, firms and not through shops under Government control. If there aTo products of 
minor and unorganized cottage industries, ordinary shops and dealers will sell them if they 
are saleable and if a guaranteed supply can he provided. I have no experience but I have 
visited the village industries shops at Cawnpore for instance, and seen stalls run at railway 
stations, etc. 

Q. 31. — In regard to silk, demonstration of new methods is valuable if the class concerned 
come to the exhibition, but I think the same re.ults can be got far more cheaply by 
direct demonstration. The general demonstration of silk, as a whole, of its possibilities as a 11 
industry, of its methods, is as a rule wasted, so far as the general public is concerned. A n 
exhibition of silk processes, to which weavers were brought, would be excellent hut would not 
interest the public. The labour and cost of organizing the Silk Exhibition at Allahabad in 
1010-11, for instance, was largely wasted and could have been better applied in other 
ways. 


Trade rcpiC3CLtj- 
tives. 


Q. 84. — As regards silk, I would prefer to send one special representative than to entrust 
silk to trade representatives having to deal with all Indian products. The trade representative 
cannot know enough about each individual thing and while it is sufficient, say, for au oil 
seed for him to have samples of each of 10 qualities, and know how much of each can be got 
and where, there are many kinds of silk cloths and products and many others that could be 
made. Tf the trade representative knows enough about silk production, weaving and fabrics 
to be able to push silk, he cannot possibly know enough about all other trades. 


Supply of Govern- Q. 40. — Raw materials shjuld be rendered available at the lowest price they are produced 
materin?fl! nea raw ' Jtlfc not at reduced rates, i.e., it is reasonable fo take, steps to supply a village with raw 
silk at its current price if they are, owing to isolation, paying tor much : but it is not reason- 
able to supply it below the price it sells at where it is produced. If spun silk costs Rs. 5-8-0 
a lb. at the mills and Rs. 6-8-0 through the village dealer, I would supply tbo village at 
Rs. 5 8-0 plus freight through a co-operative society or other organization. , 


land polioy. 4/ — This question was an important one as regards silk in Bengal but is so no longer 

probably : it will be troublesome probably if the industry is increased in Bpngal. 

Training ol labour. Q- 44. — Tfce institutions at Amaiapura, Serampore, Bara Banki, Benarts, Bangalore, Simla/ 

Ludhiana, Pusa, claim to improve the skill of the weaver, whether cotton or silk, or of the 
reeler. These are referred to in the iext and particularly in section V, part 2. Only two 
appeal to me as having any useful influence or as being Worked on the right lines. I think 
there is a fundamental distinction between two principles : 


(1) You give a general training in the methods and circumstances of the industry, and 

leave the pupil to apply his knowledge and better his craft. 

(2) You give no general training, but y6u teach a singledefinite improved method suited 

to the circumstances of the pupil and no more. 

The first method, useful with highly educated people possibly, is absolutely useless in 
India : the second gives good results when the teacher knows a really genuine improvement. 
Out of all the training institutions I have visited in India dealing with various industries, 
1 can name only three that seem f o rue to comply with this condition and that really effect any 
improvement in the industry in question : these are : — 

Amarapura, Silk. 

Bara Banki, Silk. 

Bareilly, Carpeulry . , 

Official organization. Q* 02. — If the separate activity in all industries is correlated under a single head, in an 
Imperial department, 1 do not anticipate any particular progress being made in the silk 
industry, which from its complexity and variety will require special treatment. The danger 
in India is a routine red-tape administration applied indiscriminately to all industries, and 
having regard to the failure of the Directors of Industries in Local Governments, it is unlike- 
ly the giant intellect requirtd to correlate industries in all India will be available. It is safe 
to allow that average intellects and abilities will be available and not to attempt what will 
require the abnormal : this is especially true of India where agricultural, industrial and techni- 
cal departments arc often regarded as offering administrative posts of a harmless kind to an 
officer who is otherwise unsuccessful. 

uc5s. CtiBl constitution of an Imperial Silk Expert's Department is reeommonded and is 

discussed in detail in the report. As it entails only two European officers, of special quali- 
fications, and a number of Indian assistants, special recruitment is unnecessary. 
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<3- 66. — The bead of tho department sboud have full executive control, have power to appoint 
and dismiss staff, and bo free to transfer money allotted from one head to another. lie should 
be attached directly to the Revenue or Commerce and Industry Department on the same foot- 
ing as the Inspector-General of Forests or the former Inspector-Goneral of Agriculture. 

The sill.- technological institute, if there is such, should he an independent unit not fitted i n Bt C jtntc° 0 . OBICaI 
into any general development scheme for all India. 

<2- — 72. It should deal solely with silk in all its branohes. 

Q.— 77. ft is essential that the experts should visit foreign countries and study methods study of 
there. foreign me- 

thods. 

Q. 87. — The special monographs on the silk fabrics prepared about 1000 in all provinces Government 
have hcon of value in this inquiry but I imagine of no other value whatever. The issue of pub- publications, 
lications on silk industry from Pusa, except as regards the ‘ Agricultural Journal ’, are wholly 
useless and fruitless : they aro positively harmful as they tend to produce the feeling that the 
mere publication of tho results is (lie end : the bulletins on silk-reeling and the like, issued from 
Pusa, have been wholly useless so far as the actual workers arc concerned : they add to know- 
ledge but do not in any' way' affect the industry or serve any really useful purpose. In the 
silk industry' tho mere publication of this kind of information is wholly useless. 

Q. 80. — The system of granting certificates of quality is one that requires careful considora* Certificates of 
tiou and testing and its application to some brunches of the industry might be very' large and qtl! ” y> t 
important. Were an export in ori cocoons to be developed or likely to be developed, the grant- 
ing of certificates might bo considered : and a system of stamping fabrics ns of pure silk or as 
tost dyed may eventually be desirablo in some branches of the trade. It is a system that is at 
present wholly impossible and whose value is untested. 

Q. 91. — Penalties' should he imposed on the selling of goods containing more than 6 percent. Prevention of 
of non-silk as silk goods, or of cataloguing such goods under circumstances such as lead the n “ n t0ratl0n - 
buyer to think they are silk. 

Q. 92. — Per ] urposos of detection, the employment of inspectors, who would normally be the 
ordinary officers of the department, who. would scrutinize catalogues, purchase samples and he 
able to prosecute on the result of tho examination of the department’s expert. Further, ex- 
amination of samples would he undertaken by the department for tho public and proseoution 
would follow where an offence could be proved. 


Witness No. 4-0. 

Mb. F. Waword, A R.C.S., M.I.M.E., Principal, Bihar school of Engineering, and Mr ' ™ford. 

Jnspccior of Technical Schools, Bihar and Orissa. 

Written Evidence. 

Tho following connected statement bears upon questions 44 to 51, 56, 57 and 60. 

Tho writer’s experience for 1G years, as Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, Training of 
has been mainly in the direction of the (raining of supervisors and 'subordinates for the Bn P 0rvisl0n - 
engineering establishments of the Public Works Department and District Boards. It is 
not clear from the questions whether information is desired on this subject, but I may briefly 
state that, in my opinion, the arrangements in this Province for the training of upper and 
lower subordinates, estimators, draughtsmen and surveyors, for employment under civil 
engineers, will before long meet the needs of the Province, so far as they can be mot under 
existing conditions. Improvements to the Bihar School of Engineering have been worked 
out and submitted to Government and a sell' me for a School of Engineering at Cuttack is also 
before Government. It may bo noted that the improvement scheme for the former school 
includes classes for railway permanent way inspectors and I understand that consideration 
is being given by the Government of India to tho question of so constituting tho classes as to 
meet the needs of all Indian Railways. 

As an example of the value of a term of apprenticeship to follow a school course of ins- Praotioat training, 
truolion a system introduced by the writer some time ago in the interest of overseer apprentices 
may ho of interest. The system is as follows : — 

After completing the school course (4 years) students are placed out under executive ' ' 

and district engineers for a final year to gain exporie ace on actual work of con- 
struction. They receive no pay from the officers they serve but aro supported 
by stipends given by Government. The final or upper subordinate certificate' 
is not awarded until after the completion of training and then only provided 
a favourahlo report is forthcoming from the engineer uuder whom the training 
is served. Tho value of the training is reoognized both by the engineers and 
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by the students and no difficulty is experienced in inducing the former to lake 
them. Every student who has undergone such training, during the nine years 
the system has been in action, has secured remunerative employment. Further' 
improvement on these lines is proposed in the scheme above referred to ; tho 
school course is to be reduced to three years and theperiod of practical training 
increased by a year. Sub-overseers also are in future to undergo a similar year 
of training. 

Training of labour, I am impressed with the folio .viug facts relating to Indian workmen : — 

(1) They are, as a body, intelligent, skilful, quick to learn, but unreliable and 

rather indolent. 

(2) The great drawback from, which they suffer is want of education. 

It is of far greater importance, I consider, that more should'bo done to remove the latter 
defect, than that endeavours should be made to improve their skill. My experience is 
that, when pressed to exert it, their dexterity is not inferior to that of workmen of other 
countries. The large majority however cannot read and write and it is ignorance, helped by 
caste restrictions, which has operated to keep them in the same backward state they have 
been from time immemorial. It is not reasonable to suppose that so large a body of mostly 
intelligent men does not contain a proportion who, given education and training, would be 
fit for positions of responsibility, yet our technicil schools are filled, not by the offspring 
of the skilled workers, but largely by members of the educated classes who are by tradition 
divorced from industrial pursuits. Is it surprising therefore that our schemes of technical 
education have not been conspicuously successful ? It appears to me that any scheme which 
excludes the hereditary industrial classes can never be completely successful. To improve 
matters the only remedy is to broadeu the outlook of the workers as a class by educati on. 

Indian workmen may be divided into two classes, those who receive their training in com- 
mercial workshops and those who are trained in bazars and villages. The two classes need 
to be dealt with separately. 

Workshop trained There is no satisfactory or well defined apprenticeship system for young artisans that I 
irtisnns. have SC en in this part of India, except in the single case referred to below. In most work- 

shops the boys are employed on daily wages and they pick up a knowledge of their trade as 
best they can Their general education has for the most part been neglected, indeed I have . 
heard it said that it would be useless to attempt to educate them, but fortunately proof is 
forthcoming that it does immediately repay to educate them. 

Some years ago a mechanics’ school was started at Beniadi near Giridih in the East 
Indian Eg ilway collieries. Only lads who have passed the upper primary examination and 
are sons of colliery employees are admitted. They attend the school for half the day and for 
the remainder they are engaged as apprentices in the adjacent colliery workshop. They are 
taught machine drawing, elementary mechanics, mensuralion, etc., all through the medium 
of Hindustani. The late colliery superintendent (Mr, Ward) informed me that the school 
had more than repaid the trouble expended on it in the superior intelligence and value of the 
lads who proceed from it; the ex-pupils have proved to be of a definitely higher wage value 
than the average illiterate workman. 

My experience fully confirms the above. Similar artisan classes were started in the Bibar 
School of Engineering about three years ago. Particulars of these classes are as follow 

Boys, preferably sons of workmen, are admitted who are above the age of 12 years, 
provided they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade, all are taught machine 
drawing and workshop mensuration. The trades taught are carpentry, blacksmithing, fitting 
and turning, motor repairing and painting. All instruction is given in the vernacular. 

At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends of average value Rs. 5 
according to the skill attained. The stipend list is revised every half-year and stipends are 
re-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to his stipend 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sun) is paid to him upon the 
satisfactory completion of the full course of training. The amounts are kept in the post office 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his course the whole amount standing 
to his credit is forfeited. Apprentices must attend the school until they are proficient, the 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. r Tkose who show no aptitude for mechanical work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys whb°beeome proficient are placed out with employers and car 
owners for a final year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report is 
received from the employer. 

The classes are popular and bid fair to be successful. Several of the lads we have trained 
have already secured well paid employment. It may he noted that the number accepted for 
training is small, being 25 only, 

A similar mechanics’ class is about to be ojiencd in connection with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Works at Sakclii and another is included iu the scheme for a school of Engineering at 
Cuttack where the apprentices would receive their industrial training in the neighbouring 
Government canal workshop. " 1 ” 
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Iu my opinion, half-time mechanics’ schools should be opened in connection with every 
large workshop and the curriculum should include literary instruction where necessary. 

The training of bazar and village craftsmen presents a somewhat different problem* TraimnK of tamr 
The village workshops are after all the main source from which the industrial army is recruited, ^ n cn , T1 l ' Ee cra 3 " 
yet the problem of improving them, and with them the training of labour, has practically 
not been touched. Dnring my service in India I have come across but one small effort which 
I think contains the germ of a correct solution. I will briefly describe it. 

About 10 years ago, a former Deputy Commissioner of the Hazaribagh Divisio 11 
(Mr. Radice) started several sm ill village industrial schools His method consisted 
inducing a 'good workman in each village to undertake to train S or 10 boys in his workshop in 
return for a small payment of 5 rupees monthly. - The tads receive no wages but are soon 
able to make small articles the proceeds of the sale of which they are allowed to keep after 
returning to their master the cost of the raw material used. Literary instruction is an import: 
ant part of the scheme, the boj's attend a night school, if one exists in the village, or they are 
taught the three It’s, in their workshop by a guiu who is engaged for the purpose. 


Some half dozen such schools still exist and have between them turned out a number of 
useful and literate workmen. Iam endeavouring to i nprovo the schools by supplying such 
tools as the men themselves cannot afford to purchase and by increasing their wages, but so 
far I have failed to induce the authorities to believe that there is much good in them. 

It will bo noticed that Mr. Radiee’s system follows very closely the indigenous appren- 
ticeship method whereby a boy receives his training in his father’s workshop or in that of 
caste relation. It is a small attempt to improve the village training but it represents the first 
step beginning at the source. 

I give it ns my opinion that any scheme of improving the training of labour, which is 
calculated to have any permanent effect oil the mess of the workers, should follow on the lines 
of the indigenous system as closely as possible. The ' primitive conditions unde - which the 
men now live and work, their poverty, crude workshops and tools and the fact that they labour 
for a market dealing in cheap and rough manufactured artioles, must bo taken into account. 
These conditions prohibit any rapid or large advance being made at first but the initial step 
must ho taken sooner or laler ; and the fact that it can be taken, and at very moderate cost, the 
Hazaribagh experiment proves. 

I have observed no advantages to follow from the establishment of industrial schools of 
the type usually known as such. Ily this type I mean a school managed by a superintendent, 
usually a member of the educated classes, who has himself been trained in an Indian engineering 
school or college. A few tools are got together, including sometimes machine tools, some 
inistris are employed as instructors, and pupils, mainly of the non-mistri classes, are enticed to 
attend by stipends. The subjects taught are usually carpentry and blacksmithing and the 
work consists in (he making of joints and in executing a few orders for the public. 

Such s hools do not fulfil even ono of the essential conditions pertaining to industrial 
schools and are certain to fail sooner or later. 


Industrial schools. 


The essential conditions for the establishment of. a self-contained industrial school 
are : — 

(I) It must be established in the locality where the industry it relates to is actually 
being carried on. 

(-2) There must be a constant and sufficient amount of work passing through the school 
workshop to afford the pupils the ' necessary training, which work should be 
executed as near as possible under trade conditions. 

(3) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupils 
trained at the school. 

Condition No. 2 necessitates there being a business side (o every school, which must 
needs be carried on at no great loss, and also that the Superintendent possesses fair business 
ability. It is in the latter respects that technical or industrial schools are most frequently 
wanting. Further, given all other conditions, the personality of the superintendent is a power- 
ful factor making for success or failure. An unsuitable man will in time defeat the object of 
the best of schemes. The rate of wages offered is invariably insufficient to attract men with 
the necessary technical and business qualifications. - 

Although advisable I do not think that the time is ripe for the removal of technical and control of teclim- 
industrial schools from the control of the Education Department; the educational difficulty pointed oa } n ” a industrial 
out above diould first be solved. Rapid or radical changes in education matters are not advisable 60 100 B " 
hut in this case I think that, if made at the fitting timo with due precautions, the transfer to 
control by a Department of Industries might he made with little disturbance to the 
necessary policy of continuity. I may say however that, in my opinion, the Education 
Department is not well fitted to control technioal schools. Their views are tinged too much 
with 'class and hook’ methods, whereas the needs of trade and industries should be the guid- 
ing factors. Moreover the engineering and allied professions nre not considered by many 
educational officers to be of equal dignity with their own and other learned professions — as 
I have repeated and h tve personal reason to know — with the result that one class of school or 
college suffers by being considered of inferior status to another. - ■ 
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General official administration and organization. 

No organization exists in this province for the development of industries. Oar chief 
industries a're agriculture and mining, the interests of which are otherwise provided for, and 
most of the remainder are small or in an embryo state. It has, 1 understand, been decided 
by the authorities that these industries are not of sufficient importance to warrant the crea- 
tion of a Department of Indust lies. I concur with their decision. Tire appointment of a 
Director of Industries, however, was recommended by the Conference of Technical Educa- 
tion which met in Ranchi in 1914 and was subsequently to have been .filled by a weaving 
expert had not the war inlervoncd. Although I agree that the need exists for a Director of 
Industiies, I do not think that the post should be held by an expert.. I hold strongly 
that he should be a business man, who would be the more valuable if he had gained his 
business experience in connection with the chief industries it is desired to foster. On this 
subject I fully endorse the views of Mr. de la Posse which have appetred in the press. 

I may remark in conclusion that the title 'Director of 'Industries’ is a misnomer. Di- 
rectors of Industries do not direct industries but aet as a 1 vigors on questions relating to 
industries. 'Industrial Adviser’ would be more appropriate. 


Note on the proposal for a Technological Institute at Safcch i subsequently submitted by 

Mr. Watford. 

I have been requested to put forward a proposal for establishing a technological institute 
at Sakcki. I do so necessarily in brief outline ob the proposal is a very recent one. Jt has 
not yet been thrashed out and is under consideration at the present time by the Government 
of the province. 

The idea generated with Mr. Padshah, representating Messrs. Tata Sons & Co., and lias 
underlying it the desirability of utilising the facilities existing at Sakchi for the training of 
Indians and others for positions of responsibility in steel works and engineering concerns. The 
reason for its suggested location at Sakchi is that Singhblmm and other districts are rich in 
minerals and will doubtless in time become one of the most important industrial centres in 
this part of India. 

The subject was consilered for the first time at a meeting held recently at Sakchi, at 
which were present Mr. Tutwiler, General Manager, Tata Iron and Steel Works, 
Mr. McWilliam, Government Metallurgist, the Director of Public Instruction, the Deputy 
Commissioner, Singbbhum, the Inspector of Schools, Chota Nagpur Division, and myself. 
I was the opinion of thi ? meeting that technical instruction should be given in close association 
with industry and that there was an openng at Sakchi for an institute devo ed m linly to 
metallurgy. They considered that other subject*, such as mechanical engineering, electrical 
engineering and to a lessor degree, oivil engineering, might with advantage be also taught 
in it. It was thought that such an institute should serve, not merely the local and neighbouring 
works, but a much wider field. The main branches of technological study should be confined 
each to an institute situated in the district where the relative industry was actually being car- 
ried on. Whether the institutes should be of provincial or imperial st itus or whether there 
should bo central institute to co-ordinate the whole seemed to the meeting a" matter for the 
local and India Governments to consider. It was howevi r not considered necessary that - an 
institute at Sakchi should be linke.1 up with any other technical institution, such as the proposed 
School of Mines at Dhanbad, jwbicb would specialize in coal mining. The training to he 
given at each centre should be complete as far as possible. 

In the opinion of the meeting the theoretical instruction should be in the bands of a 
staff of whole-time professors comprising: — 

One Professor of Metallurgy on Rs. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Professor of Mechanical and Electrical Engineering on 11s. 1,200 to 1,500. 

One Lecturer in Mechanical and Electrical Engineering on Rs. 300 to 500, 

Two Demonstrators on ,s. 1 50 to 200. 

Occasional lectures might also be given by experts from tho local works but the practical 
work of the students and demonstrations necessary during the course would be carried out 
in the works. 

To ensure the resources of the institute being expended only upon suitable and promis- 
ing material, it was suggested that candidates should be made to undergo a year 
of selective practical training either at Sakchi or elsewhere before admission. The 
theoretical course would cover two years and would be followed by further two years of 
apprenticeship to tho profession selected before a diploma was awarded. The admission 
qualifications would be of the I. Sc. standard, a preliminary qualifying admission examination 
being held for candidates who bad not passed the L.Rc. Examination. 

The probability of. the students finding employment after being trained was fully 
discussed at the meeting. . Mr. Tutwiler considered that, under present conditions, there was 
annually from 15 to 20 openings for suitably trained men in Messrs. Tata’s concerns alone* 
He further informed us that it had been decided to enlarge the Sakchi works in the near 
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future to more than double their present size. The numbers accepted for training in the 
proposed institute therefore would be small in its initial stage and in subsequent stages the 
numbers accepted would be in proportion to the demand, so far as it could be ascertained. 

As the proposal stands at present, the Local Government would control the institute 
through medium of a Governing Body composed largely of representatives who are engaged in 
industries with which it would bo concerned. 

Oral Evidence, IC'in November 1916. 

President . — I under it and that you have been practically the whole of your service- in 
India with the Bihar School of Engineering ? — Yes. 

Did you come out as Principal of the School ? — I came out as Head Master. 

And then the school was raised in grade ? — The school was formerly under the 
Principal of the Patna College. Since its separation from the College 1 have been Principal 
of tho school. 

What was yotir training and experience before you came here ? — I waB apprenticed to 
a firm of mechanical engineers. At the end of my apprenticeship I went to the Koval College 
of Science where I obtained the- A. R. C. S., I then reverted to the engineering profession 
during which time I taught evening classes at Ipswich. ^ 

Your apprenticeship was then before you went to South Kensington ? — Yes. 

Did you find that what you learned as an apprentice was of use to you when you went 
to the College of Science ? — In certain subjects it was of use. 

Are you of opinion that a boy can profitably be sent to a college for any form of techno- 
logy before be has had practical experience in connection with technology ? — Take a boy who has 
had a good, ordinary, simple school education. Now he has reached the age of 16 and his 
father has to decide whether the boy should go to a Technological College or University, or 
whether he should bo apprenticed and get some form of practical training, his hope being 
that the boy is to be ultimately a mechanical engineer. What line of training would you 
ad>pi-. ? — t think that the boy should have some knowledge and experience of the profession 
he inten Is to adopt before he goes to a college. 

Say one year f — Yes. 

Two years ? — A year, I should say. 

You have seen a certain number of boys who have gone straight from school to the 
University and tiken degrees in science and technology ? — I have not bad recent experience 
I have been homo to England a few times but only during vacations. 

What do you base your opinion on ? — On my experience and my training, i.e., my experieno. 
before I came to this country. 

Applying that to India ; assuming you have hoys of 16 and 17 who have had a decent 
school education, would you send them to the works at first or send them to Sibpur or the 
Bihar School of Engineering ? — To he mechanical engineers ? 

To be any form of engineer you wish to turn out ? — I think th it in the case of Indian 
boys it is necessary that they should first go to the works. 

But hero I notice you have a schema by whioh you give boys 4 years in the school and 
then one year under Executive Or District Engineers, followed by a 2 years' practical train- 
ing? — That is so. Yourprevious question I understood to be a more general one. We have to 
deal with a particular class of boys here. You cannot get lads of this class who have had 
any kind of practical experience before they come to the college. The present syetem does very 
well under the circumstances. 

You would not get a boy to go to ' work before he had been to College ? — Speaking 
only of the students whom I train in my school for the civil engineering profession’, 
it would be very difficult to arrange, I think. 

You think it hopeless to expect that you will get enough boys who have gone first to 
the works and then afterwards come to the Engineering School ? — They would not go to 
the works unless they were supported financially. Their parents usually could not support 
them. It is cheaper to send them to a school than to a workshop. * ! 

All these boys who come to you come with scholarships ? — More than half get scholar- 
ships. 

Are these _ scholarships given as the results of examinations ? — The scholarships which 
Government, give are awarded on the results of examinations. Those that the District Boards 
give are awarded by the Boards themselves. 

Are Government scholarships the result, of competitive examinations or merely of tests - 
Competitive examinations, • * 
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Js the competition ordinarily grc.it? — I am trying to get the present system altered by 
basing the s’liolarship award to the results of school tests. Boys would be just ns keen to pass 
the annual examinations if there were no scholarships. 

I asked you whether competition for these scholarships was great or not ? — There is 
no competition for tho scholarships. They are so keen to got a certificate that they study 
irrespective of the hope of getting scholarships. 

Where are these examinations ? — Tho certificate examinations are conducted hy the Joint 
Teohnical Examination Board. 

On the results of those examinations scholarships are granted ? — Yes, that is the case 
for the certificate examination. In other casts we ourselves hold exunimtions for promotion 
from one class to anothor. 

Your real trouble, I understand, at present is that .there is an ' insufficient number of hoys 
in the country who have had any kind of primary education ? — I was referring in my note 
to artisans ana mechanics who do not know English. All such boys who oomo to .me do not 
know English. 

Would you like to sea more boys taught elementary English ? — No, I should not like 
to see boys of this class taught English. If they were, I think, it would have an unsettl- 
ing effect on them. 

You think that English is no good to them in their work ? — I don't think thoy need it. 

Is there any hope of your over obtaining a superior olass of engineer until be does knou 
English ? — Tho most promising ones should ba taught, English nfterwards. 

If you taught the boy English in his very young stage, would ho not be nblo to read 
English books and devolop any ambition be bad to improve himself ? — In -that case bis ambi- 
tion would be to beconio a olerk or to leave the profession of bis father. 

At present tho system of education in tho country excludes practically the non-literary 
industrial classes ? — Well, yes, it does. 

In this institution that you are proposing, do you propose to introduce English education 
at all ? — It is not my proposal only, it is that of a Committee. 

Tliis proposal relates to something very much higher ? — Yes ; candidates would bo 
admitted on passing the Intermediate Science Examination and of course they would know 
English. 

What Committee was this ? — It was a Committee called together by tho Director of Public 
Instruction. 

It is evidently of a different typo j a much higher standard of training ? — Quito different. 

Have they got any industrial school at Sakchi ? — Not at present. They aro about to start • 
small mechanics' school for the sons of artisans on the lines mentioned in my written evidence 

And they propose to start this higher institution before they have a foundation laid in 
the matter of industrial education ? — It deponds upon the view Government takes of th° 
matter. ' i 

Are you infavour oE starting at once this Technological Institution at Sakchi ? — I think 
it is rather premature. 

But you have taken part in tho Committee ? — Yes. 

Were you in favour of the proposal ? — Yes, I agreed generally with tho proposals. 

Then you are in favour of starting at. onoe ? — I think it preraaturo to start at once but 
I did not write a note of dissent. The note expresses tho Committee's vip\vs. 

Then you wish to disagree with the Committee ? — I said at the meeting of course, that p 
thought the proposal .premature. 

You aro still of tho same opinion ? — Yes. Tile works at Sakchi wore started only a few 
years ago. It seems to me premature to base a ,$ublio teaching institution upon one com- 
mercial firm. No doubt that firm has a good chance of being permanently successful but still 
there, is only one there at present. ' 

When you were giving us an idea as to tho typo of man required for Director of Indus- 
tries, you say in your opinion it should be a business man. By “ business man " I suppose 
you mean one who has been experienced in actual oommorcial lifo ? — Yes. 

If a man were successful in commercial life, is he likely to take up a Government - ap- 
pointment ? — Not unless Government attract him. 
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But you know the approximate scale of pay that Government generally gives for heads 
of provincial departments. Do you think that pay would attraot anyone ? I think it is possi- 
ble that it would. There are many advantages >‘n Government service ; e.g., the pension. 

Then you think that it is likely we shall get successful business men to apply for positions 
of this typo ?— I think it likely that you would get careful men who thought of the future 
rather than of the present. . 

You agree that we do not want to have unsuccessful business men ? — Yes, certainly. x 

llon’ble Sir R. N- Mookerjct . — You have two distinct classes in your School of 
Engineering, one for artisans and one for engineers ? — Yes. 

These engineers qualify as assistant engineers in tho Public W orks Department ? — No,tkoy 
do not. _ 

Have you got a large staff in your school besides yourself ? — I have nine assistant masters 
one European and the remainder Indians. 

What is the qualification of the Europea I 11 ? — He was a foreman in a x'ailway workshop. 

Had the Indians any practical experience before they joined you ? — Some who came 
from Itoorkee had had practical experience before they came. 

And they teach the overseer class ? — Yes. 

Have all the passed students from your College guaranteed posts ? — There nre three 
guaranteed appointments but evory student who passes out from my school finds employ- 
ment. / 

Under the Government ? — Some under Government, others under District Boards, on the 
railways or as surveyors. 

You have an examination for admission ? — Yes, in English and Mathematics up to 
the standard of the Matriculation Examination. 

Dr. E. Iloplcinson . — You particularly commend the system at Beniadi, near Giridih 
as being very successful ? — Yes. 

That is dependent upon the boys working half day ?' — Yes. 

Do you think from your experience that such a system could, with advantage, bo applied 
to a less educated class, for instance boys working in mills. Might not their free houis be 
devoted to primary education concurrently with the manual training of their work in the 
mills ? — I think so, hut they need not give half the day to education ; an hour or two 
hours would bo enough. 

I understand that your opinion is that the two forms of education should go on concur- 
rently ? — I think so. 

You state that you consider the great drawback to the development of skill in Indian 
labour is the want of primary education ? — I think so. 

Could vou endorse tho proposition that skill in any vocation cannot be properly developed 
without thorough primary education ? — It cannot bo improved. 

You would rather put it that way ? — The Indian craftsman has usually not been educated, 
yet he is a very good craftsman. 

I understand from the general tenor of your evidence that yon consider that in all 
branches of handicraft, education should bo directed from the first towards development of 
skill in that particular handicraft, and that primary education should go on concurrently ? — Yes, 
but it should not be given in the ordinary primary school. 

Mr. A. Chatter! on . — I understood you to state in your evidence that you admit to 
your industrial classes boys of twelve years of ago ? — Over twelve. 

Are they physically fit at that age to do this sort of work ? — I don’t think we have very 
many near that age. 

At what age do they usually come ? — They oomc up to thirty-ymars of age. Many people 
who fail in other walks of life come and seek admission to the artisan classes but they are 
not taken. , 

# 

Do you think, in its practical aspect here, it would be advantageous to give literary 
education at the same time as industrial education to the boys whom yon get : boys of 14 or 15 
years and upwards ? "Would you have a school going on concurrently with other classes ? — My 
particular classes do not need it, we do not admit boys who cannot read nor write. 

I understand that you are Inspector of Technical Schools ; you have some experience 

of the class of boys who are admitted into these schools, but you say they are mostly 
over 1 il years of age. Would it not be better that if boys aie to get literary education it 
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should be insisted that they got this literary education, i.e., taught to read and write before 
they entered the school ? Take the average age of the boy as 14 ? — It would be better if he could 
read and write before he came to school. 


Is there not ample time for him to get all the necessary education wanted, before 14? — 
Yes, there is time. 

If he does not get general education before he is 14, does he, ;to any great extent, profit 
by the primary education offered in the school ? — If he learns to read and write in that school, 
I take it he profits. 

Does he learn to read and write ? — My experience of industrial schools is that th e 
boys know how to read and write before they go there. There are a certain number of village 
industrial schools where elementary education is given with their apprenticeship, but in others, 
such as mission industrial schools, they are taught reading and writing' before they are 
taught a trade. 

Then you express an opinion about the artisans of the villages. There seems to be a com- 
plaint made that the artisans in the villages are not of a sufficiently high standard of craftsman- 
ship to carry on the work of the country. Are not these opinions mainly opinions of people 
who want them to do work which - is not ordinarily done in villages ? — That is so ; very fre- 
quently one hears that opinion expressed. 


Is not the standard of handicraft skill among village artisans sufficient for the ordinary 
work of villages ? — Yes. 


Then it is a -waste of time to try and train these boys in the villages in a class of work 
on which they are not likely to be employed afterwards ? — Yes, I think so. 


I take it that on the whole you are not in favour of industrial schools ? — Except of the 
special types which I have indicated in my written evidence. . " 


That is for the training of special artisans ? — The special types I Indicated are the 
Beniadi School and the village school. The ordinary industrial school, I am not in favour of. 


You mention the schools started by Mr. Radice. Where are these schools located, in 
towns or villages ? — There is one in Hazaribagh town and the remainder are in villages. 

District 


And who pays this stipend of Rs. 5 or 6 ; is that paid by Government ? — By the 
Board. I think there is a proposal that they should be taken over by Government. 


There would be difficulty in getting these boys to go to sohool without this stipend ?— The 
boys do not get the stipend ; it is the mistries who get it in return for their trouble in teach- 
ing the boys. The schools do not cost more than .Rs. 6 or 7 a month each. 


How long do the boys work in the school ? — They work until they can get employment 
or set up for themselves . 

Are they mostly relatives of the mistries' people of the same caste who go to such schools ? 
— There are relatives but there are also members of other castes, not blacksmith and 
carpenter castes. 

He employs them in doing the work going on in his own workshop ? — Yes. 

There is no systematised instructions ? — No 

Y our opinion is that it is rather a successful arrangement ? — Yes, because it closely 
follows the indigenous system. 

You say that the most essential conditions for the establishment of a self-contained indus- 
trial Bchool are : — 

(1) It must be established in the locality where the industry it relates to is actually 
being carried on ; 


(2) There must be a constant and sufficient amouut of work passing through the school 
workshop to afford the pupils the neoessary training, which -work should be exe- 
cuted as nearly as possible under trade- conditions; and 


(3) The local industry referred to must be sufficient in extent to absorb all the pupils 
trained at the school. 


You mean the local industry in the province, or in that around the sohool ? — The 
industry in the locality of the school. In my note I first of all indicate the type of school 
I do not approve of which is quite different from the village school or the mechanics 'school. 
The latter are connected with commercial workshops. In the village school the boys when 
trained would be absorbed in the surrounding villages. 


This would be for the training of weavers ? — Anything like that ; any special profession. 
'Weaving is a good example. There should not be trained more weavers than could be absorbed 
in the locality. 


You would draw all the weaversfrom the weaving class or would you admit outsiders ? — 
Weaving schools are not under my inspection, so I have not studied them. They are inspected 
by the weaving expert of the Prison Department. 
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Witness No. 41. 

Hon’isle IUt Puknendu Na.ra.tak Sinha, Bahadur, M.A, B.L., Vakil, Patna High 
Court, Director, Bank of Bihar, ltd., Bankipore. 

Written Evidence. 

I- — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

I am one of the directors of the Bank of Bihar, Limited. One of the original objects of 
starting the bank was to finance local industries, and to stimulate larger activities in thorn. 

The Bank advanced money to three such industries : — 

(lj The Moon Button Factory of Mehsi, District Champaran. 

(2) The Cutlery Factory of Bose Brothers of Muzafiarpur. ” 

(3) The Handloom Factory of Bankipore. 

The Moon Button Factory. 

Babu Bhulawan Lai, a Deputy Inspector of Schools, found pearl shells near Mehsi and 
started the idea of manufacturing buttons. On his own initiative, he proceeded far enough to 
start the factory with- his own money and some money advanced by others. The bank 
advanced money on a hand-note executed by Babu Bhulawan Lai. The factory came in 
competition with oheap Japanese products and wanted to secure the services of an expert. 
Babu Bhulawan 'Lai could not afford to pay for an expert and applied to Government for 
a monthly grant for such time as the services of an expert were needed. Mr. Walford, 
Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, reported very favourably upon the industry. 
The Local Government could not give any grant on the ground that the factory was not 
an educational concern. The factory, therefore, goes on with much difficulty and could not 
pay any interest on the hand-note. We shall have to give up the wholo of" the interest and 
may have to be content only with the capital money advanced. 

If the factory had been able to keep a running account, the Bank could have been of 
-some help to it. 

The difficulties of the factory have been : — - ' 

(1) It started with a small aud inadequate capital and had largely to depend upon the 
private resources of one man. 

' (2) It has not been able to form a company with limited liability with an adequate 
number of shareholders, mostly beoause the factory is in an out of the way 
place, which does not attract many visitors. 

(3) It has not been able to get Government support in time and much Government 
sympathy. 

The Cutlery Factory of Bose Bt others. 

Babu Monmotha Nath Bose runs the whole thing. The factory is located at Muzaffar- 
pur, but it does not get much local help. A company with limited liability has been started. 
But much is not known outside Muzaffarpur about the management and its control and 
supervision. Therefore shareholders outside Muzaffarpur are shy to advance money, though 
Government experts have spoken highly of the turnout of the" factory. The bank advanced 
money to Babu Monmoth i Nath Bose, a portion of which has been however realised with 
difficulty. 

- A limited liability company was started under the name of " Bihar Industries, Ltd/, 
to finance the above two concerns and other promising industries. But the idea had to be 
given up because (1) there was no reliable and independent data available about the present 
and future prospects of these industries from an authoritative source, without which the 
promoters did not feel themselves, justified in risking their own and the public’s money, 
especially as at that time there weie bank failures and general distrust in the country for 
new concerns; If there be a Government department which. would certify as to the future 
prospects and success of the industries, and would make provision for public audit, funds Would 
be forthcoming to finance and develop these and other industries. 

The Handloom Factory of Bankipore. 

Maulavi Fakhruddin Khan Bahadur and myself took personal interest in this factory 
and its management. I started the factory after consultation with Mr. Hoogwerf, Principal 
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of the Serampore Weaving College, in every matter of detail. The master-weaver was ' given 
by Mr. Hoogewerf from amongst his successful students of the Serampore College. The full 
amount of capital suggested by Mr. Hoogewerf was raised. Looms with accessories were 
brought from Serampore. We could not get students from the Bihar School of Wearing to 
do the weaving. But we engaged experts in country looms on fixed monthly pay, EOm ® ° r 
whom had been awarded prizes at the Bihar Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition. The 
difficulties are : — 

(1) The first difficulty was to get yarn. Wholesale price of yarn differs materially from 
retail price, yet a very large amount of money has to be invested to get yarns 
of all numbers from Messrs. Andrew Yule or other wholesale dealers. We 
were not in co-operation with other co-operative societies to enable us to give 
wholesale orders for yarns of different kinds. 

(2) The snapping of yarns in the Serampore looms. 

(3) The unwillingness of the weavers to oonform to the requirements of tho Serampore 
looms.i 

(4) The impossibility of competing with power looms in the manufacture of cloths 
of every day use and tho necessity of restricting ourselves only to the turn out 
of bed-sheets, cheek cloth, and stuff used for shirting, trousering, etc. Such 
stuff as could bo turned out could not find ready sale in the market or amongst 
shareholders. 

(6) Lastly and chiefly, the weavers employed could work only for some fixed hours, 
irrespective of the turn out and could not work at all on Fridays as they, were 
Muhammadans. The mastor-weaver suggested they should not get fixed monthly 
pay, but should get wages on tho outturn of their labour every day or every 
~ month. To this tho labourers objected. Wc tried to got workmen from 

Sambalpur. But we could not frame any working scheme, calculated to bring 
profit. The business failed and' the factory was closed. 

The Bank of Bihar advanced over Its. 300 on hand-note. Out of this only Its. 80 could 
bo recovered by sale of three handlooms. The balance had to be written off. 

Q. 5. — The methods suggested in question 5 of giving Government aid to existing 
or new industries are all necessary and.it will depend upon each industry and its local require- 
ments as to what particular methods-will be best suited to it. 

Government control may he exercised whenever aid is given. I would suggest a Govern- 
ment auditor of accounts for every division and an annual certificate of tho progress of tho 
industry by the Director of Industries to be appointed for every province. 

Pioneer factories. [ have got no experience of Government pioneer industries. But I am strongly of 

opinion that pioneer industries should be started by Government. 1 am paitieularly keen 
about a Government sugar factory near Bibta station in the- Patna District, or some suitable 
place in Arrah District. As soon as the factory begins to work on profit, it should be handed 
over to private capitalists, or companies. I know of a big capitalist who is eager to take over 
such a factory when its profit is assured. 

Co-operative societies are useful for wholesale purchase of yarn, or" metal sheets, or such 
other materials when several industrial concerns require them at a place. At present the small 
manufacturers take loans at high rates of interest for Die purchase of materials separately. 
The societies will he ako helpful in advertising and securing orders and markets for industries. 

- 11. — Technical aid to industries. 

l am keen about combating successfully, the insect and fungus pests that seriously inter- 
fere with the agricultural industry in India. Government researches should ho specially 
directed to this matter which is of special importance to the agricultural population, which is 
the largest population in India. The researches made in Pusa do not seem to mo to be adequate 
in this respect. 

III. — Assistance in marketing products. 

I am of opinion that railway stalls should be largely availed of for advertising and selling 
the products of minor and unorganized cottage industries. In my opinion railway stalls are 
more helpful than exhibitions for many minor industries, such as pottery-, carpets, glassware, 
cutlery, and several woollen; cotton and silk goods. Men do not always go to exhibitions, but 
they, always travel. I think Government should insist on railway companies giving every 
facility to the exhibition of local and Indian industries in Indian stalls. It is with much 
difficulty that Indians get permission to keep such stalls at present. If proper stall arrangements 
be made the following Bihar industries will receive great encouragement : — 

Sewan pottery, Sassaram pottery, Patna glassware, Gaya stoneware, Bihar murettea, 
Obra carpets, Patna pottery, Patna and Sewan printed cloth, Patna tinsel, Mebsi buttons, 
Muzaffarpur cutlery, Bhagalpur dhupchava , Monghyr shirks and ebony work and 
Golgong fish. 


Government 
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The advertisement will also give inducement to other industries. 

I have been organizing exhibitions in Bihar for a long time. I started the Bihar Industrial Exhibitions, 
and Agricultural Exhibition in 1904., with the active help and sympathy of Mr. P. C. Lyon, who 
was then the Commissioner of the Patna Division and have ever since continued to be the 
Secretary to that Exhibition. Government ma le a grant of Rs. 500 which was raised to Rs. 1,000. 

Government officials gave material help in sending exhibits and also in securing tents and sh ami- 
anas for the exhibitions. The exhibition was first held yearly. At first the exhibition was of 
much use in bringing together and advertising all industries of Bihar. Bat it was soon found that 
the same thing Was being done year after year without much appreciable result. It was decided 
therefore to hold a provincial exhibition on a grand scale every three years. This meant 
a substantial grant from Government and on account of the war nothing could be done. 

I am of opinion that the exhibition should be, held every three years and a museum 
should be kept at Bankipore, which is the chief town of the province. This museum should 
also have a sale side aud be in touch with the manufacturers and able to carry orders. A 
commercial information bureau should also be attached to the museum. The exhibitions 
should be popular. Otherwise they cannot attract a large number of visitors. The museum 
which is an essential accompaniment to the exhibition should aim at bringing sellers and 
buyers into contact. 

The Government should give grants for exhibitions and give help in securing exhibits- 
But -the management should be left in popular hands. The exhibition committee should 
consist of officials and non-officials, with a non-official secretary. The exhibitions afford 
the best opportunity for official and non -official co-operation which has got its moral value in 
/ India, which should not be lost. 

V.— Training of labour and supervision. 

I am a member of the Board of Visitors of the Bihar School of Engineering. The 
accompanying note’' of Mr. Walford, Principal of the Bihar School of Engineering, will shew 
what is being done at Bankipore to improve the labourers’ efficiency and skill. This is highly 
useful work and should be very much enlarged in its scope and measure. 

The Bihar and Orissa Government appointed a committee to advise Government on 
mechanical and industrial education. The report of that .committee, of which I was a member, 
may he referred to. In that committee there were representatives of several railway concerns. 

They agreed to take apprentices every year from passed students of the Bihar School of 
Engineering for the railway workshops. The object was to give them plate-layers’ work. But 
nothing has been done as yet in this matter, and I am not aware how far our Local Govern- 
ment has pushed on the undertaking then given by the representatives of the railway concerns. 

When a Department of Industries is well organized it may advise the Education Depart- 
ment as to the lines on which the industrial schools are to be worked, but the education may 
he left to the Educational Department itself. The employment of labour, however trained in 
industrial schools, should be guided entirely by the Department of Industries. In this way 
there may be co-ordination between the two departments. 

VI. — General official administration and organization. 

There is no provincial organization at present in our province for the development of 
industries r I here should be a Board of Industries, representing experts in industries and 
commerce, which should be morely an Advisory Board. 

The suggestions of the Board should be carried on by the Director of Industries, who 
should he pre-eminently a business man, and, if possible, an expert in one chief industry, prefer- 
ably textile industry. 

It is desirable that provincial work should be correlated under an Imperial Department. 

The line of correlating the Provincial Agricultural Departments should he followed. 

■ X, —General. 

Special enquiries should he made for the glass-making’ industry in Bihar. 


* BIHAR SCHOOL OP ENGINEERING. 

Note on the artisan classes by Mn-iP. Walpord, Principal, Bihar School of Engineering', 
dated the 27th October 1910 . 

(To he considered at the noxt meeting of the Board of Visitors.) 

Classes for the training of artisans in the school workshops were started in 1913. They 
have proved so successful that it is desirable to consider the question of enlarging them. 
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Particulars of tlie classes arc as follow : — 

Boys, preferably sons of artisans, are admitted wbo are above tbe age of 12 years provided 
they are able to read and write. In addition to a trade all are taught practical drawing and 
workshop arithmetic. The instruction is given in the vernacular. 

At the discretion of the Principal, members are paid stipends up to a maximum of Us. 10 
according to tbe skill attained. The stipend list is revised every half-year and stipends are 
re-allotted according to progress made in workshop and in class. In addition to his stipend 
each boy is credited with half the value of his earnings which sum is paid to him upon the 
satisfactory completion of his full course of training. The amounts are kept in the post office 
savings bank. If an apprentice leaves before completing his couise the whole amount standing 
to his credit is forfeited. Apprentices must attend tbe school until they are proficient, the 
time taken being from 3 to 4 years. Those who show no aptitude for mechanical work are 
dismissed at any time. Boys who become proficient at motor repairing are placed out with oir- 
owners for a fi lal year to gain experience. No certificate is given until a favourable report is 
received from the car-owner. 


The cost of the classes amounts to Rs. 2,900 per annum excluding the cost of instructors, 
but as the income from the proceeds of sales and work done amounts to about Rs. 8,000 the 
classes are self-suppoiting. 

The classes have been working for about three years and some of the more intelligent 
apprentices have completed their training and been given certificates, while others are on pro- 
bation with car-owners. 


Applications foi admissions are received almost daily and many candidates are willing to 
work without wages in order to get a footing and await a vioancy on the stipend list ; a few 
such are taken, but owing mainly to the want of additional supervision it is not possible at 
present to aoeept more for training. 

The following is the present and propo’ed strength of the classes : — 

Present. Proposed. 

Motor Mechanics ... ... ... ... 10 15 


Carpenters 

Fitteia and Tumors ... 
Blacksmiths ... 

Moulders 
Paintors 


5 - 8 

5 ' 10 

5 5 

4 

... 8 


■< 


Total 



45 


The Bihar School of Engineering Committee, which met in April 1913, to advise Govern- 
ment regarding the development of the school, eons'dered the question of the artisan classes. 
They advised that provision should be made for 50 artisms in tbe above trades and that there 
should be a class also for tinsmiths and sheet-metal ’workers. The Committee proposed at 
the s ime time that the woikshop accommodation should be inoieased and that there should be 
three foremen-instructors, two Europeans and one Indian. 


An additional workshop was built last year so that the shops are now of the size recom- 
mended by the committee, but no additional foreman has been appointed. Application has been 
made for the appointment of an a Iditiond man,' but Government have deferred the case on 
financial grounds. 

Owing to the introduction of the lump allotment system for the payment of mislris and 
of an improved system which allows of more work to be undertaken in the shops, no 
additional instructors would be required for enlarging the classes to the extent proposed above, 
but it is indispensable that an additional supervision should be available The present fore- 
man is supposed to be responsible for the practical training of all the students in the school, 
numbering about 160 and in addition to manage the shops, stores, electric generating plant, etc. 
It is, of course, not possible for one man to perform efficiently so many duties and much of 
the time of the Principal is absorbed in the details 'of the workshop instruction. The 
carpenters’ and paint shops are entirely managed by the Principal. 

The question for the Committee to consider is whether it is advisable again to approach 
Government with a more urgent request for the early appointment of an extra foreman to 
enable the artisan class to be enlarged, „ 
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OeaJj Evidence, 16tii November 1916. 

President . — I understand, yon are a Diiector of the Bank of Bihar Limited ? — Yes. 

And you give us examples of three indu-tries that this bank has assisted ? — Yes. 

The bank was founded mainly for the purpose of financing local industries and stimulat- 
ing larger activities in them ? — Yos, at first. 

And what has happened to the bank now ? — The bank is prospering in a general way. 

It is also a general bank ? — Yes. 

Do you accept fixed deposits from ordinary depositors ?— Yes. 

And you lend your money to finance certain industries ? — Yes, but in a limited way. 

Erom the experience we have had we do not undertake that now. So far as our experience of 
industries is concerned it has not been very satisfactory. 

You did this on quite a small scale ? — Yes. 

So that you were not running any real risk ? — No. 

But were you doing sufficient good to industries by lending money on a small scale? — It 
was merely to lend them the money when they ne:ded it. They wanted the money and we 
lent it to make their business good. 

If you had a Dire. tor of Industries in the province, accompanied uy a sufficient staff, do 
you think that these failures could have been avoided ? — I think to some extent. 

IVhat means had you before you to form some idea as to whether it was desirable to found 
a button factory near Mehd ? — It was quite by an accident. He had found some pearl shells 
there and thought that the industry might be developed. 

You had no expert advice of any kind ? — Not at the beginning. 

And the same with regard to the cutlery factory at Muzaffarpur ? — Yes. This business 
is going on and turning out good cutlery. The man has some experts and has trained men 
himself. 

From this handloom faotory at Bankipore you will not recover your money either ? — No. 

Why did you introduce the Serampore loom ; was that cm Air. Iloogewerf's advice ? — 

Yes. 

But those looms had not been tried here before ? — No. 

Does it not seem unwise to introduce a strange loom to people who aie conservative and 
are not able to appreciate it ? — We left everything in tho hands of the expert. 

You are particularly keen in baviug a sugar factory in Bihta ? — Yes. 

Why do you select that area especially ? — Either that place or some place in Gya district, 
because thore is a large supply of canes in that quarter, and the station is near. 

Have you brought, this matter to the notice of the Agricultural Department ? — The Agri- 
cultural Department does not care about factories. 

But there are sugar enterprises in the country, for rnstanoe, at Cawnporc and Calcutta. 

Would not these people who organize or arc responsible for these sugar factories recognize the 
value of starting a factory in this district ?— There rvas some Calcutta concern who wanted 
to btart a factory here, but (hey wanted the capital to be raised entirely in Bihar, hut the 
people in this district did not’ like (he idea. 

Supposing this information had been available to you, and you had in this province a 
Director of Industries, you would put this information before him and ask him to see that this 
matter was brought to the right quarter ? — Yes. 

You waut the railway companies to be forced to have ‘ swadeshi 1 articles on sale on tho 
book-stalls and other stalls on railway stations ? —Yes. 

Don't you think that if these articles are obtainable and are also saleable at a profit, you 
do not need to force anybody to take them ? If they are saleable they will make it their busi- 
ness to sell them? — These are small industries whieh do not find their w'ay to Calcutta or big 
markets. Some of tho things I have mentioned are art industries. 

But they are selling a certain number already, and they have these stalls in railway sta- 
tions in addition to ordinary book -stalls ? — No, the industries I have mentioned do not find 
their way there. 

At Moghalsarai, for instance, I retnember_ seeing a stall for the sale of suoh artioles ? — 

Moghalsarai takes Benares and Agra things, not Bihar. 

But if it paid a man to sell your local products, he would stait a stall on his own account ? 

—If the railway company will allow that. 
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And if it doer- not pay him to sel! the article, you are not going to force him to do go ? — 
If the railway company gave permission, we could induce him to open a stall. For instance, 
there was one man in Dinapore who, I was told, was not permitted to continue his stall with 
Indian articles. I know nothing personally about it. In none of the big Bihar stations, as 
far as I know, has any attempt been made. 

What makes you think that the glass-making industry would be successful in Bihar? — 
Professor Ramsay, when he came here, wanted samples of sand. We sent him some samples 
and the Professor was of opinion that the sample was very good for making glass and quite 
recently a Government expert came and he thought with a capital of Rs. 50,000 a first class 
glass-making manufactory might be started with profit. 

Have you sent samples of the sand to the Geological Survey ? — No. 

That is the office that is responsible for gathering together all investigations about mineral 
occurrences in this country. They are the people who can turn your information to account ? 
Are there any people here who have attempted to start such an industry ? — There were two 
Muhammadan gentlemen who took it up as a cottage industry on a small scale. 

That would be for the manufacture of glass for bangles ? — Manufacture of glass for 
bangles or for these glasses. 

Hon’blc Sir B. It. Mookerjee. — You recommend a Board ofilndustries ; how many members 
should it have ?— Just a representative of different kinds of industries. 

Have you any idea how many the number should be, 20, 30, 40 ? — No, not more than 5 
jn any cas3 with the Director. I think 5 or even 3 to represent different interests. 

You say they [should be good business experts ; have you got such men in the province to 
act ? Outside men will not come here to advise you ? — In the province perhaps you might 
get a mining export. 

You never thought of the matter ? — No. 

If there wero experts, you would not have made such failures in other business ? — No. 


"Witness No. 42, 

Babu Ganesei Lal, Proprietor of the Bihar Angel. Press and Bafta, Factory, Nayabnzar, 

Bhagalpur. 

Whitten Evidence. 

Bhagalpur is an important industrial district but it is a pity that the local industries have 
not till now received either encouragement or scientific advice for their improvement. 

I shall take up the tusser industry which is the most important industry of the district, 
and secondly, the mining industry, which has not attracted even the smallest attention. 

Since I entered into business about 17 years ago this important local industry 
engaged my attention and, with the object of improving it, I set upon to work 
it with the capital that I could spare. It seems to me to be necessary first to describe the 
existing conditions in order to show what improvements are necessary for placing this industry 
amongst the competitive industries of other manufacturing countries. At present there are 
about 400 handlooms of the old type (technically called pillooms) working mostly in the 
western suburbs of Bhagalpur. Nathnagar and Champanagar are important centres of this 
handloom weaving industry. No less than 500 families of weavers earn their livelihood by 
weaving tusser and bafia cloths and about five and six lacs of rupees worth of these cloths are 
annually sent out of this district to different trade markets mostly throughout India and in a 
very small degree to France and Portugal. The cloth mostly sent out is called bafta and has 
reeled tusser for the warp and mill-spun cotton for the weft. The tusser yarn used for the 
warp-is reeled from the tusser cocoons by the woman of the weavers. The average production 
of cloth (medium quality) on each pitloom is about a yard and half per day and it takes two 
men to make the warp. The average income of men engaged in this kind of weaving is about 
24 annas per day, although there is such a big market for bafta all over the country. There is 
no organized factory where a number of looms work, but each weaving family has one or two 
looms. The mahajans or the dealers in these cloths advance certain sum& of money to certain 
weaving families who become their exclusive weavers and bring their production to them. 
As in. all dealings between a clever man of the bazar and a simple man of the village these 
mahajans always try to buy these cloths from the' weavers at a discount of 15 to 20 per cent, 
below the normal wholesale market value. That is one reason why the average earning of the 
weaver is so low. Another thing is that the weavers go on weaving the same old pattern and 
the same old kind of texture which with the change in tasto brought about by modern civiliza- 
tion, do not appeal to the present generation ; otherwise I am confident the consumption and 
the demand would considerably increase. 
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All this attracted my • serious attention and I consulted Mr. M. Leach, formerly the 
wearing master of the Bhagalpur Central Jail and now the Deputy Superintendent of the 
Dacca Jail. This gentleman kindly took a great interest with me in the question of the 
development of the tusser industry. ITe advised mo to try lusser on the Salvation Army loom ' 
after having consulted "Mr. Maxwell of the Salvation Army. The Salvation Army people have 
got a weaving business at Ludhiana and at the suggestion of Mr. Leach I went to Ludhiana 
to consult Mr. Maxwell on the advisability of weaving tusser on the Salvation Army looms. 

His opinion was that tusser could be woven on the Salvation Army loom and I could success- 
fully start a weaving factory with half a dozen of such looms in the beginning. Consequently 
I got from him the requisite number of looms and accessories at a cost of about Its. 2,000 and 
started' the work but failed. Mr. Leaeli, who happened to be here at that time, kindly consented 
to help my weavers in learning to work on the Salvation Army loom, and he gave his Sundays 
to coach them. But unfortunately we found that tusser was a very brittle yarn and until it 
was properly sized it could not work. Toe first difficulty was that in the way in which the 
local weavers size it, it was not possible to make warps longer than Id to 15 yards in which 
case, considering the expense and labour of “ reeling the threads ” every time for such short 
warps, it would be no good to use the Salvation Army or any fast picking looms. Secondly 
the sizing of tusser is so difficult that until the females of the weavers came and worked upon 
it the result could not be satisfactory ; and it was difficult to induce thb weavers to bring their 
women to work in my premises. So the idea of weaving tusser to make bafta was abandoned. 

The next idea was that, instead of reeled tusser and sized yarn we should use twisted yards of 
tusser. As it is, there is no system of twisting tusser in vogue among the bafta weavers. I 
wrote to tlic Imperial Entomologist, Pusa. to enlighten me on the subject. His reply was 
that there was no satisfactory twisting machines available in India except the Chhoi Silk Mills 
of Poona who were doing cri silk and could also do tusser twisting ; and if I wanted to have 
my own twisting arrangements on a large scale, I should write to a certain firm of Lyons 
(Prance) to give me the details. I did so, and found that the cost of erecting twisting 
machineries was prohibitive for a man of my means. Then I entreated the Chhoi Silk Mills 
to do the twisting of tusser for me but they refused saying that they were too busy with eri. 

So the question of using tusser, reeled or twisted, had to he given up. 

■ The next suggestion was that as in bafta there was one cotton and one tusser, cotton for 
weft and tusser for the warp — I could have them but only change the order, namely cotton for 
the warp and tusser for the weft, It was hoped that the cost of materials would he the same 
the effect would be the same and there would be no difficulty in weaving this on a fast loom, 

I was advised by Mr. E. G. Hoogewerf, Principal, Serampore Government Weaving Institute, 
to get Ilattersleys’ improved looms. I did so and got out from their agents four such looms 
, with all necessary accessories at a cost of about Us. 4,000. It was then found out that 
though Hattersleys’ looms were very good for fast picking, the effect of the cloth with 
twisted cotton warp and reeled tusser weft was quite different from the pitloom bafta, besides 
the cost on account of the greater quantity of tusser consumed in weft than in warp tended 
to equalize the advantage of fast production. 

Messrs. Grandageand Company, agents to Messrs. Hattersleys and Company, Manchester, 
next advised me to substitute the fast and delicate looms made by Messrs, Livesey and 
Company, in order to deal with this delicate tusser. Accordingly I placed an order with them 
for a number of such power looms and necessary fittings, and it is with extreme disappoint- 
ment that after getting a few parts at a cost of about Its. 2,0u0. I was told that on account 
of the war it was not possible to get delivery of the remaining things. 

It will appear from all this rocord that notwithstanding my best efforts for the last 17 years 
and notwithstanding my having invested in the enterprise a sum not less than 11,000 to 
12,000 rupees the result has been nil. One thing, however, I have gained, and that is an 
experience about the way in which tusser can be used on improved fast looms. I am 
convinced that if any arrangement can be made for giving the tusser the necessary twist it will 
do very well with cotton or any weft on any improved fast loom. The question is how to 
twist it on a large scale and at a cheap cost. This is one important point which the Industrial 
Commission should consider in arriving at a deoision to make the tusser industry a success. 

The next thing is that there should be a school with a competent man to give the necessary 
training to the local weavers. I shall be glad to part with my experimental factory should 
the Government decide to open a school here. 

The Government should further advance money on good security to those who wish to 
open factories on the new system and also help the factory men with trained weavers from this 
school. 

Another side industry of tusser silk which can be profitably started is the utilization of ^assor wsataJ 
tusser waste which at present is thrown away or locally sold for non-commercial purposes. 

About five years ago I sent some tusser waste to a German firm and got out from them yarns 
made of it. The yarn was very'good and I manufactured from it in my factory a texture 
' which I called <f tusserina”. This cloth' was very much liked by people of European tastes 
’except that for want of proper finishing machineries the feel was not very glossy. There is a 
great future for this tusser waste industry - if proper spinning and twisting machines were 
erected. In that case it will be possible to get tusser waste from other tusser producing 
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districts, and spin yam out of it, It seems necessary to mention tint the Cawnpore Woollen 
Mills Company, Limited, have begun t) make a tusser shade woollen fabric from this tusser 
waste. 

Kaolin (China clay). • At Samukhia, in the Banka Subdivision, there are b’g deposits of kaolin. The area 
. covered by it roughly is about 2 square miles. In lUl'2 I secured a base for 5 years from the 
proprietors of the village to work np this stuff and worked the place for about 2 years. 
The kaolin found was, however, mixed with sand and grit. In order to make it commercially 
marketable it is necessary to separate the kaolin from its impurities. This would necessitate 
the erection of a power plant for shifting and washing and would mean a considerable outlay 
of money. If necessary capital is raised and kaolin manufactory opened at Samukhia, the 
business, it is hoped, will be profitable. Imported kaolin used to sell at Rs. 45 to Rs. 50 a ton 
and, with the enhanced charges of shipping and insurance and scarcity of labour abroad, the 
price nrnst have gone up considerably. The working cost of kaolin at Samukhia owing to 
cheapness of labour there will not be more than Rs. 3 to Rs. 3-8-0 a ton. One serious 
difficulty, however, which I had to experience in bringing kaolin to the railway station was 
carting. The distance from Samukhia to the nearest railway station, Barahat. is 11 miles, and 
there are two streams, the big sandy Chandan and Orlmy, on the two sides of Banka which 
carts coming from Samukhia to Barahat have to cross. The road from Banka to Samukhia is 
besides ‘kutchab If the roads were metalled, streams bridged over and transport made generally 
easierthere would be a great prospect for kaolin and its bye-industry, vis., pottery. 

Oeai, Evidence, 17th November .1916. 

President.— We are very much obliged to you for your note on the tnsser industry 
showing the various attempts that have been made to help the industry but, so far as I can 
see, without much success. Is it your idea that the Government should have some kind of 
official machinery by which they could f)ster an industry of this kind ?— Yes, I think the 
Government should open an industrial school giving training in the art of tusser weaving, 
which will let people see that this industry can be worked on the new method with success. 

Do you think that the industry is big enough to warrant a certain amount of outlay of 
this* kind ? — Yes. 

Are there many families dependent on this industry?— There are about 500 families 
dependent on this industry in Bhagalpur alone. I think in the suburbs the number will be 
even more. 

If the industry breaks down they will have to seek other employment ? — I am afraid they 
will have. There might be difficulty for some time. 

If there was a Director of Industries I suppose you would have been able to appeal to him 
for help ? — I think the appointment of a Director of Industries is very necessary. 

Mr- A. Chattel ton . — I understand that about five lacs worth of tusser silk is annually 
made in Bhagalpur ? — Five to six lacs. 

Are there any other centres of tusser silk weaving industry in the neighbourhood ? — There 
are some villages but there is no great centre. 

Where is the tusser silk grown ? — Tusser silk is mostly grown in the Santal Parganas, the 
ltajmahal and the Central Provinces side. > 

Are the cocoons brought to Bhagalpur ? — They are brought from those places to Bhagalpur 
. and the tusser silk is reeled at Bhagalpur. 

How many people are employed in reeling tusser silk apart from weaving ? — On the whole 
I think about 400 to 500 families. Each family reels its own silk. 

How do they reel the silk ? — They boil the cocoons for some time and then mix something 
with it. I could not say what it is. The people would not give out what it is, as it is a 
commercial secret. It is some sort of masala. Then they reel it. 

1 notice that you say that in your experiments the tusser silk used for warp was very 
brittle and give a great deal of trouble. "Was it due to faults in the reelings? — It is partly due 
t) faults in the reeling. 

Did you make any experiments to improve the reeling of the silk ? — I never tried. 

You went to the Superintendent of the Jail for assistance. Was he a weaving master? — 

. - . He was a weaving master in the Bhagalpur Central Jail. 

Had he much experience of cotton weaving ? — Woollen weaving. 

He advised you to ge^ the Salvation Army looms? —Yes. 

How long did you work these looms? — For about a year, always going on with new 
experiments, sometimes this and sometimes that, trying to adapt it in different ways to tusser 
weaving. 
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And tbe experiments were alllnnsaccessful ? — They were mostly unsuccessful, not all. 

Was that due to the loom ? — T think it was due to the loom. The loom gives too much 
jerk on the warp. It oauses the 3 arns to break. 

What did you do with the successful results ? Did you carry them on at all ? — They'were 
not satisfactory. 

And then you tried the Hattersleys’ looms ? — Yes. 

And were they equally unsuccessful ? — They -were more successful than 1 he Salvation Army 
looms. The result was better in this way that the texture woven was more uniform and tho 
production was faster. 

Did the warp break in the same way ? — Not as much as in the Salvation Army looms. 

Did the men at these looms get tired ? — A strong man with very good health oonlj 
work it. 

How often did lie rest ? — For every 15 to 20 minutes, he would rest for a minute or two. 

All through these experiments of yours you found difficulty in getting competent expert 
advice ? — I always felt the want of expert advice. 

Unfortunately when you got the expert it was too late ? — Mr. Hoogewerf said that he had 
never tried tusser silk. 

Did you try experiments in making cotton warp ? — That succeeded very well, cotton warp 
and tusser weft. 

Then why did you not continue it ? — There was not the same glossiness on the surface of 
the texture. The cost of the cloth worked out more than the locally sold bafta cloth. 

How much more ? — One and a half times more, that is 50 per cent. more. 

Yon tried twisting the warp? — Yes. I could not get any twisting machines, 't was 
twisted’ on the ordinary clarki. 

Did you ask Mr. Hoogewerf to help you in the twisting problem ? — It is sometime back. 
I could not tell you exactly. I do not remember. This is certain, that he suggested to 
me nothing. 

All this weaving is plain weaving? — Plain and twill and drill. 

You had one of Mr. Hoogewerf ’s students employed under you ? — Yes. He was not 
satisfactory. I bad one man and then another from Mr. Hoogewerf but they were never a 
success- 

Have you a practical knowledge of weaving ? — I have no practical knowledge. By that 
I mean that I have not put my hand to actual weaving. But I know all the processes involved 
and I have picked up sufficient experience of the art. 

In regard to the tusser waste you sent some of it to a German firm. ' What firm was 
that? — I could tell yon tbe name of the firm. I have noted the name in my hook. It is an 
import agency firm. They got it twisted by some firm in Germany and they used to send 
it to us. How much did you send? — In all 2,000 maunds. 

How much cloth did you get back ? — I have still got some tusser waste lying idle. I 
have not been able to spend the whole lot. Tbe first time I sent tbe tusser waste to tbe firm 
the j arn was very fine The next time the yarn was not fine. They probably m'xed up some 
jute or cotton. I could, not get the former finish aud so I stopped it. 

Did you try warping machines ? — I tried them with twisted threads. I tried also eri 
silk which I got from the Chhoi Silk Mills of Poona. They did very well. 

What is the difficulty with regard to Imser silk ? — I have never tried. The difficulty was 
that the whole thing used to he confused. It is so fibrous and the reeled iimer is not like 
one uniform thread. The whole thing is fibrous and in tbe warping machine it gets confuse l, 
one thing with the other. 

If it was fibrous and you sized it, was it not then satisfactory ? — The result of the who 
thing becomes one mass of confusion. It we put it on the warping machine and theu 
draw the thread and size it, then that could be done. In this case also there is confusion, but 
jess than in the case of dipping it iuto the size. 

Were you able to get rid of tho gum? — No, there was much gum left on the silk 

Do you think It would he an improvement if you could get rid of the gum? — I think it 
would he butter if the gum is taken off. In the reeled silk made by the local people there is 
muob gum. 
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And all your experiments go to show that some experimental work is necessary under 
competent supervision ?— My experience has shown that a lot of experiments have yet to be 
made and that a lot of money has to be spent yet. 

You then turned your attention to kaolin and apparently your principal difficulty there 
was the washing out of the sand and the grit. Did you send the kaolin to any paper mills in 
Calcutta ?— I showed it to the Bengal and Titfagarh Paper Mills. They said that they would 
like to have it in a finer state. I tried to wash it in the ordinary wa; . They said that it 
■was not sufficiently fine. They wanted a still fnmr thing. 

And you supplied some of this to the Iron Works of Sakchi?— Yes, Messrs. Tata and 
Sons wanted some as a sample. They said that they would buy it regularly if it would satisfy 
them. They said that the quality of the article was not satisfactory. 

Did you send it to the Geological Department ? — I showed it to Mt. C. R. Taylor, Agri- 
cultural Chemist at Sabour. He analysed the thing for me and he said that it contained a 
good proportion of pure kaolin and that it would be a nice industry, if it could be separated 
from grit. 

What was the proportion of pure kaolin extracted ? — 72 or 73 per cent. 

How muili did you spend on this? — I spent about Rs, 3,000. 

Altogether you spent from Rs. 12,000 to Its. 15,000 in this way in experiments and 
entirely without any results ? — Yes. 

In reply to President’s question, yon said that you would like to have a department which 
will help you. Why did you not send the kaolin to the Geological Department? — The 
idea never strnck me. 

President. — There has been established a Geological Department for the last 00 years 
and yet it is not turned to account when an opportunity arises ? — I did not oonsult the Geo - 
logical Department. The idea never struck me. 

Most of the evidenco seems to show that there is a necessity in India of providing 
scientific and technical departments to foster industries and to give advice both to the people - 
and the Government and yet when the occasion arises the services of the department are not 
availed of? — Will the Geological Department be prepared to make experiments ? 

They will give you advice as much as they can under the circumstances. At present the7 
are considerably undermanned on account of the large number of offioers who are away fighting? — 
My impression was that the Geological Department would not care to attend to this. 

If it cannot attend to this, I do not see what it is for ? — I thought it was meant 
specially to report upon the samples sent by the Government officers. That was my im- 
pression. 

The Geological Department understanl kaolin and its uses. If they were satisfied that 
the development was one that ought to be taken up, their opinion would be of use to you in 
trying to persuade the local authorities in providing better road communication in order that 
the industry might he developed. I understand that your trouble jvas that the place was 
not easily accessible ?— Not easily accessible. There are two streams to cross. 

In the absence of railway communication you want improved roads. Before the Government 
is justified in laying out improved roads, the Government must be satisfied from expert advice 
that the industry is one worth developing in the public interest. In a matter of that kind 
it is the duty of the Geological Department, so far as they can, to help you with their limited 
staff. It would have been quite an appropriate thing, if you had referred your problem to the 
Geological Survey Office. As a matter of fact they are extremely anxious to get hold of 
genuine information about the occurrence of kaolin in the country. They would always be willing 
to give you information so far as they can. If you wiite to the Geological Survey and let them 
know that I have reccommended you to do so, I have no doubt that the Direotor would 
give you any help he can, Of course during the period of the war the officers are all 
overworked, many having gone to the front ? — I will write .to the Geological Department. 

I have got some experience of difficulties regarding financial help. There are 
two kinds of banks at present, the Indian banks and the Indian banker, that is the Indian 
mahajan. Both of them advance money to industrial people on seeing that thoy have good 
property. They never care to wait for the return of the money. They become so impatient 
after six months for the return of the money that it becomes almost impossible to continue 
the enterprise, In this tusser weaving industry a lot of money has been consumed. I had a 
hope that I would be able to go on. I knew that success was bound to come. But there was 
difficulty about money and I had to stop the enterprise. So my impression is that if there is 
an industrial bank, a provincial industrial bank, with a board of directors of industry, it will 
greatly help industrial efforts. 

You understand of course that no hank conducted on safe lines would run the nsk’*of 
ending out depositors’ money on fixed plant and buildings, because if there is a run on the 
bank they could not realize their assets readily. So that the ordinary banks, as they now 
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exist, would probably not be free to help industrial enterprises in the way that you want. You 
suggest that in addition to these banks there should be some kind of organization designed 
specially to make advances for the development of industries ? — They would advance the money 
on the recommendation of the Board which would be a responsible body. 

The first thing is to find out whether, from the technical point of view, the industry i s 
worth supporting ?— That is the first thing to be looked into. 

The next thing is to provide the necessary technical staff ? — Yes. 

Apparently in the country at present there has not been sufficient justification for a bank 
employing a variety of technical and scientific experts. So that until these are obtainable in 
the country there does not seem to be much hope of an industrial bank doing anything like 
safe business. The industrial bank would have to advance on the prospects of an industry, 
not on obvious visible assests Any bank will advance money on saleable stock but they 
would not advance on the prospects of an industry* You have no proposal to make, 1 suppose 
with regard to the organization of such an industrial bank ? — I have nothing to say about that. 

You simply wish to call our attention to the fact that there is a real want of such an 
institution ? — There should be technical instruction, banking facility and Government super- 
vision. 

‘ We must not put the cart bof ore the horse. We should not start the bank unless it has 
the means of finding out whether an industry is worth supporting. There is a great deal to be 
done before we can ensure the continuance of a bank for dealing with a large number of minor 
industries ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir F. II. Stewart. — If a suitable scheme for an industrial bank -were drawn up, 
do you think that capital would be forthoomi ig from private Indian sources ? Would Indian 
business men come forward with money ? — If the Government would have a share or some 
sort of connection with the bank. 

Supposing there was Government supervision ?— Then oapital would be forthcoming from 
Indian sources. 

Would you put mono}' in it as a business man ? — I would put in my money. 

But it would not be necessary in your opinion or desirable that Government should supply 
the capital ? — That it would not be necessary. I think the money would all come from the 
locality in which tire bank is started. Thore is enough money which goes to undeserving 
bankers who are never willing to advanco money to industrialists. They advance to zarnin- 
dars.’ This is the local state of affairs. If there were an industrial hank and Government had 
some sort of connection with it, then people would have confidence in the bank and they 
would naturally come forward to deposit their money and the Government might help 
industrial undertakings in that way. 

Eo7i’ble Sir JR- JN. Moolcerjcc . — You said that the directors of the industrial bank will 
recommend the advancing of the money. Will they be responsible for the money? — It will 
see whether the industry is likely to prove a successful one. 

And then the shareholders will be satisfied ? — If it is a joint stock company then the 
shareholders’ or rather the directors’ consent will be necessary. It should not be a joint 
stock company. It must be a Government industrial bank. 

You said to Sir Francis Stewart that the public will subscribe the money? — Thepublio 
would put deposits in the bank. The capital would be entirely Government. I said that 
deposits would be forthcoming from the public. 

President. — Supposing I am a Government official and have only been able to save 
a 1,000 rupees and I put that thousand rupees into the bank, would it be fair for the batik 
to lend it out in a way wkiolt will not make it possible for me to recover the money readily? — 
The bank would not lend out. There should be a percentage whioh would be given to 
industrial concerns. 

Supposing there was a run on the bank? — In that case Government will have to 
come to the rescue. 

llon’ble Sir F. II. Stewart. — Supposing we call the institution a corporation and not a bank, 
and it was formed with the express purpose of advancing money to industries and intending 
investors took shares in it, would it be suitable ? — I wish to call it a bank. 

An industrial trust ? — I have no experience of banking but only of difficulties of obtain- 
ing money. 


Witness No. 43. 

Babu Hadha Kant Lae, Zamindar and Mica Miner Hastoay Gaya. 

Whitten evidence. 

Q- 5. — Of the seven inodes of Government aid, suggested in questions, I would prefer 
those numbered 3, 4, 5 and 7. Different industries will, however, require different sorts of 
help. Money grants-in-aid and Government subsidies, tending to create- and promote 
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idleness, carelessness and recklessness ought to be generally discouraged. But the Govern- 
ment should at the same time take proper care to provide against the advantages over us derived 
by our rival foreign manufacturers, getting Government grants-m-aiu and subsidies from 
their respective Governments. Being patronized by their Governments by grants-in-aid and 
subsidies they can very well afford to sell things manufactured by them at cost price, and 
unless this advantage, which they have over us, be effectively neutralized by protective 
measures our industries can never hope to prosper. 

Q. 6.— In all the methods, specially in method no. 3, there should always he some sort 
of Government control, but this control should, in no case, extend beyond auditing 
of account, and providing against misuse of monies. In no oase, there should bo a Govern- 
ment Director. 

Qa. 7 & 8. — My experience as regards pioneer Government factories is nil ; hut, I think 
it is urgently needed, that the Government should establish pioneer factories to lead the. way 
and by way of setting examples to our countrymen. .Being conservatives of conservatives ; - 
naturally they are not of enterprising spirits. They will not stir and set up a business unless 
they are snre that some one has already been successful in some such enterprise. The Govern- 
ment pioneer factories should exist simply for the purpose of setting examples to the people and 
should be handed over to private companies or capitalists as soon as their purposes arc 
served and as soon as they become profitable concerns. Conversion of successful pioneering 
experiments to permanent Government enterprises should be discouraged, as it is not 
advisable, that there should be competition, as between the Government factories and those 
belonging to private companies or capitalists. 

Q. 11. — I have known co-operative credit societies giving loans to raiyats. But lam sorry 
to say that, in most oases, the noble ends of the co-operative credit societies have been 
frustrated. The improvident raiyats take loans from them, and, instead of spending the 
same for the purposes for which they are taken, spend for extravagant purposes, such as 
marriages, etc., and the result invariably is that they are tempted to live beyond their means 
and ultimately find it too muali for them to clear off their debts to the societies and also to 
pay the rents due by tlem to their landlords. The co-operative credit societies would rio 
well to be more careful, to see that the monies taken from them are spent for the purposes 
for which they are taken. They would also do well to advance money to the raiyats with 
the recommendation or approval of their landlords. This will, I hope, minimise the chanoe 
of the raiyats’ squandering away the money obtained from the societies. I do not know any 
instance of any other industries in our district getting loan from the co-operative credit 
societies, nor do I know if any such industries have developed by the help of tho co-operative 
credit societies. 

Q. 110. — As a mica miner, I get mica raised from my mines, have it cleansed and cut, and 
sell it to merchants in Calcutta, by whom it is shipped abroad. Other mica miners also 
either sell it here in India or ship it off to other countries. I would suggest that the 
Government be asked to consult experts to ascertain, if it is feasible to establish mica 
factories here in India, so that we may have quite a new iudustry, which on account of our 
ignorance and negligence has hitherto been carried on solely by enterprising men of other 
countries. If the opinion of the experts he in favour of my suggestion, the Government - 
might be asked to arrange for lending to capitalists or companies in India, willing to establish 
such factories, the services of experts for helping them in establishing such factories. 

Oit At, evidence, I 7th Novembhk 1916. 

President. — I understand you to say that raiyats iiave taken money from co-operative 
credit societies, but instead of spending the money on the industries, or rather the agricul- 
ture for which the money was intended, some of it has been spent on marriage ceremonies and 
other customs of the kind that are expensive ? — Yes, 

We have heard this complaint in various places about the way in which the poor people 
are practically hound down by these customs. It is very difficult for a man in a village or 
in any town, when a omtom has been established, to break loose from it? — They take money 
not for marriages but for agricultural purposes. 

Do you think there is any hope of getting the people to realize that these expensive 
ceremonies are of no real value from the point of view of religion or anything else ? — I think 
not. 

But people will get into debt to carry out expensive ceremonies'? — It is difficult to get 
into debt for these ceremonies, as no one will lend them the money. 

Is there any social movement among people of yonr class to help poorer people ; will 
elementary education do it ? — It will take a very long time by education. There should be 
some check on the money taken from the society. 

Is there no kind of social organization of a private kind to help the villager to break 
free from these customs ? — As the masses of peoplo are uneducated it would be° difficult for 
private social organizations, if there be any, to bring out an appreciable change. 
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Have you any hope that within the next few generitions there will he any freedom from 
their unnecessary and expensive tastes ? — Not witliin'the next few generations. 

Don’t you think it a stumbling block to their advancement? — I don’t think these 
customs are so much a stumbling block. 

» 

Money spent on marriage ceremonies ; does not thes proove a stumbling block ?— I do not 
think so. 

Yon don’t know of any special social movement for the purpose of getting the people to 
adopt simpler tastes ? — 1 don’t know of any among these lower classes. 

The same difficulty exists in England. A lot of poor people are fined very heavily 
because they will go in for expensive funerals, but there is _ a great tendency, with the 
growtli of education, to give up these ideas I understand you are engaged in mica mining 
in the Hazaribagh district ? — No, in the Gaya district. 

Your mica is raised and when cleaned and cut, sent to merchants in Calcutta and 
shipped abroad, and you say that it ought to be feasible to establish mica faotories here in 
India. What do you mean by a mica factory ? — I mean factories in which things of mica 
are made. We do not know even what things are made of mica. 

There are scores of things made of mica, hut you could not establish factories for the 
sake of mica Mica is used, for instance, in the construction of dynamos. Do you want 
dynamo factories established ? — No, say, for instance, micanite. Small pieces of mica are 
split and pasted together and made into big sheets. These things could be made here. There 
are many other things which we do not know. 

The manufacture of micanite is one of the subjects which Thave marked down as suitable 
for further research work. Wo have a certain amount of information as to how micanite is 
made. We know what is wanted of the mica miner in India in the way of splittings. Yon 
know how they are made in yonr mine and sent out of the country. We know that 
they are cemented together in some way with cement, the composition of which is kept a 
secret. These are moulded into shape to take the place of sheet mica. A certain amount 
of research work is necessary to find out what kind of cement is suitable for the 
purpose and wliat treatment the mica should undergo in order to form a useful sheet 
of micanite. That cannot be done without a good deal of research work. So that your 
suggestion does agree with the one that we have already noted, only I am not quite sure what 
you mean by having a mica factory established. That is what you mean ? — Not only mica- 
nite : wc do not know what other things are made of mica. 

Are your mica mines entirely in Government land, or in zemindari land ? — In zemindari 
land. 

So that the Government of India Mining Rules do not apply to you ? — Mo. 

Hon’ble Sir F. IF- Stewart . — In regard to your answer to question 6, the auditing of 
accounts may come after the mischief has been done and the public money wasted ? — It should 
also bo seen that the money is not spent on any other thing. • 

How are you going to find that control ? The auditing of accounts comes after the 
money has already been spent-? — By providing against the misuse of the money. 

How will yon do that ? — You will have men from Government to oheck the acoounts and 
see that the money is not spent on any other thing. 

Will this continue all the time ; from the time the money is given ? — Yes. 

You don’t think that would be met by Government nominating directors ?— 1 The directors 
will have everything in their hands. 

Do you think that Government should not nominate a director ? — Not directors, but 
something like inspectors. 

What is your objection to Government nominating directors ? — The capitalists will have 
no hand. By having directors, instead of facilitating work, it will hamper work. 

In what way ? —Suppose the capitalists want to do something ; the directors will come 
and say, “ Don’t do it.’’ The work will be hampered. 

But if he was one of the Board, there would bo 5 or 6 directors, of which one would be a 
Government director ? — 1 have no objection then, if only one will be a Government director* 
I did not quite understand the question. 
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Witness No. 44. 

Mr. II. R. T. S. Perrott, 1 O.S., Deputy Commissioner of the Santa! Parganas. 

Written Evidence. 

I. — financial aid to industrial enterprises . 

It seems to mo that the nature and method of the assistance that should be given by 
Government to industries must depend to a great extent on the nature of the industries. I 
suggest the following broad classification of Indian industries : — 

(1) 'lhebig industries of western type with headquarters in the presidency towns. 

These would derive indirect help by means of anythmg that benefits the other 

classes. 

(2) Middle industries of. Indian typo, largely conducted by Marwaris, e.g., oil-mills, 

sugar-mills, etc. This kind of industry is generally individualistic in type. 

(3) The small manual village industries, weaving, carpen ry, metal-work, pottery, etc. 

(4) Raw material industries, sale, bides, clays, myrabolams, silk-worms, lae, jute, 

etc. 

It seems to me that if Government assistance is to bo given to these industries, it should 
be principally directed to the assistance of cla-scs (3) and (4). Classes (1) and (2) will inevitably 
benefit indirectly. 

I think the best forms uhiclisuok assistance should assume would be the Wowing : — 

(a) Industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement nnd Agricultural loans. 

(h) The encouragement of co-operative effort. 

I think there probably exist special cases of industries of classes (1) and (2) which might 
receive assistance at the hands of Government by — 

(e) guaranteeing Government purchase of products for limited periods, 

(d) the offer of facilities for getting land. 

Suoh an industry is, in my opinion, the sabc industry, on which I am submitting a 
separate note.* That industry is partly class (2) and partly class (I). 

I think many of the smaller industries in classes (.1) and (4) arc greatly hampered by 
want of capital. I know that such industries, as weaving (both coiton and tassar), lae and 
silk-worm production, suffer much in my district for want of a little capital. 1 also think that 
certain industries of class (2), such as oil-mills, could be considerably extended if more capital 
were forthcoming, as the supply of oil-seeds is considerably greater than what is required by 
the existing local mills. 

I think an effort should ho made to build up a hanking system on co-operative lines 
from below, as has, in fact, been done to some extent in the case of agricnltural co-operative 
hanks. It appeals to me that the main feature oT Indian money-lending is that a man will 
not lend money unless he can see and understand what the borrower is doing with it. 1 think 
a co-opeiative system with its roots in the villages would go far-to produce that mutual 
confidence which is now co-spicuous by its absence. I append a separate note on the subject 
of co-operat : on as applied to villngo industries (Appendix A). A co-operative provincial 
hank, bulit >.p from both industrial and co-operative efforts in the villngo.-, would attract large 
deposits and ultimately be in a position to fmai.ee industries of larger type, such as those 
comprised in class (2). 

The following local industries, it has occurred to me, are industries to which co-opera- 
tive principles might with advantage be applied — weaving, lac and tassar cultivation, poultry 
and fruit-growing. The organization would, of ooursc, vary with the nature of the industry. 

II. — Technical aid to industries 

I much doubt if demonstration factories would serve any really useful purpose. For 
industries of class (3) , I think industrial departm nts for demonstration purposes might be 
run in connection with agricultural demonstration farms at district headquarters. 

Speaking for my own district I think that an industrial purvey would ho fruitful of 
results Its object would be to gather the possibilities of the area in respe.t of raw materinl, 
as well as to discover the most suitable m ides of giving assistance to the smaller industries 
and the production of raw material, 

III . — Assistance in marl-ding products. 

I am of opinion that a small commercial and' industrial museum on a humble scale at 
the headquarters of each district, or, at any rate, at divisional headquarters would he of - 
great benefit. It would enable any one who wanted information regarding tho industrial 
possibilities of any district to obtain it at first hand. Such institutions should not, of course, 
be on an expensive scale. Such district museums might also be made to servo the purposes 
of advertising the products of the local cottage industries. 
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If co-operative methods could be successfully applied to village industries in the Sales agencies, 
manner suggested iu my note on c i-operati.m, I think th it sales agencies for the products of 
such industries would be a natuial development. An effort would, at any rate, be made 
to get into immediate touch with the more remote markets. Co-operative methods applied to 
industries with this object alone in view would, I think, prove most valuable. 

An industrial exhibition on a small scale was held annually at Dumka until the War Extibiticma. 
broke out. I think the weakness of such exhibitions consist in the fact that unless a very 
careful scrutiny over exhibits can be exercised, the same exhibits will be produced year after 
year, I doubt if any real benefit is obtained by such exhibitions. There is also a tendency' 
for them to deve op into a mere tamasla. I think that an industrial mu.eum might be made 
to serve far more useful purposes by way of dcmonstiation. 

Unless trade representatives could be found who possess a very comprehensive know- Trade roproaonfa- 
ledge of Indian industries, I doubt if they would.be of very much use, except as a medium tivea ‘ 
for making enquiries. It is difficult to see how men possessed of a comprehensive knowledge 
of Indian industries are to be found. Probably partners of some of the largest firms which 
deal in a dozen or more forms of commercial activity, might be suitable, but such would 
naturally place a very high value on tlieir services, and the system would prove very expensive. 

Otherwise it might be possible to train a class of industrial expens for the purpose. I am not 
quite clear, however, that 1 properly undeis^and the question. 

Trade representatives officially accredited from one province to another seem hardly 
necessary. Particular tiades can employ commercial travellers, if necessary. 


IT. — Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

I know of no check impose! on industrial development in this province by the land Land policy, 
polioy of Government. 

1 think the Waste Lands Manual meets the case for concessions of land so far as 
mining is concerned. 

In this province laud can only bo acquired under Act I of 1891 for a public purpose. I 
have come across one or two cases in which ignorant and grasping proprietors have “squeezed ” 
industrial enterprises to some extent. On the other hand, it is a very delxate matter to inter- 
fere with proprietary lights, which have not been interfered with since the Permanent Settle- 
ment. I would not recommend any change in the existing law. There is a special law of 
acquisition in the Santal Parganas, which enables a proprietor to acquire village lands for the 
benefit of the estate subjeot fo'the approval of the Deputy Commissioner. 


1 . — Tiamtng o/ labour and supervision. , . „ , , 

. , . . . . , . , , , , , , , , „ . Industrial Sobjols. 

I think more industrial schools would do much to improve the labourers efficiency 

and skill. 1 have principally studied the matter from the point of view of benefitting abori- 
ginals. I am personally convinced that fur the aboriginal peoples industrial education will 
prove far more beneficial than academic education, though, of course, I would not neglect the 
latter. I must admit I have no experience of industrial schools in other districts. 

We have an industrial school at Benagaria. A night school to provide academic 
education is attached, and is working well. We have also a night school for sale employes at 
Saliobgauj, which is reported on very favourably by the educational officers. I think pro- 
vision should always he made for academic educition, as it is hopeless to expect the workman 
to he really efficient if he has no general eduoatiou. When industrial schools are under the 
aegis of local missions, this "is assured : otherwise provision can be made by the Education 
Department. There ought never to be any difficulty about this. 

I certu'iily think industrial schools should he placed under the Department of ' 

Industries. The Education Department has quite enough to do already' without adding to 
its burdens. I would confine inspection to the Director of Industries and to the Distiict 
Officer, and to any expert detailed for the purpose by the former. It is very essential, in my 
opinion, that the District Officer should take a lively interest iu the schools. 

I venture to think the University Course. I have outlined in my answer to question 
regarding colleges of commerce would provide, after one or two years' pra tical training in a teounIc3”^8ff. 
workshop, an adequtae supply' of supervisors and skilled managers. 

My own oonviotion is that what is principally wanting in Indian industry, except 
those of class (1), is capital and business-like methods, and i doubt much if the latter can 
he acquired by sending a student to another country. I also think that probably information 
a6 regards business organizations and industrial processes can be obtained by other and less 
expensive means. - I think, however, that facilities should be afforded in very special cases. 


VI. — General official administration and organization. 

1 think there should be a Provincial Diieotor of Industries in the same position with 
respect to the Local Government as the Director of Agriculture, with a purely Advisory Board 
consisting of : — • 

A representative of each big industry' 
in the province, 

A representative of railways, 


A representative of the Manvari community, 
A representative of small industries, 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
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The Director should have executive powers under the Local Government with 
budgeted funds and should he the administrator of industrial loans and of industrial co- 
operative credit. I think the Provincial Director of Industries should he an official, hut also 
au expert in the sense that he should, if possible, be afforded the opportunity of acquiring, 
either by means of study-leave or otherwise, a general knowledge of industrial conditions 
both in India and other countries. I think there are objections to the appointment of a busi- 
ness-man to the post. In the first place, no really successful business-man would acoept such 
a post. We do not want an unsuccessful business-man for the post. In the second place, a 
business-man has generally had experience of only one industry or allied group of. industries. 
What is wanted is a broad view of industry as a whole, combined with administrative ex- 
perience, and, if possible, an intimate knowledge of the people of the mufassal, their 
modes of thought and political economy. 

The Director should have an expert staff such as would enable him to get immediate 
advice on all expert matters as they arise. 

TIL — Organization of technical anil scientific departments of Government. 

There should be an Industrial Adviser, to the Government of India. lie could he 
recruited from the ranks of the Provincial Directors. Whether an Additional Member of 
Council would he necessary or not, I cannot say. The Local Governments should, in my 
opinion, be allowed a very wide discretion in industrial matters. An Imperial Department 
would, I think, be a great mistake, particularly in the interests of indigenous Indian industries, 
which can be best fostered by the people in immediate contact with them. Possibly a solution 
might be found by making class (1) industries the affair of an Imperial Department, while 
leaving classes (2), (3) and (4) to tho Local Governments. 

.1 think there should be one or, perhaps, two Imperinl Research Institutes for the whole 
of India. These should he very thoroughly equipped with chemical laboratories. They could 
be divided into departments for each industry calling for research work. These would, I take 
it, be mostly the industries which involve chemical processes. Avery thorough knowledge of 
chemistry, both organic and inorganic, would ho necessary to the research students. 

I would draw a distinction between research proper and mero experiments. Experi- 
ments might be conducted anywhere. The Directors of Industries might have experimental 
departments. I would not cumber the research departments with industrial experiments. Take, 
for example, the question of selection of wood for making mntohes where the selection had 
to be made from a limited area. Experiments with various kinds of wood could easily be 
made by the Provincial Director. 

I think that researob work in such directions as cri and (asm r cultivation should ho 
left with the Agrioulture Department. 

There should certainly be Government control over research as over every other 
department. I think it should be Imperial control. 

I think Government experts should bo given facilities ns may seem necessary for 
studying conditions and methods iu other countries. t- 

I think it would be a good thing if there were in each province a commercial 
college affiliated to the provincial University' where such exists. I would suggest the 
following subjects for a commercial course: — 

Elementary Mathematics, Geography, Survpy, Accounts, Precis writing. Shorthand and 
Typewriting, Political. Economy, Chemistry, Geology, Indian Currency system. Ranking 
systems, and Co-operative Societies. 

The course could be spread over three years. Those who acquit themselves well could be 
given scholarships to enable them to take up research work at the Imperial Reseaich Institute 
after a further one year’s course of chemistry. The hulk of the students, on o*ompk-lion of the 
three years’ course, would go in for one or two years’ practical work before entering a business. 
Probably at first it would be necessary to limit the number of boys allowed to take such a 
course. 

I’ d I. Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence • 

I think it would he a good thing if a sort of district commercial intelligencer were 
prepared m each district giving information regarding all industries that exist in the district. 
The form I would suggest for this would he as follows : — 

(o) Description of industry, and kind of people employed. 

(b) Any peculiar or interesting feature, past or present. 

(c) Extent of industry. Is it increasing or decreasing ? The number of people 

engaged in it. 

{d) Markets, proximate or remote ; lines of trade. 

(«) Any particular wishes of those engaged in the industry as regards its future 
development. . ' ° 

(/) Any suggestion regarding help or encouragement. 
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An intelligencer of this. kind would assist the public in getting information of local 
conditions. It could be kept in the district office and inspected on payment of a small fee 
to defray the oost of renewal from time to time and keeping it up-to-date. jC copy could he 
supplied to the Director of Commercial Intelligence, if necessary. 

, IX. — Other forms of Government action and organization. 

I have not experienced any difficulty in the working of the mining and prospecting Mining ana proa- 
rules (1913). - peering rules. 

I think a great deal might be done by the Forest Depaitment by way of planting p oreat domrt* 
and fencing closed blocks with timber used for certain industries. -The department is at moot. P 

present planting closed blocks with gamhar trees in the Santal Parganas. This is to meet the 
demand of certain firms for this wood for the manufacture of bobbins. I think that a great 
deal of benefit might accrue to the tassar and lac industries it the department would fill in 
closed blocks with asan tiees for the tassar worms and foil and palas trees for brood lac, the 
planted enclosures being, as far as possible, conveniently situated for the people engaged 
in the respective industries. 

X. — General. 

I am submitting a separate note* on the sale industry, an industry which has, owing t° Industries needing 
trade disputes, come under my personal notice. development. 

Speaking as a layman, and with the greatest deference to expert opinion, I would 
venture to suggest on general grounds the following industries as industries that might be 
extended : — 

Indigo, sugar, tanning, glass, paper, fruit canning. 

I also think that possibly umbrellas might be made in India. 

I know the existence of certain raw materials which might be developed, but I think Eaw Ma t„ r ; a i a , 
enquiries by experts would first be necessary, as suggested in my answer to question regarding 
surveys for industrial purposes. 


APPENDIX A. 

Norn on oo-om ration. 

The people engaged in village industries either occur in groups of families more or less 
inter-related in the bigger hats, or in much smaller groups scattered about the country. 

In the case of the former, the question of applying co-operative principles is mnch 
simpler than in the case of the latter. The development will, in fact, be , similar in character 
to that of the agricultural societies. The operatives will join themselves together into a 
• co-operative society, each individual accepting joint and unlimited liability for the debts of 
all the rest. A panchayat for executive purposes would be selected within the society itself, 
and this panchayat would arrange for the financing of the society either by obtaining deposits 
or by borrowing money on the joint security of the society from the industrial loans fund. 
One difference between such a society and the present agricultural societies would consist in 
the fact that the members of co-operative societies only require loans at certain periods of the 
year, or, in certain cases, larger loans running over some yearn, while the members of such an 
industrial society, as has been described above, .would bs in continual need of small sums for 
the purchase of raw material, marketing of their products, etc. The recoveries would also be 
spread over the year in small driblets. A constant and careful supervision and account- 
keeping would be called for on the part of the governing panchayat. This would involve 
careful nursing in the first- stage ot such societies. Co-operative principles might also bo 
applied not merely to the financing of such societies, but also to the assembling of raw material 
and marketing the finished produot. It seems to me that under the existing conditions, an 
immense amount of time is wasted and human energy dissipated by each individual worker 
walking long distances to and from hits. Where the number of families engaged in the 
industry is big enough, they could arrange to employ one man with a cart to market the 
produce and also to purchase fresh raw material. No doubt the form which the co-operative 
organization would take would ultimately depend very much on the nature of the industry. 
An industry like weaving obviously lends itself to co-operative effort. 

As regards the scattered groups of operatives found here and there in the villages! 
I think they also could in mauy cases be combined into groups in such a way as to render 
co-operation possible. Wheie the families or small groups of families are far separated either 
by distance, or caste, or want of mutual interest, then the application of co-operative principles 
becomes a matter of difficulty. Such detached industries could, however, be greatly helped 
by ordinary industrial loans. Theie is, however, another form of co-operative organization 
which might possibly be applied to such detached industries. Where the operatives are few in 
number and poor, and where the consumers are mostly people of the same village, or of very 
near villages, a community of inteiests exists between the producers and consumers which 
might be made use of for co-operative purposes. A panohayat could be appointed which could 
obtain the initial capital necessary, paitly by subscription and partly by means of an industrial 
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loan granted on the joint and unlimited security of the members of he society. The 

panchayat could then finance the operatives by means of small loans granted as might be 

necessary, the rate of interest being a little higher than t m rate paid for industrial loans. 
A fund would thus be built up for the improvement of the industry with beneficial, results to 
both producers and consumers. Such a fund would in time, no doubt, enable the society to send 
a vouth to be trained in an industrial school, some arrangement being made for the subsequent 
reimbursement to the fund of the expenses entailed. I merely throw this out by way of 
suggestion. The development is one which would come naturally at a later stage. 


As the number of co-operative societies increased, a regular, banking system would 
become necessary. The surplus funds might be deposited in some existing agricultural bank. 
I think there is a stage at wliioh agricultural and industrial co-operative, funds should be 
amalgamated so as to enable the one to strengthen the other Thus in time the provincial 
co-operative bank would finance both village agriculture and village industries. 


Ready facilities for industrial education seem essential to the success of any co-opera- 
tive scheme. I would go so far as to advocate the setting up of an industrial school in each 
subdivision, certainly in each district, if not in each subdivision. An Industrial Department 
with a Provincial Director at the head, would provide the necessary element' of continuity, 
both in policy and interest. It would, of course, bo one of the principal duties of the Director 
of Industries, I take it, to visit all industrial sokools and co-operative societies. 

(Mr. Perrott also gave confidential evidence . ) 


OnAt, Evidence, 17th Novembeu 1916. 

President . — How long have you been in the Civil Service ? — Sixteen years. 

In this province ? — Yes. 

Your views therefore represent the problem that we are up against from the point 
of view of Bihar ? — Yes, but they are my own private views only. 

You advocate the formation of commercial museums at the head-quarters of districts or at 
the divisional headquarters ? — 1 es. 

You know the Caloutta Commercial Museum? — I do not. 


In the Calcutta Commercial Museum they exhibit not only the article bul the name of 
the maker and the price of the article. It would he obviously impossible, I take it, to carry 
on this system at the headquarters of each division, as it would he difficult to get a staff that 
would keep abreast of the time in the matter of prices ? — I understand yon to mean that the 
museum should be a kind of advertising agency. If that be so I think it could not be done 
at the divisional headquarters. 


You would prefer something like sales ageneiesfo commercial museums ? — .[ ara not quite 
sure about the meaning of sales agencies. 

It is an institution that receives ft an the villager articles for sale at the fairest price 
obtainable and registers orders from customers for execution by the village workers? — I have 
doubts whether a museum would fulfil that purpose. I think it should be confined to being an. 
advertising agency. It would perform two functions; ono is, to enable outsiders who wanted 
to know somthing about the possibilities of the district to come for themselves and see the 
things with their own eyes, see what sort of raw material there was and what kind of cottage 
products, and on the other hand it would serve as an advertising agency. 1 

You do not think there is a danger of a small museum of that kind becoming dusty and 
neglected? — I think it would depend. very much, of course, on the amount of local interest 
taken in the matter. Generally, I do not think that it would beeomo dusty — not in those 
districts where there was really anything worth seeing. 

You say of trade representatives, “Unless tiade representatives could he found who 
possess a very comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries, 1 doubt they would he of very 
much use, except as a medium for making enquiries ." Don't you think that if we develop 
in India a system of departments of industries in the different provinces and if those depart- 
ments aie properly manned with a director and sufficient assistants we shall gradually build 
up a body of officials who will have a fairly comprehensive knowledge of Indian industries ?— 
Undoubtedly so. 


Do you think that if the trade representatives abroad are" drawn from men of that olass 
they would benelit the Indian industries ? — I think they would. ~ 

In. paragraph 16 you say with reference to the application of the land Acquisition Act 
to acquire land for an industrial purpose, “On the other hand, it is a very delicate matter U 
interfere with proprietary rights." Don't you think that the time is come in India wher 
we have to consider the general interests of the country as sometimes superseding local and 
private interests ? — My personal view is that it is. - * 
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The position of this province and also of Bengal is rather peculiar in that the permanent 
settlement exists. Are.you free to say definitely whether the permanent settlement has or has 
not been a drawback to the progress of the province ? — My personal opinion is that it has 
not made for the progress of the province. 

Yon. would not like to make any proposal with regard to how these difficulties have 
to be faced ? — Tlie question is one of great difficulty. I think in the interests of industry 
it may be advisable to give very limited and carefully protected powers to interfere perhaps 
with proprietorship, but the difficulty of defining these and the method of using them seem 
to he very great. 

Would it be possible to frame an Act so that due regard may be paid to these estab- 
lished rights wlion it is known to a recognized authority that an industry cannot he started 
or cannot succeed unless it gets certain lands, water rights or means of access ? — If an 
industry uas in the opinion of some competent authority or the Local Government, 
one that would benefit the locality, I think that would justify interference with proprietary 
rights. 

The Land Acquisition Act, as framed at present, is designed to promote the "acquisition 
of land for a public purpose ? — Yes. 

Would it be possible to extend the meaning of the Act to this extent that it would be 
justifiable fora recognized authority to say that an industrial enterprise is really in the interest 
of th e public in spite of the fact that the person or company who undertakes the enterprise 
makes a profit ? — I think it would be clearly justifiable in the easel mentioned, that is to 
say, where the locality would obviously benefit by the industry, but I am not quite sure l am 
prepared to go further. Tiie power to decide whether an industry would or would not be in 
the interests of the district, I should think, should rest with-the Local Government. 

You think that the people generally would be willing to accept some legislation of the 
kind? — The only people who might object, of course, are the landlord. No body else would 
object. I could not say whether the landlords would or would not object. 

In paragraph 35 you say, “ The Forest Department is at present planting olosed blocks 
with gamhar trees in the Santal Pargauas. This is to meet the demand of certain firms 
foi this wood for the manufacture of bobbins. ” Who has decided that this wood is suitable 
for the manufacture of bobbins ? — I do not know. I know the firm concerned. 

1= it the same wood as what they call haldtt in the United Provinces ? — I am not sure. 

There is an enterprise being organized there for the manufacture of bobbins from haldu 
and so far as we can judge from hearsay there are favourable conditions locally for the 
successful manufacture of bobbins. I want to know whether the enterprise you refer to has 
been before the Forest Economist ? — I do not think so. Not to my knowledge. 

Would an industry of the kind be referred to you as the Deputy Commissioner of the 
Santal Pnrgana.- ? — Generally it would be referred to me. 

Whose business would it be to bo quite sure that this enterprise was being undertaken 
with due regard to similar enterprises elsewhere in India ? — The Forest Departments. 

In dealing with the development of the lac industry, would you not require technical 
advice of a special kind ? — I think so undoubtedly. 

Has the Local Government got an expert to deal with questions connected with lac indus- 
try ? — Not to my knowledge. 

Is it possible that an industry of this kind may be undertaken by officials without suffi- 
cient expert guidance ? — No, I do not think so, because so far we have not interfered with the 
industry. 

But perhaps you ought to interfere with the industry ? — I think that is where we want 
expert guidance to enable us to know what industry should be developed. 

The net result of your observations is that we have insufficient technical and scientific ex- 
perts to 'give reliable and authoritative advice on most of these things ? — Yes, with the 
exception of tusser silk. 

Have you sufficient guidance in that matter ? — I understand that tusser silk industry is 
boiDg taken up very thoroughly at Pusa. 

Your idea is’, I understand, that the technical and scientific work ought to he the business 
of Imperial departments ? — I think that the research work ought to be the business of the 
Imperial departments. I would not have an Imperial Department of Industry in which the 
Biovincial Governments would have no say. 
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Would it satisfy you if you bad a Provincial Director of Industries to guide and control 
the cottage industries and to act as channels of communication to all the different departments 
concerned, acting in fact; as a sort of provinc al switchboard, for the inquirer to be pub into 
communication with the proper person who has the information, whether he is an Imperial or 
a local officer, while the purely technical and scientific work was done by the Imperial Depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

Would it not be very difficult for each Local Government to provide all the experts 
required for the various industries ? — My idea was that there should bo an oxpert staff for the 
whole of India and it should be a movable staff, so that if one purticulir provinnal Director 
wanted a lac expert, he could ask for one and get one within a reasonable time. 

The Government of India Technical Departments would, in fact, {bo the central reservoi r 
from which the Provincial Governments could obtain advice when required ? — Yes. 

Have you thought out the question as to whether it would be better to have, say, a 
ohemical department for the Government of India dealing with chemical problems of all 
kinds throughout India in the matter of research, or whether it would be better to have a 
research institute in the south of India dealing with botany, zoology, and all the other forms 
of scientific research, and another such composite institute in the north of India. Which do 
yon think would be a more efficient system of classification ? — I find it rather difficult to see 
the bearing of subjects like biology and zoology on industrial matters. 

What about insect pests on tea, coffee, etc. ? — That kind of research seems to me to 
come more properly withiu the purview of the Agricultural Department. 

But some of them might come under the Forest Department? — Yes. 

k 

Let us then narrow the question to entomology. Is it better to have one department 
containing all entomologists with a common reference collection and library undertaking work 
for the Forest D epartment, for the Agricultural Department, planters and all others, or is it 
better for the Agricultural Department to have its own entomologist and the Forest Depart- 
ment to have its own entomQlogist, separate from one another, with different collections, 
different reference libraries, and different laboratories ? — I think that if there was much 
overlapping, it would be highly desirable to have the whole thing in one place certainly, -but 
if there was a small amount of overlapping I do not think it would be open to objection. 

If it were possible to provide a fully equipped entomological department for agriculture 
and a fully equipped entomological department for forestry, from the administrative point of 
view, the two departments might be separate. But is it possible to provide in this country a full- 
reference museum for entomology dealing with forest products and another complete reference 
museum for entomology dealing -with agriculture products ? — It would be possible of course. 
It is a question largely of cost, I take it. 

Apart from cost, specimens are not obtained in a day. Separate collections of inscots bave 
already been made, for instance, at the Calcutta Museum, at Dehra Dun, atPusa, and at various 
agricultural colleges. Is this system likely to conduce to efficiency ? — It might make for 
e hciency to have the whole of the entomological work done in one place, and similarly for each 
of the other departments; but, on the other hand,' so long as there is no waste from overlap- 
ping, I should say it is just possible that having entomological work done in two places may 
lead to a certain amount of healthy competition. 

Consider the question from another point of view. If you are going to get the best man 
yon will have to give him suitable prospects. Would it be possible to maintain a service that 
would open to the juuior scientific men sufficient prospects if you split your zoologists into 
these different groups ? Would it not be easier to maintain a zoological department so that 
a junior officer may hope some day to become the head of the zoologists in India ? — I think 
it would be sounder. 

Could you now, with those arguments, balance in your mind which, in the interests of the 
country, would be the best form of classification — the splitting up of zoologists, making them 
handmaids to different departments, or the formation of one zoological department covering all 
phases of zoology, imaking jit available, like any other service of India, for the help of other 
departments and the general public? — I think> 1 would have a single department. 

If other departments like the Forest department could borrow experts when they wanted 
them, without delay, then I think it would w.ork very well. I am not qualified, however, to 
speak on this point. I know very little about the Forest Department. 

You propose what you call the district intelligencer system by which at the district 
headquarters a list of all the industries will be kept approximately up-to-date. There will, of 
course, be a danger of such a list getting out of date and I take it for granted that you prefer 
that that list should be inspected regularly by the Director of Industries for the province ? — Yes. 

Ho nb le Sir F. H. Stewart . — You say, “ There is a special law of acquisition injtbe Santal 
Parganas, which enables a proprietor to acquire village lands for the benefit of* the estate 
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subject to the approval of tlie Deputy Commissioner”. Will you please explain this a little 
more fully ? — Suppose a Calcutta firm has discovered coal in the Santal Parganas and wishes 
t.. r to work it and gets a lease from a proprietor. Then a part of the land which it was desired 
to take up may be covered with raiyati holdings or possibly village waste land, or what they - 
call gocfatr land which is land reserved for village gr izing purposes. .That land could be 
acquired by the proprietor in this way. The proprietor would put in a petition before the Sub- 
divisional Officer asking to be allowed to acquire this land. Then the Subdi visional Officer 
would work out the rates of compensation for the various kinds of land to be acquired and 
prepare the case and would send it up to the Deputy Commissioner, and the Deputy Commis- 
sioner would, if he thought the purpose was one which would benefit the estate of that 
particular proprietor, sanction the acquisition. In cases where the proprietor wanted to acquire 
land for a purpose .which the Deputy Commissioner considered was manifestly contrary 
to the local good, then he would refuse. He would exercise a very wide discretion. 

- The Deputy Commissioner's decision would be final, subject to appeal to the Commis- 
sioner ? — Yes, subject to appeal to the Commissioner. 

Is it often exercised ? — Very often. 

Is it peculiar to the Santal Parganas ? — So far as I am aware it is peculiar to the 
Santal Parganas. The regulation is one which applies only to the Santal iParganas. 

The Land Acquisition Act of 1904 is Imperial ? — Yes. Ours is purely a local Act and it 
only enables a proprietor to acquire the rights subordinate to him. It does not enable ns to 
acquire the proprietor’s rights. 

Have you got the ti nhottiyah system ? — No. 

With reference to your suggestion as to the Advisory Board, who do you think should be 
the ydiairman of the Provincial Advisory Board ? —The Director of Industries should be 'the 
chairman. 

You say that the Board’s sanction should be purely alvisory and that the Director’s 
should be executive ? — Yes. 

Do you think that would work in practice ? — I think it would. 

You mean that the Local Government would pass a budget submitted by the Director of 
Industries and he would have power to spend the funds ? — Yes. 

Without the further control of the Local Government ? — Subject to the general control 
of the Local Government. 

Not subject to the control of the Board of Industries ? — No. 

Then you say that you think th it tin provincial Director of Indu-tries should be an 
official. We have had a good many replies on that subject. Most of the people at another 
centre have thought that a business man would be necessary. Would you qualify your opinion 
with regard to the needs of different provinces ? — I have no experience of other provinces. 

With reference to your suggestion about the commercial college at what 'age would you 
send students to that college ? — Sixteen to nineteen. 

And then two years more practical training. It would be a long and expensive edu- 
cation ? — I doubt if it would be more expensive than the education for tho Medical and lhe Bar. 

You put down a very comprehensive list of subjects. Would yon include commercial 
English ? — I do not know what it is. 

Would you say thit an average Inlian boy of sixteen is sufficiently conversant with up-to- 
date English to be able to qssimilate instruction usefully in all these subjects ? — I think that a 
fair percentage of boys of that age would be able to understand the subjects in English text 
boobs. 

The commercial college yon suggest should bo under the Educational Department ? — Yes. 

You are eliminating the Educational Department from the control of industrial schools ? — 
Yes. I would not give them control of industrial schools. 

You would substitute, in fact, to some extent the district officer for the Direotor of Public 
Instruction ? — I think it does amount to that . 

The President suggested that one of the principal wants in the development of industries 
was the insufficient number of experts, both scientific and technical, and you agreed with that. 
But don’t you think that another class is largely wanted, practical demonstrators, practical 
foremen, not merely people to advise but people who will work and show ? — I amnot quite sure 
that I understand your question fufiy. 

Take it this way. Would it not be at leart as valuable, if not more valuable, if instead 
of meo who know in detail all the process of weaving aud sat in a college or a school you had 
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a praotical weaver going round showing the people in their villages bow to weave ? — I think 
that it would have a good effect. It would be desirable to have suuh men working in connec- 
tion with the industrial schools^ 

My point is (hat it would be perhaps more satisfactory to show the people at any rate 
for many years, how to do a thing rather than to tell them about it ?— -Yes, undoubtedly. 
I consider that a very important point. Iam convinced myself that there is no use in lectur- 
ing at all. 

With reference to your note on co-oporation have you any co-operativo societies for indus- 
trial purposes already in this province ? — I know of none. 

Do, you think that the governing panohayat can exorcise sufficient supervision over a 
oo-operative society for industrial purposes ? It would be more complicated than in tho raso of 
societies for agricultural purposes ? Yes. I think that if at the outset a very careful selection 
were made as regards local conditions and the right kind of men were chosen — always assuming 
that there is somebody either an official or a non-official. 

You have the Registrar ? -Yes. I mean that there ought to bo some local person or 
persons of some position who would take an interest in the things and inspect them and in 
faot dry-nurse them for a certain period ? — 1 think that would bo necessary. There would be 
also the district officer. He should, of course, take an interest in them, but the actual dry- 
nursing would be more properly dono by people like tho smaller zemindars who have taken 
an interest in the subject of co-operation. 

And they are beginning to do so in increasing numbers ? — Yes, 

Ilon’ble Sir It. A. Mookcrjee . — In paragraph 4 you say, " Many of the smaller industries 
in classes 3 and 4 are greatly hampered for want of capital Can you suggest any remedy 
for that ?— I suggested that in another of my answers. I have tried to show how it 
could be possible to get capital by co-operative methods. 

Have you any idea of what amount can bo got from these villagers by using co-operative 
methods ? Do you say that all the villagers would subscribe money end you can thus raise 
the necessary capital ? Do you mean at the start ultimately ? — Say, ultimately. We know 
of the means of the villagers. 

What amount of capital do you think would be thus raised ? — I think that as co-operation 
spread from one unit to another and from small units to bigger units, the capital which now 
goes into the hands of mahajans would largely accumulate in tho hands of the village socie- 
ties. 

Practically all tho villagers are living from hand to mouth. As far as our experience 
goes they have never beon able to savo nor will they save anything in the near future ? — Our 
experience is that co-operativo societies go to Ehow that they can save if the co-operative system 
is properly started and properly financed. 

You have no idea as to the amount of capital required to devolop theso industries, that is, 
the village industries ? — Tho amount of capital required would depend entirely on local 
ciroumstances as regards tho industry and the people. 

Take your own district. You say so many industries can be developed there ? — I can 
say that a very little capital would have a very good return. 

That very little capital up till now has not been supplied. If all theso industries could bo 
developed with very little capital, what was the difficulty in developing them ? — At present 
the capital is not available and if it is available it is in a form wliiob, makes it difficult for tho 
people to benefit by it. 




Do you think that there should be an industrial survey other than the geological survey ? 
— I think that an industrial survey other than the geological survey would be of great benefit. 
1 think there are raw materials, which would probably repay a survey of that kind. I think 
that the possibilities of certain raw materials would be worth the expenditure on a survey. 
The Director should have the administration in his hands of the industrial loans if there are 
6uch loans. 


It is not like the Public Works Department where it would be clearly explained that it 
should expend so much money on suoh and such a repair. Yon say that the Director should 
have money and the power to spend the money. The budget must he a lump sum budget?' 
He cannot, in anticipation, say that such and such an industry will come ?— 1 think he should 
have a detailed budget in the same way as the Director of Agriculture. He would havo to 
budget for the amount of loans he^would is&ue in the following year. 


You say the provincial director should have a number of exports. ' Do you know what 
the expenditure would be on the chemical expert and tho other experts in each province ? Do 
you advise the Government to spend that miney in anticipation ?— I think I have explained 
to the President. I would not have necessarily a fixed staff of oxperts, but a staff of exports, 
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which could ba obtained from the central research institution. If a provincial director 
wants an expert on any particular subject he ought to be able to obtain him within a reason- 
able time. 


As regards the'commcrcial college, you say that the boys should have two years' practical 
training. In which branches ? — You enumerate so many subjects. . I think' he should have a 
course of practical training before b"e goes into any business 

Where and how ? Say, for instance, a mechanic, you can ask him to go to workshop. 
How and where will students of- all branches have their practical training f — They can get 
themselves apprenticed to the business which they wish to join ultimately. 

If you allow lads of sixteen to go there do you think that they will be able to understand 
political economy, precis writing and currency system ? — I merely suggested these subjects as 
a curriculum which would run over three years. Possibly they rnay not take political economy 
till the second or the third year. I do not see any reason why a lad at that age should not 
learn political economy. 


If it is a college, one has to go there after passing the entrance examination. Would 
you be satisfied to call it a commercial school ? — I do not think that it would matter ve r y 
much. 

You say that 'each subdivision should have an industrial school. Of oourse, you know 
that an industrial sohool must have a workshop? — Yes. 

Have you any idea of the expenditure involved in having a properly equipped work- 
shop ? We have a school now which has a carpentry department and a metal work depart- 
ment and a weaving department and it costs us about Bs. 3,000 to Es. 3,500 a year, but I 
ought to explain that it is run by a local mission and so we get free the supervision of compe- 
tent men which of course we should not otherwise get. That mission is a Scandinavian 
mission. 


Mr, A. Chatter ton , — In paragraph 3 of your evidence you say that Government assistance 
should he in the form of industrial loans on the lines of Land Improvement and Agricultural 
loans. These should be given on the security of lauded property ? Where the land is saleable 
I would make the land as security, but I would insist as far as possible on joint and unlimited 
liability, that is to say, the industrial group should take loans on joint and unlimited liabi- 
lity. 

You would not apply this system to loans by individuals ?. I would do so where no co- 
operative grouping is possible, but only in such cases. Where co-operative grouping was 
possible, I would apply the principle of joint and unlimited liability, but in cases where the 
workers are few and far between, co-operative grouping may not be possible and I would not 
debar individuals from the benefit of such loans in individual cases. 

Would you apply that to the granting of loans for what you have classified as middle 
industries? — I think the industrial loans should, at any rate, primarily be for the village indus- 
tries and not for class (2) industries. 

How do you know that an industrial loan is going to be usefully spent on the village 
industry? Who is going to control the expenditure? — I think that the co-operative society 
should elect the panohayat and that panchayat should control the expenditure. 

Have these men sufficient technical knowledge of their trade to be entrusted with the 
control of expenditure for improving the business ? Suppose you have thirty weavers in a 
village and you form them into a co-operative society and you lend them Es. 1,000, do you 
think that they will spend that wisely ? — If left entirely without supervision 1 should say they 
would not spend it wisely. 

Where will the supervision come from ? — That is the difficulty. 

What steps do you recommend to provide this supervision, to supply the proper super- 
vising agency ? I think that the best form of supervision is, I think as 1 have stated before, 
the smaller zamindar and the more respectable loc il men who take an interest in co-operation. 
That is for immediate supervision, and as regard- the more remote supervision, the sub- 
divisional officer generally takes an interest in co-operative matters and would be willing 
generally to give a helping hand to the" system. ' 

Your smaller zamindar and the local district official and other people are actuated by 
philanthropic motives. But are they competent to really supervise a scheme for improving 
the industry ? Is it not* a case of blind leading the blind ? — No. I think that the ultimate 
supervision as regards expert methods should be with the Director of Industries, and his ex- 
perts. Assuming that expert supervision is provided, then the local officers and local people 
will apply (he co-operative principle 

That is to say, the local people would exercise a certain amount of financial control to see 
that the money is properly spent ? Yes. Also I would go a little further than tat, because 
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I think iti the, case of most of tho village industries, such as weaving, the local consumer is in as 
good a position as anybody to judge of the product. Ho knows whether the cloth is a good 
cloth or bad cloth — at least his wife will if he does not. 

The granting of these loans you would entrust to the Director of Industries ? — Yes. 

- Who would be responsible for the recovery of the loans ? — The local district officers. I think 
the administration should ho exactly the same as, or on parallel lines with, that of tho land 
improvement and agricultural loans. 

In the case of land improvement and agricultural loans the loan is either granted by the 
district officer, or if it is a large amount by somo superior authority. The Director of Agri- 
cull ure has no power lo grant these loans? — That is true. The system is tlitit the district 
officer has so much placed at his disposal each year. The same thing may be done as regards 
industrial loans. The Provincial Director can divide up the sum at his disposal among tho 
district officers. 

If anything of this kind were to he done, the closer you bring the Department of Indus- 
tries into contaot with the villager without the intervention of any intermediate officer the 
better ? — No, I would allow a perfectly free contact. I would allow tho same freedom of 
contact as exists at present between the Director of Agriculture and the cultivators. 

My point is this, that the Director of Agiioulture does not disburse tho money and you 
suggest that the Director of Industries should ? — I think he should disburse money through the 
local agencies, that is, through the district officers. Ho might keep a sum in his hands out of 
the budget funds for immediate disbursement if he thought necessary. 

You say that middle industries require financing only in certain cases. How would you he 
able to establish oil mills and sugar mills ? They are very often important adjuncts to the deve- 
lopment of agriculture in the district. Would you leave that entirely to individual effort? — I 
should at present leave it to individual effort until the development, of industrial co-operative 
credit would admit of some provincial hanking institution financing it. 

You say that the Provincial Director should he an official ? — Yes. 

You mean a member of tho Indian Civil Service? — I would not confine it lo the Civil 
Service. I would leave it generally as an official. I take it generally that he would bo a 
member of the Indian Civil Service. 

Besides the administrative control over the department would it not be one of the func- 
tions of the Director of Industries to initiate matters ?— I think so. You mean initiating a 
new enterprise ? 

To put a proposition before a private capitalist if it was a suitable ono. i'on’t you 
think that you want a man who has some wider or deeper training in these matters than the 
average official? — You mean that he should he allowed to initiate private enterprise by collect- 
ing or helping to oollect capital ? 

The Director of Industries would know that capital exists in certain parts of the oountry. 
He should be able to prepare a case for starting a mill or factory. To do this would you not 
want a certain amount of expert knowledge ?— I do not think it should he the work of the 
Director to deal with such matters. The Government would he taking then a rather heavy 
responsibility in the matter. / 

What would be the functions o£ the Director of Industries then ? — I think he should 
supply expert advice where necessary through the medium of his experts and he should do 
what he can to promote and encourage smaller village industries, one of tho means being 
administration of the industrial loans, and he should do all he can to encourage the application 
of co-operative principles to village industries. 

He would he a post office between the expert and tho Government ? He could combine 
in him the functions of tho Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies or a part of his functions ? 
— I would not call him a post office between the expei t and tie Government. 

In the Santal Parganas tusser silk cultivation is an important, business ? — It could hardly 
be termed an important business at present. It is rather on the decline than otherwise. I do 
not think it was ever important in that district. 

Is it capable of large development there ? — By |co-operation and loans it certainly may 
be developed. It is on the downward grade at present chiefly due to want of capital. ’ 

In one of your letters to the Commissioner of Bbngalpur Division yon stated that a 
district commercial intelligence uxas under prcpaialion for your di-trict and that it would he 
ready'about the end of this month ? — It has not been published. The material is here. It 
has not actually been properly collatid yet. 

Do you intend to go on with that preparation ? — Yes. My idea was not to go to tho 
expense of printing it hut merely to have it typed and put into a book form. 
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You have some remarks in your written evidence about industrial schools. Do you mean 
that this statement should be taken as it stands- “ It is hopeless to expect the workman to be 
really efl cient if ho has no general education ? — Yes. I think so. That is my opinion. 
There is only one industrial school at. present in my district. ' 

- In this industrial school is general education carried on at the same time as industrial 
education ? Docs the boy spend half the time on general education and the other half on 
industrial education ? — No. They have a night school. ' 

There is a separate school ? — The academic school is a separate school in connexion with 
the same Mission . 

At what age do the boys come to the sobool ? — The age varies considerably. Wo do not 
take boys under 16, but sometimes we take men of 20 or 21. 

l r on do not advocate having general education in the industrial sohool ? — I would have 
general education givon entirely through the night school. It must be subordinate to the 
industrial education. 

In these industrial schools would you aim at retting boys who" had obtained literary 
education ? — It would certainly be a consideration in selecting the boys, and we would con- 
sider that point. We would prefer to have a bright boy naturally to a dull boy, bat on the 
other hand, if a boy showed special aptitude in some particular line of practical work we 
might have to revise that consideration. 

If they oannot read a vernacular paper do yon say it is of much practical value to them ? 
— I think it must be of .value. 

In what w’ayj? — It enables them to keep their accounts whioh is certainly something, and 
I also think it should be an advantage that they should be able to read and write for then- 
general work. 

’V 

If they do learn a certain amount of reading and writing in these elementary schools they 
forget all about it in a year or two ? — That is not my experience. I have some headmen 
and other village officers in the Santal Parganas who keep up reading and writing and 
account keeping and do not forget what they have learnt at school. It all depends, I take 
it, on whether they have had any occasion to do any work which invloves reading or writing. 
The headman of a village would have of course 

The artisans in the small town have very little work whioh invloves reading and 
writing? — I should say it depends on the nature of their business and the size of it. 
They might have to correspond with mabajaus and merchants and others in a small town. 

President . — When you say that you think .that ordinarily this Director of Industries 
would be a member of the Indian Civil Service, do you coutemplate that any member of the 
Indian Civil Service would he satisfied to remain for many years, say ten years, as Director 
of Industries ? — I should think it quite possible. 

Would you not consider that he would handicap himself in his career of a member of tho 
Indian Civil Service ? — I do not think so 

What amount of service would you expect him to have before he becomes a Director ? 
— Say, oight to twelve years. 

* 

let us' take the average, i.e., 10 years. After another ten years as Director of Industries 
he becomes a fairly senior officer. Would the prospects be sufficient for an ambitious officer? 
— I cannot speak from the point of view of an ambitious officer. I see no reason why the 
ordinary officer should not accept it. After ' all, generally speaking, he would not become 
a Commissioner till he had put in 21 or 25 years' service. 

According to the proceedings of your District Industrial Committee, which was held on the 
"2Gth September 1916, the Committee say that they had not received any benefit from 
researches conducted by Government departments. Does that include agriculture ? — We were 
not thinking of agriculture at the time. 

You think that has got in by mistake? — We were thinking of industrial departments, 
I am sure the members were not thinking of the Agricultural Department at all. The 
note is not put as clearly as it should have been. 

Did the members include the Forest Department and the Geological Survey ? Have 
you never had any benefit hom the work of the Forest Department in yonr district? — Not 
to industries. 

Is it responsible in any way for the work in connection with sale grass? — No. 

Or for the timber in your district ? — They work their own business in timber. They 
have their own industry in timber. 

Has there been any research in minerals conducted ? — Not that I am aware of. 
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. Your committee also says that there are no demonstration factories in this district and 
is of opinion that they would serve no useful purpose. I understand you said that yon 
are in favour of peripatetic weaving demonstrations or other demonstrations of reoognisod 
industrial developments ? — I would be in favour of demonstration departments for cottage 
industries attached to the agricultural demonstration farms as a kind of department of 
agricultural demonstration farms. 

But suppose the Government, or the Director of Industries, become aware of an improve- 
ment in bandlooms, or in oil pressing machinery. "Would you not bo in favour of having 
demonstration factories in your district for showing the improvements to tho people ? — -Well, 
I think there is a good deal of difference between tho two instances that you mentioned. 
The case of an improvement in weaving looms is a case in which it is perfectly easy -to demon- 
strate at a cheap costand the result of the demonstration is extensive, or ought to be extensive. 
But in the case of an improvement in an oil machine, the benefit that could bo derived would 
only be derived by a small class of people and also the demonstration might involve considerable 
expense. 

Your committee’s resolution would require n little modification to make that clear ? You 
think that in some cases practical demonstrations could bo made really useful to the people ? 
— I think that should bo modified. 

What experience have you had of the working of the mining and prospecting rules ? 
What minerals have been taken under prospecting licenses or mining leases ? — There have 
been several applications made for coal prospecting and mining leases by big Calcutta 
firms, and wo have also leased out some — I think about a dozen-small coal mines to local 
people. ' 

Is coal in the Santal Pargnnas in the Government lands or in tho permanently settled 
area ?— Partly in one and partly in the other. Traces of coal orv--the surfaeo aro more 
numerous in the Government estate than outside, but there is a lino which runs across the 
district. 

The mining leases have been granted under the rules of 1913 ? — I think thoy are tho 
latest rules. 

And you have had no complints against the working of these rules ? — No. 


Witness No. 45. 

Rai Sahib F adhakisihjn Jai.an, Banker, Merchant and Commercial Agtnt, Patna City. 

Written Evidence. 

Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

* 

In my opinion the modes of giving Government aid referred to in question no. 5 aro in 
the abstract desirable modes, but in their practical application requiro to be scrupulously 
considered. . 

\ 

Monoy grants-in-aid may tend to cause hardship to existing or new concerns not so aided. 
Similarly more or less with the other modes. Mode no. 0 should on no account bo adopted, as 
it fundamentally conflicts with the non-iuterferenco policy of the Government in matters of 
industry'. It seems to me that the most suitable encouragement to industries will bo by 
means of Government bauks managed by a committee substantially representative of Indian 
interests. Aids by Government should be confined to industries and enterprises incorporated 
within the country, lu the case of an aided concern, Government should have some control 
over the Bame, according to the nature of the aid, to see particularly that the aid is not mis- 
used. For this purpose Government should require the aided concern to furnish, periodical 
reports and their accounts should bo audited by the Government auditors. 

With referei.ee to question no. 13, . I have particularly to note that to prevent abuse of 
aid, a Board should be constituted representing each province substantially, in order to advise 
the Government whether a particular concern stands in urgent need of any particular aid and 
subject to what restrictions and limitations such aid should be given. Further detail of the 
constitution of such a Board will be found in my answer to questions nos. 67 to 62 post. 

Technical aid to industries. 

With reference to question no. 20, % I should say that the province of Bihar requires 
demonstration factories for sugar and paper, for the latter of which an ample supply of bulb and 
grass is available, and also mechanical demonstrations for making machinery of ordinary 
requirement out of the iron available in the province. The demonstration in agricultural 
processes should be popularised. 
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Assistance in marketing products* 

Commercial museums aie good institutions in their way and so are exhibitions., but 
I attach great importance- to sales agencies, whioh serve the' purpose of both and at the 
same time introduce the articles to the market much better. Sales agencies should be 
formed and developed, as far as practicable, in every principal town. ° 3? or their proper 
development and utility, public should be invited to be interested in them. 

<2- 34. — Yes. Their first qualification should he practical industrial experience in 
India, and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to push forward Indian 
products of industry abroad and bring home the experience of foreign countries for practical 
development of Indian industries. 

<2*. 35-37. — Yes. 

S 

Q. 39.— There should be an Industrial Bank of India under a strong Indian body of 
industrial and banking experience and supervised by Government in each province. 

This bank should have branches at all important places within the province to be in touch 
with and assisting the various existing sales agencies all over the country. Such banks will 
be under the control of the Board of Industries described in my a ' answer to questions nos. 57 to 


Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

<2- 40. — I think that it is not necessary for Government to supply raw materials on any 
terms. 

<2. 42, — This matter should also be entrusted to the Board referred to in' my answer 
to question no. 13 ante and questions nos. 57 to 62 post. 

Training of labour ant supervision. 

Q. 50. — Of a department of Industries. 

Q. 52. — They should be helped to enter as apprentices in bigger firms in India and 
abroad. - x 


General official administration and organization. 

Q. 56.— There is no such private organization to ray knowledge. 

Qs . — 57 to 62.— Each province should have a Board of Industries consisting of 7 or 9 
members of. practical experience in local industries. The President of such a Board should 
he the Director of Industries, who should be, as far as practicable an expert official. This 
Board of Industries should control the matters referred to in my answer to questions nos. 13, 39 
and 42. The principal function of this Board would be advisory to all the private indust- 
ries of the province, whioh industries should be encouraged to seek its advice and 
assistance in circumstances of difficulty. The function of the Board of Industries would be 
executive with budgetted funds so far as it relates to the matters referred to in my answer to 
questions nos. IS, 39 and 42. 

The Board of Industries should be under the control of the Provincial Government. The 
Government of India, through a special department, should finally control all the Provincial 
Boards of Industries. 

Organisation of technical and scientific departments of Government. 

Qs. 78 and 79. — Suitable portious of scientific works should be translated iu the 
vernaculars and circulated to the people on the principle of circulating libraries. Such libraries 
should organize periodical popular lectures at various central places in the vernaculars. 

Q. 80. — Yes. An important part of its work should be to impart training through the 
vernacular to special classes. 

Q. 81. — By impartiug industrial knowledge to the people specially through the verna- 
cular and training them in commercial knowledge and also by training students who would be 
expected to utilize their commercial knowledge practically through the industries. 

Government organization for the collection and distribution of commercial intelligence. 

Qs. 82 and 86. — The publications referred to in these questions would have their utility 
vastly increased if they are also made iu the vernaculars. As a matter of fact nearly the 
whole mass of Indian traders and industrial people are quite in the dark about the utility of 
such useful publications. I would therefore strougly urge their publications as far as practi- 
cable through the vernaculars also. 

Q. 88. — Each province should have its special trade journal. Such a journal should 
deal with the descriptive and commercial aspects of the various industries within the province 
and should formulate suggestions for their improvement and for the creation of new industries, 
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Other forms of Government action and organization. 

<2- 96. — I do not see any necessity for enforcing such registration. 

Q. 98. — The existing railway freights are so tariffed that they afford greater facilities 
to big stations. This acts prejudicially over the trade and industry of intermediate stations. 
This state of things should be remedied aad also speci il concessions should bo allowed to 
products of, or materials for, industries at intermediate stations. 

i 

Oral Evidence, 17th November 1916. 

Eon’ hie Sir' R. N. Mnokcrjec. — You 'say that “ commercial museums aro good 
institutions in their way, and to are exhibitions, but yon attach great importance to sales 
agencies which serve tho purpose of both and at the Eamo time introduce the articles to the 
market, much better. Sales agencies should bo formed and developed, as far as practicable 
in every principal town, and for their proper development and utility the public should be 
instructed to be interested in them. ’’ How do you propose to interest tho public ? — By 
offering them special terms. 

In answer to question 34 yon say " Their first qualification should be practical 
industrial experience in India and of Indian resources. Their primary duty should be to 
push forward Indian products of industry abroad, and bring home the experience of 
foreign countries for the practical development of Indian industries. ” How do you propose 
to do this ? — By having a number of agents. 

In answer to question 39 you say, “ There should be an Industrial Bank of India under 
a strong Indian body of industrial and banking experience, and supervised by Government in 
each province. 33 Is there such a thing as an Indian body at present with industrial and 
banking experience ? — I mean Indian and European. 

How many Europeans arc thcro in this province who have banking experience ? — I know 
one, Mr. Collins. 

You say that " the existing railway freights arc so tariffed that they afford greater faci 
lities to big stations. This acts prejudicially over the trndo and industries of intermediate 
stations. This state of things should bo remedied and also special concessions should be allow- 
ed to products of all materials for industries at intermediate stations." Can you give ns an 
example ? — From Delhi (o Calcutta, for instance, the freight is lie. 0-7-10 for grains and 
seeds. This is a special concession rate for wagon loads at owner’s risk. From Delhi to 
Patna tho freight is lie. 0-7-4, and from l’atna to Calcutta ills lie. 0-1-10. If the stuff comes 
from Dolbi to hero we would haveto pay lie. 0-J2-2. 

"With reference to the Advisory Board mentioned in your answer to questions 57 to 62, in 
what way wouldithe Board use the budgetted funds ?— According to circumstances. 


Witness No. 46. 

Hon’ble Bai Bahadur Nisi Kanta Sen, B.L., General Manager , Estate Eazargunj, Purnca ; 

Sisi Vice-Chairman, Pnrnea District found ; and Member, Bihar and Orissa Legislative 

Council. 

■Written evidence. 

7. — Financial aid to industrial enterprises. 

At the very outset, I beg to state that the view's I am going to express, in connection 
with the points at issue, ought not to bo taken as those of an expert as my knowledge is 
limited and entirely confined to tho provinoe of Bibar. In my capacity as Vice-Chairman of 
the Purnea District Board, a lawyer, and a managing agent of a big estate, I had occasion to 
think of and consider the various aspects of the economic condition of the people and my ex- 
perience is mainly derived from what I bad seen and observed in Bihar proper. 

In my humble opinion, the question of industrial progress connot bo independently 
dealt with, without taking into consideration the various other problems which aro inter-linked 
with the main issue. Industrial enterprises must depend mainly on tho extent of the local 
agricultural and mineral products available. Although this province is purely agricultural in 
its nature and is capable of producing enough materials for several industrial enterprises, yet 
matters stand where they were half a century ago. We Lave made no progress whatever 
in this direction. Nature has, its own freaks and the landholders and tho intern.edae -tenure- 
holders are having their shares of the produce” irrespective of tho fact, whether anything is 
left to the actual cultivators of the soil, whose economic progress is now under consideration. 
Their condition should be first improved, before any question of industrial enterprise can.be 
considered. Further, in order to understand and deal properly with the question of economic 
progress of the masses, it should be borne in mind that the masses are uneducated, conserva- 
tive and to a certain extent superstitious, though intelligent, simple and always amenable to 
reason. They are ready to accept any improvements or changes, provided they are satisfied that 
these would produce a prosperous and healthy ohauge in their present condition. 
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The first and primary cause of the non-existence of any industrial enterprise in this 
province is — (<r) want of education, and (l) the defective system of imparting education., 

Bengal is no doubt 50 jmars ahead of Bihar in this respect but that has made no difference. 

Both the provinces are exactly in the same position so far as industrial progress is concerned. 

Since the separation of this province from Beng&l, there has been a remarkable display of 
zeal and spirit in this connexion. We are very thaukful to our Government for the help 
we are receiving for the spread of ‘‘ literary ” education among the masses, but, in my opinion' 
the existing system of education given to the masses is defective. The mere opening of 
• schools and spending of public monoy for the said purpose are not what is wanted. Salvation 
really lies in giving the masses technical, agricultural and industrial education along with 
literary education, which would, in the long run, equip them much better in fighting the 
battle of life. It is admitted that primary education is absolutely necessary aud that every 
child, be he a son of a cobler, a carpenter, a blacksmith or a tailor, ought to learn how to 
read and write. But, at present, a boy, who enters a public school, has praetioally no 
object iu view and can have none, as his school can only give him a literary education by 
teaching him languages, grammar, arithmetic and history. Literary education should not, 
therefore, be the only ■ goal of “ education,” but, something else has to be introduced which 
would enable the masses to utilize the literary education to their benefit. The after-effects 
of the existing system of education appear to me to be simply disastrous and, in my humble 
opinion, the existing system of education is the root and cause of all dissatisfaction and 
political disaffection. Boys who ought to have followed some craft are allowed to enter high 
schools and Universites, although they should never have been there with the result that 
men who would have proved skilled artisans, labourers or mechanics, are lost to the country, 
by reason of the education they received during the best part of their life. To my know- 
ledge, a tailor’s boy preferred to enter service as a clerk, instead of following the vocation of 
his father who paid income tax on Rs. 3,000 a year. The majority of the graduates and 
under-graduates who come out of an University every year is composed of men of no means, 
who have drifted through a certain course for several years, with the ultimate object of 
entering service and, failing that, the legal profession. When, coming out of college, they 
find that they are fit for nothing in this world, they get disappointed and begin to cherish 
all sorts of ideas which develop into political disaffection. In my humble opinion, therefore, 
the gates of universities and higher schools should not be open to all, but only to those who 
are found fit to enter them, by reason of their social position and means or exceptional Tieoimioal ana 
intelligence, talent and merits. Boys of ordinary means and intelligence should, after enter- ! ^ i n “ t 0 r 1 1 i a c 1 „™ ,10ols 
ing a primary school, be given a special training which would enable them to follow any 
particular craft in an improved style and with success. The district boards should be entrusted 
with this duty. Technical and industrial schools should be opened along with primary 
schools in various centres of a district, where elementary technical and industrial education 
could be given to boys along with literary education. At the headquarters of a district, there 
ought to bo a central technical and industrial school, where technical education of a higher 
standard could he given to those who passed out of the primary industrial sohools and also 
to outsiders. Then there ought to be a technical and industrial college in each province 
either aided or entirely supported by Government, which should be affiliated to University. 

If this proposal be adopted, 1 am confident, the cottage industries and the handicraft systems 
would again revive and there would be no dearth of skilled labourers and trained mechanics, 
and supervisors and managers. Openings there are many, but we lack in trained men. A 
carpenter, a blacksmith or a mason will command better wages if he can get an elementary 
education in his own arts 

The second cause which retards the progress of industry is the absence of commercial 
honesty or what we may call commercial morality. The striking feature of this province is 
that no two men can co-operate or join together to start any business. There is no dearth of 
capital in this province, although it may be confined to the wealthy zamindars, landholders and 
the middle class people. But what is deplorable is that, up to this time, in the whole of the 
province of Bihar, there has not been even one company, worth the name, which was started 
either as a joint stock company or on a co-operative basis. The simple explanation of this is 
that there is a want of a confidence, in consequence of which there can be no oo-operation. 

The present system of education, which has turned out graduates by millions, has not been 
able to show a good result in this direction in the sister province of Bengal and in all 
probability the same result will happen in Bihar, if the same mistake which was committed 
in Bengal is repeated here in Bihar. Without the intervention of Government no better 
result can be expected tinder the present circumstances of the province. Government should 
come forward to organize industrial business, start joint stock companies, supervise them and 
raise capital from the people, who, owing to their absolute confidence in the Government and 
their representatives, would not hesitate to bring out money which they have been able to 
save. What I mean is this that Government should act the part of an organizer, supervisor 
and adviser. Recently we started a oo-operative provincial bank at Bankipore and I believe 
the money was subscribed in no time when the people came to know that the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies was de facto the managing agent of the bank. This instance I cite only 
as an example to show that there will be no lack of confidence and there will be no difficulty Capital, 
iu raising capital for any industrial enterprise, provided the Government keep supervision and 
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control in their hands. I, for myself, will heshtate to put my hard-earned money m any 
enterprise which is not cither started and managed by a farm of established reputation or 
controlled by Government, as I have my sad experience of the Banga Laxmi Cotton Mi l of 
Serampore, Bengal. Without the intervention of Government, great diflieulty will be felt in 
raising capital in this province. 

_ , , 1 am opposed to financial aid being given by Government to any industrial enterprise. 

cialStanSc. I am not in favour of any of the methods of giving Government aid as suggested in question 
5. What the Government ought to do, in my opinion, is to find out, through a department 
created for this purpose, what particular industrial enterprise could be started in the province 
and in what place and also the method of working it and finally to give it a practical shape 
by raising capital to work out the scheme. Government should further supervise the working 
of the said business, so long as it is not safe to leave the business in the hands of the share- 
holders or their directors. Government should never come forward with money grants-in-aid 
or loans for industrial enterprises, as that is opposed to the principles of self-help _ and _ self- 
reliance. We have the capital, men, labour and the raw materials, but we lack in training 
and commercial honesty. This can only be removed by Government coming forward to help 
ns in starting businiss, in raising capital and in supervising the working of the 
business. In “very special circumstances. Government may guarantee dividends for any 
particular enterprise, or in supplying machinery and plant on the hire purchase system 
but that should not he the rule. 


Government control should not be dependent on Government assistance.. In the beginning 
in all cases, Government control should come in as a matter of coufse, until the province is 
prepared to stand on its own legs. A representative of Government should always he an cx- 
offieto director of every company started and there should bo sufficient control of Govern- 
ment over its expenditures, and on the method of working it. This is absolutely necessary 
to create public confidence. The aforesaid remarks of mine may not be applicable to other 
provinces whose conditions may be different from those of Bengal and Bihar. 


IMrcotorof Indae- 
tries. 


There ought to be a Director of Industries in each province, just as we have got 
a Director of Agriculture or Hegistrar of Co-operative Credit Societies. This officer should 
have a special training and must be sympathetic and always approachable. This department 
should co-operate with the Department of Agriculture, and much would depend on the 
activities of this department in impvoving the principal crops of the country, both in quantity 
and quality. The Agricultuial Department should be responsible for the production of 
improved raw materials which would form the subject of an industrial enterprise. The ordinary 
cultivators still adhere to the old system of growing and reaping their crops— a system which 
existed some 50 years back. The Agricultural Department his not been able to sho-^ “ 
appreciable improvement in this direction, up to this time, probably owing to t^g £ a ' t 
this department is not still fully equipped with an adequate staff of Workers. Dow 
the present the Agricultural Department will he well advised to t>p en experimental! 
farms as many ~ as possible in every district which would bring home to the 
cultivators the result of improved and scientific method of-cultivation. When the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is able to improve the raw products of the country, both in quality and ' 
quantity, it will then be the duty of the Director of Industries to find out what are the r-nv 
products of the province which are sufficiently available to form the subjoct of an indusfri I 
enterprise, to lay out schemes and finally to give them a practical shape. In fact I he Dire I* 1 ' 
of Industries should be ready with his own proposals and schemes and bo prepared to fcomhta*'' 
any scheme that may be brought to him for consideration and should gonorally supervise tfm 
working of all industries which may be opened at different oentres either personally or trough 


Industrial Bank. 


Pioneer factories. 


Theio should be a provincial industrial bank in each province fof helping iudurtries in- 
case any financial help ,s necessary. This bank should be started on the same principle a* 
he recently started co-operative provincial lank of Bihar and Orissa. In no case should .financial 
help be given to any enterprise from this bank, unless such help is recommended bv the 
Directoi of Industries who should be dc facto the managing agent of the bank, 

„ Inmy °pmio n thereshouldbe no permanent Government enterprises, but the Govern- 
ment will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by drawing capital from the people of 

the province. If such factories prove commercially successful, they may be hand -/over to 
*1® E i } lar , eb ° Iders ,. wlj0 suosenhed I he cap.tal or to any private capitalist who m : ght Ltavo 
advanced the entire capital. Such pioneer factories should be closed if it be found t> bo 

rsrs ot ° r "™ »*” ««*«»% 

•sar"" M “ co-op 1 ,, “"S 'S?/ oolSri'ii.’sS \ lke , “»» <* 

m nearly all districts and the only good that has resulted up to date is p 68 ** ° pene(i 1 

operative society has been established, its members^ have been from ft ?? 

village money-lenders. But this only Is not the spirit of co-opeSon AfS r the 

be devoted to s;e that the members of the sooieties P learn thrift -ml ™ Attentl ° nsll0ul(1 
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on easy terms is available. At. present, besides starting village societies, and advancing them 
ononey on easy terms, no attempt is made to improve their economic condition by improving 
Rheir land and teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality 
•' and quantity. We do not, at present, see from what sources - the village societies secure money 
’ for the repayment of loans advanced to them by the central co-operative bank of thodistriet. 

'I think it ought to be the duty of the district co-operative committees to see that the members 

• of village societies do adopt improved methods of agriculture, in order to ensure a b tter quality 
- and quantity of crops than they used to get before. They should further see that the crops 
. grown -by the membeis of the village societies secure a good market and fetch a proper value. 

This will not only improve the economic condition of the villagers but will also afford opportnni- 

• ties'to tho district co-operative committees to know what crops are available in tke district and 

• to what extent and to inform the Director of Industries of these through the proper channel. 

' The district committees shonld further adopt means to develop cottage industries on a co-ope- Cottage mduHtrlea. 

’ rative basis, because, in my opinion, the existing co-operative societies may deal with 
cottage industries with advantage. The country, in my opinion, is not yet ripe 
for such a stage when big industrial enterprises can bo started on a co-operative basis. 

II. — Technical aid to industries. 

I have i o experience of technical and scientific aid provided by Government to 
industrial enterprises. In my opinion, it would bo advisable to establish an institute of 
research in every province. This should be maintained by Government and should bo 
subordinate to the Imperial Institute of Research. The latter should be fully equipped and 
self-contained so that there may be no necessity of going outside the country for any research. 

The services of Government experts in chargo of such institutes should be lent to private 
firms or companies, if necessary, free of charge. Whenever any such research is made, the 
result of the researches ought to be published without any restriction or limitation, so that 
-others may he benefitlcd. If any private firm or company desire that the results shonld be 
kept private, such firm or company ought to make its own arrangements for research on pay- 
ment of proper fees. 

It would he advisable to have demonstration factories, some in each province. These Demonstration 
•demonstration factories may be established in connection with the following industries : — factories. 

1. Weaving. 

2. Tanning hides and skins. 

3. .Tute mills and mills for making gunny bags. / 

4. Carpentry. * 

5. Dyeing. 

0. Rice and (lour mills. 

7. Oil mills, 

8. Paper milt. 

■9. Glass factories. 

30. Sugar factory. 

11. Tobacco factory. 

It is not necessary to establish demonstration factories regarding all the aforesaid indus- 
tries in each province. It will lie enough if they arc opened at pi oper places irrespective of 
the province where they may he located. These demonsliation factories should practically 
serve the purpose of institutions for practical training and admission of apprentices on payment 
<of proper fees. At present there is no suoii institution in our province with the result that an 
•oil mill and a shoo factory started in my district are unable to make any progress or any profit 
for want of business-knowledge and want of proper training. ' 

For industrial purposes a survey should be mado of the available'resources of the country 
at the end of every ten years and the result of every such survey shonld be published in official 
gazettes. These surveys, if mado periodically, will enable the people to know the exact 
resources of tho country and to decide whether capital could be profitably invested in any par- 
ticular enterprise. 

\lll. — Assistance' in marketing products. 

In my opinion, industrial exhibitions would prove 'as useful- as agricultural industrial 
exhibitions. Government should encourage such exhibitions as they do agricultural exhibitions, 
exhibitions. Such exhibitions will afford opportunities to the people to exhibit the result 
of their local industries. Government should collect exhibits oE tho best articles pro- 
duced in the country so that such exhibits may have an instructive value. Government 
should get a list of all such articles prepared and published so as to enable tho buyers and 
millers to tome in contact, even if they do not attend the industrial exhibitions. Commercial 
susoums will serve the same purpose as industrial exhibitions— the former being permanent and 
tho latter temporary in their character. As regards sales-agencies, I have very little experience ; 
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and my own idea is that the Provincial Department of Industries ought to take up the 
duties of sales-agencies and afford opportunites to the sellers to sell and tho buyers to buy their 
articles. This department should issue bulletins from time to time to be published in every 
district, showing the market rates of the raw products and the market for such goods, this 
department will get all its necessary information regarding the supply of raw products, grown 
in the province through, tho co-operative oiodit societies and the Department of Agncultuio 
and in return will inform the said departments whore to find a good market for the said raw 
products. If this is dono, the interest of the cultivators will bo safeguarded and they will not 
be deprived of the real value of their crops either through the machination of the village 
mah aj am or the contrivances of the middle men. There need be no trade representatives in 
each province. The Provincial Department of Industry should . communicate with each other 
and find out the.best markets for the raw products of each province. 

IF . — Other forms of Government airl to industries. 

If any private firm or company requires Government to supply raw materials from 
the best markets for the purpose of any industrial enterprise. Government, may do so provided 
a certain percentage is paid as commission. Thero will ho no necessity of making such a 
request, if the Government will supply all information regarding the supply of raw products. 
Parties will generally find it convenient to make their own purchases, provided they come to 
know where to find (hem. 

To my knowledge, no check has been imposed on industrial development by the land 
policy of the Government. As regards the acquisition of land on behalf of industrial com- 
panies, I think this should be allowed and the Act should be amended accordingly. 

V. — Training of labour and supervision. 

I have not much oxporicnco regarding tho training of labourers. I had opportunities 
to consider this point and I think two different methods should be adopted to improve the 
efficiency and skill of labourers. To improve tho labourers' efficiency and skill generally, 
there ought to he industrial schools where the labourers might he trained for any particular 
industry. Such schools should bo primarily under the control of the district boards and 
finally under the control of tho Department of Education. These industrial schools should bo 
in the nature of primary industrial schools and he maintained by district hoards. 1 have 
already dealt with this subject and I have shown that the advantages of industrial schools 
will bo that a boy going to such schools, instead of having -simple literary education, will 
have special training regarding a particular industry which he may either start himself, or 
be engaged in, hereafter. * 

The Department of Industries should only concern itself with the practical training of 
the apprentices or of the students coming out of the leclinical and industrial colleges, ’they 
should be trained in tho workshop attached to the demonstration factories. Special training 
of labourers which may be necessary for any [articular kind for industry maybe given through 
this department as such knowledge nnd experience can only be gained in workshops. 
Apprentices and students of tho indurtrial colleges with practical training in demonstration 
factories will prove useful supervisors and skilled managers for private firms or companies. 

If the supervisors, or managers, or technical experts of private firms intend to study the ' 
conditions and methods of other countries, they should do so, at their own cost or at the cost 
of the firm desirous of benefilting by such knowledge. As regards mechanical engineers 
there should be an uniformity iu the staudard of examinations and the certificates granted 
should be recognised by the Government of all the provinces. 

FI. — General official administration and organization. 

No provincial organization exists in this province for the development of industries - 
I have already stated that there should be a Department of Industries in each province under 
a Director of Industries, He should he au official and a member of the Indian Civil Servico 
with sufficient business-knowledge. He may be trained for the purpo e if necessary ; much 
would depend on the selection made, as I am not. prepared to characterize an official, if properlv 
selected, to be a “brilliant amateur." 

There should be an Advisory Board attached to tho Director’s office, the duties of which 
would bo to advise the Director in all matteis concerning industries and in framing his budget. 
It should consist of both official and non-offioial members to be selected by the Govern- 
ment in consultation with the Departments of Industry and Agriculturennd Co-operative Credit 
Societies and the Commissioners of the Divisions. Under the Dilector of Industries thero 
ought to he Assistant Directors with bpeciaUr.iining for each division who will he in toneb 
with the Advisoiy Boards formed in each district with the District Magistrates as their 
Chairman. All the Directors of Industries ought to bo subordinate to a Director-General 
who will be in charge of the Imperial DepaitmeDt of Industries The functions of the Imperial 
Department will be to collect all materials and information regarding raw products of the 
empire, to keep an account of the supply and demand of each province, to give instructions 
incase of difficulties, to supervise and scrutinize any scheme involving a largo^capital whip 
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may be organized by any provincial Department of Industries, to make 'researches and 
generally to act as a trade representative for India and as an adviser on technical and scientific 
points. 

FIT . — Organization of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

There is no organization of technical and scientific depaitment in this province, 
Eesearches are made at Pusa, buf, I believe, the Local Government has nothing to 
do with that department. There need be no suck special depaitment created either 
as provincial or imperial. All technical and ccientifie researches ought to be made and 
all question^ relating them should be dealt with by a staff subordinate to the Director of 
Industries. Each of the institutes established for investigation and research should deal with 
a limited gionp of subjects which relate to the province where it is located. Such institutes 
should be started by Government and those whioh might be started by private firms must 
be under Government control. Such institutes ought to he provincial but subject to the 
guidance of 'the Imperial Institute of Eesearcb. 

There ought to he co-ordination of research in all the institutes established in India. 
I believe the university colleges are net yet fnlly equipped for research for the success of 
industrial enterprises and probably the professors in charge of the laboratories have very 
little time to spare for this purpose I think the university colleges should he left out of 
consideration in connexion with this particular kind of research. 

If I have not slated anything regarding colleges of commerce, I beg to add it in my 
statement regarding industrial and technical colleges. Knowledge in commerce is an 
ingredient which will go to help the development of industrial enterprises. 

IX. — Other forms of Government action and orgnization. 

I will now deal with question No. 97. Transport facilities by road, rail or water are not 
yet perfect in this province. There are roads in each district but most of them are fair- 
weather roads which cannot be used for about six months in a year. Each district board 
should be made to connect all marts with the principal centres of raw products by good roads 
and all these should be connected with the railway stations. It will not be difficult for each 
district board to find out which roads they should make and how they should be improved. 
There are sufficient agencies for this purpose Each district board should be made to publish 
district maps every live years showing how far the principal marts and centres of raw products 
had been opened out. 

The road facilities of a district being kept in charge of the district boards it will bp the 
duty of the Government, to connect the districts by permanent roads and bridges. 

The railways, we have at present, are not enough. There ought to be light railways 
in every district. There was a proposal to give power to district boards to raise a ‘‘railway 
tax” for the purpose of opening light railways in the districts. I do not know what has 
become of it. It will be advisable to have this proposal sanctioned and legalized. In fact 
more responsibilities and powers should be given to the district boards for the purpose of 
industrial development in a district. 

There is one thing which I ought to bring to the notice of the Commission in this connection. 
There is a railway station in the district of Purnea, known as Mamkari-Okat, on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. This station is on the bank of the Ganges. Merchants and others 
generally find it convenient to get their goods from Calcutta, Patna. Benares, and other 
places by steamer to Manihari-Gbfit and then to hook them to Purnea, Kasha or Forbesgunge. 
The last two places are very big marts in this district. By tbis arrangement, not only is 
there a saving in freight, but there is a less chance of breakage and transhipment, Eor the last 
four or five years this ghat station is closed for all goods traffic. Nobody ean now book his 
goods at Manihari-Ghilt, but, must come to Manihari railway station which is about 4 miles 
from the ghat. The railway company has its own explanation but the popular impression is 
that the railway company does not wish that goods from Calcutta should come to Purnea by 
steamer but must be made to come via Lalgola railway station or Santhabar. If, for the sake 
of competition, such difficulties are put in, we can hardly expect any development of local 
industries. 

X. — General. 

I had never been actively concerned in any industry, as the difficulties in doing so were 
many. I started a small shop but had to close it, as I could not secure the services of a man 
who could honestly manage it for me. I am interested in agriculture and cattle-breeding. I 
have my own cultivation where I have been trying to adopt scientific and improved methods 
of cultivation. My chief attempt up till now has been to improve the quality and quantity 
of raw materials. 

I cau make no suggestion of any new industry which will hold good for all over India. I 
can only speak of Bibar and its resources of raw materials. 

§9 
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and my own idea is that the Provincial Department of Industries ought to tako up the 
duties of sales-agencies and afford opport unites to the sellers to sell and the buyers to buy their 
articles. This department should issue bulletins from time to time to be published in ever y 
distriofcj showing 1 the market rates of the raw products and the market for such goodp. this 
department will get all its necessary information regarding tbe supply of raw products, grown 
in the province through, tho co-operative credit societies and tbe Department of Agncultuio 
and in return will inform tbe said departments where to find a good market for tlie said raw 
products. If this is done, the interest of the cultivators will bo safeguarded and they will not 
be deprived of the real value of their crops either through the machination of the .village 
mahajant or the contrivances of the middle men. There need be no trade representatives in 
each province. The Provincial Department of Industry should communicate with each other 
and find out the,best markets for the raw products of each province. 

IT . — Other forms of Government aid to industries. 

If any private firm or company requires Government to supply raw materials from 
. tbe best markets for the purpose of any industrial enterprise. Government may do so provided 
a certain percentage is paid as commission. There will be no necessity of making such a 
Tequest, if the Government will supply all information regarding the supply of raw products. 
Parties will generally find it convenient, to make their own purchases, provided they come to 
know where to find them. 

To my knowledge, no check has boon imposed on industrial development by the land 
policy of the Government. As regards the acquisition of land on behalf of industrial com- 
panies, I think this should be allowed and the Act should be amended accordingly. 

Y. — Training of labour and supervision • 

I have not much experience regarding the training of labourers. I had opportunities 
to consider this point and I think two different methods should be adopted to improve tbe 
efficiency and skill of labourers. To improve tbe labourers’’ efficiency and skill generally, 
there ought to be industrial schools where the labourers might he trained for any particular 
industry. Such schools should be primarily under the control of the district boards and 
finally under the control of the Department of Education. These industrial schools should bo 
in the nature of primary industrial schools, and he maintained by district hoards. 1 have 
already dealt with this subjiot and I have shown that the advantages of industrial schools 
will bo that a boy going to such schools, instead of having -simple literary education, will/ 
have special training regarding a particular industry which lie may cither start himself, or 
be engaged in, hereafter. ► ' 

The Department of Industries should only concern itself with the practical training of 
the apprentices or of the students coming out of the technical and industrial colleges. 'J hey 
should be trained in tho workshop attached to The demonstration factories. Special training 
of labourers which may he necessary for any \ articular kind for industry may be given through 
this department as such knowledge and experience can only be gained in woikshops. 
Apprentices and students of tho indurtrial colleges with practical training in demonstration 
factories will prove useful supervisors and skijled managers for private firms or companies. 

If the supervisors, or managers, or technical experts of private firms intend to study the - 
conditions and methods of other countries, they should do so, at their own cost of at the cost 
of the firm desirous of benefitting by such knowledge. . As regards mechanical engineers 
there should be an uniformity in the standard of examinations and the certificates granted 
should be recognized by the Government of all the provinces. 

FI. — General official administration and organization. 

No provincial organization exists iu this province for the development of industries* 

I have already stated that there should be a Department of Industries in each province under 
a Director of Industries. He should bean officinl and a member of the Indian Civil Service 
with sufficient business-knowledge. lie may bo trained for the purpo e it necessary ; much 
would depend on the selection made, as 1 am not. pi'eparcd to characterize an official, if properly 
selected, to be a '‘brilliant amateur.’-’ * 

There should be an Advisory Board attached to the Director’s office, tbe dutieB of which 
would be to advise the Director in all matters concerning industries and in framing his budget. 
It should consist of both official and - non-offioial members to be selected by tbe Govern- 
ment in consultation with tbe Departments of Industry and Agriculture and Co-operative Credit 
Societies and the Commissioners of the Divisions. Under the Diieclor of Industries thero 
ought to he Assistant Directors with special ..training for each division who will be in touch 
with the Advisoiy Boards formed in each district with the District Magistrates as their 
Chairman. All the Directors .of Industries ought to be subordinate to a Director-General 
who will be in charge of tbe Imperial Department of Industries The functions of the Imperial 
Department will be to collect -all materials and information regarding raw products of the 
empire, to keep an account of the supply and demand of each province, to give instructions 
in case of difficulties, to supervise aad scrutinize any scheme involving a large ^capital whic 
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may be organized by any provincial Department of Industries, to make 'researches and 
generally to act as a trace representative for India and as an adviser on technical and scientific 
points. 

FI I. — Organization of Technical and Scientific Departments of Government. 

There is no organization of technical and scientific department in this province, 
Researches are made at Pusa, but, I believe, the Local Government has nothing to 
do with that department. There need be no such special department created either 
as provincial or imperial. All technical and scientific researches ought to be made and 
all questions relating them should be dealt with by a staff mbordinate to the Director of 
Industries. Each of the institutes established for investigation and research should deal with 
a limited group of subjects which relate to the province where it is located. Such institutes 
should he started by Government and those which might be started by private firms must 
be under Government control. Such institutes ought to be provincial but subject to the 
guidance of 'the Imperial Institute of Research. 

There ought to be co-ordination of research in all the institutes established in India. 
1 believe the university colleges are net yet fully equipped for research for the success of 
industrial enterprises and probably the professors in charge of the laboratories have very 
little time to spare for this purpose I think the university colleges should be left out of 
consideration in connexion with this particular kind of rt search. 

If I have not slated anything regarding colleges of commerce, I beg to add it in my 
statement regarding industrial and technical colleges. Knowledge in commerce is an 
ingredient which will go to help the development of industrial enterprises. 

IX . — Other forms of Government action anil orgnization. 

I will now deal with question No. 97. Transport facilities by road, rail or water are not 
yet perfect in this province. There are roads in each district but most of them are fair- 
weather roads which cannot be used for about six months in a year. Each district board 
should be made to connect all marts with the principal centres of raw products by good roads 
and all these should be connected with the railway stations. It will not be difficult fox each 
district board to find out which roads they should make and how they should he improved. 
There are sufficient agencies for this purpose Each district board should be made to publish 
district maps every live years showing how far the principal marts and centres of raw products 
had been opened out. 

The road facilities of a district beiug kept in charge of the district boards it will be the 
duty of the Government to connect the districts by permanent roads and bridges. 

The railways, we have at present, are not enough. There ought to be light railways 
in every district. There was a proposal to give power to district boards to raise a “railway 
tax'” for the purpose of opening light railways in the districts. I do not know what has 
become of it. It will be advisable to have this proposal sanctioned and legalized. In fact 
more responsibilities and powers should be given to the district boards for the purpost of 
industrial development in a district. 

There is one thing which I ought to bring to the notice of the Commission in this connection. 
There is a railway station in the district of Purnea, known as Manihari-Ukfvt, on the Eastern 
Bengal State Railway. This station is on the bank of the Ganges. Merchants and others 
generally find it convenient to get their goods from Calcutta, Patna, Benares, and other 
places by steamer to Manihari-GhSt and then to book them to Purnea, Kasha or Forbesgunge. 
The last two places are very big marts in this district. By this arrangement, not only is 
there a saving in freight, but there is a less chance of breakage and transhipment. For the last 
four or five years this gliiit station is closed for all goods traffic. Nobody can now book his 
goods at Manihari -Ghat, but, must come to Manihari railway station which is about 4 milts 
from the ghat. The railway company has its own explanation but the popular impression is 
that the railway company does not wish that goods from Calcutta should come to Purnea by 
steamer but must be made to come via Lalgola railway station or Santhahar. If, for the sake 
of competition, such difficulties are put in, we can hardly expect any development of local 
industries. 

X. — General. 

I had never been actively concerned in any industry, as the difficulties in doing so were 
many. I started a small shop but had to close st, as I could not secure the services of a man 
who could honestly manage it for me. I am interested in agriculfure and cattle-breeding. I 
have my own cultivation where I have been trying to adopt scientific and improved methods 
of cultivation. My chief attempt up till now has been to improve the quality and quantity 
of raw materials. 

I can make no suggestion of any new industry which will hold good for all ever India. I 
can only speak of Bihar and its resources of raw materials. 
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The following are the chief raw materials of this province and are fit subjects for indus- 
trial enterprises. I think if steps betaken by Government in the line suggested Mi this note,, 
capital will he forthcoming for such enterprises : - 

1. Rice and wheat. 

2. Eape seed. 

3. Tobacco. 

4. J ute. 

5. Sugarcane. 

6. Hides and skins. 

J-f these principal raw materials of the province be utilize! there will be enough room for 
dndu&rial enterprises for several years to come. 

Oral Evidence, 18th Xovej'ber 1916. 

President . — I understand that you have a good deal of experience of some of the problems 
•on which we are engaged and that you are the managing agent of jthe Nazargunj estate, 
Purnea. What is its area? — I could not tell you the exact area. It comprises several dis- 
tricts, at least more than half of the district of Purnea. It has got some property in Bbagal- 
pur, Dinajpur, Malda and Dumka. 

In addition to agriculture what are the principal industries in the estate ? — There is 
absolutely no industry. There are some cottage industries, weaving especially. », 

\ t 

' You have had many opportunities of taking an outside view of many of our problems. 

You are the Vice-President of the Purnea District Board? — Yes. 

And you are also a member of the Legislative Council ? — Yes. 

You say in your evidence referring to the cultivators of the soil: “Their conditions should 
be first improved before any question of industrial enterprise can be considered.” I suppose , 
you aeree that if anything in the way of industrial development occurs there will be more , 
money available for the purchase of agricultural products ? — That is my view. At the same 
time the object I have in my mind is this, that if their condition is improved they will give 
you more raw products than they -can do at present. 

If industrial development occurs and money is available to spend on the products of the «- 
soil, the cultivator will in that way improve himself ?— I think he will benefit thereby. t 

Would you consider the advisability of revising the sentence to this extent. Instead of 
saying that the condition of cultivators should be first improved before any question of 
industrial enterprise oan be considered, would you rather not say that the condition of the 
cultivators and the improvement of their condition should betaken up as well as attempts made 
to develop the industries ? — I can modify my statement to that extent. . 

In one or two other places you have made similar remarks I wonder whether you really 
think that the Government ought to delay anything like industrial development ? — 1 do not 
want anything to be delayed. 

In your opinion the defect in the existing system of imparting 'primary education is the 
cause of the non-existence of industrial enterprise in this province aud in the adjoining province ' 
of Bengal ? — That is my own opinion. 

How do you account for the difference between conditions in Bengal and conditions in 
Bombay. Arc the educational systems equally bad ? — I have got absolutely no experience of 
any province except Bihar and Bengal. I am notin a position to make any comparison what- 
ever with other } rovinces. I had no occasion to go into the question. 

You say that salvation really lies in giving the masses technical, agricultural and indus- l. 
trial education along with literary education. We have had a certain amount of evidence which 
indicates that the people suffer from the handicap of customs that are expensive, for instance, 
marriage customs, and that many of the people would probably have a little spare money for 
industrial enterprises if they were not tied up by the excess of expenses in these customs. Do 
you know if there is anything like a sccial movement in India to help the people, apart altoge- 
ther from the Government system of education ? — I think so. It is my impression that these 
customs will die out as education is given. 

. Do you notice that these customs are dying away among the more educated young men ? — 

My impression is that they are dying. 

Of course one docs not want to abolish customs of the people so as to make them lose 
their self-resp et? Of course, that requires a little time. That u ill be accomplished when 
a man comes to know that spending money in marriages and other things will not raise his 
social position. The customs may stand for a little time but they will soon die away. The 
people are improving a great deal. There is no doubt about i . ' 
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Later on, dealing with the work of the Agricultural D , , _ ... , , 

keen able to show any appreciable improvement ’and you ' apartment you say that it has not 
farms. I presume by “experimental'' you mean « der ‘* dvocate fcl)e opening of experimental 
are the same. 


uonstration farms " ? — Probably, they 


i -SSSl it £E ” n “ t * 1 h " * » *» *«** ! - Th » 

^aaStsSfsSsi % £* ggr ? - Tto w to my kM " l,ise - 

Do you know wheieit was estahHc’ .. , . , T , . , c 

the way place and nobody could even ^ . ?~ U waS m Pm ' aea d,stncfc ' B WdS in an out ' of ' 

When was that? — Seven vear 

grotf all sorts of crons. There v ' a Tt wa . s a demonstration farm where they used to 

./as one 3 inspector in charge. 

That was before the Ae’’ . , . _ . , „ T , 

they have taken some land .‘ lcuUura 1 Department was organized ?— I believe so. At present 
some interest. from me to start a demonstration farm. They are now showing 


Mr. Robinson. V dVtaUjgemenfc Tor taking the land ? — The Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
a demonstration - 6 * s toy own farm. It is under cultivation. He is going to convert it into 
keep a man f -* farm oil Condition that all the expenses will be borne by me. They will only 
uere. 

Governs -ring to pioneer factories you say that in your opinion there should be no permanent 
drawi’ -U^Vfc enterprises but Government will be well advised if they start pioneer factories by 
sue- -**& 'Capital from the people of the province and that if such factories prove commercially 
p. j^Ssful they may he handed, over to the shareholders who subscribed the capital or to any 
rtvate capitalist who might have advanced the entire capital, and that such a factory should 
fee closed if it he found to be- commercially unsuccessful after working two or three years, 
Hvhich will '.sufficiently indicate the nature of the enterprise. Who is going to meet the loss ? — 
( Of- CCurse fit there is a loss, the- shareholders ought to meet it. 


, Supposing the Director o£ Industries or some Government expert is of opinion that an 
^industry ought to be started ire as particular place in order to test the commercial feasibility of 
;aity new industry and the Government adviser is in favour of the experiment being made, would 
bitencourage the local people to pint together the capital required to start the factory ? — I am 
'always in favour of that. I nan not in favour of asking Government to finance any enter- 
prise whatever. My impression is that the Government ought to teach the people how to 
help themselves. 

Do you uot think {hat iir. case of failure some of them will come to Government and Say 
that they laid out the money because th3 Government adviser told them to do so and there- 

- fore Government ought to nuee't the loss ? — *Tuere should be a Department of Industries which 
would have every thing very carefully* examined before it takes up anything new. They must 
satisfy themselves that there would be very little chance of failure. 

There is no hope at present of our reaching that stage with certainty? — I think every 
enterprise before undertaken should be thoroughly gone into and investigated. There were 

- heavy losses in many cases owing to the lack of proper training in the men who undertook to 
manage the work. 


Some of my colleagues whc> have been successful in business will probably tell you that 
no new business enterprise is. a certain suoosss ? — In several oases it ought to be a 
success. I tliink the people will be ready to meet loss, if there be any when they fiud that 
-they are gaiuing in some ot her enterprises which have proved successful. * I do not 
‘•think there will be any difficulty in drawing capital even it there be an occasional loss. 

Don't you think there is a danger of people coming to Government and asking for their 
money when they find that a, particular enterprise has not been successful ? — My impression 
is that at present failure is due to want of public confidence. If an industry is opened by some 
private firm or gentleman, the general impression is that, in such cases, the investment can 
never be safe. But in cases where Government organizes the whole thing and a man has to 
lose something in the bargain he wilL never think that there has hem any dishonesty in the 
matter. That is my honest opinion. Of course, there may be exceptions here and there but 
that need not deter the Commission from accepting my opinion. 

You say “ At present, besides starting village societies and advancing money on easy 
terms, no attempt is made to improve their economic condition by improving their land and 
teaching them to improve the raw products grown on their land both in quality and quantity. 
W e do not at present see from what sources the village societies secure money for the repay- 
ment of loans advanced to them by the central co-operative bank of the district." Can you 
suggest any practical way in which a reform can he effected in this direction ? — 1 am myself 
a director of one of the provincial co-operative credit societies and also the district society. I 
have been trying to impress upon the district society the necessity of inspecting each village 
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sociofy sons to find out what (hoy arc do : ng. My point, is that it ought to he the duty of the 
central committee to sec that each village sociotp - alhlmtod to it should bo taught through 
some medium improved methods of agriculture so that they can produce hotter products, 
securo better value for them and a good market. 


Do you think that this would he averted bj - the spread of elementary education ? 1 think 

it will take a long time. At least we shall never see it. 

TVe should not bo so pessimistic Do yon see any kind of atfompt at mutual improvement? 
You know that in England practically all the industrial developments are the result of 
mutual improvement. They form scientific and technical sooieties in order to meet together 
and compare notes with regard to the experiments that have been made. All these things are 
organized voluntarily. Do you see any hope in the near future of a spirit of that kind growing 
in (ho country ? — It, might but I do not seo any hope of it at present. 

Cannot these co-operative societies be u'ed in any way for missionary purposes . in this 
direction ? — No, not at present. Tho centvnl co-operative societies may tnko the initiative by 
keeping a man who has como out from Agricultural College. He must ho trained both in 
theory and in practice, lie can go round to nil (he societies and teach them improved methods 
of agriculture. At the same timo, it will be his duty by the issue of bulletins, atici otherwise 
to let the chairmen of the villago societies know tho rnarkoc price of each kind of produce so 
that they can know tho real prioe. 


Would you propose that the Registrar of Co-operative Societies should have a larger sub* 
ordinate sfafE ? — 1 am only referring to the district central committee. Tho Government wil 
have nothing to do with it. The district committees must have paid servants. They can 
well afford to do it 


You want then the profits to he utilized in the maintenance of the staff ? — Yes, to some 
extent. I received 12 ^ percent last year a« dividend. 1 do not want it. I shall be satisfied 
with 7 per cent. 

That is a good practical proposal. You suggest tint demonstration factories should he 
cst t Wished in the case of eleven industries a»d you suggest a jute mill, rice and Hour mills, a 
sugar factory and a tobacco factory. Is it necessary for these demonstration factories to he 
established in connection with industries that are already successful and conducted by people who 
underst iml the commercial and tcchnhal side of the industry ? — Yes. My idea is that the Gov- 
ernment should have demonstration factories. I said in my note that it was not necessary^' 
that these should b 2 opened in each province. Supposing I want to leach my hoy any parti- 
cular industry, say, jute, nobody will take him as an apprentice What I want is that Gov- 
ernment should maintain thcsQ demonstration factories and give an opportunity to the jwoplo 
who want to do so to learn these pirtioulur industries. Of course they will pay for it. I do 
not want anything to bo done gratis. They must got an opportunity to loam. There aie no 
such opportunities in India at present. 

il/r. A. Chat terlon . — You attribu'c tho backwardness or the working classes very 
largely to the lack of education and as far as I can gather from your evidence you aro 
rather in favour of a system of primary education with an industrial side to it? — Yes. 

Don't you think it would bo better if literary education Was given in one school and 
when a hoy has received ciucition up to the standard necessary ho was then transferred to an 
industrial school in which purely industrial work was taught ? — That is a question which will 
have to bo solved according to tho particular circumstances of oncli case. AVe have in every 
district a District Board. It is the duty of the District Board to maintain primary schools. 
We have the lower primary staudard, tho upper primary standard, tho middle vernacular 
and the middle English. My idea is that with every primary school there ought to be a sido 
class with industrial or technical instruction according to the necessity of the village. 
The District Board ought to maintain it. The Government will have nothing to do with 
it. 

You have a District Board which has sufficient funds |to provide for industrial education ?' 
— Yes. 


How much would you ho able to spend on the industrial side of such a sobool ?— I have 
not thought out the matter. 

Don't you thiuk that iudustrial sohools wil! be a very expensive matter ? — The kind 
of sohools that I am referring -to will be olementary and may not cost much. 

What is the headmaster of the ordinary upper primary school paid ?— Its. -20 per month. 

You think that you could, got efficient industrial instructors to work under the head- 
master . He may not he subordinate to tho headmaster. lie may be a separate man altogether 

Don't you think they will fight ?— The Chairman of tho District Board can solve the ' 
question very easily. 

• ^ better to have a number of upper primary schools in your district from 

which boys could pass on to a central industrial school in tlie district whero they could be 
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given tuition by fairly good experts in the various trades you wanted to teach them ? — This 
is what I have suggested in my statement but I will not be satisfied with a central industrial 
school in a district. I would like to have side classes in every primary school where hoys 
desirous of industrial or technical education might have elementary technical or industrial 
eduoation, so that they might be competent to have higher training in the central school 
when passed on to that school. Boys who want technical education or any sort of elemen- 
tary industrial education do not require much knowledge of history or geography. 

At what age would vou like to send the boys to technical education ? — Between 12. 
and 14. 

Could they not be made to acquire some knowledge of reading and writing before that 
age? — In my district a b>vcnly begins to learn to read and write at the age of 10 
or 11. 

Would it not be moie efficient tr keep him in the primary school for three or four years 
and then put him in the industrial school ? — That could be done. 

You seem to regard industrial schools as a sort of panacea for the promotion of industrial 
development. Is that not putting the cart before the horse ? Don’t you want the industrial 
first ? — Industrial development will follow industrial education. If you take up industrial 
enterprises without training men for them you are bound to fail. You have then to get 
men from outside India. That is not what I intend. I intend that we should train our 
own men to enable them to become good workmen and mechanics. 

Who is going to employ these workmen ? — 1 have suggested that Government should 
start pioneer companies to set an example to the people. As soon as they are successful, 

people will come rushing in and then these trained men would soon he utilized. 

In other provinces the system that you advocate has been tried for a very long period and 
it has not been a success and bas not produced the results that you expect ? — I have no 
experience of other provinces. It is my idea that this may solve the problem. I cannot get 
a carpenter in my place if I want to repair a chair. I have to send it to Calcutta. Nor are 
there good masons. 

Is there any deficiency in industrial skill in the province? You say there are not good 
masons and yet there is an enormous amount of building work going on here ? — Yes, the 
men are working like machines at the orders of superior officers. 

In the villages that you are acquainted with are there not competent village artizana 
such as carpenters, potters and ehucklers ? — There are a good number of men and if they are 

trained they will do useful work. At present they produce all sorts of rotten things which 

nobody would like to purchase. 

Can they not make the village ploughs ? — I am a cultivator myself and I have got 
extensive cultivation. I never use the local ploughs because they are defective and of the most 
primitive character. 

Cannot the local blacksmiths make them ?— They are not trained men and they have 
not got the necessary implements. 

Do you thing that the best way will be to have an industrial school and attach it to 
the lower primary classes ? — Yes. But I do not want you to stick to this particular method if 
there be a better one. My principle is that the village men should be educated for the purpose 
and they, should be allowed to learn things in their own village. 

You want one good artisan for the village ? —Let there be a dozen. If they become 
competent and capable men they will be able to earn Rs, 50 a month or over. 

Could your District Board of which you are Vice-President afford to spend Rs. 80,000 
on industrial schools ? —I thing we can safely do it. W e have a revenue of about 4.J lakhs 
and if I am allowed to say so, a very large amount of this money could be well spent on 
industrial education. At the end of the year we have to rush through the expenditure; 

You say that in the whole of the province there has not been even one company worth 
the name. All over the world industrial enterprise has been a matter of individual effort. 

You state here that the industrial conditions are very backward in Bihar. Is not this want 
of confidence due largely to the lack of skill and technical knowledge on the part of the people 
rather than to commercial dishonesty ? — The want of public confidence is based on three 
things. The first is the want of business knowledge, the second is the want of proper orga- 
nization and lastly want of morality, which if I may say so, we lack. That is my own expe- 
rience. 

. Do you nob' think that in the initial stages of industrial development it is desirable to 
encourage private individuals to take up the work rather than to try and start joint stock 
companies ? — If a man wants to have his own enterprise there is no objection, but the 
masses will not be practically benefitted by one individual man becoming rich by an enterprize. 

What I want iB that the masses should be benefitted by any enterprise that is started in the 
country. 
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Is not the district or the country bonofittod by tho fact that a roan starts a successful 
• business ? — Only so far, as he is concerned. 

Would lie not be a shining example to other peoplo? — lie may bo, but I do not think tho 
masses would be benefitted in any way. 

The point is this. Unless you havo individuals who have done successful business 
on a small scale, how arc you going to get men to run industrial undertakings such as nro 
worked on the joint stock system ? — What I have suggested is that the Director of Indust- 
ries must have an advisory council. Ho must first decide what enterprise _ they can safely 
take up and then he must draw the capital from the public on whatever basis he might think- 
fit. It will then be tho duty of tho Director of Industries or the department to consider who 
is going to be put in charge of it. He may boa paid man, a man trained, for example, in 
America or England. The company will pay for it. Tho benefit will bo derived by the 
masses of tho people. 

Don ; t you think that a man working himself is likely to use his individual energy and 
enterprise to much greater advantage than a man associated with half a dozen men in a small 
joint stock conoern ?— Of course if a parlicular man is going to start an industry, nobody 
can object to it. That is his own look out. 

But this is an important matter whether wc should eneonrage individual enterprise or 
whethor wo should encourage the formation of small joint stook or co-opemtivc undertaking ? 
— I do not object to Government advising and helping any particular individual regarding any 
particular enterprise. As I have already said money is out of the question By advice and 
suggestions and things of that kind, anybody can be helped. So far as tho formation of 
companies and joint stock concerns arc concerned, I think they are the chief need of tho 
province. 

Have you any personal experience of these joint stock companies ? Arc tkoy successful ? 
— I think they arc very successful. 

You give hero an example of a bank which has been successful and you think therefore 
that an industrial enterprise on the samo lines should ho equally successful ? — What I am 
referring to is tho provincial bank which has been started in Bankiporc. I have raised capital 
for other little banks on the co-operative basis in the district of Purnca successfully. 

Tho fact that successful banks have been started should not ho the ereterion for the 
success of industrial undertakings on tho same basis ? — If you get the required capital there 
will bo no difficulty. There will be trained men who will work it out. It is not absolutely 
necessary that the trained man must be a man of the province. You can get him from other 
places also. lie will mako the enterprise a success and teach other workmen. 

You have a fairly large number of individual money-lenders ? — Yes. 

Do they understand the elementary principles of banking ? — Yes, toa certain extent. 

And when they become associated in a bank they have some notion of what they arc 
doing ? — Yea. 

If you want to have joint stock companies for industrial work do you not want a similar 
class of men who have experience of industrial work associated with the directors of the com- 
pany ? — Yes, I think I can give you on example. In the bank which we have opened wc 
have got twelve directors. Only one or two men really do tho work. The rest arc directors 
only in name, but the hand of Government is there. There is tho auditing of accounts, the 
checking of the working of the whole thing. They have supervision over it and also control. 
That is the thing which is wanted so far as industries are ooncernctl. If the Government does 
this portion of tho work and takes the responsibility to that extent only, I think the question 
can be solved. - 

I gather from your written evidence that you want tho whole of tho industrial develop- 
ment in the immediate future to be under. the control of tho Direotor of Industries ? — Yes, 
I think there should bo a provincial Director of Industries 

And you recommend that ho should be a member of the Civil Service ? — That is my own 
personal view. 

Do you think that tho previous training uml experience of an officer of the Indian Civil 
Service, whether on the revenue or the judicial side, is likely to be the best for this kind of 
work ?—Of course he might require some previous training. Ho could be sent out to acquire 
the necessary training. 

How long would he take to acquire experience of industrial enterprises Y — That I cannot 
say. But I have great confidence in them. Put them to do anything and thoy will do it 
successfully. 

Further on in your note you refer to demonstration factories and you say that you havo 
experience in your district of the establishment of an oil mill and a shoe and bool factory. 
What was the cause of tho failure ? — They havo not failed as yet, because tho men who start- 
ed the business are very rich. These enterprises are not based on the co-operative system or 
on the joint stock company system. They, are individual enterprises. They are more or less 
losing concerns. Although five or six years havo elapsed they havo made no profit for tho 
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simple reason that tliey have got no man to work it pioperly. I met the gentleman concern- 
ed only yesterday. He said that he has engaged a Parsee gentleman fi om Bombay to work 
his mill. He could not get a man from the province. He has already invested nearly two 
lakhs of rupees in it. 

How did he run it for the past five or sis years ? — It was working at a loss. I have not 
seen the accounts He has not been able to get a trained man in the province. He engaged 
a B. So. of the Calcutta University and the result he anticipated has already happened. 

What sort of shoe factory was it ? — The Pnrnea district has a big market for skins and 
hides. We get them from Nepal and other plaoes. Recently he engaged a man of Patna 
who was trained in Madras. His training is insufficient. 

Is there any maohirfery ? — Yes. 

You want the assistance of the Director of Industries to indicate to them the sources 
from which they can gpt trained labour and men with experience ? — Yes, when they are ready 
to pay. They do not know where to get the men. 

I understand that you , are in favour of the imposition of a local cess for the oonstrno- 
tion of District Board railways ? — I am very much in favour of it. 

Has not anything of the kind been done here ? — Not to my knowledge. I have no offi- 
cial information about it. When the opinion of (he District Board was asked we recom- 
mended that the cess should be levied. 

Is the act authorising a levy of the cess not in force ? — At present we are not authorised 
to levy. It will be very easy to raise thetas. We have started certain Union Committees. 

They tax themselves. The tax is a very small amount and I think there will be no difficulty 
in raising the tax in addition to what is paid now. If the District Board is empowered 
to raise the tax we can raise a good sum and construct light railways connecting the chief 
marts with the existing railway stations. 

President . — Would you like to niter the wording of the first sentence of paragraph 3 of 
your note in which you speak of the absence of commercial honesty. Do yon not ‘think there 
is danger of some one taking that one sentence out and giving undue importance to it and 
exaggerating it. It is n„t 'fair to people to say in a sweeping way that there has been a total 
y lack of commercial honesty. Would it not be better to say that commercial honesty 
and commercial morality are generally things that have not been developed completely ? — 

That is what I mean. I had to write my notes in a great hurry and I hope you will excuse 
me, if there has been any sweeping statements. 

What I am afraid of is that people will take out of your evidence that one sentence 
and attach ta it exaggerated value : — What I mean is that in 95 cases out of every 100 con- 
cerns there has not been proper dealing and there has been quite a number of defalcations. 

You may consider the advisabilityof altering the wording ? — You are at perfect liberty 
to change the wording. 

Hon’ble Sir B. N. Mookerjce . — You say in your note that want of confidence is practi- 
cally due to education. Do you mean to say higher education ? — I do not mean that 1 mean 
the bad system of education. Higher education, even, as imparled has not been able to 
create a spirit of co-operation. 

Do you think that is due to higher education ? — No. What I mean is that the result is 
not what it ought to have been. 

Have you any idea how to form a joint stock company ? — I have no large experience. 

You say that Government should start joint stock companies. If the Government 
, starts and the public do not subscribe the Government will have to find the money f — When 
the Government starts a scheme it can easily know whether the public will subscribe or not. 

The Director of Industries will see about this. 

Who would be responsible to see that the publio subscribe ? — There will be absolutely no 
difficulty in raising the money when it is known that Government has a hand in the matter. 

In my district I can collect two lakhs in one month’s time provided I know that Government is 
going to organize the whole thing. 

The publio will think that the Government is responsible for the money ? — The Govern- 
ment will have nothiug to do with the working of the thing. All that is wanted is that 
the money is going to he in safe hands. We have put money into the co-operative credit 
society and there the people know that the Government is not responsible for money. I want 
the same principle to be adopted. They will have full confidence if they know that an 
officer like the Registrar of Go-operative Credit Societies is going to work it out. 

You say that you are opposed to financial aid by Government and you want the Govern- 
ment to control all industries. Do you think that a private peison mil allow his concern to be 
interfered with by Government? — It matters very little if private in dividuals do not allow 
Government interference, so long as the capital is their own. But if a private individual 
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draws money from people, Government interference and supervision are absolutely necCFsary. 
If a man however clever he may be, goes to the oountry and appeals for funds he will not 
get a penny as the country is in such a state now. On the other hand if Government or 
European firms with an established reputation begin the work, they will get the money 
at once. 

Then you say that Government control should not be dependent on Government assist- 
ance and that in the beginning in alt caves Government control should come in ns a matter 
of course until the province is prepared to btnnd on its own logs. Do you include all indus- 
tries? — If jt is nn enterprise of an individual with his own capital ] do not mind. So long 
as the public money is involved either on the co-operative basis or on the joint stock basis. 
Government must control from the v< ry start. 

Supposing A starts a company, do yon think that A should not ho allowed to do so 
without Government audit and oonfcrolV — I flic uses public money I think there ouglit to be 
Government audit and control. 

You menu greater control than is now admissible under the Companies Act?— -I mean 
more direct control. 

Do you mean that the Director of Industries should he the managing ugent of the 
industrial bank? — IIo should be one of the director;. He must he an official. 

The act does not compel him at prevent ? — That must lie done under a special Act. 

Yon say that Government will be well advised if they skirl pioneer fac'ories hv drawing 
out capitnl from the province 'What i a your idea? — If Government will make a definite 
proposal to intending people I think people will readily come forward to find money for it. 

In answer to the President yon said thnt the co-operative hanks ought to hnvu a lfirgo 
subordinate stall. Arc yon allowed (<• do so under tho Act? — At present they have got 
inspectors. Instead of inspectors who are untrained we might have one trained man, say. On 
Its. 00 a month. The man must have »omo practical knowledge of agriculture. 

Later on you say that Government may • take some commission for the supply of raw 
materials? — les. If any firm wants raw materials through the Government I do not see 
why the Government should not charge for it. It i< a quotiou of hu«iuc;s. If yon do not 
want to pay them you must get the supply yourself. 

May 1 enquire if you arc a zamindnr ? — I am only a small landholder. 

Do you think that any industries suffer on account of any land jiolioy ? — I am not aware. 
I have no knowledge of this. 

President . — You say that research institutes should be started by Government and that 
thoso which arc started by private firms should be under Government control. What <lo you 
mean by firms starting research institutes ? — That is my own opinion. I have got my own 
reasons for saying that. If the Commission wants 1 can give my reasons confidentially in 
writing. 

Ilou’blc Sir F. 11. Stewart , — You are the Vicc-Chn‘rman of the Turn'll District Hoard. 
Can you tell u= the constitution of tint hoard as shortly as possible ? -There are 24 mcmliers. 
12 are elected and 12 are nominated. Out of those 12 nominated persons 6 an- officials and 
0 non-oflicials. 

You aro Vice-President ? — I am elected Vice-President. 

"Who is the Chairman ? — Tho Collector of the district i; ex-officio Chairman. 

Is your District Board r clicr and bigger than most of the Bihar District Boards ?— Purnca 
district is probably second. Tho Gnya District Board is the richest. 

Do you have a substantial balance at the end of the year ? — We are bound to keep under 
tho rules at least Us. 13,000 a year always in hand. That is the minimum we have to keep. 
Our actual cash balance is nothing less than Its. 50,000. 

Aro there any planters on your Board ? — Yes, our district is a planters’ district. 

Aro there any barristers ?— There is no barrister on the District Board. 

Your elected members are zarr.indnrs? — Zimindnrs and indigo planters. 

Y’ou propose that elementary industrial schools should.be under tho District Board. 
Would it not be prefeiablo to put them under the Director of Industries ?— I think thnt will 
be giving the Industries Department too much work. I think the Education Department 
can very well manage such schools. They may be under tho District Board or the Education 
Department. 

You make cortain . recommendations about roads and transport facilities. Has your 
District Board done much in this direction ? — We havo got at present a ten years’ scheme. 
We are getting metalled roads all round and we aro going to improve them. 
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You refer to a cess for the construction of railways. Has a Bill been introduced in the 
Local Council ? — An act is in force in Madras. A circular from the Government of India was 
addressed to us on this subject, We sent out our opinions and I do not know what happened 
to it. 

The 'point is a very important one. -You are proposing to increase the functions of the 
District Boards. From your experience of the Purnea District Board would you say that 
they are competent to deal with such questio is ? — I do not know much of Orissa. But so 
far as Bihar is concerned, I can say that they can take the responsibility. 

You refer to the association of Government with industrial development. Do you think 
that people in general would put in their money and -would not mind if there is occasional 
loss? — That is my own opinion. Until I am convinced otherwise I am not going to change 
my opinion. 

_ — You say that Government should also pioneer industrial enterprises. In pioneering 
especially do you not think that there are risks of failures ?— My point is this. Nothing 
should he done in a haphazard way. If any enterprise is taken up it should he done very 
carefully. If everything is done carefully and systematically the chances of failures 
are few. 

You think that the provincial Director of Industries should be an Indian Civil Servant? — 

Yes, but he should be given such training as may be required. It could not be of very long 
duration. I know Mr. Collins. He had absolutely no knowledge of co-operation. He went 
to Switzerland and received training. Ho is now’ one of the best oliicers we have so far as 
co-operation is concerned . 

You would not allow any private busincs; enterprise except under control of Government 
which would be exercised through the Director of Industries ? — If it is the capital of an 
individual man no one will care for it. But when the public money is concerned. Govern- 
ment control must he there through the Director of Industries. He must have sufficient 
staff to suptrvise and he must have- Assistant Directors who should be men of special train- 
ing. The head of the whole thing ought to he a member of the Indian Civil Service. The 
Assistant Directors whom I have suggested should be trained men. 

Do you not think that if you allow’ no business enterprise except under Government 
oontrol, and that control is to be exercised by non-business men you will run the risk of 
more failures thau is at all necessary, aud that the result might be a great increase in the 
public want of confidence which you state to be so conspicuous already and that it might 
extend beyond mere business matters ? — I need not go back on my assertion. Iam now’ 49 
years old and I have seen that wherever the civilians hove worked as organisers they have 
been very successful. They are capable of anything. 

Hon’blc J'andi'- M. M. Malaviya - — You say that enough is not left to the cultivator 
of the soil because a great deal tco much is takon away from him. Have you any definite 
proposal to make to secure that more should he left to the cultivator ? — If they grow a 
better quality of crop in large quantities. 

But apart from that do you think that a larger share of the produce should be left to cul- 
tivator of the soil than at present? — "What I meant is this. At present according to the land 
tenure system, the tenant has got to p.iy a fix d amount whether he grow’s any crop or not 
or whether there is failure or not. There is no allowance for freaks of nature. For example 
there has been inundation this year and last year there was no rain. The cultivator is suffering 
great loss. 

Is there no provision for a remission of rent in such circumstances ? — The zamindar is 
entitled to his rent whether the cultivator grows his crop or not. That is the present reut 
law' of Bihar and Bengal. 

You say that the condition of the -cultivators should he improved. In what way ? — 

By improving their method of agriculture, by training them to grow hotter crops, and teaching 
them to select lend for any particular crop. 

You mean by agricultural education and general education ? — Practical agriculture 
Education. 

In answer to one of my colleagues you said that students should go to the industrial 
school at the ages of 1 1, 12 and 13. Do you advocate that prior to that they should have 
a course of general elementary instrmtion ?— Yes. 

You say that yon want to modify the course of elementary primary education. You say 
that elementary education should not he the goal but that something else ought to be 
introduced with it. Do you mean that drawing, for instance, and manual work and other 
instruction of that kind which will quality a boy to take up industrial and technical work 
should be introduced at an .early stage ? — Yes. They should he taught as optional subjects. 

Would you not make drawing compulsory after a certain stage in the primary school ? — 

Yes. The boy who wants to go to the industrial department ought to have a good knowledge 
of drawing. 
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You say that tho after offects of the existing system of education are responsible for 
many evil results. Do you mean that if there were more careers open anti if the hind of 
instruction were more various in lcind there would be loss dissatisfaction < \cs. 

You say that the gales of the universities should be shut to nil except those who are 
found lit to enter them. Is it that what you really complain oris that the education given 
at the universities is of too literary a character ? You would have no objection to young men 
entering universities if they wore (aught both tho theory and practice of subjects relating to 
‘ industries, suoh as engineering, cto. ? — If you open nn industrial collego or a technical school 
that is a different thing altogether. 

You know that in the modern universities of tho United Kingdom and America and 
Germany they regard it ns their duty to give practical technical training of various kinds ? — 
I know that. 

Yon know that degrees are granted by these universities in engineering, technology, 
commerce and agriculture ? Do you think (hat if tho universities in India .instituted similar 
courses of study, different from the purely literary courses, then the minds of many of onr 
young men would he diverted to these channels and there would ho less discontent in the 
country ? — Yos. There would he less chance of there being idlo brains in the country. 

What you want is « change in the curriculum by introducing n system of instruction 
which will be not merely theoretical hut also practical ? — Yes. 

Assuming that the courses at tho universities are modified on these lines, would you then 
bo in favour of giving equal opportunities to every hoy who may find it possible to enter 
the universities ? — Yes. lie will then enter according to his own choice. 

You say that there has not been one company which is worth the name and you ascribe 
this to a want of confidence among the pooplo in each other? Do you n A think tint this 
want of confidence is born of want of business knowledge and habits of u business character ? — 
I have already said that we want three things, namely business knowledge, proper organi- 
zation and commercial honesty. Time alone will cure this defect. 

Don't you think (hat this will be cured if you had more widespread knowledge of a 
business character ? — This alone will not cure tho evil. You must have in addition commercial 
honesty. 

You eay further on that Government should come forward to organise an industrial 
concern. Do you mean that they should give more encouragement to tho organisation by 
giving the necessary information ? — The Government should come forward with a department 
which will make schemes and then float companies and draw public money. 

Don’t you think that it would be sufficient if Government simply published the informa- 
tion for the benefit of the business world ? — I think there would then be great delay in 
industrial progress. 

In addition to that if the Government subscribe a portion of the capital, would it do? — 
I am totally against that. 

Suppose the Government do not do that, but arrange for tbe working of the business (o be 
supervised from time to tiino by an expert appointed by Government and tho accounts 
audited ? — That of course will help to a groat extent. 

Now in addition to this, suppose the Government in special cases offered to guarantee 
interest for a certain number of years in order to remove the shyness of capital, would 
\that prove a great stimulus? — Certainly. 

You say that you are against Government giving any financial help. Suppose you 
find that while Indian capital is shy, there are firms being established in this country 
by Americans and tho Japanese to conduct bnsiness which would provo of great benefit 
to the country, if it wore taken up by Indians, would you in that case modify 
your opinion -and wish that Government Bhould como forward to help Indians financially 
to start tho business? — I bavo already given my reasons why 1 am totally against Govern- 
ment giving auy financial help whatever. 

"What ? Even if you find that owing to onr want of business hnbils, and our capital 
being shy, .the Americans are taking advantage of tho situation and investing their millions 
of dollars in this country, would you even tn that case not modify your opinion that 
Government should not give any financial help to industries ? Bo you not think that it 
would, be for the benefit of the country and the people (hat Government should render 
financial assistance in order that truly indigenous industries might grow in tho country ? — 
In. view of tho opinion that I have already expressed, I am not ready to ohango my 
opinion even in this case. - 

If you had not expressed that opinion, you might have been willing to reconsider 
it? — Even then I am not in favour of financial help being given. 
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You have recommended that a representative of Government should always be an ex- 
officio director of every company. Don’t you think that you are putting too great a burden 
on the Government ? Have you considered what it would mean in the way of multipli- 
cation of staff and department ? — .There is already the audit department. -* 

You mean only audit ? — Yes. I mean the control over expenditure and nothing else. 

You advocate the establishment of an industrial bank. Do you think it necessary 
that it should have branches iu every district or at least in every division of the province 
so that people may avail themselves of it? — That will depend on the emergencies. If you 
have got many induslri’s then as many banks as are required will be necessary. That null 
depend on the number of industries. 

Ion say that research institutes started by private firms should be under the control 
of Government? Can you give us your reasons? — I have already said that I have my own 
reasons for it and that I can give them confidentially in writing. 

Do you advocate the imposition of a railway tax ? — I have said that I want more res- 
ponsibility on the shoulders of the District Board. If the railway tax as proposed is 
accepted it will be no hardship to the cultivators. On the contrary they will get more 
bonefit by getting the opportunity of marketing their products and. getting better value 
for their crops. 

You said that you do not want Government to contribute anything for industrial 
education. Should the District Boards find all the money ? — I meant only for elementary 
schools. 

If the resources of the District Board are not sufficient, do you think that Government 
should increase those resources ? — I cannot say. So far as Bihar is concerned I think the 
District Boards do not want anything from the Government. 

Your statement has reference only to Bihar? — lam not in a position to say anything 
of other provinces. 

Is it within your experience that men who have received practical education in any 
business enterprise find difficulty in getting employment ? — Not to mv knowledge. In fact 
there is a great demand for such men. 

You think that if the Government has any connection with private enterprises, that 
would inspire confidence ?— I think so. I want it ,to be organised on just the same lines 
as the co-operative society banks which we have at present. 

Mr. 0. E. Low. — You said that students of technical institutes find no difficulty in 
getting employment. What technical institute do you allude to? — We had a technical 
institute about ten years ago in my district. It was abolished. There are some people who 
were trained as carpenters, etc., in that school. They are now getting better wages. 

Do you think there will be enough work for all the men trained ? — I do not think they 
will be sitting idle for a long period. New industries will be constantly starting. 

Why was the school abolished I — I could not tell the reason. It was very successful- 
I find a resolution to that effect. It was abolished before my time as Vice-President of the 
District Board. 

Speaking of village aftisaus, are not in your experience some of them cleverer than 
others ? — There may be a difference between existing carpenters but not a man is really 
skilful. 

Is there any tendency in them to drift to the towns ? — There are some who have gone 
to the towns. 

Do the more skilled artisans go to the towns ? — If the man is satisfied with what 
he gets in the village he does not go to the t6wn. I know men of better skill who stay 
in the village. • 

You have a farm attached to the estate ? — Only two years ago a farm was started. 

You are cultivating on improved methods ? — I have been adopting improved methods 
gradually. 

What kind of manures do you use ? — I use country manures. I use minerals also. But 
I mostly use the ordinary country manure.^ 

Have yon sugarcane under cultivation ? — Only two or three bighas. It is not for 
the purpose of sugar manufacture. ' 

What machines do you use ? — The ordinary iron mills. 

Do you see that they work properly ? — There is a foreman there. It is his duty to 
see that the mill works in order. The iron machines give better results than the wooden 
ones. 
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Do I understand you to suggest in your written evidence tbnt if nnv ono in India starts 
limited liability co npany, the Government should audit the accounts of that eoneorn ? — Yes. 

Of course there may be exceptions. 

Where would you draw the line ? — Tint will depend on the confidence of the public. 

Who is to decido ? — The public will decide themselves. The public know who tire the 
firms with an established roputat ion. If Mcssis, Mmtin and Co. of Calcutta want money 
thoy will get the money in no time. 

You say that viltago co-operative socioties are not being sufficiently educated in business 
methods. Is it not due to the fact that they coniine themselves to credit and not to the dis- 
tribution or the purchase of seed or manures or raw materials ?— That is what I have said. 

I think it is entirely due to that. 

You have no societies which deal with the distribution of seed ? — No. 

Perhaps there arc snob in other provinces? — I do not know. I am not aware of that. 

How do the ordinary raiyals market their produce? — They sell it to tho intermediate 
buyer the middleman. 

You have no cases where the cultivator sells direct to the big firms? — Dig cultivators who 
can afford to do so may take the trouble. Most of them do not. 

Why do they sell it to the middleman ? — They get the money before their very doors. 

Do you think that the eo-operntive societies could get over this difficulty ? — Yes. That 
is my idea. 

In the markofs where the larger fonants bring in Iboir crops, do they know whether they 
•no getting fair prices for their crops ? — Gen 'rally most of the cultivators do not know. They 
accept what the middleman says. In this way the actual cultivators lose a great deal. 

Will the big firms buy direct from the cultivators ? — They may. There is the case of 
ltnlli Bros. The man in tho village does not know the current prices. lie is away from the 
market. 

Regarding the imparling of industrial education in primary schools, what classes of boys 
do you think will go to tho school ? — There could bo no difference of oaslc so far as education 
is conoerned. 

Do you think that any hoy from any caste will come to the sohool ?— That will depend 
on tho inclination of the hoy and tho wishes of his parents. 

Do yon think: that n good number of boys will be coming forward for artisan education ? — 

Yes. 

Do you think they would take their artisan training without scholarships? — I do not 
think scholarships will be necessary except in exceptional eases. You might give ono or two 
scholarships. 

Have yon boon on a village school committee in Bihar ? — I have to inspect many village 
primary schools. 1 

Do you find that the hoys of the cultivating classes are often taken away from the school 
for work in the fields ? In iny distriot there are about ODD schools. Almost every school is x 
crowded. Most of the children are tho sons of cultivators, oirpentcrs, blacksmiths and 
cobblers. 

Are they half timers? — Full timers. There are night schools for actual labourers. 

Don't you find a tendency on the part of the father to tako away his son from flic school 
too soon ?— It is not a rule that every bov is (akon away by the father. If he knows that 
his boy is learning something useful, ho keeps him there. 

Do you think there would be a sufficient number of village artisans or cultivators who 
would pay for their boys to go and -learn for three years or four years in a district industrial 
schools? — The boys who will come to the district school will belong to the middle class. 

The artisan class will be satisfied with the education given in the village in the primary 
industrial schools. 

Do you mean to say that every village should have a village industrial sohool ? — They- 
may be in seloolcd centres according to requirements. 

How can they attend schools at a distanco ' from their houses ? — In some places they 
are already going four or five miles a day to schools. There is nothing to prevent them 
from doing so. 

President — Don't you think that the hoys who go to the towns for education will 
have a tendency to drift to the towns ? — If they get higher education my suggestion is that 
the distriot school should give a higher standard of industrial or technical education wbioh 
will-make thorn fit for higher posts. 
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You do not want these boys to leavo the village ? — If they can get better wages in the 
towns they can go. Ordinarily people will remain in the Village after getting elementary 
education. Some of them may go to the towns to get better education and draw better wages. 

You told us that there was an industrial school in Purnea. Was it abolished without 
any reason ? — At any rate I could not find out any reason. 

Was that sohool established with the consent of Government ? — It was by the District 
Board. It was under the Director of Public Instruction. Probably the reason may be found 
among the Bengal records. 1 could not find out any reason in my office. 


Witness No. 47. 


Rai Sahib Tiiakur Das, Contractor , Mankatha 'and Ranch Distil' cries ana Proprietor 

of an Oil-mill , Ranchi. 

Written Evidence. 

I have about 40 bighas of land of my own and I cultivate it and do not let out to other Agriculture, 
men. 1 have made several experiments and find the following results as my personal experience — 

It matters little whether the land is good or bad. The most important thing is the manure and 
the 'next to it is the depth of spade, that is, the nature of bullocks used in ploughing, and the 
next is the timely watering of the lands 

Our cultivators are not fully supplied with materials quoted above. 

Manure. — Bone is one of the first class fertilizers and is at present wholly exported 1 
Its export should be prevented. At present cow-dung is entirely used for fuel purposes. The 
existing chiilha used in villages is of crude type and an improved pattern on the principles 
of , a boiler will save 75 per cent, of the cow-dung. Some cheaper kind of improved chulha 
is, therefore, necessary to save the waste of cow-dung. 


Eor the supply of powerful bullocks catt'e-breeding farms are necessary and loans without 
interest should be made to cultivators through proper channel. It would be much better 
if the co-operative societies purchase bullocks and make them over at cost price to the 
cultivators. 

Although our benign Government has tried and is trying for irrigation it is not to our 
satisfaction. Fo-, in my opinion, Government does not spend so much money in irri- 
gation as on ra.. ways. Railway is a secondary thing. First have products and then arrange 
for carriages. The present Government experimental farms do not help the cultivators a 
bit. In my opinion it is only a waste of public money inasmuch as the institution is not a 
self-supporting one. Example is better ^than precepts. 

Some twelve years ago I started an oil mill for pressing all kinds of seeds. I selected. 0li 
Ranchi as raw materials were found in abundance and were exported to other districts. I 
purchased from Marshall and Sons, Calcutta, a hydraulic press (Rose and Downs). The press 
was set up and work was commenced. I found the out-turn per maund less than what is 
obtained in our ordinary gliani mills, at present working in Calcutta. The oil from the hydraulic 
„ press was very pure. It had no pungent smell and the consumers did not like to buy it. There 
was no hydraulic [ ress in any other place except at Gauripur where only linseed is pressed 
and the factory did not allow anybody to pry into its secrets. Although Messrs. Marshall 
and Sons gave me an assurance that the plant should work, when I went to the firm they gavte 
me evasive answers and I was left to myself. The plant was given up and again I started 
ghani mill and found it workable and profitable. This is the main reason why Indians prefer 
ghani mills to hydraulic press mostly adopted on the Continent and in America. I did not 
give up the idea of abandoning the hydraulic press and I further enquived from some trades- 
men as to why hydraulic presses are preferred in the Continent. Some of my friends informed 
me that the value of oil cakes depend upon the percentage of oil left in it and this is not the 
case in India. I have no personal knowledge as to how far these statements are correct. 

My failure in hydraulic press was due to want of an expert or of demonstration factories. 

Indian ghani mills find it very difficult to press pure mustard seeds and they mi* 
generally surguja and ground nuts- But now they have commenced adulterating the oil 
with various unhealthy seeds, such as hurhur and kusnni so there ought to be some legal pro- 
vision to prevent this adulteration . 

India is the largest sugar-producing country in the world and at the same time the largest nRlr ‘ 
consuming one. The increase in consumption of refined sugar has lately arisen and is pro- 
gressing. Formerly Indian people were content with gur, rava and molasses and only the 
gentry used to take refined sugar. Civilisation coupled with prosperity led to the importation 
of foreign sugar and hence the necessity of improvements in cultivation and refining. 

The European system of cultivation and refining is, in my opinion, inapplicable in Indiai 
for in India the cultivators do not cultivate more than 10 bighas at a time per family and even 
this not in a single plot. So the scientific way of ploughing is quite impracticable here. They 
have improved methods of pressing sugarcanes and the cultivators in India have nrt yet learnt "* 
the joint stock system so they are unable to purchase tho machine adopted on the Continent. - - . 
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Our agriculturists are mostly illiterate and they do not know fully the value of manuie 
other than cow-dung and charcoal dnst. Some religious principles also hamper the u»e of 
other manures, such as, night-soil and bone-dust. Bone is one of the best fertilisers and our 
cultivators are at present deprived of bone manures. 

Various patterns of improved ploughs as shown in exhibitions or in Government farms 
are not suited to cultivators in general. They require power and Indian bullocks, for cultiva- 
tion are very poor in physique so the prevention of bone export and supply of powerful bullocks 
are necessary. So loans from Government without interest for purchase of bullocks are neces- 
sary. 

Formerly bones were used unconsciously as fertilisers. The so-called improved Behia 
pattern iron rollers have also done great harm in the pressing of sugarcane juice although 
they facilitate perssing but leave a certain percentage of juice. There is no arrangement at 
present to orush the sugar refuse a second time. The old system of pressing in a stone mill 
with jatha yielded better results and the time and output made people give up their old mills. 

It is true that if sugarcanes are left for some days, about 20 to 30 per cent, of the juice 
is lost but our cultivators for the most part cut as many canes as they can press iu a day and 
they ere not to be blamed for this. Formerly cultivators used to press sugar not earlier than 
the month of Aglan, that is, unripe canes. Now owing to family wants and pressure of money 
they press immatured canes and thereby suffor heavy loss. It is a common saying that maghi 
gur and khand ( rava ) are the best and fit for slorage. Hence arises the necessity of Govern- 
ment loan on raw sugar canes. 

Refinery. —At present sugar factories are not siluated in the centre of sugar cane areas. 
There ought to be a sugar refinery on a small scale amongst a group of say 25 villages and 
hence the necessity of starting a factory with Government support. 

Some ten years ago the Government of Bengal wanted to introduce a contract distillery 
system in its province. There was a private distillery at Asansol but it was not sufficient and 
more such distilleries were needed.' The then Commissioner of Excise asked mo to set up a 
distillery on western principles and I agreed. I purchased machinery, etc., and set them up 
but unfortunately I lost the major portion of my capital. The business was and is a sound 
a nd profitable one. I wanted a loan on the security but for wane of our industrial bank I 
could not secure it. I lost a part of my contract. 

In order to help me and other distillers Government secured the help of distillery experts’ 
I do not know from what sources they were recruited. The distillery experts were not experts 
in the process of distillation and in the handling of machinery. They were only Revenue 
Officers and outwardly distillery experts. Thus arises the necessity of technical experts 
reoruited from practical firms. t 

There is an Imperial Excise Laboratory and the samples of wash, liquor and materials, etc* 
are periodically sent there for analysis and the results are very useful in correcting the mistakes 
in the distillery processes. Hence arises the necessity of increasing the number of Imperial 
Scientific Institutes. 

The Commissioner of Excise, Bihar and Orissa, noted above encouraged the Indian distillers 
to set up modern up-to-date machinery and the resultlis that the Province of Bihar has got three 
native distilleries and one European. The Indian distillers are now prepared to compete with 
any European distillers. This example should be followed by other provincial Governments 
in point of other industries. 

We are in a position to manufacture denatured spirit but for want of and owing to the 
high price of caoutchoucine and pyridine bases we are unable at present to manufacture the 
same Moreover, the duty is the same. So to encourage the manufacture of denatured spirit 
Government should grant either grants-in-aid or supply raw materials on favourable terms 
or abolish the duty on locally manufactured denatured spirit. 

Lac dye was one of the exported dyeing substances. Owing to faults on the parts of the 
Indian dye manufacturers and to .the discovery of aniline colours it has almost died out. 
To a very little extent it is now used in making alta, colouring country leather, silk 
and wool. • . 


'Faults of Indian manufacturers . — They used to adulterate it with mud, etc. They could 
not eliminate offensive smell and they did not aim at making it fast and they did not pay 
particular attention to extracting the colour from the best possible materials. 

I- have a mind to start a vegetable dye factory on a commercial basis but for want of 
machinery and owing to forbidding prices of raw materials I do not take up the business 
at present. If Government is willing to place reserve forest colouring products at my 
disposal and supply other colouring materials from neighbouring States on a nominal duty, 
I am prepared to start the work at once. 

Manufacture of lao . ^ r bile reading in the Queen's College, Benares, I resolved to take up the profession of a 
nto shellac. business man and not’ to enter the services of Government. My famil y carried on and are 
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still carrying on raw lac business, so I knew tbe varying prices of it. Lac from peepal 
tress was available to a little extent in lienaves. While reading in the college I used to 
buy raw materials in a very small quantities and export them to Mirzapore for sale. 
Mirzapore was the neatest, manufacturing centre. Tbeie were no industrial exhibitions or 
demonstration factories or any books on the subject to enable me to study its manufactures. So 
I had to fall back on the mercy of Mirzapore manufacturers. They did not allow me to pry 
into their trade processes. With much difficulty and great expense 1 secured some workmen. 
I started a very small experimental lac manufacture concern. I went down to Calcutta to 
sell my shellac. There I learned from some friends of the places where raw materials were 
available and where lac was also manufactured. After a short time I came over to Ranchi, 
where I found raw material in abundance. I thought that if raw materials were manufac- 
tured here, there would be a great saving in freight, etc. But I had to get skilled labour 
from Mirzapore and it was a hazardous and tedious task. First I learnt how to do the 
various processes of lac manufacture. Still I had to face one of the most difficult problems, 
that is supply of money. The business was a profitable one but no money was forthcoming 
as there was no industrial or commercial bank. There was a bank at Ranphi but it dealt 
with landed property only. I bad to borrow from the market and the interest I had to 
pay was not less than 25 per cent, per annum Even at this rate of interest I could not 
secure money on pledging raw materials. Anyhow I started the business, I had to spend a 
large sum of money in indenting skilled labour from Mirzapore. As Act XIH of 1859 could 
not apply to these labourers they were at libeity to go away at any time they liked without 
even refunding me the railway fares paid in advance. I thought that the factory 
could be maintained only if local labour was trained. I asked several of the skilled 
labour to train local- men bat at first they refused. When I piomised them a high 
reward for training one band I became sucoessful. In course of time I got all the 
necessary bands trained in this vay. -Other lac traders seeing my business successful started 
manufacturing concerns. At present I and other manufacturers are working in tbe old crude 
v. process. There is a vast field for improvement. There is an European factory belonging 
to Messrs. Angelo Brothers of Calcutta. The firm works with machine power and with the 
help of denatured spirit and gets a better outturn. The firm does not allow any outsiders 
to enter into the factory. I am prepared to start the same provided 1 am in touch with the 
details of the plant and its workings. 

Q. I.-— I could not raise capital till _my business was fairly established and I won the 
confidence of the money-lenders. There ought to be some sort of industrial banke in close 
proximity to manufacturing centres. 

(1. 2. — From money-lenders and banks. 

Q. 5. — Clauses (1) to (7). All the methods are required according to the nature of in- 
dustries; 

Q. 0— In all these methods there should be Government control. 

Q 7. — In my opinion Government pioneer factories are as useful as pioneers in a military 
campaign. 

Q. 8. — Government should pioneer industries which are at present urgently needed and 
specially those that are concerned with German and Austrian imports into India. They 
should ' be closed or h inded over to private capitalists when they have shown that they can 
6tand on their own legs. 

Q, ] o. — By making tbe bank a kind of ware-house which may advance money against 
the goods stored and as a commission agent for salo anti purchase of the articles for the 
industry. 

Q. 1 ] , — To some extent to weaving industries. Loans arc provided and yarns supplied 
at cost prices. 

Q, 12. — For cottage industries. 

Q, It. — Yes. No sooner it competes with ah established external trade its aid should 
be withdrawn. 

Q. 16. — I have derived rauoh boneGt. 

Q, 17. — (1) On payment of their salaries and (2) a eertain percentage of profits. 

Q 18. — I would allow publication of the results of research when any private business has 
recouped its cost. 

Q, 19. — Government demonstration factories should be of a touring nature. 

Q. 20. — Yes, 

Q, 21 — Vide my answer against question no. 10, 

Q. 22.— No. 

Q, 25. — Yes. 
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<3. 2G,—Tho survey should consist of Government experts in company with practical busi- 
ness men. Its precise objects should he to tap hidden raw materials. 

Q. 27. — By publication in English as well as in vernaculars. 

Q. 28. — They are very useful and are a kind of inactive demonstration. 

Q. 29. — They should bo situated in industrial centres. A description in English and 
vernaculars should bo placed side by sido with tho exhibits and there should be an expert to 
explain difficulties. 

Q. 30. — Commercial emporia are preferable to sales . agencies and if they are attached 
to public markets I think they will he developed. 

Q. 31. — Its value consists in il3 being a temporary medium for sale and purchase 
notices. 

Q, 32 — Yes. Government policy should be to show the public the foreign articles 
that have been replaced by indigenous ones. By foreign articles I mean articles coming 
from the enemy countries 

Q. 33.— They should bo popular in character. 

Q. 34 — Yes. The represen' at ives must possess knowledge of the export- and 
import articles, their places of manufactures and prices, their duties should be (1) 
to push Indian indigenous articles, (2) to secure imported articles at low prices. 

Q. 35.— No. 

Q. 3G.— No. 

Q. 37. — Thoy should exhibit thorn in tho commercial museums. 

Q. 38.— It is rumoured that tho working is not done honestly. 

<2. 89. — Vide my answer to question no. 10. 

Q. 40. — Manufactured articles to be supplied to Government if necessary on favour- 
able terms. 

Q. 41. — I do not know any. 

Q. 44. — Practical teachers have been rcoruited and labourers arc trained under their 
Supervision. 

Q. 45. — To obtain nn expert for training of labourers and encourage them bv 
paying remuneration. 

Q. 40. — I used to train |approntices by giving them short wages, rewards and hopes 
of their future prospects. I appoint exports for imparting technical knowledge to 
apprentices. Sometimes I offer rewards to exports. 

<2- 47. — An industrial school is in a sense a conc.mtratcd factoiy to train apprentices 
in different subjects in one place. 

<2. 48. — Students from industrial schools should be required to undergo the training 
of apprentices. 

Q- 50. — Industrial school should be under the control of a department of industries. 
A department of Industries should be independent of tho Department of Education. 

Q. 61. — There ought to be schools with boarding bouses attached to them. 

Q. 52. — Government should bear half the cost. 

Q. 53. — Industrial reciprocal circumstances and conditions. 

Q. 55. — Yes. An engineer in charge of a prime mover must be certified by Boiler 
Inspectors. 

Q- 5G. — Engineering and industrial schools under llio supervision of the Educa- 
tional Department. It should ho under a Board of Industries and tho members of the 
Board should be recruited partly from amongst Government experts and partly from 
industrial farms. Their functions ought to be to tap the mineral, forest and agricultural 
resources, to provide raw materials, markets for nlauufaotured artioles and to find out 
the possibility of opening further industries. 

Q. 57. — There should be a Board of Industries having executive powers with 
bugetted funds. 

Q. 58. — Vide my answer to question no. 5G. 

Q. 60. — Yes. There should be a Director. IIo should be an expert official. 

Q. 61.—' The Board of Industries should be under the Director of Industries and 
tbo Director under the provincial Government. 

Q, G3. — Eor technical organization, vide answers to [question no. 56. No organiza- 
tion of scientific departmentjat present exists. 

Q. 64.— Yes. 
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still carrying on raw lac business, so I knew tbe varying prices of it. Lac from peepal 
trees was available to a little extent in lienaves. While reading in tbe college I used to 
buy raw materials in a very small quantities and export them to Mirzapore for sale. 
Mirzapore was tbe neatest, manufacturing centre. Tlieie were no industrial exhibitions or 
demonstration factories or any books on the subject to enable me to study its manufactures. So 
I bad to fall back on tbe mercy of Mirzapore manufacturers. They did not allow me to pry 
into tbeir trade processes. With much difficulty and great expense 1 secured some workmen. 
I started a very small experimental lac manufacture concern. I went down to Calcutta to 
sell my shellac. There I learned from some friends of the places where raw materials were 
available and where lac was also manufactured. After a short time I came over to Ranchi, 
where I found raw material in abundance. I thought that if raw materials were manufac- 
tured here, there would be a great saving in freight, etc. But I had to get skilled labour 
from Mirzapore and it was a hazardous and tedious task. First I learnt how to do the 
various processes of lac manufacture. Still I had to face one of the most difficult problems, 
thatis supply of money. The business was a profitable one but no money was forthcoming 
as there was no industrial or commercial bank. There was a bank at Ranphi but it dealt 
with landed property only. I bad to borrow’ from the market and the interest I had to 
pay was not less than 25 per cent, per annum Even at this rate of interest I could not 
secure money on pledging raw materials. Anyhow I started the business. I had to spend a 
large sum of money in indenting skilled labour from Mirzapore. As Act XIH of 1859 could 
not apply to these labourers they were at libeity to go away at any time they liked without 
even refunding me the railway fares paid in advance. I thought that the factory 
could be maintained only if local labour was trained. I asked several of the skilled 
labour to train local- men bat at first they refused. When I piomised them a high 
reward for training one hand I became sucoessful, In course of time I got all the 
necessary bands trained in this vay. -Other lac traders seeing my business snreessful started 
manufacturing concerns. At present I and other manufacturers are working in tbe old crude 
v. process. There is a vast field for improvement. There is an European factory belonging 
to Messrs. Angelo Brothers of Calcutta. The firm works with machine power and with the 
help of denatured spirit and gets a better outturn. Tbe firm does not allow any outsiders 
to enter into the factory. I am prepared to start tbe same provided 1 am in touch with tbe 
details of the plant and its workings. 

Q. 1. — I could not raise capital till any business was fairly established and I won the 
confidence of the money-lenders. There ought to be some sort of industrial banks in close 
proximity to manufacturing centres. 

Q.. 2. — From money-lenders and banks. 

Q. 5. — Clauses (1) to (7). All the methods are required according to the nature of in- 
dustries; 

Q. 0 — In all these methods there should be Government control. 

Q 7. — In my opinion Government pioneer factories are as useful as pioneers in a military 
campaign. 

Q, 8. — Government should pioneer industries which are at present urgently needed and 
specially those that are concerned with German and Austrian imports into India. They 
should ' be closed or h inded over to private capitalists when they have shown that they can 
stand on their own legs. 

Q, ] o, — By making the bank a kind of ware-house which may advance money against 
the goods stored and as a commission agent for salo and purchase of the articles for the 
industry. 

Q, 1 ] , — To some extent to weaving industries. Loans are provided and yarns supplied 
at cost prices. 

Q., 12. — For cottage industries. 

Q, It. — Yes. No sooner it competes with ah established external trade its aid should 
be withdrawn. 

Q. 16. — I have derived muoh boneGt. 

Q, 17. — (1) On payment of their salaries and (2) a certain percentage of profits. 

Q 18.— I would allow publication of the results of research when any private business hap 
recouped its cost. 

Q, 19. — Government demonstration factories should be of a touring nature. 

Q, 20. — Yes, 

Q, 21 — Vide my answer against question no, 10, 

Q. 22.— No. 

Q. 25. — Yes. 
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Were your pumps working satisfactorily ? — Yes. 

I suppose in consequence of your inability to get tlio plant to work, wliicb was sold to 
you by tlie firm in Calcutta, yon would like to have a Government. Department to which you 
could go and obtain assistance, so as to get over the difficulty which you experienced in this 
experiment ? — Yes, that is what I would like to have established. 

Then yau have some notes here on su.>ar , you say that “ Civilisation coupled with 
prosperity led to the importation of foreign sugar, and hence the necessity of improvements 
in cultivation and refining. ’’ Was it not more likely that it was the shortage of the supply 
of pur that led to the importation of foreign sugar ? — If there was an ample supply of 
pur in the country at reasonable prices, would not the people of the country prefer this gur to 
foreign sugar ?— Not at present ; they arc not preferring gt,r to sugar. 

Have you anv practical experience yourself of tho manufacture of guv ? — No my brother- 
in-law has a sugar refinery, so 1 have learned from him. 1 have no practical experience. But 
nr regards the hydraulic mill, it is certain that there iB a percentage of loss in the. extraction of 
the juico. 

You object to tho improved iron roller mills f — They are not sufficient ; there should bo 
some double pairs. 

But you say that the so-called improved Behia pattern iron rollers have also done great 
harm in the pressing of sugar enno juice, although they facilitate pressing but leave a' certain 
percentage of juico" ? — Formerly there was some method of extracting more juico than is ob- 
tainable at present. 

What is the method ? — They used to cut the cane in small pieces, orush it, and put a cer- 
tain quantity of water and crush it aga'n. 

They had a sort of diffusion process ? — No, extracting process. 

Don’t you think that you can get a 5-ro!ler mill which would crush the cane twice ? — I 
advised the introduction of that system. 

How maiy' of theso Behia roller mills would work in tho season ? — Four or five in each 
village. 

Are there any power-driven mills in the village ? — No. 

Do you know r of any other province that has them; I mean small ones ? — No, I don’t 
know. • % 

You have not seen them at work anywhere else ? — No. 

I don’t understand why you make a definite statement that these improved mills have 
done harm ? — Tlioy havo not provided a second time crushing, so there is a loss of about 10j£ 
juice. 

Previous to these iron mills you had wooden mills? — No stone mills with jars. 

Did you get much juice? — Yes. 

Who did the work ? — The men atlendod to (he work, After ernsking they put somo 
water and pressed it for the second time. 

Why don’t you do that with this mill ? — I don’t understand how it comes, unless there is 
some arrangement, of double rollers. 

Why not put the cane through the mill first and [ ut it through a second time ? — This 
involves double labour. A mill with two pairs of rollers would be more economical. 

That is to say, your system of working tho mill is unsatisfactory ? — The presont working 
is imperfect. 

In your village that you are acquainted with, would it be possible to got raiyats who grow 
sugar cane to combine together and purchase one mill to deal with a wbolo lot of work? — No. 

Why ? — Unity is unknown in India. 

Would it be possible to start a village co-opcrativo society for the purpose of establishing- 

a modern cane crushing plant to deal with all the eano for the villago in a satisfactory way ? 

A sugar plant on a small scale would bo possible. 

Could you get a co-operative society together and raise funds, with possibly Government 
assistance, to purchase plant costing, say Its, 4,000? — Yes. ' 

Do the villagers suffer from the difficulty of providing cattle for crushing sugar cane? 

I don’t think so. In summer some cattle die and they purchase new ones. ° 

But the work is very hard on the c attle ? — Yes. 

Hon’ble Sir F. II. St no art.— I do not want to enquire into your private affairs, but can 
you tell me how much capital you have put into these different businesses of yours ?—I had 
no cipital at alJ, I did the work with my energies. 
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Obai. Evioencv, IStii Now.mtuh 1910. 

President . — You are n merchant in Ranchi ? — Yes. 

A general merchant ? — I am a manufacturer of lac into shellac, proprietor of an oil 
mill press, and also of a distillery. 

You say that “hone is one of the hest fertilisers and our cultivators are at present 
deprived of tione manures'’ nnd that its export should he prevented. "Would tho export 
be prevented if we teach the people here the value of the hone, that it has special value as 
a manure, and so get them to make use of it ?— They were using it before. 

Why have they given it up? — They used it unconsciously. It was lying on tho fields 
nnd purified, and they used it ns manure. 

You would not like us to propose that an industry (hat is already established and is 
employing a largo number of men should be suppressed forcibly ?— No. 

If we did that, hone would still not he u=ed hy the people unless people were educated 
to realize the value of it ? — Now that wo have come to know the value of the hone we want 
the bone not to be exported- 

So that sentence in your into will have to bo modified. You wish the Government to 
pas? orders preventing tho export of hones ? — I wish that. 

Before the people are able to absorb tho hones nnd use them ? — People nro ready to 
absorb the hones. 

Then they need not allow them to ho exported ; tlioy need not sell them ? The question 
is why should they allow tho hones to Go sold ? — Some measures should he taken hy 
Government to prevent the export. 

The measure is to let the people know how vnluabio these hones nrc. We cannot pass 
nn order prohibiting nn industry that is going to throw people out of employ? — That is 
very important for rur people. 

Mr. A. Chaiterton . — Yon have been experimenting with the manufacture of oil ? — Yes. 

What seeds were you tiring ? — Except castor oil seeds, I used all seeds. 

You purchased a plant from Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. ? — Yes. 

Was it a single press or two or three presses 7— A singlo* press having some 17 plates. 

Would y on mind telling ns bow much you paid ? — About Its. G,000. 

That gives me some idea of the size of plant. And von say that Messrs. Marshall 
Sons K; Co. gave you evasive answers in regard to tho non-woiking of the plant. Did you writo 
to Meisri Row Downs and Thomson ? — I did not hay the machinery from them ; Ibought 
jt through Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

But they are the agents ? — [ went personally to Messrs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

What is the difficulty yon had ? — Tho outturn was very poor, poorer than tho outturn 
from the ghvn mills, and tho oil had no pungent stnoli. In [ the case of the ghani we get 
a strong smell which people like, but in this wo did not. 

Who i« your manager ? — I am tho manager. 

When you got into dMiculti** in regard to the working of this hydraulic mill what steps 
did you take?— I hid an engineer supplied by Mc«srs. Marshall Sons & Co. 

An Enropean ? — No, an Eurasian. 

How much did you pay him ?— Its. 175 a month. 

Had he been working an oil mill before ? — IIe| professed to bo a skilled oil mill operator. 

But apparently he was not ?— No. 

Did you get rid of him ? — Yes, I dismissed him. 

Are you working this mill now ? — No, I am working with the ghani only. 

You say the ghani mills were more satisfactory than the hydraulic mill ? — Yes. 

Are those ghani mills worked by power or by bullocks ? — By power. 

In what way is tho ghani mill more profitable than the hydraulic mill ; do you get a 
larger percentage of oil, or nro the working expanses less ? — Wo get a larger quantity of oil, 

When yon wore working the hydraulic mill, how much oil was left in the cake ? — I weigh- 
ed the quantity of oil and found it only 11 seers, while that from the ghani weighed about 13 
seers. 
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You say that if Government encouraged the establishment of industries by the people, 
thcro is every reason to expect a similar measure of success as iu the case of distilleries ?• 
Yes. 

Mr. G. E. low . — Are not hones ground into bone meal in Calcutta ? — Yes. 

Do people hero purchase bone meal from Calcutta ? No, I do not think so. 

Why not ?— Hindus do not take on acoount of religious scruples; 

You think they nevor will take ? — I do not think that these orthodox Hindus would- 

Supposing that the hone meal was treated with noid and it was turned into superphos- 
phates, which is a kind of manure, would tlioy take it ? — Y os. 

You suggest that in order to prevent people from crushing their canes before they are 
ripe, Government should givo a loan on raw sugar cancB on the standing crop ? Yes.- 

Is there any reason why Government should do that in preference to a co-operative 
credit society ?— A co-operative credit society, in my opinion, is run on a very small scale; it 
cannot help to tho extent required. 

Supposing it were made bigger ? —That does not matter. 

Then you think that if co-operative credit societies were" working on a large ecale they 
could givo you 6uch loans ? — Yes. 

You say that tho distillery experts did not afford you any assistance because they did 
not know anything about the technical side of the work? — Yes. 

Do you alludo to the Distillery Inspectors or to the experts employed in each province? — 
The expert selected three years ago was unable to give us practical help in tho different 
provinces. 

Was he an European ? — Yes. 

What did lie know?— I hear ho was only a rovenue officer, not a practical distillery 
officor. 

Whore was ho recruited from ? — From England. , 

You mean an officer of tho English Excise Department under Government ? — Yes. 

You were speaking about tho high price of denatured spirit. Do you allude to tho present 
position or tho position before the war? — The present position. 

Bofore tho war was denatured spirit not so dear? — No. 

You think that the high price is duo to the war ? — Yes. 

Did you aftempt hoforo tho war fo manufacture denatured spirit? — No, on account of 
the Java competition the piico was too great. • 

But Java can make it for ratkor less than half of what you oan ? — They were selling it 
at twelve annas a gallon in Calcutta. 

You wera making your alcohol from what? — From mow ha and partly from Java 
molasses; 

To what oxtent do you think you could lmvo reduced your cost by working on a larger 
scale and more efficiently ? — Wo nro working at present on a largo scale. 

Not so largo as tho Java people ?— <Wo have uo demand for tho products ; I could work 
on a larger scale, but there is no demand. 

I am speaking about denatured spirits ? — In Calcutta the consumption is more than two 
lakhs of gallons. 

You don’t think it would he worth your while to set up a larger plant to mako denatured 
alcohol ; you don’t think there would be sufficient demand for it ? — Wc have already <ret a 
large plant. J ° 

For making denatured alcohol? — Wo can-use the same plant. 

But you cannot uso tho same plant for two different tilings afc the same timo?— Yes> 
when wo want to have denatured alcohol we purchaso denatmants aud mix them ; wo dont 
require separate plant for making denatured spirits. 

You do not think that you could manufacture ^denatured spirit much more cheaply than 
at present in order that you might ho able to compete with Java ? — No, because the price of 
motoha does not go below ono rupee. 

At the factory ? — No, at the places where wo buy. They have other bye-products 
which they sell at even twelve annas a maund. They oxporl to Calcutta and we have to pay 
1 s. 1-12 in Calcutta, 
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But surely you had some money ? — I liad to borrow the money. 

, . I want to get some idea of the scale of your operations ?— I am now doing distillery 
uontraots of two or three lacs. 

You have that amount of capital sunk in the business ? — Yes. 

When you went to borrow the mmey to begin with, what security did you offer ? — Really 
I had no security. 

Whom did you borrow the money from ? — Money-lenders, Marwaris. 

And they made you pay 25% interest ? — Yes. 

And you had no security to offer them? — No ; even with security I would have, had to 
pay the same. 

You wish the export of bones to bo prohibited ? — What is' the corapai’ative value for 
agricultural purposes of bones and crushed bones or bone meal? — Crushed bones are far 
better. 

Then you do not want to do away with the bone crushing industry ? — No. 

You merely want to prohibibthe export to other countries ? — Yes. 

Is that not merely a question of relative value as to what price the owner of the bones can 
get for them ? — There should be some preventive measures, some restrictions, as, for instance, 
the imposing of an export tax. 

You say that you used to train apprentices, and appoint experts for giving ’them technical 
knowledge. Why have you given that up ? — I have all my men trained ; I have got as many 
as I want. 

Hon’ble Pandit M. M. Malaviya.—l want to understand your meaning in regard to thi s 
export business. You want an export duty so that if the export is not altogether stopped it 
should at least be discouraged ? — Yes. 

Do you mean that even if people do not use bono meal at piesent in this country, in view 
of its importance to agriculture, aiid in view of the difficulty of obtaining bones when you 
want them, you would rather keep the bones in this country for future use than allow them 
to be exported now ? — The bones should be kept in this country. 

Even if it should not be used at present, you would keep it for future use ? — No, it would 
be unnecessary to keep it. 

Supposing you do not see any immediate prospects of its being used here, then would 
you or would you not object to its being exported? — No, I have no objection to its being 
exported. \ 

You want its export to be discouraged, if along with it arrangements are made, or facili- 
ties provided for its being crushed in the country ? — Yes. 

You have said that “ civilization coupled with prosperity led to the importation of foreign 
sugar Was it not really the great cheapness of the impoited sugar that led to its extensive 
use in this country*? — Not entirely. At present the price is Rs. 15 a maund, but the consump- 
tion has not gone down.* 

But the increase in the consumption from one hundred bags to one thousand, to what do 
you ascribe it j is it not largely due to the cheapness of the artide ? — No, it is only due to onr 
men taking sugar instead of gur. 

Are you sure that it is not because it is one-third as cheap as it used to be ? — There is 
only a difference of two or three rupees a maund in price. 

I am speaking of what it was fifteen or twenty years ago ? — It was also cheap then. 

What is the difference between the price now and that which prevailed twenty years ego ? 
What is the proportion roughly ? — Twenty \ ears ago theie was very little import. 

When there was not so much import of foreign sugar what was the price of sugar ? — It 
Varied from rupees twelve to lupees sixteen, 

What is it now ? — At present the price is twenty rupees. 

But before the war ? — There was only a difference of nine rupees. 

You say “the Commissioner of Excise asked me to set up a distillery on western principles 

but unfortunately I lost the major portion of uiy capital You say “ I wanted a loan 

on the security bat for want of an industrial bank I could not, secure it ’. Did you apply to 
the Government to help you ? — The Commissioner recommended me but the Government 
refused, because there was no rule to lend to private fiims. 
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There are great possibilities of development in the organization of combined dairy and 
breeding farms. A beginning in the direction can immediately bo made in all municipal areas 
by starting milk co-operative societies on lines similar to the societies in Gaya and Bhagalpur. 
In these places, the goalas who have formed themselves into a society, keep their own cows 
and make arrangements for their feeding themselves. They merely bring in their cows to 
the society's office at some stated time and milk tho nnimnls in tho presence of the Manager, 
who sends it to regular customers in sealed cans through paid carriers. I he society takes the 
milk from the members at a slightly lower price than the market price at which it is sold to the 
public. The members get all the milk sold without much trouble. They get tho attendance 
of a Veterinary Assistant free and get money at a cheap rate for increasing their stock. 
Tho public get pure milk supplied to them at their own houses at market price. Dairies started 
on these lines could in time becomo breeding centres. But one cannot make much progress in 
this direction without substantial help from the Municipalities and District Boards. It might 
be necessary in many cases to exercise the powers under section 203 of tho Bengal [Municipal 
Act of 1884. Government should also be prepared to help in the shape of free assistance from 
the Veterinary Department. 

Oral Evidence, 18th November 1910. 

President. — How long have yon been in charge of the co-operative societies in Bihar? — 
I am in direct charge since [March last, but 1 have been connected with this department for the 
last four years. 

Do you think the co-operative movement is making satisfactory progress in the province? — 
I cannot say that these societies have come up to the mark, but we are trying to progress on 
the right lines. 

How do you think progress in Bihar compares with the progress in the Central Pro- 
vinces ? — As regards number we are less than the Central Provinces but as far as quality 
is concerned we are better off. 

Judging by your experience in dealing with these agricultural co-operative societies, what 
do you think of the prospects of introducing co-operation into smaller industries like weaving 
and the village industries generally ? — 1 think there is a good deal of prospect in encourag- 
ing weaving as a cottage industry through co-operative societies. 

The weavers, I understand, are greatly indebted ? — Very much. 

Do you think tho introduction of co-operation would save! them ? — Yes, if we work under 
oxpert advice. 

Would your department under its present organization be sufficient to extend co-operation 
to these industries ? — Yes.j 

In addition to tho agricultural co-operation ? — Yes. 

Would that be the best way you think of organizing? — Tbnt is my idea. 

Supposing we had a Director of Industries in Bihar, how would yon work in conjunction 
with him ; he would not superintend these co-operative societies ? — We have very great 
difficulty in getting yarns; we could not make satisfactory arrangements with any mill. 
Sometimes the mill would not sell direct to us and would tell us to tako the goods from their 
agents. Probably an expert adviser would be able to tell us where to got our yarn from. 
Then about looms and other things, to would be able to suggest improvements. 

We are told to-day that your 'Sj stem of co-oporation hero has dene a great deal in the 
direction of relieving the raiyat from the clutches of the money-lender, but the present system 
does not help tho raiyat also to learn anything about bis own business, to learn the value of 
improved methods, new' machinery, etc. ? — We arc trying to teaoh them improved forms of 
agriculture. 

Is that being done through the Agricultural Department ? — Yes. 

They are training juniors who arc taking charge of| demonstration farms? — They are 
just beginning in our province by having demonstration in the villages and by giving us good 
seeds. ' s 

Do you think there is a noticeable improvement in the agricultural condition of the 
country ? — They are taking to it ; 1 cannot Eay they have made any improvement. They are 
beginning to accept suggestions ; formerly they were very shy. 

Of course it tabes a long time to get any results in agriculture in noticeable quantities ? — 
Not if the Agricultural Department has a good thing to offer; for instance Pusa wheat has 
become very popular, because the result was at once noticeable. 

Mr -A. Chatter ton. — You say that there are certain number of Weavers’ Co-operative 
Societies in this province ? — About ten or fifteen. 

How have they been organized? Was that done by your assistants or has the 
initial movement come from local people ’ Wo lwd to form all these societies bv our 
own exertions, with one or two exceptions, 
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Khan Bahadur Muhiuddin Ahmad, Officiating Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bihar 
• and Orissa: 

Written Evidence. 

NOTE ON INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES WITH THE AID OF CO-OPERATIVE 

SOCIETIES. 


The province of Bihar and Orissa is peculiarly lacking in the matter of -industries- The 
fow that do exist are all of the nature of the cottage industries. Among this class, the first 
place is taken by the weaving industry. There is a fairly large number of weavers scattered 
over the province but they especially abound in the districts of Cuttack, Sambalpur. 
Bliagalpur and ltanchi, and the subdivisions of Kliurda (Puri) and Bihar (Patna) and in 
Manbhum district. In the Sambalpur and Bliagalpur districts and in Khurda silk of an 
excellent quality is turned out. Brass and bell metal wares of very good quality are also made 
in some parts of the districts of Puri, Balasore and Saran, but on a very limited scale. 
Durries and carpets are also made in parts of Patna district and in the subdivisions of Sassaram 
and Aurangabad. In Sassaram coarse blankets are made on a small scale. All these crafts 
may be developed by means of co-operative societies. But there is a powerful limiting factor 
to expansion. These crafts are confined to certain families and to all intents and purposes 
they have become separate castes with all its exclusiveness. I have very serious doubts whether 
people belonging to other "castes ” would be allowed by their sects to leave these crafts, and 
even if they could overcome the caste prejudice there is a strong inherent diffidence among 
the people to attempt to learn any trade or profession which did not belong to their ancestors 
in the direct line. And I am not sure that these people are not right in the belief that the 
skill necessary is acquired more by heredity than by practice ! However that might he, 
that is how matters stand at present. Societies of the type of " Production and Sale 11 offer 
the greatest advantage tu these craftsmen. The constitution would be to raise a share capital. 
The societies would buy all the raw material at wholesale rates and distribute it to the members 
who would work either at home or in some building of their own. They would be paid for 
according to the quantity and quality of the work turned out at rates which they get at 
present. The finished produots would then he sold by the societies at the most favourable 
markets. There will be no distribution of profits until they have accumulated a reserve fund 
and working capital of their own to be more or less independent of outside financial help. 
I have great hopes as regards the improvement of the weaving industry by means of 
co-operative societies. At present everywhere the actual weavers are greatly handicapped 
owing to the monopoly of a few traders who supply the yarn and take the finished product 
giving the weavers only a mere pittance to live on. Besides the looms that are used are still 
of the most primitive character. At present the two great difficulties are the limited 
knowledge about the business of buying yarns at the cheapest place and the want of technical 
knowledge necessary for improvement of the loom as well as in the methods of weaving. 
The solution would he in devising some means of dealing direct with the firms that supply 
yarn and thus avoid the middlemen, and in the employment of qualified peripatetio demonstra- 
tions to leach the advanced methods. In both these cases expert advisers appointed by 
Government would be necessary. 

There is unlimited scope for the development of those industries which aim at converting 
the raw agricultural produce into consumable forms. These mills and factories would be run 
as co-operative concerns in which the Central Banks; the affiliated societies, as well as 
individuals will hold shares. The Government should provide assistance in the shape of expert 
advice. The company would carry 25 per cent- of the net profits to reserve and about 
15 per cent to a depreciation fund before declaring a dividend. I am of opinion that 
a combined mill doing duty as rice-huller, -wheat-grinder and oil presser should be established 
at each centre of a Central Bank. The Central Banks should, however, not be allowed 
to finance these concerns except by buying a limited number of shares in it. These mills 
would aim at collecting al] the paddy, wheat and oil seeds from the members of co-operative 
societies and turn them into rice, flour and oil and sell them at wholesale rates to approved 
customers. In this way a great portion of the profits that go to middlemen will be shared by 
the cultivators themselves. There would be a great demand for the produots of those mills 
as they would be absolutely pure and free from adulteration. The' financing of these mills 
will, of course, present the greatest obstacle and it will be a trial ter for consideration whether 
the provincial bank will finance these ventures. I am not prepared to make a recommendation 
as regards this as the question needs very careful examination as it would have an important 
bearing on the credit movement. But generally speaking I may say that 1 do not think 
that there is any great risk involved in money invested in such mills if the money so invested 
be merely for the purpose of providing the necessary raw material. While the entire cost of 
' the plant and machinery should be raised by share-capital, it would together with the stock 
held by the mill be available as security. 
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Js there any society where a technically qualified master weaver has been sent down to 
improve the working of the society ? — We have one at Ranchi. 

I understand that lie is only introducing the fiy-Bhuttle loom ? — As soon as this work is 
finished perhaps he will make further suggestions. 

How many has he introduced into Ranchi ?— About 50. 

Is it not time you moved on a step further ? — In Chota Nagpur there is a great demand 
for loom-made cloths.. Very few use foreign cloth, so just now they are making a good 
profit out of this fly-shnttle. 

While they are making good profit is it not an opportunity to get them to move on a 
step further ? — We will do it. 

How are you going to provide the organization ; are you going to do it or hand it over 
to some Industrial Department ? — Assuming that there is a Director of Industries, would 
you work in co-operation with him or have your own staff, or hand over the society to the 
management of the Director of Industries ? — We will have our own staff. The Central Bank 
can afford to pay for such demonstrators. 

Who is going to supervise their work ? — Probably the Director of Industries .in co- 
operation with the Registrar. 

Is there not a little (difficulty in one Department doing the work of another Department? 
— We are doing the same with the Agricultuial Department. 

So far you have not done very much with the Agricultural Department ? — Because the 
Agricultural Department has not got anything tangible to offer ; so far what they have 
offered we are going on very well with. 

If you are going to start industrial co-operative societies, it is 'important to settle whether 
the inspection of the societies should be under the Director of Agriculluie or the Director 
of Industries ? — I should think under the Registrar. There are two portions of work, 
financing and the technical poition. In regard to -financing, it must remain in the hands 
of the 'Registrar, because he will be lcsponsible for the public money lost. 

But the whole object of the co-operative credit movement is to make the member of the 
societies responsible. You do not take any responsibility ? — No, but I am bound to audit 
these societies accounts under the law, and if my societies fail, it will have a bad effect on 
the movement. 

Would it not be better to hand over the society, after it has been properly formed, fo 
actual industrialists to supervise the industrial work, and that you should audit the accounts 
at the end of the year ? — We will always have power, but I am not yet prepared to make' 
anv recommendation like that. 

Have you any agricultural co-operafive societies, I don't mean money-lending societies, 
but dairies, sugar mills, etc.? — We have co-operative dairies. 

Are they working tatisfactorily ? — Yes, one of them is working very satisfactorily. 

Where are they ? — One in Gaya and another in Bhagalpur. 

How are they worke'd ? — The goalas formed the society and the latter purchased the milk 
at a certain rate. Here our rate is ten seers, and the society sells it to tbe townspeople at the 
rate of eight seers. The society advances money at a cheap rate to buy stock and 50 per cent, 
of the nett profit is paid after the monthly accounts are made up, as bonus to the members. 
We have got a common shed where all the goal as bring their cows. We have got special 
milking cans in which the cows are milked, and then they are sent away in sealed cans. 

The society guarantees the purity of the milk? — Yes. 

And makes an addition of 25 per cent of the price ? — Yes. 

Have you any other agricultural societies working? — No, except credit societies we have 
none. 

You have nothing of this -kind; you siy “I am, of opinion that a combined mill 
doing duty as rice-huller, wheat-grinder and cul-prtsser should be established at each centre of a 
Central Bank?" — No, we have none. 

I suppose you have considered how yon would run such a society? — I have got a very 
Vague idea. 

The society you have an outline of would involve the expenditure of possibly Rs. 20 000 ? 
— I should think more. 

How do 'you propose to finance such a society ?— My idea is that there should be sufficient 
share capital to budd a factory and buy machinery, and the floating capital.should be supplied 
by some bank, possibly a provincial bank. 
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Where do they borrow money from ? — Various sources. Where we have got Central 
Banks, the Central Bank finances ; where we have not got Central Banks, the Provincial Banks 
finance, or we get money from private investors. 

Are these loans granted on your recommendation ? — Yes, always. 

Do you take any responsibility for making the society repay the instalments for loans ? 

1 os. 

In regard to the local management of tlieso societies, is there usually a school master, 
or some person of more or less education, acting as Honorary Secretary to the society?— 

Where wo have got Central .'Banks, these societies are affiliated to the Central Banks and the 
latter have their own officers to look after these societies. They have a well-paid Manager 
\ and inspecting olerks, and the Directors also look after tnem ; but they are all honorary 
workers. 

How many weavers have you got in the biggest'society ? — Not more than 50. 

The principal work "they do is tho purchase of yarns, I suppose ? — Yes. 

Do they take any steps to procure orders for marketable goods ? — At present it has not 
advanced very much, but just now they are free from those monopolists. Formerly they used 
to tike yarn from the same mau aud sell their finished product to the same man. At present 
they are free to sell to some other man. 

That is a very material advantage ? — Probably we can do more by helping them to get 
yarn at better rates than they are getting now. 

You have taken no steps just now to improve their technique ? — At present we have «-ot 
• one weaving demonstrator lent by Government. He is introducing fly-shuttle looms. 

Is he meeting with any success ?— It is getting popular. The first obstacle was the 
price of the loom, Rs. So, but we have made it locally now for Rs. 15, and it is getting 
popular now. 

Nothing has been done to help to find a market for these goods ? — Nothing at all. 

In this note you say there is great difficulty in getting into touch with suppliers of yarn ; 
what is the difficulty ?— The difficulty is this. We want to be dealt with a little leniently and 
not very strictly on business principles, because we do not know business ourselves. Sometimes 
we make some mistakes in ordering the yam and want to change it. They make difficulties. 

We had a contract with tho Bengal Luxmi Mill some time ago. At one time we might 
keep to our part of the contract j there was just a little difficulty, but they were very strict 
about it. We want a firm which would deal with us a little leniently. 

Are you prepared to pay a little more for your yarn under those circumstances ? — We 
want better and cheaper goods for the poor weavers. 

Do you know whether the-e weavers that are in your co-operative societies have full time 
work? — Yes. 

How many hours a day does the ordinary weaver work ? — I think about 8 hours. 

Does he work at night much ? — Seldom. 

How does he sell the cloth that he manufactures ? — He brings it into the bazar and goes 
from shop to shop and hawks about. Sometimes petty itinerant merchants go round villages 
what we call here biparies go round and make purchases. 

Do you think it would be possible for the Registrar of Co-operative Societies to establish 
a mart or market for the sale of products of your co-operative societies? — No. I don’t think 
so. It would be done by the officer in charge of industries. 

You know that large quantities of piece-goods come out from Europe, aud there are 
agencies in Bombay, Calcutta and elsowhere to sell these piece-goods. What are the diffi- 
culties in the way of starting some kind of mercantile organization in connection with the 
marketing of hand-loom goods. Have you considered that side of the problem ? — No, up 
to this our outturn was not sufficient to meet local demands. 

In some parts of India they have met with great success. The weavers have been enabled 
to get large orders for work, and when assured that he has a market for the goods he manu- 
factures, he turns out 20 per cent or 50 per cent or evon double the quantity be formerly did, 
as he has got an incentive to work? — It is~quite possible if we are put in touch with some 
mercantile firm in Caloutta, for instance, Messrs. Whiteaway Laidlaw & Co., we could 
inorease our outturn. Some towels were turned out in Bibar, and they wanted io buy largo 
quantities of those towels. r~ 

Have you considered the question of developing these co-operative societies, not only 
in the direction of selling them yarn but of p roviding them with warps ready for weaving : 
for instance have you gut anywbore a Co-operative Warping Mill worked under the manage- 
ment of tho society ? — Not yet. 
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Have you got i-ac/ickis here who grow vegetables and fruits ? Y cs, wc call them 
k oonjias. 

Have you any co-operative societies among them ? — Wc have a credit society, not a 
sale. They only borrow money to improve their cultivation, sink wells, etc. 

Is it a part of your Department's work to spread a knowledge of co-operative principles 
among different combinations of men doaling with industries and trade ; is there any 
special effort made for that purpose ?— Wo make a special offort (o teach co-operative principles 
to members of registered co-operative societies. Now people are themselves coming, and 
where there is a nucleus wc encourage them. We did propagandists work at ono lime in 
the beginning, but wo don't need it now, for have we lime. 

Don't you tbink there is much room for more propagandist work in that direction ? 

I think there is room. 

Mr. G. E. Low . — You said that you thought it might be desirable, in the case of indus- 
trial societies, for the Director of Industries to take "care of the technical and business portions 
of the work ? — Yes. 

You did not commit yourself to a definite ao :optancb or rejection of that proposal ; yo u 
said you thought it might be so ? — I liavo not formed any definite opinion about it. 

In tho case of agricultural societies, do you think that similarly the Director of Agricul- 
ture should look after the technical and business sides of it ? — At present the Agricultural 
Department are doing it. 

And if the Director of Agriculture looked after the technical and business sides, what 
work would ho left to the Registrar? — Simply to lend money. 

Is it not the ease that the spirit in which business is carried on in co-operntivo societies 
is very largely different, from that, in which business is carried on by joint slock companies or 
by private firms ? — It is quite different. 

Is it not the case that in respect to co-operative credit societies tho principal end is tho 
betterment of the members and that monetary help is a stcondnry object ? — Yes. 

Is it not generally also accepted that some special training is required for an officer before 
he is capable of carrying on that policy of guiding societies on co-operative lines ? — Yes, 
a special training is required. 

How would you arrange that in tho case of a Director of Industries T — You mean to say 
that he should be initiated in co-operative work also ? 

How would you deal with the situation supposing ho had to run tho business part of 
these societies ? — It would be very difficult to do it. If the society lias got two masters to 
servo I don't tbiuk it would work well. 

Would your District or Provincial Banks, your financing ageuts, raise any objection to 
lending money to a sociofy iu which the business portion was managed by somebody who was 
not the Registrar? — I don't think they would work without the advice of the Registrar ; they 
would hesitate. 

IIow is the Registrar to do that unless he looks after the business side of it ? That ho 
can know only from the report of tho Director of Industries. 

How much do your weavers earn a day, as a rule ? — Not more than -I annas a day. 

1 do not mean theco*oper.itivo weaver, but tho ordinary weaver ? — 1 mean an ordinary 
Weaver does not earn more than 4 anntiB a day. 

How much can you increase the carniDgs of a weaver by his belonging to a eo-operativo 
society? — I think it adds a couple of annas more. At present ho earns 4 annas, probably it 
comes to 6 annas. 

How much do you think you can increase his earnings by the use of the fly-slmltlo ?— Wo 
have seen by actual experiment that an ordinary sari with the use of the fly-shuttle can bo 
turned out to a length of 12 to 13 yards in the same timo that it would take them by tho old 
system to turn out G yards. 

You speak about difficulties with mill agents. In wlial. mills do they purchase, only tho 
Banga Luxrai ? — We started a society among durrie makers. There are 1,201) houses hero in 
the city. We oould not make any satisfactory arrangement about tho yarn. We first inado 
arrangements with tho Banga Luxrai. Sometimes they could not keep their promise and some- 
times we broke our promise, and then we arranged with tho Cawnpore Cotton Mills. There 
also they were very strict about the agreement, and we could not keep to it. ' 

You did not go along the lines of getting it from the mills where the weavers got it from 
before. — You had to get iuto contract with the nulls.* You had to take so many bales per 
month. — In the iufaucy of things we could not do things like that. 
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That comes to an ordinary joint sfoclc concern ?— It is a co-operative joint stook concern, 
because any profit loft will be paid back to the cultivators as a bonus. .Wc limit our dividend 
to shareholders. 

I don't understand why you want a combination of a rice-huller, wheat-grinder and 
oil-presser Because there are the chief products wc get from the members of the co-operative 
societies. 

Do you propose that this central factory should simply bi for the benefit of 'members of 
the society ? — Only for the members. 

Would you allow other people to send their products to the mill? — Yes, but they would - 
not get any bonus ; they would be charged at market rate. 

. In a case like that you would got a manager on Es. 100 or its. 150 a month to look after 
it. How are you going to exercise control over him ? — W e want to run on the tame lines as 
we arc running the Central Banks. In tho latter we have got two soits of shareholders, and 
on the Board two sorts of Directors, those elected by the society and those by individual 
members. We will liavo a Director of Industries who will inspect these concerns and a 
manager who knows about the business. That will he the constitution. 

Practically it comes again to the fact that the success or failure of this society would 
largely depend on the way that the ^Director of Industries would be able to assist you in 
getting a suitable manager and lo .king after that manager ? — I think we have a lot of people 
who can act as directors, but of course about technical knowledge, the Director of Industries will 
have to make suggestions and inspections. 

Do you know whether in any other province industrial societies of this type are established ? 

— I don't know of any. 

The important question is whether the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, after initiating 
the society and seeing that it carries out the roles, has the proper organization for dealing with 
the control of the society during its working existence. The fact that very few of these 
societies have been established, and such as have been established have been established under 
control other than that of the Registrar, seems to point to tho fact that it will be necessary to 
look to some other source of assistance in dealing with them ? — Yesj that is why I say that if 
lie is helped by the Director of Industries, be has enough people to look after it. 

You want the Director of Industries to help but that you will retain responsibility. 

Would it not be better that you should divide the wol'k and that the Registrar of Co-operative 
. Societies should leave tho technical or business control to some such organization as would be 
created in tho Department of Industries ? — I have no objection, but unless there is the 
Registrar’s influence there will be difficulties. Without the Registrar’s control, if the Director 
of Industries wanted to work alone he would not bo able to succeed. He might take only the 
technical portion, but the Registrar’s control will be absolutely necessary for all sorts of 
purposes, collecting raw materials, share money, etc. 

In societies of this kind that have been established, there have been no difficulties of that 
kind, if you have a propef constitution in which tho Registrar or his Deputy are represented ? — 

There is some difficulty in dealing with rural societies ; they want a lot of goading. People 
are very ignorant still. 

Jfo n’/jle Pandit M. M. Maldviya — You know how these co-operative societies have worked 
in other countries ? — I have studied only in hooks ; I have no practical knowledge. 

Do you think that there is good loom for expanding the work of these societies throughout 
the province, not only in matters of production and sale, but in other directions wliere 
artisans might usefully combine ? — I am, speaking of Bihar. There is a possibility of the 
weaving industry being helped. I have mentioned tho industries which can be helped by 
co-operative societies. There might ho artisans, but it is very difficult to combine. Except- 
ing these we tvers and milkmen, and in those places where we have Central Banks to collect 
raw materials and turn them into finished products, there is nothing else. 

Do you deal in metal ware and make utensils ?— Utensils, I have not much hope of. 

There arc certain utensils whose manufacture caunot be bolstered up Public taste is ; changing 
they have had their day and I don't think any amount of help would keep them. Cheap 
things have flooded the country in such a way that people do not care for them. 

Are'not the people who have been dealing in this trade practically arioso guild ? Yes. 

If you instructed them in tho advantages of co-operation, could they not combine for making 
purchases of brass sheets in largo quantities for manufacturing the dillcrent kinds of articles 
and for selling them ?— It is possible to keep them on for some time, but I say that public 
taste is changing about those sorts of utensils, and 1 don't think the trade will prosper. We 
can help them to a certain extent, hut 1 don’t see any future for those trades. 

But so long as they continue to deal in these articles, don't you think it will be an 
advantage for them to co-operate both in respect of production and sale ? — Oh, yes. 
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and ‘ Madras myrobalans At one time the fruits of terminalia belerica (also called- 
mjrobalans) had a commercial value. Whether they still have or not I am unable to say, as 
technical specific names are never mentioned. Perhaps some of these points bear on. seotion 
VIII of the questions suggested by the Indian Industrial Commission. 

With regard to question 105 of the questions suggested by the Commission, I talre it, 
that this is not for members of the Forest Service to reply to and Nos. 10G and 108 
bear on communications, which we continually try to improve within budget limitations. 

With regard to question No. 107, it is usually practicablo to concentrate special kinds of 
trees in limited areas, provided the soil is good. In questions of Indian forestry, itis so often 
lost sight of that the only lands left to the department are of such a character that nobody has 
thought it worthwhile cultivating them. Frequently, the land is barren rock. On such 
lands, unless the tree referred to is of naturally a gregarious habit, it is useless trying to grow 
it gregariously. But giving the ‘certainty of a permanent demand for a timber, and that that 
timber will pay a better price than some other that is already on the ground, there is no doubt 
that the Forest Department can do a great deal moie than has been done in the past in increas- 
ing its number's. Forest officers, in my opinion, too often pay attention to one or two trees 
only to the entire exclusion of other valuable trees on the ground which ought to be encouraged 
and favoured. 


Pioneer factories. 


Drag manufacture. 


Of industries proper I have no experience ; having been merely concerned with a few raw 
products for industries, and in their connection I have already submitted a brief note through 
the Secretary of the Revenue Department which, so far as it is considered relevant to the 
enquiries in hand, will no doubt have been, or will be, communicated to you. 

\ 

Surrey for indue- Qs. 7 and 25 So far as forest and agricultural surveys are concerned, it appears 

trial purposes- to me more impurtant to press to a conclusion the results already obtained. Not having 
been in contact with research institutions now for several years, or even with the publica- 
tions of the agricultural research stations, I am not in a position to give an opinion of what 
has recently been done ; but it used to appear to me that products were taken up, reported on, 
perhaps well reported on, more than once, and then no more was heard of them. This seems to 
point to the desirability of pioneer factories which will actually place on the market finished 
products manufactured from raw products already reported upon. _ 

Such a pioneer factory should be in itself a demonstration factory for those branohes of 
industry concerned. In making these remarks I have in mind especially the question of fibres 
alluded to in my note to Government above quoted. 

The case of drugs seems a more difficult one. Government has already manufactured 
opium and quinine, and with the exception of nux vomica and one or two other cultiva- 
ted plants, of which it is known very large quantities are consumed, it would require a 
pharmaceutical chemist to say whether there is sufficient demand to make a general factory for 
Indian drugs profitable. Apart from the drugs of the British Pharmacopoeia, however, there 
are very numerous indigenous products used in"- Indian medicine. In K. M. Nadkarni’s 
'Indian Drugs ’ some 41)0 are described (including of course many already in this British 
Pharmacopoeia and also minerals). In (he ‘Materia Medica of the Hindus 1 ’ by.V. C. Datt, 
about 190 plants alone are dealt with, many of them quite common weeds. It is probable that 
although many would be found quite worthless and many others already replaced by superior 
drugs, yet with improved methods of manufacture by expert chemists, a number of others might 
be found to be worth introduction into European medicine. 

Statistics. Q*. 82 to S4. — The difficulties pointed out in my note alluded to regarding the want 

Commercial Intelli- of knowledge of what raw products are especially required by the trade and regarding trade 
a names are perhaps merely personal, from ignorance of where such information can be found. 
The publications alluded to in questions 82 to 84 are not seen by me, but 1 noticed a similar 
difficulty regarding nomenclature raised in the Pioneer not very long ago. The first 
difficulty, if it really exists, is probably a matter that could be easily dealt with by the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. The question of trade names is international, 
but although it might not therefore be possible to lay down that particular products must 
bear particular names, a Board of Industries (or whatever organization is decided upon) could 
insist on Indian products being known by specified names and issue lists showing as far as 
possible the corresponding trade and scientific names of all raw products imported’into India. 

(Mr. Haines did not give oral evidence.) 
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Witness No. 50. 

JIY jton White -MT- J QIIK White , 1 Messrs, Christie, White fy Co., Merchants and Managing Agents, Calcutta, 

W kitten Evidence- 

Tcelh! opmorit of oil ‘ I consider that the oil-pressing industry of India is capable of considerable expansion, 

^ r ° ln! ’’ and that there is a great future for this industry. I have had a little experience in oil press- 

ing, inasmuch as I have assisted in establishing an oil mill in Dehri-on-Sone, Shahabad 
District.. Results of the working of this mill so far have not come up to expectations, due 
t° the difficulty experienced by the owners in competing with jail made oil. 
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Yon could not arrange for the minimum number of bales ? — No, there we wanted a little 
slackness in business. If they had sai “ You can take any amount you like,” probably it 
would have gone on very well. 

Did you find that they charged very large profits, because one finds as a rule that when a 
mill is compelled to sell through an agent, he charges very small profits. Did you find mill 
agents of that type charging very large profits ? — Wo took the yarn in Ranohi from the 
Empress Mill. 

How muoh was the charge ? — I do not know, about half pice or one pice. 

About purchasing brass sheets, is it not the case tint tho price of brass sheets before the 
war used to fluctuate violently ? — Yes. 

Was this not especially tho case with brass and copper sheets ? — These people generally 
buy old things from Mar varies. 

That is a different class of workers. — They generally buy old utensils. 

I am speaking about the men who hammer. One kind of man casts brass vessels and the 
other hammers them out ? — In some parts of this province there are such people, but here 
they all cast. 

Does the price of that old mal fluctuate much ? — I have not studied it. 

In any of your weaving societies do you get one or two weavers who can keep very simple 
accounts ? — Yes, in fact in this provinco in almost all our societies we have literate men. 

I would like to pursue this point a little further, about the allocation of functions 
between the Director of Industries and the ttegistrar. Do you consider that if you divided the 
work into business and technical questions that that is exhaustive ; is thero anything elsu 
left ? — I do not think there is anything else : that would include nil the financing, etc. 

Of courso the technical side would relate to the purchase of yarn, advice about crude 
implements, and also 1 understood you to say that you had inspectors in yoor agricultural 
societies who are employed by the societies ? — Employed by the Central Ranks. 

Do you have any of those inspectors who, for instance, have had a training in agriculture ? 
— Up to this time we have not. 

Or a training iu industrial questions ?— No. 

You have not asked the Director of Agriculture to train these men and control them from 
the technical point ? — No. 


Witness No. 49. 

Me. II. H. Haines, F. C. n., F.L.S., Conservator of Forcsh, Bihar anil Orissn. 

Whitten Evidence. 

In no trade or other journal that I know of, is there any information available as to what jy ; , _g- jj- pj al - nc , 
raw forest products there is a special or comparative demand for. One might indirect! // 
gather demand from careful rcrutiny of prices, but Forest officers have not time for that. 

In some cases, of course, we can tell the demand from the prices offered, as, for instance, our 
cutch coupes. Cutcli is a tanning material and we have several other tanning materials, and 
if I want to know which are especially wanted, I look at quotations for them and find, e.g., 

"Cutch (basket) market for which quoted 'Rangoon’ Rs. 35 to Rs. 38 per cwt. ; myrobalans, 

Indian, market for which quoted ‘ Calcutta ’ Rs. 1-1 0-0 to Rs. 2-14-0 per maund," and I am just 
as wise as I was before as to whether cutcli or myrobalans are in great demand. Then we 
have sonari bark in demand in Orissa. There is no quotation whatever for this. Now the 
collection of sonari bark (as I have just remarked on another case) involves the destruction of 
the tree, and the timber of tbe tree is valuable, but I can find no data to decide whether it will 
pay us to grow the tiec for its timber or for its bark or (not knowing whether the wood is 
Icrgelv used) at all, i.e., whether there would be a large demand for it if supplies were 
available and whether it would pay to grow regular plan' ation of it which must necessarily 
exclude some other raw product. The mere quotation of incommensurable prices will not help. 

We want plain statements by tbe traders concerned of whether they could take large quantities 
of products if grown, and of several different products used for the same general purpose 
which they would p'efer to have. Among tanning materials some give one kind of tan and 
others a tan of different character, and they often have to be combined, but if I wanted to 
know whioli particular products were in defect, I believe J could not do so. 

Another difficulty is trade names. They arc often ineomprelienrible to an ordinary 
individual and the scientific names are, I suppose, similarly incomprehensible to the traders. 

We want to bring the two togethor. Take the case of myrobalans. They probably are the 
fruits of terminalia cbobula, but ho\y do * Indian myrobalans ’ differ from ' Bengal myrobalans ’ . 
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WITNESS No. 51. . > 

Mn. J. Henry, Cane Manager, Darbhanga Sugar Co., Lid., Lohat Pandatil 

P. 0., Li/iar. 

Written Evidence. 

I do rot think the large central millB, which are now being started throughout the 
prov'ice, rcqitiro any active help from Government in technical, financial, or business matters,; 
bnt it might bo beneficial if nil officials were informed that 1 lie Government consider such 
enterprises tend towards the good of the country. A case in point, is the circular issued nbout. 
a year ago, by the .Registrar of Co-operative Credit Societies, to Central Banks, and Unions, 
calling on them to warn the members of village societies not to take advances from the large 
sugar companies. In many cases the Chairman of the local Central Bank is the Subdivisions! 
Officer, and as tho ordinary mivat docs not distinguish between his two capacities, the story 
goes round that there is a Government order against dealing With the sugar company. I know 
of a case where something of this natuic has happened, and have torresponded with the 
Registrar, on the subject. 

Communications. — The whole success of a company such ns ours depends on getting the 
cane to the mill, rapidly and inexpensively. I think a good deal can be done in the way of “ 
laying down light railways and tramways, and the Bengal and North-Western Railway 
will possibly find it jay to extend their system in the east of this district. The District 
and Local Boards have always been ready to assist in this matter, bnt thero is no fixed policy. 
At present, they think it their duty to charge a rental for tho use of tho roads for light 
lines. The annual Hooding of this Subdivision, for the last three years, has considerably 
damaged tho cart roads, and more esjwcially those country “ duggas ”, which are not kept up 
by the public funds, but which are very important to tho raivat. The Mndhubani Local Board, 
has been considering the question of spending money on such cart, tracks, which arc outside 
their charge, as at present understood. It would he of the greatest benefit to what may be- 
called the back-block raiyat, if this policy is carried out, not only from a sugar point of 
view, hut for all his produce. 

1 know the whole question of tho floods and their cause and prevention is having the- 
closest attention of the district officials. The direct damage to cane has of course been serious 
in places. ' 

Technical supervision. — The manager of this mill informs rne that there is a very great 
difficulty in filling such specialized posts, ns " pansmen ", if a vacancy occurs. Good class 
men of sound education arc wanted. A suitable man, with proper training, would earn about 
Rs. 150 a month, in time, or even more. The men would have to learn by working in 
a well-run sugar works, after n sound general technical training. 

Oral Evidence, 21st Novemiikr 191G. 

President. — Have you been long connected with the sugar industry ? — I was an indigo- 
planter before, but I have actually gone entirely into sugarcane for the last ono year and a half. 

I suppose that most of tho men who have taken np sugar were previously indigo 
planters ? — Most of them, — almost entirely, I should say. 

Had you any special technical training before you turned from indigo to sugar ? — No 
my on n post is merely arranging for nnd supplying canes to tlic mills. 1 have nothing to do- 
•with the work inside the mill. 

Can you tell us what proportion of those engaged in the sugar industry here have had any 
kind of technical training at all ? — I should Eay that as a rule the cane branch, that is the 
arrangement for and supply of cane, is mostly in the hands of plnnters and the work inside tho 
mills is mostly controlled by engineers and technical sugar men. 

You are speaking with general knowledge ? — Yes. I have visited various mills and I 
lruow what happens there.. The engineer is subordinate to the mill manager and his branch is 
entirely to look after the maohinery ; and the [manager who is the sugar. maker, controls tho- 
chemical and specialist branch as regards sugar. 

. Mr.C.L.Iow. — Ido not understand what the relations bef ween the planters and the- 
cane mills are? — They vary considerably. In my own case I cannot bo called a planter. - I 
am merely the cane manager of this company. Wo simply buy cano from the raiyat. In other 
cases other men would be better able to give an opinion. Indigo, managers control certain 
areas and supply tho central factories, and a great deal is dono through the managers of tho 
indigo concerns and not direct with the raiyat. I would rather leave that point to the other 
men who arc coming to give their evidence. 

Indigo planters pnt money into these factories ? — In a great many places they have been, 
raised on the site of indigo factories or alongside of indigo factories in many eases. In one or - 
two cases indigo factories have been broken down and sugar factories put up, and tho original 
proprietor of tho indigo factory either holds shares in, or is otherwise connected with, the new - ' 
sugar factory. 

You allude to the question of communications. Yon think that tramway and light rail*- 
trays for supply of cane to tho factory would serve yonr purpose ?— -I think so. 

8 » 
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The question regarding jail industries and competition with private enterprise seems to Jful competition, 
"■have a direct bearing on this particular industry. -In Calcutta sufficient pure oil seems to be 
•'manufactured in jails to meet the demand, to the exclusion of oil of equal quality of privately- 
-owned mills. Attempts to place in the Calcutta market the out-put of the oil mill above 
referred to, met with no success, as : users purchase their requirements from jails.- "With the 

• "markets of big cities like Calcutta closed to private enterprise due to jail competition, and 
with the present limited demand foresport, the outlook for the industry at present is certainly 
none too bright, but there ‘ is no reason why with a return to normal conditions and a little 

-‘-assistance from Government referred to below, the industry should not be in a healthy 

• condition. 

, . It seems to me that there is room for trade representatives to represent this particular Trade represenia- 
'Inditm industry in Great Britain, the Colonies and other countries. I understand that before tiTes * 

-the war, shiploads of seeds were exported to'Germany to be converted into oil there, and while 
■-the seeds were allowed into German ports free of duty, there was a heavy import duty on the 
finished product. The industry was, therefore, lost to India, while Great Britain derived no 
benefit. Were Government to assist, and appoint trade representatives operating in Great 
Britain, tbe Colonies and other countries, through the medium of sales agencies or commercial 
- emporia in India, l am of opinion that it would give a great impetus to the industry generally 
which would he reserved to India. In my opinion the chief qualification of the represen- 
tative should be that he has a thorough knowledge with practical experience of the business 
be represents. Trade agencies might also be established in other provinces to represent the 
■ industry there. 

With more scientific methods of' agriculture, in the sugar industry for example, an outlet 
■’would be found for a big percentage of the oil cake for fertilizing purposes. 

There arc extensive deposits of China clay (kaolin) in many parts of India, the develop- Dqre’opnij-ntjirf^ 

..merit of which is retarded by preventive causes ; one of these causes is lack of transport BD - . 

.facilities. Until, and unless there is a chalice of improving methods of transport, this industry 

•.is not likely to he extensively developed, as, with existing transport charges between the 

• deposits and the nearest railway line, kaolin can, in normal times, be shipped to Calcutta at a 
price which leaves little or no margin of profit on the working of the local article. Due to the 
•war and present high rates of steamer freights, the'price of imported kaolin is very high, some- 
times as high as Rs. 60 to Rs. 7 0 per ton, arfi for this reason the mining of kaolin has 
recently been attempted in India on a very modest scale. Given reasonable transport facilities 
•either, in the shape of railway extensions, or even facilities for motor transport by road, it seems 
that therif is a great future for this industry in India. 

The imports of kaolin into India are very great. The paper mills of Tittaghur, Kanki- 
marah and Raneegunge alone, I understand, use about 50,000 tons of kaolin yearly. There is 
-also a demand for it, for soap-making and tanning, while in Bombay the demand for kaolin 
Tor sizing calico is enormous. With china clay available at a reasonable price, a demand would 
■undoubtedly ari-:e for it in the manufacture of chinaware in India. That the local article is 
good is beyond doubt, as the following analysis will show. 

i There are known deposits of kaolin iu the Manbhum and Bankura districts which, with 
.reasonable transport facilities, could he developed largely. In Manbhrim, among other villages, 

.Kridiara contains kaolin, while in Bankura District it is known to be contained in many 
•villages in the Bhelaidaba zemindari, ( 


Analysis of washed haolin (rhillips Engineering Chemistry) by Dr. Miller. 
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(The rest of the written evidence of Mr. ’White is confidential. He did not give oral evidence.) 
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You liave no control beyond the particular crop which yon buy ? — Wo have no 
control over beyoild what is actually planted in the ground. 

What proportion of the valuo of the crop do you give as advance ?~1 should say about 
30 to 40 por cent. We pay on the raauuds of cane brought week by week. Tho cash i s 
paid at tho end of evory week and no distinction is made. If the man has taken an ad- 
vance wo deduct the advance and pay tho balance but if he has taken no advance tho full 
price is paid to him. 

Ilon'blc Sir It. N. Mooherjcc . — Is tin's industry paying ?— I think it is paying at tho 
present prices. 

Do you always realize the advances ? — Last year was the first year when largo advances 
were made, and something Uko Its. SO are outstanding out of a considcrahlo number of 
thousands. I can say that practically all has been realized. 

The advantage of giving advances is 'that the mm cannot go and soil his cane to any- 
body el 60 ? — Yes. The chief advantage i* that I know where the cano is coming from. I 
know how many waggons will come for mo. 

There is no iastanco that you can point out in which you mado an advance to a 
certain man and he did not supply you cane ? — Generally, I do not think it has happened on 
any large scale. 

Dr. D. IlopHnson . — You bay the whole crop of any particular cultivator? — The man 
mentions the survey number and tho extent of his field, and the bond is made out in this 
form, that ho is paid in advance and all the cane grown in that plot is sold to the company 
and should be delivered when ripo to the company. 

You fix a price ?-r-If wo do not give a fair price they would simply crush the cano 
in tho mills. Wc hat* no doubt a legal remedy, hut it is impossible to enforce it in 
practice. Last year the price was raised from 5 to 5J annas because the prico of gur went up. 

I suppose the price is more or less arranged between the different factories ? — Yes. 

There is an understanding botween tho factories to arrange the price ?— Thoro is an 
understanding between ourselves and our neighbours. The price wc have to pay is fired 
entirely with reference to the local prioo of gnr. Wcfixit nt a point so that the man may 
not leave us. 

Is the price fixed before the advance is made ? — Wc cannot fix the prico in advance. All our 
bonds arc made oat nominally at four annas, but wc havo never paid less thnn 5 or 5 4 annas. 
We never hope to -get tho cane for four annas. 

Do you think that tho raiynt recognized that it pays him Letter to sell you the cane ? — 
Undoubtedly. Por instance, 1 give an advance in a certain subdivision and in the follow- 
ing year the oanc area doubled. 

I understand that tho oultivator can make gur and so ensure that ho gets tho proper 
value for his cane ? Yes. — It is tho alternative job. If lie considers the price unsatisfactory 
we won't got cane. 

Mr. A. Chatlerton. — I understand that yon consider yourselves to be vory much in 
tho hands of the raiyats ? — Very much. Tho cano is grown in about one-third of tho high 
land. There is practically no irrigation to this laud. Tho cano is planted in tho beginning 
of February and the orushing commences in the beginning ;o£ December. The crop takes 
about ten to thirteen months. 

Can you tell me about, the cost of cultivation ? — It is a 'fairly expensive crop. Wo 
.must write , off ton per cent for seed. I should say roughly Its. 5 per bigha. About l’S 
bighas make an acre. 

I want to know the total cost from the beginning to end, including the rental the raiyat 
pays for the land? — Somewhere between Its. 15 to 20 an acre. 

You aro making these advances to facilitate tho extension of cane growing ? — Yes. 

Do they use manure ? — They may take a little of the house ashes. 

If they did manure they would get a very much better crop ? — Yes. I fear tho advances 
we pay do not go for manuring. 

What time of the year docs he pay rent ? — Tho biggest call (is probably in November. 

That is about the time ho gets full payment ? — Yes. 

Does the man grow cano again on the same land ? — Vbu cannot grow cane in the same 
land successively because it overlaps. , 1 1 ' i ’ 1 1 < • 

r » * * * i 

The raiyat in one year grows oano but in tho next year on the samo land ho raises 
other crops ? — He grows ’maize, cto. If he has to grow cane tho cultivation his to bo done 
in December 'while the old cano is still standing. 1 - • • r ' • 

Does the cultivation shift from villago to village? — Certain villages seem to havo a large 
amount of cane 'handed down. 'One villago is a cano villago and the other is not a cane 
village, probably for no particular reason, ' 1 1 1 < < 1 1 ’ . e • i 

In the matter of getting facilities for transport, a certain village this year may have * 
-thousand acres’ 6f cane, and next year it may havo no cano at all ? — I do not think it is so. 

I think the lands come into cane by rotation in each • cane*village. - . , - - > 
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The factory is usually on the main line ? — Some are and some are not. 

You think that if light railways or tramways were laid which would serve the 
factories and also carry the other produce of the raiyats that would Warrant your asking for the 
help of the Distriot Board ? — Yes. Personally I have laid down a line of about five miles. 
That goes up to a point which puts it eight or nine miles from any railway. If there was a 
line connecting it with the railway, it would enable theraiyat to bring all his produce, say 
ni'ee, etc. 

Did you address the Kailway on the subject of their extending the line ? — I had informal 
discussions. They seem to think that they have no money for anything now. I do not think 
they would build light railways merely as an extension of their own line. 

If it were a case 'of light tramways the only organization would be the District Board ? — 

Yes. 

Hon’ble Pandit 31. 31. Malaviya.—ls it your experience that raiyats who have not taken 
advances from the company come as cheerfully to serve the company as those who have taken 
advances ? — It is only in the last two years that we have had to give advances on any soile. 

Have yon had any occasion to purchase also from those who have not received advances- 
from you ? — It is getting more rare every year. As the advances become publicly known 
they are more anxious to get advances. But we actually get about 25 ‘per cent of cane 
without advances. 

Do tlio supplies of that 25 per cent come to you a9 cheerfully as those who have- 
taken advances ? — There is no question of cheerfulness. 

I mean, willingly ? — They must come willingly or not at all. We Lave no conti ol over 
them. They must come of their own accord or not at all. We have no zemindari or other 
control of any kmd. 

But you do not find any difficulty in getting them to come ? They come to you entirely 
of their own will ? — Yes ; a certain number. There is such a demand for advances that there 
are few Left without advances Last year was the first year we gave advances on a large scale. 

Before last year you purchased cane from those raiyats who were under no obligation to 
you, who had not taken advances ? — The circumstances were different. Up to last year this 
mill was close to here. Last year it was moved to the place where they grew cane. Another 
mill has been placed close to us, about ten miles from us and they started giving advances 
on a big scale and we had to follow suit. We do not bind the raiyat in advance in any way. 

Is there any difference in the price paid to those to whom advances were made and to- 
those to whom they were not made ? — None whatever. There is a fixed price for everybody. 

Before two years where did you use to get all your sugarcane from ? — A large percentage of 
sugarcane came from Darbhanga District. * 

Was that grown by your company? — We simply purchase cane for cash. We merely 
give a portion of the advance as part price without interest. 

For how many years did this company work at Ottar, before it was removed two years 
ago? — They started buying in 1906 or 1907. 

And even during the years it existed at Ottar so far as you are aware, you had no diffi- 
culty in buying cane from cultivators who were under no obligation to you ? — They got a 
certain amount of cane. I cannot say they always got all they would have liked to have. 

You did not hear of any great difficulty in obtaining cane under that system ’ — No. 
The system of advances arose from the demand of the raiyat and not from our desire to give them. 

You would not have started the system of advances but for the other company ? — No. 

- You will be glad to get rid of this system so far as you are concerned ? — -If we fill our 
mills without advances we shall he prepared to. I won't say that that company was the 
direct cause ; many other causes also led up to it. 

Jt was an important determining factor ? — Yes. 

Apart from that, don't you think that the persons who take advances are placed in a dis- 
advantageous position? — All our bonds state that we are to'payfortbe cane at four annas- 
hut we never pay less than 5 or 5 J annas, although in the bond the rate is only four annas. 

So far as you are aware, is that the practice in other factories also ? — I could not say. 

You say that you find great difficulty in filling such specialized posts as pansmen. Where 
do you get your men from at present ? — I think our men are from Bengal. They are, Indians. 

What education have they generally received ? — No particular education or training. 
I think-they merely picked up their knowledge when the company was fiist formed at Oltar. 

Do you agree that if they had had special training they would be more .useful? — They 
•would be more intelligent. In that note I merely report the views of my manager. 

Have you made representations ah opt the roads to the Distriot Boards ?— >The Local 
Boards are helping us, but they have not any fixed policy. They are (j very much inclined to 
jjelp us, but they think they might he going out of their rights if they put down a line. 

Eon’ lie Sir F. PI. Stewart . — Has ■ your company any land on which to grow eane ? — 
Our company has no land on which to grow cane, but we buy cane. .. . - 
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Witness No. 52 , 

Mr. George Rainy Macdonald, Manager , Farah Factory, G/iamparan. 
Written evidence. 


Central sugar factories were started in Bihar on the decline of the indigo industry. At 
present there arc about ten working and probably more would be put up if ccitain difhculties 
were removed. The chief onc3 that occur to me aro : — 

(1) Factory areas. — In Japan and, 1 rather think, in Java, areas for growing and 'pur- 
chasing cane are apportioned to individual factories, bo as to prevent interloping and its conse- 
quent evils. This is, 1 think, very necessary so ns to give confidence to capital. The principle 
of restricted areas or d chols is thoroughly understood in regard to indigo. Almost invariably 
neighbouring factories have boundaries and sometimes the boundaries are embodied in bonds 
with penalties for encroachments. Once boundaries are mndc they arc strictly adhered to. It 
is only in this way that indigo planters have been nblo to conduct their business amicably for 
all these years. Something of the same kind is required in regard to sugar. It is much 
more difficult to arrange areas for sugar than for indigo, ns a larger area is generally required 
for sugar than for indigo. In Bihar tho places whoro central factories have been established 
may be divided into three classes : — 

(t) Where the old indigo area or dclint is sufficient. That is a simple case and tho 
owner of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing canes 
from there. 

(&) Places depending for cane supplies partly from their own estate and partly from 
tho surrounding country where there arc no indigo d chut a. Such places should 
have, not only their indigo dchats secured, hut nlso sufficient country to provide 
cane for their mill. • . 

(e) Places depending partly' on cane grown in their own dehat and partly on cane 
from surrounding indigo factories having well-defined boundaries. In Fuch- 
caseB the sugar factory should bo secured in its own boundary and tho neigh- 
bouring factories in theirs. The sugar factory would need to come to some 
agreement with its neighbours before it could take cane from their dchats. 

To arrange and enforce areas some authority' would need to bo created. In other countries 
I believe it lies with a sugar bureau and no factory can be started without tho sanction of the 
sugar bureau. 

(2) Facilities for the acquisition of lands. — In Java, I believe, facilities are given for 
acquiring lands in blocks. This might be difiioutl in India, but if ituy way could be devised 
it would he a great boon. It is well understood that cine cannot he properly supervised 
where it is in small patches. This is particularly the case as regards mauuring and irrigation 
and also for guarding against theft and damage by wild animals such as pigs, etc. 

(3) Facilities for expansion. — When cane is hi scattered blocks light railways arc very 
necessary. In my own ease I am told by my neighbours that if I put down a railway 10 — 12 
miles long, I would get largo supplies of cane Such a railway would probably result in the" 
putting up of a jute mill and a great impetus would be given to trade generally. In fact it 
would open up a large traet of country at present unserved, -It would be a heavy 
business to put up such a railway for cane alone, hut with other industries in 
prospect it would be a good proposition. In a case of this kind, which would be for tho 
public good, interest might bo guarantee.!. In addition to railways, facilities might 
be given for obtaining capital for other purposes when required, but in such cases I would only 
be inolined to give it to bond fide’ growers of cane on their giving security. Otherwise it 
would probably be taken advantage of by machinery jobbers and. people of that class. 

(!) Protection. — Tho sugar industry on the central factory system is still in its infancy 
•and we have still a great deal to learn as to the best kinds of cane to grow and the best ways 
of growing them. The Sugar Committee of the Board of, Agriculture of India recommended 
that a sugar station should ,bo established north of the Ganges. I think this .is very 
necessary. Till Indian canes give us better field and mill yetnrps we cannot compete with 
(say) Java, but as I said, I think, we have a great deal to learn, audthat in time wo might bo 
able to hold our own. Meantime I think we should get a certain amount of protection against 
prices falling to pre-war rates. At the prices then ruling Indian central faotorics were 
scarcely able to make both ends, meet. An import duty of (say) 25 per cent instead of the 
present one of 1 0 per cent would, I think, meet tho case. 

I have never manufactured saltpetre : but 1 have a good deal to do with the letting 
cf saltpetre di/is or the places where crude saltpetre is made. In this nay I come in contact 
a good deal with the Nunias, the caste who malic crude saltpetre. 

The manufacture of saltpetre is at present ia 'two distinct stages 
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How long do these mills work, for three or four months ? — Yes. Till towards the end 
of March. 

And then they are shut down ? — We personally shut down the mill last rear, but we may 
■have w ork this year. I cannot say. 

You say that a pausinan can get Its. 150 ? — Our pansman does not get it. It is the 
pay for the working season. 

What becomes of the staff of these mills ? — It is a large staff engaged in the season and 
you work day and night ? — Yes. 

What becomes of these people ? — Wo keep all the siaff. 

IJow far do^jfjpay yon to bring canes by cait? — I dislike cane being brought more than 

five or six miles bp.cotiltry carts. Cane cutting takes all the day, became si ripping the cane 

takes a long timcl- 4f *V 

What do they, do with this trash ?- t -They take it home and use it for fuel, and the 1° 
leaf is used to feed the cattlL We get one train every day. In the evening the waggons are 
collected ahd the train arrives at the mill next morning, and each of the weighment stations 
is a payment centre for the raiyat. We simply pay the raiyats on the maund. 

At different times of the season the value of , the cane differs very much in sugar con- 
tents ?• — -In the beginning of the season the extraction is never so good. It is good at the 
Cnd of January. 

Do yon pay at the same rate for the cane at different times of the season ? — Yes. Subject 
to any market value changes. \ 

Can you tell mo what is the percentage of land under canc cultivation to the total amount 
of cultivated land ? — I should say one-third of the high land is under cane cultivation. It 
varies enormously. 

President . — What percentage of the are.* growing sugarcane supp.ics cane to the factory ? — 
I cannot say. 

About one-half ? — It is possible. More than one-half in our case. 

Are there enough gur-makinginstallations to enable a raiyat to find a competing market ? — 
Hundreds of mills were working last year. 

In case the raiyat was not satisfied with your price would he go to the gur maker Yes. 

Could you make advances to the raiyat in the form of fertilizer instead of cash ? — Tie 
would not take it. He is intensely conservative and ignorant. 

Wliat is, roughly, the average produce of sugarcane per acre ? — What do you call a good 

- crop in this district ? — About twelve tons of sugarcane would be a fairly good normal crop. 

Hon’ Me Pandit H. M. Malariya . — Can you tell us shortly what phases your company" 

- passed through before it came into existence as the present company? — It was originally 
started as the “ Indian Development, limited/'’ For some financial reasons it did not 
pay' and the company was mortgaged and bought in by the mortgagees. The Ottar Mill was 
afterwards transferred to the Fandaul district as Daibhanga Sugar Company, Limited. 

Before it became the Darbhanga Sugar Company, Limited, how many limes did it change 
hands ? — It changed hands once before and once to Darbhanga Sugar Company. 

Is this not one of the largest companies in Bihar ? — I think it has the largest mill. 

* It has invested a large amount of capital also ? — I could not say. 

I have been told that eighty lakhs has been invested ; could you give me any idea of 
the capital invested ? — Eight lakhs is absurdly above the capital. I am not qnite sure whe- 
ther I am at liberty to tell you the capital. 

Have you got a form of the agreement for advances ? — Yes. 

Have you any objection to sending ns a copy of it ? — None whatever, (a copy was 
subsequently sent by witness) . 

Could you also give us a copy of the agreement with the Kyam factory about the bonn- 

■ daries ? — I think I'couTd get thar. I shall write to the agents at Calcutta. 

My whole object is to eee how the matter is arranged ? — The agreement merely 
mtmtions that the liyam factory shall not buy east oe certain boundaries and we shall not 
buy west of certain boundaries ; and hefoie any questions of price or any grave_ matters are 
decided upon by cither of the companies, it shall consult the other company. 

It is entirely a Voluntary arrangement ? — Any one with a sense of honour would not go 
back upon that. 

Is any period fixed for wEich this agreement is to run ?— No. 

Uon’ble Sir F. II. Stewart . — Your relations with the raiyats are quite good ? — I have 
<■ • nothing to complain of. I have had no friction. 

They regard what you are doing as beneficial to them ? — Yes. We have never had the 
least friction uith them of any kind. Our whole aim is to avoid friction. 

— ' 97i ’ 
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I want to know wnetlicr, ns tlic lcsult of their research work, you can definitely say that 
you arc using an improved type of c me ?— I Lnnnot c ay so Tito most likely cane to suit us is 
J33. 

That lias not been definitely proved 9 — No 

Supposing that you proved Hint enne to bo suitable, would it be easy to introdueelflie raiyat' 
to it mid get lnm to grow that kind of eane ?— When a thing is proved to be a good thing, the 
raiyats will take it up Thev are slots to take it up, but when it is nctually certain that it is 
i good thing, I ftud that they do take it up But they want a long time, and they want to 
be absolutely sure of their ground 

Docs it not seem oho that most people m districts nre rather slow in applying results 
obtained at Pusa ? J 33 bas been known for a long time ?— There is no gieat supply of seeds. 
Wo were last year unable to get any seed 5 

You tell us that “in Java facilities ire given 'for ncquinng land in Weeks, etc ” 
Where did you get v our inform ltion from about Java? — 1 rom Professor Geerlig’s book and 
also from a Java plnntei 

TI hat kmd of literature g< nerallv do you people consult in order to keep vourselves up to 
date , do vou take tlie “ International Sug lr Guide ” 9 — Yes and p vmplilets from bureaus If 
there are special pamphlets we get them The American pamphlet® by Stubbs are very good. 

I understand yotibavo no Association of sugar producers or sugar manufactniers ? — No, 
we have not, except as a branch of (lie Bilnr Indigo Planters' Association 

And consequently you have not so far made any organ zed effort to employ your own 
scientific staff for experimental work 9 — No 

When you take up an area Ibnt has peculiar features, would it not pav you to do so 9 — 

I think it would At the present moment tliero nro comparntivelv few of ns It is only 
in the last three or fom years that centra! factories have increased 

Are you definitely of opinion tli it sugai cane growing m this dtv ision is an industry that 
will increase very largely ? — I think it would 

Is it an industry in which some public authority, edlier the Government or an association 
of sugar people would bo pistificd in lay mg out considerable sinus of money m oxicrnnental 
work ? — I think tlio prospects would ceitmnlv warrant it The pa®t Tesults warnnt it 

Mr C ] Lov — Inregirdto these thick canes, such as Mauritius, do they give vou 
a notably luggci yield 9 — Ye® but it ill depends onthclind of minure Undoubtedly with 
thoroigli cultivation and good manure it would give a heavier yield, buf whether these canes 
will suit the climate here is not proved 

Have vou vvoikcd these thicker caues on a commercial scale 9 — Yes 

TV bit yield hive you got ? — Up to 30 tons. Hint is not on what yon would call a veryr 
large fca^, say 10 or 15 acics 

Do you find that the yield cf sugar is in satisfactory proportion to tlie weight of the cane?" 
Yes, fiom tbo c c big canes you will get an extraction of sugar amounting to 12 per c. ri 

Have you given out any of these seeds to nnv raivafs at all ? — Yes, I have, but they did 
not talc to it I hey would not put the labour into it It requires heavy manuring ( aml 
much labour 

TV hat sy stem aie y ou adopting 9 — The trench sy stem, 2 ft G m centres (2ft G in french 
and 2ft (> in banks ) 2ft by 2ft is also very good for big canes 

I ou could not get the ran ats to copy that practice from you ? — So iar they hav e not , they 
may m time 

Do yon think that a propcily organized Agricultural Department would have a greater 
chance of succeeding than vou would, in getting the raiyat to adopt it? — A great deal is done 
Z>y eb]ect-les=ons TV hen the raiyat sees that crop pays and is net very liable to dnease, he will 
take to it It is a matter cf giving him nn object-lesson 

Aie you troubled by pig ? — Yos, a good deal 

Have you tncd any foim of wire fencing? — In a neighbouring factoiy r they have I have 
not got it myself 

Did it give satisfactory results ? — l'e= 

Would it keep out jackals 9 — I could not answer you that exactly, but T don’t think it 
wrould , it is a big mesh 

Do you think it would be of any assistance to a raiyat to giv e him facilities of that sort? 

They giow very small plots, c o that expenses would be prohibitive 
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1 The manufacture of crude sn’lpelre on " dihs ” — All Numassay that were it not for the 
restrictions as to making silt they could get a higher extraction o£ saltpetre and make a 
“better quality This would he a great advantage to them as tney would get more saltpetre 
for practicqjlv the same amount of labour and get a better price for higher quality Nunias 
-are a lnrd-w orking body of people All facilities should he given to them to carry on their 
work to tho best advantage This is not the ease at present and, as thev can hardly make 
a living out of tho manufacture of crude saltpetre, they are taking to other kinds of work 

2 The idling of crude tnUpclrc to refineries — These place, are generally run by other 
-casks The Nunin is quite cap lble of running them but generally he is a poor man and 
lias not the capital If instead of salt lestiictions, a tav were put on refined saltpetre, lam 
told it would he very populirand that tho out-put would at once increas as the Nunias, m 
addition to ipeking a better thing out of crude saltpetre, would take to lefining also, as pro- 
bably they would then be able to raise capital 

People are rather dry of the mdustiy on account of previous failures, butlcannit 
help thinking sueli must have been due to avoidable causes A great proportion of the 
oil seeds of tho country aie exported I am informed that the great difhculty is to get 
a market for the oil Oil-cake is about the best manure There is a market for cane, potatoes, 
etc , but it is difiicult to get enough of tho oil It is a great loss to the country that the 
greater part of tho oil seeds is exported 

We arc told tint Bihar lands are very deficient m phosphates and yet large quantities 
-of bones are annually exported from tins ootmfc-y' So far as I know, no superphosphate 
factory exists in India I believe tho manufacture presents no great difficulty If it pays to 
export the raw materials and import the manufactured article, surely it would pay to 
manufacture on the spot 

In regard to both tho above industries, I would respectfully submit thit tho Commis- 
sion could give great help by collect. ng and publishing information and having some 
-research work done Probably pioneer factories would be the best way of arriving at and. 
demonstrating the advantages and disadvantages of these industries. 

Oku Eytdentce — 21st Nov fmoek 191G 

President — Conhl iou tell us roughly what experience in sugar yon have had ? — I have 
been in charge of, i e , look ng after sugar factory s for the last ten years, i c , since 1907 

And previous to that you were m indigo F — Yes ,, 

Have you been mohaigo of sugarcane growing 7 — Ye=, I am not in charge of the manu- 
f iclur ug part of it 

You have not had any special scientific training in regard to it 7 — No, of course I have » 
general, but not a special training. 

Have you had much as,istance fromPusa? — No, I cannot say we have We have not 
asked them for anything as vve know thero was no special Cane Department We buy their 
•surplus cane, that is all we have had to do with Pusa 

What abcut seed ? — We have not had any seed from Pusa 

To what extent have you been able to take advantage of their experimental research work 
an improving the quality of the cane ? — I cannot say that vve have had any improvements from 
"Pusa We have had help from other sources , for instance, Mr Clarke of the United Provinces 
has been down, and Mr Somers Taylor from Bhagalpur They are chiefly concerned with 
sugar There is not much sugar work dono in Pusa There is no regulai expert there 

Have these two officers been in direct association with you?— They have just cone down 
and visited the place, and we have picked up ideas from them in the way of improved kinds 
of cane, and that sort of thing They havo never been on special servee connected with cane. 

Are yon using any special kind of cane now as most suitable for the district? — My mam 
canes ire the country canes They are the standard canes, because they stand drought, floods 
and diseases that we are subject to here better than imported canes We have tried other 
■canes such as Mauntius, Loufiana, etc 

Have y on tried the famous J33 ? — Wc are trying that now, and it is promising very well. 

Would there be any difficulty in introducing improved strains of canes, say Mauritius, 
generally m the district? — We have found that other canes, such as Mauritius canes, are not 
ail ipted to our ripening season That is an important point Mauritius canes have a long 
upening season, and we have a very short one It takes a long time to get a proper kind of 
cane which would suit ripening conditions and withstand drought and floods, etc One cannot 
get cane to replace country canes in a hurry 

Of course you know that those conditions are being taken into account by Aguoultnral 
‘Officers engaged in research work ? — \ es 
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That does not show that this regulation was made m the interests of capital, and docs not 
support your view that m Java areas arc apportioned to individual fnotorics ? — W ell, that is my 
information 

But you say that you have donved that information only from this book 0 — I did not say 
only I have derived a good deal of information from a Java planter 

Then you still hold to the opinion that the sy stem you havo described does prevail m 
Java? — That is my opinion 

You say that "the principle of restricted areaB or d chats is thoroughly understood in regnrd 
to indigo ” Will you kindly tell mo briefly what that principle of restricted areas ib? Is it 
the fixing of boundaries between tw o factories ? — The firing of boundaries by mutual agree- 
ment The Government has nothing to do uitli it 

Then you do not suggost that Government should do anything to fix or restrict areas ? — 
I unto below that some authority would need to be created to arrange and enforce sugar 
areas 

But you havo not found any difficulty m practice in settling boundaries among your- 
selves ? — There is a reason for that Indigo is a v ery perishable crop, and the only possiblo person 
who could use that indigo would he your neighbour 

Excuse me, my point is this, you have not said that you havo found any difficulty m 
fixing boundaries between two concerns? — No, so far as individuals arc concerned 

And therefore there is no justification yet for asking Government to intervene in this 
matter? — So far as I am concenied I had no difficulty whatev or, but I know of one case 
where them has been difficulty I don't care to mention names, but my point is that it 
was a vory easy thing to arrango boundaries with your neighbour, with whom you arc 
generally on good terms, because your indigo could only bo of use to them, wborcas a sugar 
factory might bo 100 miles away and ho might come in and oart your cane away That is the 
difficulty It is quite easy as to mdigo, but not so as to sugar 

You say that you divide thoso indigo aicas, which are sugar areas now, into three 
classes, (a) Where tho old indigo area or dchat is sufficient Thero you say that the owner 
of such an estate has only to be protected against outsiders drawing cane from theso Has 
tbit become a real danger yet? — I only' know of one case at present where it has happened 

What has happened ? — Where outsiders havo been draw ing cane 

President — You will find evidenco given on that point 

Hon’blc Pandit M M Halaviya — The second is, places depending for cane supplies partly 
from their own estate and partly from the surrounding country where there are no indigo 
dehals In youi opinion such places =hould have not only their mdigo dehals secured, but 
also sufficient additional area to provide cane foi thou mill? — What I mean by r that is, it 
should not be possiblo foi another central factoiy to be put up m a place interfering with the 
supply of cane to tho central factory As I said beforo, the puce should be fixed by anybody 
at market rates 

By whom would you have tho price fixed? — Tho price might be fixed by anybody selected 
01 by arbitration 

How long had you been m mdigo before y ou took up sugar ? — I came out to this country 
in 1887 

Then from 1887 onwards you vveio dealing in mdigo before you took up sugar 1 Yes 

Are you awaie that thero has been a great deal of complaint on behalf of cultivators 

of indigo in regard to the fixing of the price of articles which they w ere compelled to supply ? 

That is all pretty well settled , they are absolutely contented 

Is it quite settled ? — So fai as I know 

Do you know that when His Majesty the King Empcroi camo to this country a lot. of 
cultivators from Bottiah wont up to him and asked for rediess of their grievances in this and 
connected respects, asking that tbe \ncottin. system should be abolished ?— They may have , 
it did not happen in my presence oi m the part of tbe distriot neai me 

You have not heard of it? — It did not happen in my presence, I do not know anything 
about it 

Do you know anything about the Cbamparan nots? — Yes 

Weie they not tie outcome of the (ineottia system ? — I do not know what the orm-m 
was ° 


Do you know that lecently cultivators in Bettiah and other pails of Champaian w me 
\ compelled to execute aguoments to supply,,. ? 

IF lines $ — This is a sugar mquuy. 
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TTTiafc manure do you use for cane ? — I use all sorts 

What have you fixed on as a standard practice f — The best results I get are like this I 
keep land tallow , and manure it with farm-yard maniuc, then plant cane and it gives the best 
results of any Sometimes I use seeth and oil oako and ground-nut meal 

You don’t use an} form of aitificial ooucontiated manure, such as sulphate of ammonia? — 
Never next to farmyard m mure, I find oil-cake best 

With reference to this idea of light railways or tramwa-y s, have you had any discussion 
w ith the Railway Company or with the District Hoard ? — We have not with the Railway 
hut with the District Board, and m that connection there is the difficulty of acquiring tbo 
land The Local Government have no authority in regard to the matter of light railways 
wlieie lands in additiou to the roadsides are required 

W ould such a railway be of public utility, or w ould its use be restricted to certain persons ? — 

Wo would not restriot it Our proposal was to make t light railway alongside the road, but 
they did not 6eem to be very keen on it 

You mean they said they Lad no power to admit it or thought it inadvisable ? — They 
thought it inadvisable 

Do yon consider that it would be a good thing for a company to piok out a certain num- 
ber of raiyats and purchase their land from them and start a centralised sugar plantation ? — It 
would be rather difficult to do My idea more was to got blocks of land m exchange or for 
temporary use, paying rent for same, so that you rould manure them and irrigate them 
properly', instead of having to go all over tbc place where irrigation is quite impossible. 

Is the land very scattered ? — Yes, very scattered, indeed , a raiyat has several fields each 
m a different placo 

Hon’ Lie Pandit M M Malaviya . — You say, “ In Japan and, I rather think, in Java, 
areas for growing and purchasing cane are appoitioned to individual factories, so as to prevent 
interloping and its consequent evils ”? — Yes 

Are you qu te sure of your facts ? — I quoted to you from Mr Gcerhgs and from infor- 
mation received from a Java planter It is a well-known fact 

Are you referring to Japan ? — To Formosa, and in J apan too 

So far as Formosa is concerned, all that this book tolls mo ib that when the Japanese 
Government failed m their efforts to induce the natives of Formosa to plant a better kind of 
cane than what they grew, though they offered many facilities and a subsidy for tho purpose 
they introduced certain ordinances in 1905 to this effect — 

“ Anyono wishing to erret n modem Bngnr'faotory must first obtain permission from tbo Director of tbo Sugar 
Unrein who mil math onl tbo diBtnct within wliioli tbo applicant is to bo allowed to buy Bngnreano.nnd wbero no 
other Rucrar works mnv be Btartcd Anyono planting sngarcano in tbit district is nndcr obligntion to son it to tbo 
factory and is not free to crport it outside tlio district nor use it for any other pnrposo, so that tbo factory onioys tbo 
monopoly of bnying nil tbo sngarcano planted tboro On tbo othor hand tbo faotory is bound to tako all tho canO 
planted in the district and is not free to refnso a part of tbo planting should tbo (supply oxoccd their wants ” 

Is it that which vou are referring to ? — Yes 

Do yon know that in Java "most of tho sugar factories get their arable land by volun- 
tary agreement with tho population,” and are you aware of the restrictions that havo beon 
laid down in this connection with tho object of protecting the indigenous population against 
encroachment from the manufacturer of sugar ? — I did not know that 

According to the Civil regulations in force in Java, " it is forbidden to hire more than one- 
third of the arable land belonging to a dessa , moreover a maximum planting area has been fixed 
for every factory, whioh cannot bo exceeded when hiring” That would show that tho 
regulation has been made m the interests of the indigenous cultivator, so that the portion that 
he needs for cultivating foodstuffs and other) necessary things like that should not be reduced 
below tho right quantity ? — I think it has two objects in view, one is the protection of 
capital and to a certain extent the protection of the indigenous population My point was for tho 
protection of capital My restricted area does not apply to the amount of land taken Sup- 
posing there was a sugar factory here {witness indicates on a pieee of paper), well, all the cane 
within that arei should bo within the area of that factoiy, and should only be sold to that 
factory I am quite willing that prices Bhould be fixed at market rates, and Dot at any res- 
tricted rates , that the prices should be fixed by arbitration or any fair way, but that no other 
sugar factory’ should he built within that area 

My object m asking you what I did was to find out whether theie is any justification for 
the view you oxpressed here that in Java, areas for growing and purchasing oano are appor- 
tioned to individual f ictoncs ? — That is my information 

This hook does not show it I Will quote another portion It 6ays — 

M When pcoplo wish to found a now faotory or extend tbo plantation of on existing one, permission from tbo 
Governor General Ib first required, and only granted when it is sufficiently proved that tbo step will not bo detrimental 
to tlio economical interests of tlio native population, which tiro, that onougTi ground shall be left for tbo cultivation of 
articles of food, and tliat there is sufficient irrigation water for both tbo cultivation of theBe articles and of cane j 
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But have yon not managed ■very 'well np-to-dato ? — I have bnd no troublo whatever, but 
I see a very possible danger to capital 

You would like to provide against that ? — Yes 

You buy your sugar moro or less in the open market under tho advance system , that is 
the regular thing ? — Yes 

"Would the sugar bureau have other functions ?— I would not mind if it had the regulation 
of cane prices , it would not be a bad thing My sole object is the protection of capital 

It would be a little arbitrary to have the burcm living prices, jou could hardly bav e 
representatives of the sollers, tho raiyats, on the bureau ? — It would be very difficult, I think 
I think it should he confined solely and simply to regulating areas 

You say, “ To arrange and enforce areas some authority would need to be created ” By 
“ enforcing areas ” yon mean limitation of areas, not to enforce certain aTcas being put under 
sugarcane ? — No, I had no idea of that sort That was very loosely written, I referred to 
limitation of areas 

In fact in your remarks about the tincotha system yon say that whero it oxistcd, ( 1.0 , 
where there was an incidence of tenure) it should only bo given up after compensation of 
some kind was paid ? — Yes, that is my point 

Your relations with tho raijats with whom yon deal are satisfactory? — Yes, on the 
whole my relations aro very friendly 

And you find them increasing!) willing to put land under sugarcano ? — Yes In 
reference to that we liavo got two classes of land, land which is on farm and land where the 
villages are not on farm, but any amount of my oanc is grown in villages where I have no 
authority whatever 

Yon get a good deal of your cane m tho open market ? — Yes 
President — A largo proportion ? — It is an increasing proportion 

What would it he roughly — one-half’ — No, ns pcoplo see that it is profitable they 
take it 

Ron’lle Sir F JI Stewart — In regard lo advances, do you make advances m most 
cases? — In almost every case we make advances, heoausc they have not got much ready 
cash 

And to raiyats over whom you have no control ? — Yes, it is beooming very common 

Yon take an interest in fertilizers , supposing yon w ere m a position to snpplv raij ats 
fairly cheaply with fertilizers, would you havo any difficult) at all in inducing raiyats to (ako 
them? — Not m the case of oil-cake , they understand and are willing to pay font, they 
use as much as they can get 

There would ho a gradually increasing demand for fertilizers in these provinces ? — Yes 
Ron’lle Sir R A 7 Moolerjec — The 6ugar industry, generally speaking, has becomo a 
paying industry ? — Of course prices just now ere higher 

Before tho war or after tho war ? — Before the war it was profitable to a certain extent, 
but not very profitable ’ 

Then you are not afraid of any competition ? — From where ? 

From any factory starting near you ? — We don't know what is going to happen to sugar 
or anything when the war is ov er 

I understand that you prefer leasing land Suppose you leased 100 acres this year, 
next year what would you do ? — I would grow indigo or cereals 

The fertility of the land is not taken away ? — It is 

My point is, you take 100 acres of land, manure and dram it, and grow sugar Noxt 
year you would let the raiyats take it , would not its fertility be deteriorated for the purposes 
of their crops ’—-No, it would be so as far as sugar is concerned, hut not m other cases It 
would be improved 

Dr Ity Rophnson — I suppose land growing indigo is tending to increase ? — Yes 

And the same land is suitable both for indigo and sugar ? — ‘Generally speaking 

Is there anything in the nature of competition for land between indigo and sugar ?— 
People have their own land for indigo 

In that respect there is a tendency for sugar land to dimmish ? — The present pnees of 
indigo are so very high that there is more inducement to grow mdigo 
Yon can swing back again ? — Easily 

You say that the land under sugar might be farther increased ? — Yes 

What crop would it replace ? — If mdigo was to go, it would replace mdigo, and any 
other crops that are grown m lands suitable for cane, such as wheat, barley, etc. 
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President — It bears on the pnnciple winch yon suggest d hero that sugar land should 
ho taken up, so that if you have any special knowledge on this point, it would help us to form 
an opinion on the question If you have no special knowledge it is quite e isy to say that 
you have none, and ne will ha\e the question settled elsewhere 

Jlon’bie Pandtt II If Malaviya — I am only confining myself to the last feu years is it 
within j our knowledge that these cultivators complain that they were forced to enter into 
agreements to supply cane cheap, and they did not willingly execute those agreements, and 
that there is a suit already pending in appeal, in which they say that they are not bound to 
supply cane to the factories?— Yes, it is within my knowledge 

Then you know that there is a great deal of feeling among cultivators m Cliamparan 
against being forced to supply either indigo or sugarcane under an agreement - I do not 
think so , there are a few who object, hut most of them like it 

Then are you willing to do away with the tincottia system ? — Where the rights of 
tmootha oxist I do not see why anybody should gne up a right that they had 

You say that most of the cultivators are agreeable to supply indigo ? — I think so They 
give their lands voluntarily, there is no difficulty about it 

In that case you do not think it necessary to keep up the tincottia system ? — I do not say 
that because the tin cot (t a is an incidence of tenure ana in case when such incidence of tenuio 
exists, I do not see why anybody should give it up, unless they reoeive an equivalent in some 
way 

Under this tincottia system they are hound to cultivate 3-20ths of an acre of their plot 
with indigo, is it not so ? — Yes, that is so 

And if they do not cultivate it, what would be the result ? — It depends , they are liable to 
breach of contract 

Do you think that this agreement is necessary to compel them to carry out the contract 
which you think they are bound to carry out ? — I do not think so at all Where an incidence 
of tenure exist 0 , the agreement simply shows the terms of the contract 

How long has this system existed now , over 100 years ? — I could not tell yon 

So far as you are aware ? — I could not tell you 

Are you satisfied from your experience that if the system were done away with ,a 
sufficient supply of indigo could be obtained ? — That is a very wide question , I could not say 
that off-hand 

In the tincottia system who fixes the price of the article that has to be sold by the 
cultivators to the factory ?— It is a mutual agreement I suppose - 

Between whom ? — Between the cultivator and the manager of the factory 

Suppose the manager of the factory refused to purchase the indigo at a price higher than 
what he offered, do you think these cultivators would find a ready market there and then for 
their articles ? — I could not tell you 

You have advocated the system which prevails m Formosa Don’t you think that if 
anything like that were introduced here, it would give rise to great dissatisfaction among the 
cultivators ? — I don’t think it has anything to do with the cultivators 

But every one planting sugarcane then in the “ district ” marked out for a factory is 
under obligation to sell it to the factory? — My only point was restricted aiea, with refeience 
to capital, not with reference to prices at all 

With reference to capital m what sense ? — So that other central factories should not 

start 

You do not advocate that the cultivator of sugar in the area of your factory should be 
compelled to sell to your factory ? — Nothing of the sort My sole point was with reference 
to other central factories springing up within Buoh an area that it would kill them both, 
and not your other point as to compulsion I would not advocate that for a moment 

Except to the extent indicated above you do not advocate the Formosa system to be 
introduced here m India ? — Certainly not 

lion’ hi e Sir F B Stewart — Where do you get most of y6ur cane from ? — I get it from 
a very wide area 1 grow a certain amount myself and get some from surrounding factories 

What proportion of your total requirements do you grow yourself? — Say one-third 

I don’t quite understand your suggestion with reference to a sugar bureau , what would he 
the composition of such a bureau ? — A committee of some kind 

Not offioial, nor Government ? — I would not mind if it was Government 

What would he its functions ?— Its chief functions would be with reference to areas of 
entral factories 
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In Java mostoE the sugar factories get their arable land by voluntary agreement with the 
population, l c,, they hire the land and work it under State contiol Mj proposal has nothing 
to do with the myats or anything of the sort 

Do you think that is the general feeling among sugar planters of the district ? — 
I think so 

"We have had that opinion expressed to us this morning Do you think it u general ? — 
Yes, most decidedly so 

Eon’blc Sir It N Moolerjee — "With reference to central factories, can you give us an 
idea of what would be tho capital required for such factories ? — For machinery, apart from 
buildings and every other expense, anything from 3 to 3 5, lakhs 

And taking buildings and everything ? — Say 3J to 4 lakhs But these figures are 
pre-war 

Eon’bl* Pandit M M Mdlavtya — In regard to the manufacture of crude saltpetre on 
"dibs ” by Nunias, you say that “ all facilities should be given to them to carry on their work 
to the best advantage ” Have you any definite recommendation to make on that point ? 
What would you wish Government to do ? — I think it is suggested that they should be free 
to take saltpetre out to the last limit In that way they wonld develop a certain amount of 
salt, and that instead of there being restrictions as to the salt, there should be a tax put on the 
finished article, the refined article 

Or that the salt made m the course of refining saltpetre might be exempted from tho 
tax ? — Yes, because they tell me that the silt is really useless, and is often thrown into tho 
river 

So that you would wish that salt to be exempted from taxation? — Yes, I am only talking 
from general information 

President — If I were a Numa I should pass through a groat deal of salt for very 
little saltpetre ? They get nothing for the salt I don’t suppose any regulation of that kind 
would he practicable ? — But the Numa does not get the salt He is quite willing to give it 
away Let Government or anybody take tho salt, bul let tho Numa get the best out of his 
labour 

You say m the last paragraph, “ In regard to both the above industries, I would respeot- 
fully submit that the Commission could give great help by collecting and publishing informa- 
tion and having some research work done ” Do you think that would holp the manufacture? — 
I think so 

Then why do you say that pioneer factories should be established ? To demonstrate such 
information as could be gathered and bring it home to the trading public. 


Witness No 53. 

Mr H C Finzfl, Manager, Puna Sugar Factory, Champai an 
Written fvidence 

Q 6 — When loans arc given by Government for helping any industry, in my opinion a 
reasonable interest and security should be taken, otherwise it would be a hardship on those 
firms who are in the same business and possibly still paying interest on loans secured previous!} 
from hanks, and wonld not be able to compete with a firm started on more favourable 
circumstances 

This answers question no 18 

<2 41 — At present m this district the land is bold by the raiyat m the form of lash t Ian 
right, and as long as he pays rent regularly he cannot bo dispossessed 

Q 42 — Powers might be given to the Local Government to assist sugar factories or other 
industries m acquiring lands for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads or 
for any other purpose that the Local Government might think would benefit the industry, at 
a fair valuation At present any sum can be demanded by a raiyat or he can absolutely refuse 
to give up his piece of land - 

Qs 44 and 46 — My cxpenence of this district of Champavan is that although eveiy 
encouragement is given to men or boys to apprentice themselves and become skilled labourers, 
they much prefer agriculture to the regular Imurs of factory work and better pay Educated 
natives with a very few exceptions refuse to soil their bands m the workshop 

Oral Evidence, 21st November 191G 

President —How long have you been engaged m the sugar industry ? — For ten years 

Have } ou had any technical training in sugar ? — No 
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I understand there is much difficulty m getting J33 seed, how did jou get it’— I 
think it was got from Sa'iarunpore , I forget exactly without reference to my books 

There is no recognized channel for getting it ? — No, I got none from Pusa, and hive not 
heard of anybody getting it from- there I get the surplus of the cane they have got for 
crashing purposes They have never supplied me with J33 

It was the Pusa researches that diew your attention to J31 ? — No, it was the Cawnpore 
agency 

You said that if the sugar areas were restucted, it would give you all the protection you 
required Do you think protection is required to prerent the cultivator selling a large part 
of his crop as gur ? — They would make some of it into gnr, and anyone wanting to do so 
might do so I don’t include the small mills under the restnction I ask for Let the iaiyat 
make his gur 

They are simply making it at a loss ? — Yes, they take no account of their own labour 
or expenses, and are doing it at a loss every day 

Mr A Chatterton — Is there any tendency to establish small model factories for the 
manufacture of eating gur ? — I believe they are now making better gur for eating pur- 
poses I believe that is a trade that is springing up, and I think there is a factory being 
put up near Gorakhpore with the idea of making a better class of gur 

You have got a water-supply , the general level of water is pretty high? — Yes 

Are there many wells ?— Not a great many in the Champaran District. 

Do they use well water to supplement the rainfall or during periods of drought ’ — No, 
they are very muoh against irrigation on the whole , they have got a prejudice ag unst 
irrigation 

That is due to the fact that they don’t manure sufficiently’ — It has got a good deal to 
do with that 

Is there likely to be any inducement to pump water, and at what timo of the year would 
this pumping be necessaiy ? — The time we suffer most is the dry period from, say, the end 
of April to the break of the rains 

Is it within the range of your experience that irrigation during that period would enable 
you to grow' a better type of cane ? — Yes 

So that to a certain extent their difficulties are due to the fact that they do not irrigate 
or cannot irrigate ?— And to the fact that they grow it in such small patches that to get 
distributing channels would cost a small fortune It would not pay In our case we have 
fanly large blocks and it would pay us 

If there was any scheme by which cane cultivation could be much more concentrated, 
would it lead to the extension of irrigation ? — Yes, that is my point You can supervise it 
better, irrigate it better, manure it better, and conserve it better , in fact you can scarcely 
cultivate cane exoept in blocks 

Then you would subscribe to the statement that the present system of cultivation in this 
province is an uneconomical one, and that you have to teach the raiyat how it should be done ’ — 
Yes, he takes a long time to learn, but when he does take it up he goes in harder for it than 
we do 

Has anything been done by co-operative attempts to grow sugar ? — No 

President — Could you give us some idea as to what you would define as a “ central 
factoiy ” ? — By central factory I mean a factory capable of crushing nothing less than two 
to three hundred tons a day 

■Would it be practicable to define a central factory in that way’ — Yes 

Dor practical use ? — I don’t think any central factory is economical under 200 tons 
The supervision and the scientific knowledge required for working a factory of 50 tons a day 
is as much as for one working 200 Two hundred would be the lowest figure. 

Do 1 understand clearly that this regulation would be for the purpose of protecting 
capital , to prevent the springing up of factories of the same kind too close together ? — Yes 

And it has nothing whatever to do with the conditions under which the raiyats are at 
present cultivating ? — None whatever 

You would not object to the conditions as they exist in Java, as read to you by the Hcn’blQ 
Pandit ? — No, that is absolutely required 

From your knowledge of this district is there anything in those conditions that could 
not be conveniently applied to this distnt ? —That is practically what happens here 
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Hon’hle Pandit M If Malaviya — You advocate that the Government should acquire 
lands for sugar lactones for the purpose of putting down light rails or miking roads Do you 
think there would bo any justification for pnvito individuals being ousted from their d\\ ellings 
for the benefit of another individual or individuals who might be working tho factory ? — It all 
depends on what tho Local Government thought 

Supposing you owned some dwellings and wero compelled to give them up in order that 
tho factory might be extended, would you like 't? — No 

In tho case of ruin ays and public roads there is justification for individuals being put 
to hardship because a laigc number of the public will bo benefited Do von think that the 
same justification exists in tho case of private individuals carrying on ^ 6111083 ’ — I do not seo 
why it should go through the dwelling It might go round them 

You would not wish Government to tiko up anybody's dwelling for the benefit of a 
faetory ? — No What I meant vras tho hind for cultivation In ease you were blocked, I said 
that Government might help 

There again do you think that the principle which holds g od 111 the case of acquiring 
lands for public purposes applies? — That is all a very big question 

You say that the Local Government nughf assist sugar factories or oilier industries in 
acquiring lands for the purpose of putting down light rails or making roads or “ forany other 
purpose “ Would you indicate whalothcr purposes you lnvem mind ? — I liavo m mind what 
they do in Java The quality of the cane produced is detonoraf mg The raiyal does not care 
It does not affect him what sort of cane he supplies to the factory He gets paid by weight, 
not by quality I think that patches of land might bo taken up and cane grown there and tho 
production of good cane demonstrated 

You moan that Government should tako away the 1 mds from the cultivators and start 
demonstration factories on these lauds and show them hoiv <0 prootire n superior cano ? — I say 
th it m the event of the cane absolutely deteriorating something might be done 

You can not reooramond any definite oonrse ?— No 

You say that educated natives with few exceptions refuse to come to the workshop Have 
y ou had experience of educated men coming to your factory ? — I know the educated man docs 
not want to como m 

What salary did you offer ? — They’ start from Its 13 and go up to Its 40 a month 

Ilon’ble Sir F 11 Stewart — Is youi faetory n private concern ? — Yes 

You say “at present. 111 tins district the land is held by the ruval in the form of lath (ton 
t lgbt and that he cannot be dispossess'd so long i>s lie pays the lent regularly Do you imply 
that this acts as a cheek ou the industrial development of the province for the reasons that you 
have given ? — Yes 


WmLss No 54 

Mil It hick, Planter, Patahi Concern, Champaran . 

Wnrrm Evidi.nci. 

I’or a rice mill and foui remind an concerns, in which I am interested, 1 have had no 
difficulty as legards capital being self-supplied 

The souiccs fiom w Inch oapitil can be drawn are European investors, if Government 
give aid m the boginning to now cnteiprises Such Government aid can be best given by 
loans with easy rate of interest, provided the shareholder supply at leist 50 por cent of the 
capital required for plant and propet ty Considerable assistance could bo given to new and 
existing industries in North Bihai by a bank orbianoh of a bank being opened in a headquarters 
station snob us Muzaffarpur, with a view to giving financial ml to cnteiprises ou security of 
their plant, property and stocks The absence of suih a bank handicaps ill business enterprises 
consideiably 

The shoitago of waggons consideiably bampeis selling of produce from Bihar, — specially 
so to Calcutta, its biggest market It takes at least 10 days to get the produce there, 
and sometimes longer A great cause of delay is apparently due to congestion at Mokameli 
GliSt I feel that a gicatei use might be made of Palezza Ghfit at such times 

At railway stations theio is insufficient godown room, with the result that produco is 
damaged by stress of weather, eto Facilities should be given by the railway' to tho desirous 
for the building of store godowns in tho station compounds. 
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You suggest that power might be given to Local Governments to acquire lands com- 
pulsorily Do you think it would be really worthwhile and desirable that some regulation of 
the kind should be devised ? — Yes I think some form of Government control is necessary 

Is it your opinion tint this is the general feeling of the sugar industry here ? — I think it ib, 

In making any legulation of the kind would yon introduce any regulation also with refer- 
ence to the relations between the cultivator and the owner of the factory or would you allow 
them to deal with one another m the open market? — Yon don’t wish the cultivator to be 
forced to put a certain amount of his land uuder sugar cane ? —I do not mean that the 
cultivators should be forced to grow sugarcane , by nil means let them grow the crop that 
pay them best 

Is it a fact that sugarcane is one of the most profitable crops that a raiyat can grow ? — 
No At the present moment it is, but it is not always 

You aie awaie tl at in this district the average production per acre is low compared with 
the rest of India ? — I think it is very low. 

Are the conditions m the district such that the construction of a light railway would be 
of general benefit to the district and to more than one company ? — I have a project of my own 

"Will that benefit some other company beside your own ? — It will benefit the raiyats 

In getting a bettei market ? — 'Yes, and for those who have no carts for getting their cane, 
to then mill 

And that bettei maiket will be your factory ? — Only my factory, and that is all 

Would that notm fact cut them off from other markets ? — The raiyats need not sell it to 
the factory 

He can do absolutely what he likes ? — We only save our carting 

What would be the length of the line ? — Nme miles 

Yon cannot say that it will benefit any other company ? — Only if the other industries 
built light railways to the station 

Would the light railway cairy any othei goods except sugarcane? — Yes, the railwaj 
cannot keep idle. 

Would the railway company work it and would yonpiovide the rolling-stock ? — Yes, if 
it is profitable, I should be willing to do so 

If you construct a railway of that kind it would not he an easy matter to say whether 
that railway ought to be useful for a distance of nme miles or whether it would be better to 
draw cane trom a more compact area ?— >Tlieio are about 190 villages. The sugai factory is in 
the centre At the present moment we have to cart the cane If we put down a light railway 
we should be able to cart it at a very much cheaper rate 

What is the longest load that you have got ? — 12 miles. 

If the roads were improved would that suit youi purpose equally well ? — It would 
not 

Mr C E Low — Do you not think that if motor transpoit were provided it would be useful? 
— I think a pueca road is a very expensive thing Motor transpoit would require a pucca road 

What manure do you use? — We use the refuse from the mdigo 

How many tons of cane pei aciedo you get under your own cultivation? — We get about 
12 to 14 tons 

Do you glow thick oi thin canes ? — Thm. 

Was the thick cane unsatisfactory ? — We had it and disease ciept in and we gave it up 

What variety of thick cane did you giow ? — We grew Mauiitius and Bourborn 

Gould you not get any advice as to the liability of jthis cane to disease ? — We did it 
seven years ago 

You are not now iu a position to get any expeit advice as to the canes which would be 
suitable to grow here ? — We are waiting foi Di Barbel He was heie once 

In the meantime you did not ask the Pusa people as to the kind of cane which would be 
suitable and least liable to diseases ?— We did not 

Do you know anything of then work in these parts Do they dem onstrate to the people? 
— Not in my own district. 
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Have you found any difficulty in getting out spares during tlio war ?— I got a lot of 
spare parts only a month ago from Calcutta They oamc in promptly There was no 
difficulty 

What were the raiyats who are growing paddy doing before the establishment of this 
mill ? — They were selling it to grain dealers 

Have you found any particulai difficulty in changing tlio trade, for example, from paddy 
to ncc ?— i have only started my rice market in Calcutta lime not very large experience 

Ron’ble Sir P. II Stewart —What do you do in the absence of banking facilities locally ?- 
I make my own anangements for money privately If there is no dem indfor nee I simply have 
to stop buying the paddy I did make some local arrangement with a Mar wan but tint was 
not very satisfactory 

Hon’ble Pandit M M Malavtya — You s that capital can be drawn from European in- 
vestors if Government will give aid m the beginning to new enterprises Do you know of any 
case where European capital has not been drawn to business because Government did not help 
it?— I know of a sohome we had whero, if Government aid had been forthcoming, the enterprise 
might have been started 

Do you not think that Indian oapital would also be drawn if Government will givo 
aid m the beginning to new enterprises ? — I have no expenenco 

You say that any one selling with weights other than the standard wcightB should be 
severely punished. Do you not think that the buyer has sense enough to calculate what he 
is entitled to get for the money he gives ? — I do not mean to say that there is actual cheating 
If one standard weight wero used it would be very much easier for all concerned 

Arc not business men likely to know the various weights that obtain m the different 
parts ? — Of courso we find that out It would very much facilitate business if we had a standard 
weight 

But will it be right (hat any man who sells by weights other than the standard weights 
should bo severely- punished ? — That is the only way of getting him to do it 

Mr C E Low — Hew far is your nco mill from the railway station? — It is about 12 
miles from the railway 

How long do you think there has been a demand for better banking facilities ’ — I have 
not been sufficiently long in the district to bo ublo to gi\o an opinion on the matter 

What wages do tho labourers get ? — Four rupees a month 

They also steal a oertam amount of rice ? — A v ery considerable amount 

President — I understand that you have been authorized to make inquiries of tho other 
mill owners in the Champaran district regarding certain needs of the industry of the 
district ? — I drew up my ideas on the subject and I consulted Mr Gordon Mr Gordon is 
consulting other people and getting their opinions 

You have not actually consulted other people ? — I have not personally done so I chiefly 
respresented the difficulties I had myself experienced 
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Mu C H, Gordon, Moorla Concern, Champaran 
Written Evidence 

I null mostly confine myself with question 110 


Bi co milling Jticc milling— is an industry of which, I believe, I was tho pioneer in Bihar, and as 

such I have had experience of a few difficulties which I consider bars to development 

Capital — Though rice milling plant is not costly, the profits to be made and the 
success of the enterprise are in propoition to the outlay at one’s command, for the purchase of 
the raw material (tho unhusked grain for milling ) A mill costing Its 22,000 or It« 25,000 
to put up would require a oapital of at least a lakh for purchase of grain in order to make 
an appreciable profit The supply of this capital would assist development If Government 
is unable to give advances, the establishment of a bank in North Bihar, propared to do 
business against stock, would be a boon to nee mills as well as to other industries It 
should be possible for Government to induce a reliable bank to open up as suggested 

IFaggon shortage — Government might do much to assist industries, but if wiggon short- 
age continues, assistance in other directions might just as well not be given I cannot too 
strongly express myself as regards this hindrance to development, nit only of nco mills 
but of mdustnes in general, and general tiade 1 


There is but one railway m North Bihar, and trade is at its meroy The trader or 
manufacturer brings his goods to a station from any distance, to find that no wa^^ons are 
available , it is days, and may be weeks, before he is able to get his goods to the ° market 
to find prices have fallen, and in desperation, he sells at a loss Will the efforts of 
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j Road communication could be greatly improved Owing to 'aek of culverts and bridges 
many roads are impassable during five months of|the year llivei ghfits and tl c lpproaohes 
to them are very bad With regard to these ghfits, it would probably lead to great improve- 
ment if the District board were to acqu re all gbdts on then mam roads (many of them at 
present being privately owned) and were to put the same under the jurisdiction of the District 
Engineei 

Also no charge should be made at these ghfits for the crossing 

The variety of weights used make trade conditions difficult It should be insisted upon W( , IgMs 
that the standard bazar maund be used in all bazars, and anyone selling gram, etc , by other 
weights, should be severely punished 

Oral Evidence, 21st November 191G 

Presvlrnt — You siy that considerable a c s stince could be given to new and existing 
industries m North Bihar by a bank or bianeh of a bank being ojenedm Muzaffarpui Is 
there no branch of any bank heie 9 — No, except the Bink of Benares 

This is known as an mdustiial centre for indigo, sugai and saltpetre and yet there is 
no bank at all ? — I approached the Alliance Bank of Simla I spoke to the Manager about it 
~ and he said that during the war thgy could not do anything 

When you are referring to the need of a hank you aie thinking only of oidinoiy business 
and not of any paitiiular industry 9 — I speak especially with reference to my mill If there 
was a local bank which would control stock they would give money' , 

Did not the Bihar Planters’ Association make anv representation in the matter? — We 
brought it up at a meeting and we interviewed the Manager of the Alliance Bank of Simla 
He said that this could not bo done duirng the continuance of the war Since then the m itter 
has dropped Since I started my mill I have ■ f elt the need of a bank mote keenly 

Would it be possible to form an organization among yourselves for the purpose of mutual 
help ? — I have not gone into the question 

You say that delay is caused owing to congestion" at Mokameh Ghat How long 
has tins congestion existed ? — It has happened at different times At ceitam times there may 
he congestion At other times it is all right, It all depends on the river The river throws 
up sand, banks 

Which is the time of the year when congestion mostly occurs ? — T hai e not noticed any 
particular time 

You runs 1 have had a senes of incidents when you sav that the local industries are handi- 
capped and cannot take advantige of a good market 9 — Very often you cannot get the waggons 
when you want to send goods The time lam sending my nee is from November up till 
dune 

I suppose the Bihar Planters’ Association would represent the views of the people gener- 
ally in the matter of improied road communication Hare they lepresentcd the difficulties 
to the authorities ? — I do not think the Association has I have done so myself I have 
brought the District Engineer and shown him I had my chief difficulty last yeai since this 
mill was started 

Who is responsible tor the roads ? — The Distnet Board 

Is the District Board fairly flounshing? —They do not seem to have very much to spare 

Do yon know what tho annual income is ? — I do not know There seems to be a ohanee 
of its being increased 

Are there m existence any additional cesses to cover the cost of road making 9 — I think 
that every industry ought to help towards this end 

There are particular industries which deiive special benefit ? — I do not want that any on" 
industry would pax an extra cess Such industries as use the loads to a tremendous extent 
so as to cause more than the usual damage to the roads might be asked to pav something 
more 

Mr A ChatteHon — You refer to the difficulties m connection with the many weights and 
measures in u c e Does it apply very much to rice ? — Yes, when you have to buy it from out- 
side you have to take it according to the measures in local use 

Do you buy paddy in the local bazar ? Iundeistood you had" zammdan concerns? — I 
have, but I do not grow enough paddy to supply my own mill 

When do you run the mill ? — In the day time 

Have you had any difficulty "with repairs 9 — No difficulty up till now 
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You would like money r used for tliat puiposc ? — Ycb 

Can you suggest any means by which this could bo done i — I think the 1 cltcr class of 
raiyats Mill be glad to come forward 

IIa\e you 1 nd this matter before the Collectoi ? — No 

Don’t you think that if 3 ou place facts md figures at the disposal of the Collector 
it w ould help him to place the matter before the higher uithonties with his comments thereon ? 
— I might do (hat 

Mr C E Low — What 16 the market forvour milled rice? — I have been sending it out 
to tlio United Provinces hitherto but now 1 am sending it down to Calcutta 

Do you supply it to large firms ? — I h ivo an igont m C llcutta and he sends up orders for 
so many w aggons at a time 

Is it consumed in Calcutta ? — 1 imagine it is for consumption 111 Cnlcntt i It .s not 
what ib called the led rice It is rather different from the white rice 111 Bengal 

What do you do with the powdery stuff which remains? — Tint is sold ns cattle food 

Do you got a v ery large sale for it ? — It all depends on whether there n fodder or not 
If the pooplo arc short of fodder the} come and bn} it in large quantities 

You allude to the difficulty nusing from shortage of waggons Have you considered the 
possibility of private waggons ?— I havo just in ido meju-n s ibout it It seems to me that a 
large c ipital w ould be required 

You arc prepared to si} tint }ou jeisonally find bliortago of waggons a serious busmes 8 
difficulty i — A ver} serious difficulty 

It affects }our business ? — Very much indeed 

Have you any reason to believe that the railwa}s nrc not doing (lie best ibey can with 
tlio stock they have ? — I do not know (bat I can sa\ that 1 li ive said in my statement that 
there i» a regular system of payments to the staff and that waggons go to (he highest bidder 

Do you tlnnk that this piacticc u known to the olhccre of the rulway ? — I think every 
body knows 

Is there any injudicious pieferenco shown to any one kind of traffic ? — I cannot say that 

You never h id occasion to think so 9 — No. 

You suggest the releasing of mills run by fcamindars from income-tax ? Do you consider 
it would be fair if the rammdari mills vveie fr c from income-tax and n 011-7 immdari mills 
were to pay income-tax? — I grow a great portion of tlio raw material 1 require and ns an agri- 
cultural concern the product is not chargeable to income-tax 

Do you know w’hethcr the District Boards receive grant from provincial funds to improve 
communications ? — I do not know 

In the last poition of yom evidence you say that y on have felt the need of commercial 
lnfoimation Could you mention any specific points in which information will help you ? — 
When I was starting tins rice mill I wanted lnfoimation as to the best sort of null to put 
up 

But that is industrial lnfoimation ? — Industml information is what 1 am refcirmg to 

You had no means of obtaining mfoimation ns to the most suitahlo type of null for a our 
conditions here ? — No 

IIow did you obtain the information eventually? — I wont down to Calcutta and Burma 
and visited some of the mills there I sent a lot of paddy to be milled in two different kinds 
of mills to see which was more suitable When 1 found that one kmd of mill was moro 
suitable than the other I put it up 

Do you think that you have got the right typo of machine ? — Yes 

Hon’ble Fandtl M M Malavtya —In connection with your remarks ah iut the difficul- 
ties of transport) do you illudc only to rite nulling 01 to othoi kinds of mdusti cs also? 1 

have had experience of ruo milling re illy 

Has theie been muJi theft 111 the Tailw ay ? — I do not siy much 1 have lost a little 1 
am really spcakmg gcneially as to what might lnpp.n and what does happen and not only 
w hat has happened to me J 

You think that the railway company should be made responsible for the d< lively of tlio 
goods which it undertakes to cany ? — I think so 

You suggest that rice mills should be exempted fiom income-tax Have you considered 
the fact that the zam.nlaiB pay a great deal of land levenue ? — 1 have rot thought about it 
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Government to assist m other directions be of any avail if pioduots cannot get to the market ? 

Besides loss as above stated there is los= from unfavourable weather conditions while 
goods are lying at stitions The producer 01 tradei is put to expense and inconvenience by 
having to guard his goods until such tunc as the lailway ohooses to take delivery, for the 
railway grant no leceipts until goo 's are loaded on waggons Any relaxation on the 
part of the owner as to the guitdmg of Ins goods results in theft Waggons are so few and 
far between, the demand is so urgent and great, that there exists a system of payments to 
the station staff foi the privilege of being supplied with accommodation Each station has 
its fixed rate, and when there is a very great demand, carnage room goes to the highest bidder 
Thieving in transit can c ts loss and failuie, and railways should ho made entirely responsible 
Many a small trader owes his insolvency to the above objectionable state of affairs 

Roads and river crossings — A mere mention of these, and it will be acknowledged they are 
a necessity, hut how great a necessity only those who suffer year m, year out, from the want 
of them really know These are essential to the development of the country, and the wonder 
is that there are parts of our distrn ts ilmosl void of roads The raw material is unable to get 
to the mills, or gets there at much cost to the factory, or the producer The remedy lies in 
interest being taken m the m ittei by District Boards and District Officers Ways and 
means would, I have no doubt, present themselves, if the question were earnestly considered 
Roads and rivei crossings are the very existence of the cultivator, as well as of industrial 
enterprise 

Income-fax — This is truly a tax on a new industry, and might well he allowed to stand 
over for a time ltice mills in Champaran arc mostly run in connection with zemindaries 
(landed estates!, the estates producing a portion of the raw material , these estates as agri- 
cultural concerns, are exirnpt from mcome-lax It seems reasonable to suggest that such 
rice mills should al=o bo exempted 

lFctghts — There would seem to be as tminv different weights in this provmoe as there 
are bazars The bnyeia and sellers of grain in market places produce and use stone or pieces 
of iron as weights, one hastotakofor granted that these are correct It is obvious that so 
long as this variety in weights exists, and weights used do not bear Government mark, trade 
conditions u ill be difficult There seems to be no reason why the standard weight should 
not he used by all 

Adulteration — I liavo found the mixing of paddy husk with the grain a serious 
hindrance to the successful woihing of a rice mill When paddy is winnowed, the husk 
in which gram has not formed being light gets separated from the gram Cultivators and 
small dealers mix this husk with mud and water, dry it , having made it heavy, they put it m 
with the gram, and sell it as such If it is possible tins form of cheating should be made 
punishable 

Information Bureau — I have felt the need of information If each province bad an 
Information Bureau that could give up-to-date information on any industry, this fact 
combined with the knowledge that capital was available (I am assuming that Government <- 

would give advances or banks would do business) would induce, and encourage enterprise 
I think too often ventures have failed through incomplete information, and ignorance of 
difficulties and pitfalls 

OuATi Evidence, 21st Noveiiber 1916 

President — In dealing with the question of roads and river ciossings you say tint the 
remedy lies in interest being taken m the matter by District Boards and District Officers. 

Are you or any of jour associates represented on District Boards ? — No, I do not think any of 
them is on the Distuct Board 

Ri..c milling m itself is not yet sufficient to constitute what one might call a community 
so that that community might be represented ? — No There are about six rice mills in the 
district But the roads and river crossings affect all industries This is my point really 

How is this mattei to be btought to tho notice of the District Board There are general 
complaints We want now to know how exactly the problem is to be tackled ? — I think that 
greater interest m the matter ought to be taken by the District Boards If the better class 
of raiyafc is approached I tbink be will be glad to help 

How are we as a Commission to deal with this matter moie effectively than you ? — 

You can squeeze the District Board and you can bring the ma tei to their notice? — That 
is what wo have been doing The reason is that they have not enough funds 

They do not have any spare funds ? — No, some parts of the district are absolutely devoid 
of roads 

Can you suggest any way in which a cess could be levied voluntarily or otherwise m 
order to provide funds necessary to improve the roads ? — I do not think the industries could 
stand it considering the numbe'' of roads to be attended to 

Do you think that by providing a greatei capital outlay on loads the wealth of the dis- 
lict would increase and the people m general would be benefited by it ? — I ceitamly think so 
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My experience of this industry Ins been limited to enquiries made it the mbtinco of the 
officers of the Excise Department, ind is i htei ton-equcnce to further work done it the 
request of commer.nl fn us All this no h Ins been cuned out at Pina in «u<h time as 
could be sp ired from the ordin u v routine work of my section, ind the results hilly sub- 
stantiate the proposition which 1 wish to put forward, namclv, the vital necessity for research 
WO rk in connection with Indian industries, timed out ni India by men npible of appreciating 
the great differences ousting between Europe in and Indian couditions Such men must 
lia\e knowledge of w lnt Ins been done in Europe, bcciu o Europe is many yens ihcid of 
India m scientific rescirch, and must have knowledge of Indian conditions, and of wlnt 
has been done in Indi i, m ordor to save time by taking adv intagc of the work already carried 
out It will take longer to acquire tho Em opcan experience than the knowledge of Indn, 
whereas it would bo easier to modify the former for Indian conditions when working m Imha 
than to carry Indian oxpenencc to Europe and < ompirt it with western methods Therefore 
the best results would probably he got from an oxpert (rained iu Europe, brought out to 
India for a time, sent back to Europe for say six months or t year and finally brought 
back to India 

This industry affords many examples of the value of research work earned out m India 
and of the necessity of further work to enable it to be earned on successfully It provides 
especially instances not only of the futility of wholesale adoption of Western methods without 
sufficient knowledge to adapt them to Indian conditions, hut of the uselessness of elaborately 
designed apparatus and technique in the hands of unqualified operators I lmo 
encountered for example, several lnstam-ps of the totil failuro of imported European 
yeasts, wlicr as 1 hive been able to solect and oulturc indigenous \ lrieties of Cerevi=iea) 
which in the handi of the Indian distillers hive given couside ably increased 
yields So many paints requiring investigation lmo arisen in connection with tho 
enquiries I havo made on this subject, th it I cannot too strongly etnphasi/o my opinion that 
a rcseaich laboratory for dealing with the problems connected with this industry is urgently 
w anted in 1 ndia 

My knowledge of this industry is confined to tint acquired incidentally as a result of 
carrying out researches outlie nature and incidence of diseases o r silk worms (Flachcrie and 
Pcbrme) attho instance of Mr Maxwell Lefroy It is perhaps unnecc. sary for mo to say 
anything as to the economic importance of these diseases, especially of tho latter, beyond 
quoting the expressed opinion of Mr Lefroy tiint tbo future welfare of the industry m India 
depends upon obtaining a much more eomplotc understanding of tho causes underlying the 
incidence of Pebrino in India than wo at present po- o ess As a re-ult of six months’ work 
on this disease, bowevor, I am prepared to state that this subject affords another well marked 
instance of the importance, or rather of tho absolute necessity of research in India as an 
alternative to tho method in vogue at present of adopting, without scientific enquiry, European 
methods of dealing with i subject In this case tho Pasteur method of obtaining di tease- 
free seed by selection has been a lopted wholesale m India without enquiry, with the result 
that the supplies of seed issued from Government nurseries in Bong il after selection by (hie 
method are not necessarily' disease-fiee, so that tho disease is not being eliminated by this means 
I have been able to devise a modified method which should obtain tlio desired result, but much 
remains to he done to determine how Indian conditions affect tbo spread of the disease, and 
the whole subject still requires tho competent soientifio mvestigition whtch it should liavo 
had many years ago This is a case m which a cottage industry can be materially aided by 
scientific research earned out by a Government institution 

I undertook a series of investigations into the conditions of this industry inBiInrasa 
consequence of tho interesting problems it presents from the point of viow of soil bacteriology 
specially in connection with the mtufication of orgmic matter iu Indian soils Tho results of 
my enquiry have been published in a Bulletin of the Agricultural Keseareh Institute, No 68, 
now in the Press My conclusions gonerally stated are that this industry might be consider- 
ably expanded by' pioper < ncouragcuient, owing to the fact that the leduction in output which 
has been going on for some years is probably not due to exhaustion of tho raw material, but 
to the diveision of labour into more attractive channels The causes responsible for this 
diversion aie fully stated in the note dealing with this subject by' the Hon’ble Mr Morshead, 
Comimssionei of the Tnhut Division, but the point I should wish to make is the inclusion 
of this mdustiy in the list of those which I havo cited as demanding Government aid iu the 
form of reseaich woik aimed at improving the methods employed I have given reasons in 
my repoit foi supposing that such research would have fruitful lesults, and work already done 
at Pusa by the chemical section has shown the adv intages of an impioved method of refining 
devised in the laboiatoiy of the Imperial Agnculturil Chemist and tested in a neighbouring 
refineiy As I have pointed out there is good nason for supposing that the actual technique 
of the mdustiy can be improved as a losult of finthei leseaicb, both m the operations of tho 
nuntah and of tho refiner, r nd, apart from any lltcntion m the present relations of the 
Salt Department to the industry, the restnetive lnlluenco of which I have referred to in my 
report, a case for Government assistance in providing the neoessary research seems to exist 
I should like incidentally to draw attention to the commeicial possibilities of Indian saltpetre 
a^ a source of nifciic acid as compaied with the use of nitrate of soda, on account of the superior 
value of the by-pioduct, Sulphate of Potash, lesulting from the use of the former 

.My knowledge of this mdustiy iu India is chiefly derived fiom my five years' experience 
in connection with tea culture One very definite conclusion is unavoidable i e that the whole 
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Do jou think that on the 6ame principle od -mills should also he exempted '■* — I think the 
rvw material of rice is grown m a much lirgtr quantity by the zimmdar than in the case of 
oil-seeds 

Hon’b'c Str F II Stcioait — Your concern is primarily a zammdan ? — Yes 

This rice milling is a new development? — Yes 

Is it spreading all over the province ? — Since I began tlnec years ago, theie have been 
six new concerns and two are in the making 

So far the fiuancul results have been satisfactory ? — Yes, except last yeai 

Cannot you develop a local market here for joni products? — There is not much demand 
The raiyats m ike their own nee for their consumption They have objection to eating the 
boiled rice 

If you can develop a local market that wall solve the question of shortage of waggons ? — 

They do not buy the locally made rice 

Have you made representations to the railway authorities ? — I have complained continu- 
ally The difficulty apparently with the iailw ay is that all the waggons are required at a 
particul ir time of the year 

Is there any definite evidence forthcoming legardmg the system of payments to the 
railway staff ? — Any amount of evidence 

Mr A ChnU-rtun — I nnder-tand that practically all yom nee is grown on your estates ?- 
I buy a great deal also 

Is there no possibility of developing a market foi Lulling rice for other people ? — There 
does not seem to be much scope for that 

What machines are you using? — They are Engleherg hullers 

If you had a cone system you might possibly develop a business in raw rice ? — Yes, we 
might do that There is the objection to eating boiled rice 

Has not your attention been drawn to any of the British machines ? — I have been into 
the question of Doughs and Grant machines, they have been tr ed and l believe have not 
been found suitable 

Tins seems to he the reverse of our cxpouence ? — I think it simply depends upon the kind 
of paddy 

"Witness No 1)6 

Mk C M Hutchinson, Imperial Agricultural Bacteriologist, Pusa chrnson 0 M 

"W xuttt'n Evidence 

The industries of which I have had personal experience in India are, tea, distilling, silk, 
saltpetre and (he manure trade My knowledge of all of these has been deuved from 
research work cirned out in connection with the various problems incidental to such mdustnes 
and n y experience has been that in every one of them not only his it been possible to make 
veiy great advances in the direction of greatei economic efficiency, hut that such advance 
depended almost entirely upon the substitution of scientific enquiry foi the empiricism which 
is such an outstanding featuie of Indian industrial methods 

My knowledge of this industry is derived from live years 1 experience as scientific officei 
to the Indian Tea°Association As tho scientific dcpaitment of the association is now firmly mdnBtry 
established and recognized as vital to the welfare of the industry it is unnecessary for me to 
point ont the value of research work m connection with tea cultuie or manufacture , I 
should like however, to record my opinion based on my own expenenoe and confirmed by subse- 
quent observation, that the work of the scientific dcpaitment of the Tea Association is not 
carried out under the best conditions for advance in knowledge, owing to the necessity im- 
posed upon the scientific staff of devoting a large proportion of then time and energies to 
demonstration woik m the for n of touring m the tea districts I have stated later m this 
memorandum, my conviction that whereas in the piesent condition of Indian mdustnes le- 
search work mmht with advantage be undti taken by Government institutions, demonstration 
work such as the above should be carried out by the tiade benefiting theieby In the case of 
the teaindustn, the trade is sufficient .y prosperous to hear the cost of this demonstration 
w r ork which would involve the employment of a separate staff of trained men, the individual 
members bomg allocated to districts in which they would carry out experimental and demons- 
tration workblsed on the general j-rinciples determined by the research staff of the Association J? 0 °a"Sc“trT a 
In this way local knowledge of district requirements would he obtained with a fullness at pre 
sent impossible I understand that a move m this dnectiou has already been made by the action 
of certain tea oompames who have appointed then own scientific officers to cairy ont investi- 
gations as to the loc il requirements ot then estates , no doubt these officeis will work m con- 
junction with thos ‘ of the scientific department of the Association to their mutual benefit I 
should suggest that Government when making or lenewmg grants for such scientific depart- 
ments should stipulate for then allocation to research woik and not to demonstrations in the 
sense I have indicated above 
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demand and supply I( have no hesitation in saying that in mj opinion Nitrate of Soda 
is not required m India as long as the indigenous sources of nitrogen, such as oil-rako, remain 
incompletely utilized for this purpose Sulphate of Ammonia, however, is not in the same 
case so long as the commercial possibilities of Indi in made superphosphate and with it the 
use of sulphuric acid for local production of the former manure remain to be determined 

In mv opinion, then, the first requirement of the manure trade m India is an enquiry 
by Government as to its economic position so far as the whole country is concerned, and this 
enquiry, I think, can only he successfully carried out under the direction of a trained econo- 
mist 

In England, until recently all scientific research work has LclD earned out by pnvate enter- 
prise In India, although there are notable exceptions, this would mean restriction of Bucn 
work not only to already established industries, but to those proved profitable without its 
aid My ow n experience detailed abo\ o has shown the importance of scientific research as 
a necessary antecedent to successful pioneer work eitlior in introducing and establishing new 
industries "m India or in adapting or modifying European siiontific methods of proicil utility 
to Indian conditions Not only does it seem clear tint failing Government aid in this respect 
such research work will not be carried out, but ono advantage of Government institutions 
over private laboratories lies in the comparative ense of oht lining for the former more popular 
recognition of tbeir existence and utility The oommerem) man m England is notoriously 
ignorant not onlv of the possibilities of science but of the way m which to obtain scientific help 
and this condition of affairs is still more prevalent in India In this country, however, recogni- 
tion of the existence of Government institutions is more readily obtained, although the education 
of the cominerci il community up to the point of belief in ofliciency is still in an 
embryonic stage A furtbei advintage attached to the Government scientific reenroll insti- 
tution would be the comparative cise of obtaining propcrlv qualified workers provided that 
Government decided tint such work vvis necessary and valuable and consequently put the 
terms of recruitment upon a solid a id perm ment basis 

The most difficult point in determining the functions of a Government research institute 
would be the exact point of division between research and demonstration It appears to me 
that in a mayonty of instances an already e.labhslied industry should bear the co3t of the latter 
especially when experiment carried out by Government has shown the practical value of some 
improvement 

Examples of tins may be quoted — 

(1) The tea industry — A largo proportion of the cost of the scientific department of this 
industry in India is borne by Government, partly out of imperial ind partly from provincial 
funds In my experience the full advantages of the scientific equipment are not at present 
obtained ow mg to the laige proportion of the time of the scientific officers occupied by demons- 
tration work, this might well be tamed out by a separite local staff in tbo v irious districts, 
the expenses of this staff being borne by the industry 

(2) The manure industry — Tbo development of this industry is most important for India 
and is at present in a very' backward condition This is due to a vanety of causes, the principal 
one, ignorance on the part of the agriculturist, is being dealt with by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, a subsidiarv but still import mt factor being want of information on the part of the 
commercial community a* to the requirements ot the consumers This is due partly to the 
lack of co-operation between the Agneulfuial Depirtment and tbo trade, and partly to the 
fact that owing to the great disproportion between the staff of the former and the areas of land 
to be covered, sufficient knowledge of the in mnrial requirements of the country is at present 
in many instances not available Nevertheless a very large industry could be carried on 
merely by dealing xvith manures the economic value of which lias been proved for certain crops 
in certain areas by officeis of the Agricultural Department , the popularization of their use by 
demonstration of their value to cultivators, should m my opinion properly be earned out by the 
trade, but this cannot be done except when tho latter are prepared to employ properly qualified 
men trained in the use of manures and experienced in Indian condition* Such men are 
naturally difficult to obtain at present but then training might well be earned out in Govern- 
ment institutions and the necessity for their employment once recognized, a supply would bo 
forthcoming In my opinion the employment of properly qualified men for this work is 
absolutely essential for the establishment of the manure trade, especially artificials, in India, 
as much harm has been done m the past by indiscriminate commercial methods of advocating 
the use of manuies by Indian cultivators, without any knowledge of then applicability 

The establishment and popularization of Governmont research institutions would also m 
the ease of the manure trade help to eliminate from tho latter the employment of unscrupulous 
methods of imposing upon the ciedulity of the agnculturist, whether European or otherwise, 
cases of which have come within my peuonal experience This method naturally recoils upon 
the 1 trade as a whole, to the great detriment of both agncultural and commercial interests, 
whereas the agricultural community once accustomed to turn for advice m such matters to a 
disinterested Government institution would be safeguarded against such imposition 

A further advantage to be gained by bringing Gov ernmont departments m closer touch 
with the commercial community would be the possibility of influencing the policy of the 
latter with regard to the marketing of manures, more especially irtificialg such as superphos- 
phate , it would be easy to demonstrate m the light of the experience of tho Agncultural 
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subject requires elucidation by a competent body, including an e<.o lomist aided by experts 
possessing commercial an 4 scientific knowledge of the subject Tko chief points requiring 
attention aie — 

( 1 ) the relative economic value to the country of mtiogen as a constituent of exports 

such as oilseeds, bones, aud hides, as compared with its value as a manunal consti- 
tuent if retained in the country for this purpose , and 

(2) the value of phosphates to Indian agriculture and the lehtive cost of indigenous 

production of superphosphate, either from Indian phosphates or bones, and of 
importing from outside sources This of course mi olves the question of th n 
local manufacture or importation of sulphuric acid It also involves the clearing 
up of the question of how much any particular crop can afford to pay for manur- 
ing with phosphate, and the determination of a vital point, namely whether 
sufficient reliable experimental work has been earned out m India to allow of an 
authoritative pronouncement which would settle this question to the satisfaction 
of the trade 

The same remarks would apply to potash hut my personal experience inclines me to the 
view that this manunal constituent is of relatively small impel tanoe in most Indian soils. 

In dealing with this subject it must be remembered that what the trade wants is reliable 
information as to agricultural requuemenf-s and what the agriculturist w ants is the same 
information (generally conveyed through the -medium of demonstration) together with know- 
ledge of what the trade is prepaied to do for him, 1 e , the cost of the manure Obviously an 
intermediary is requited and here Government has -all end y provided the Agucnltural Depart- 
ment to supply this want Unfortunately, however, the requirements of the case demand a very 
much larger number of men than the Agucultural Department can supply, so that at present it 
is impossible in the majority of instances for the local dej artment to give sound advice on 
the subject of manunng to the agriculturist or to repoit to the trade that as a consequence 
of actual trial and demonstiation a demand fur manures of a certain kind exists m certain 
localities The need for more men in the depaitmcnt to carry out this kind of work 
arises not only from the enoimous areas to be covered hut from the variation m soil and 
crops to he dealt with My own experience in the tea districts included the constant 
difficulty of advising on the subject ot manuring (which as any agricultural chemiJ; of 
experience will admit cannot be overcome by chemical analysis as was formerly supposed) 
owing to the vamtion in soils which made local experiments necessary The dangers of the 
present position are that commercial enterprise leads to unwarranted statements as to the 
value of various manures or mixtures, such statements being made possibly on the strength 
of insufficient experiment or even of European experience, with the consequence that the 
agriculturist is probably greatly, disappointed with the results obtained and not only condemns 
this particular manure and all others but produces a similar attitude in tbe minds of other 
cultivators in his district, to the great detriment not only of the manure trade but possibly Qovcmmcnt 
of the prospect of agricultural impiovement m that part of the country I should be control mid 
inclined to suggest that, so far as the natne cultivator is concerned at any rate, Government assistance 
should exercise control over the sale of aitihcial manuies by leqimmg adequate proof of the 
probable tiuth of any statemenis made by commercial firms as to the value of the m inures 
they are offering for sale to Indian agriculturists This is, of course, a very drastic remedy 
for the condition of aff <m s I have described, hut I am himly of opinion that unless some 
such remedy is applied the short sighted policy I refer to will do incalcu'able harm On the 
other hand I am aware of the fact that the trade as a whole is only too anxious to take 
advantage of and be guided by the experience of the Agricultural Department and it 
should bo the function of Government to provide the information required to bring the 
trade into satisfactory relationship with the agricultural interest The guiding 
principle which should be rasistecLon as essential to the natural development of this industry 
in India is that profit on capital invested should depend upon small profits upon a large 
turnover This, m the present condition of Indian agriculture appears to be the only policy 
likely to lead to the use of artificial manures to any considerable extent, and its recognition 
by the trade should form the foundation of satisfactory relations between the commercial 
and agricultural interests 

The Hon’ble r Morshead has leferred at some length m his note to the subject of Oil cabos 
oil-cakes as manures , I have had a considerable amount of experience of the use of cakes, espe- 
cially as manure for tea, and am able to say definitely and with some confidence that as a source 
of nitrogen they are unequalled m value in India both on account of the low cost per unit of 
this element and of the crop increase lesultmg from their use, as compared with other sources 
such as Nitrate of Soda or Sulphate of Ammonia In Assam m several places oil mills to 
deal with local requirements have been erected at various times, but mv experience of these 
has been that they have been generally run at a loss, owing to business difficulties mainly 
connected with disposal of the oil and frequently resulting from the hostile action of local 
Indian traders To put this very important source of manure at the service of Indian agu- 
enlture the conditions of the trade and the requirements of the agricultural community require 
careful investigation by a competent body such as the one I have already suggested, and this 
enqauy would naturally engage their attention as being ne-es-ary for the proper use of a 
material of proved value, obtainable m large quantities but fluctuating m \ owing to uneeitain 
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That has nothing to do with mdustnal alcohol itself? — No This is the list of the 

points referred to me for investigation last year 

Alcohol production in India. 

Points suggested (by Mi Brady) as requiring investigation 

(1) Mahua — Deterioration m store 
(Baetenal fermentation) 

(Caramclization) 

(2) Concentration of wort — Most fat our ib'e concentration for various yeasts in use m 
India at present not determined 

(3) Temperature 

(4q Aeration — Possible oalue of 

(5) Jrasti— Most suitable for mahua Not necessarily the one naturally associated 
with this material {Tart yeasts as alternatives ) 

(0) Artificial additions to fermenting woit Yeast foods Inoiganic salts m mahua 
extract 

(7) Information is lequired as to the relttion between theoretical yield of alcohol and 
possible yield undei the beat laboiatoiy conditions 

(H) Reliable information as to relation between attenuation figures and yield of alcohol for 
each lOf) gallons wash one proof gallon for each five degrees attenuation 

100 gallons of 1 05 sp gi after fomentation falls to 1 01 sp gr 

ittenuation then = 010 = 40 degrees = y = b proof gallons spirit should be obtained 

(9) Pos ible mammal value of spent wash 

(10) Piepaiation of yeast culture for use as luoculum 

When you weie still the agncultural bacteriologist’ — Yes As a consequence 
of mj Laving done work for the Excies Commission in Bengal on the subject of rice 
beer 

Is there anv other scientific officer in India to whom these problems would be properly 
refeired ’ — Appaiently not 

Then j ou have also had to do a good deal of w ork in connection v. lth silk in dealing 
with the di-ease of the silk moth ? — Yes 

That has been recently occupying a great deal of your time ’ — Yes 

If you begin to translate the results of your researches on the silk worm disease ■ 
into piactice what kind of staff would you uant? — I think that the staff at present 
existing m Bengal would be adequate if it is properly supervised as far as Bengal is concerned 
As regards Kashmu the staff is quite sufficient But the principal point I came acioss was 
in connection with the absolute ignorance of the difference between the European conditions 
and Indian conditions with legard to the selection of the disease-free seed by the pasteur 
method 

You find that that same thing applies to practically every biological problem in India’ 

Yes 

That the conditions in Euiope cannot be translated direct -without modification to India? 
—Yes 

And consequently rerearch woik ought to be done on the spot ’ — Yes 

Ha\e yon had any opportunity of getting research work done at home ? — No 

You were at one time the scientific officer of the Indian Tea Association and I undeistand 
that most of the members of this Tea Association had their London offices Would not the 
London offices lefer certain scientific problems to the scientific men at home ’ — Yes 

Hai e they done so ’ — Yes 

' You found that work of that kind was beneficial to you in any way m India? — I con- 
sider it to he the reverse 

I should like you to describe a specific case if you think that is a fair example ? — 

7/ itness here described a specific case confidentially 

Take another exan pie with regard to the use of potash as a manure in India Potash is 
looked upon in Europe as a m inure that you can safely apply to any land, to such an extent that 
almost nny elementaiy text-book on agriculture would advise any body to use potash m almost 
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Department that the only hope for the expansion of the manure trade as a whole in India lies 
in a large turnover at small profits , this fact has not, 1 think, been adequately recognized 
m the past 

The general principle I should advoca'e would therefore be that research work m 
oonneot'on with industries should be undcrt vken by Government whilst demonstration of the 
utility of improved methods resulting fiom such work should be carried out by the trade 
interested therein Modification of this pnroipie would be requited in the case of new indus- 
tries, or m certain others in which commodities are produced ovei widely distributed areas 
(e g , saltpetre) or in the case of cottage industries such as silk , here the general principle of 
research work by the Government would he modified by having this earned out by an Imperial 
Department whil-t demonstration would be undu taken by Piovincial or Local Governments 

Oral Evidence, ‘22nd November 191 G 

Previlent — For how many years have you been the Imperial Agucultural Bacteriologist 
at Fusa? — Since 1910 

Is that your first introduction to the Agricultural Department 7 — Yes 

And befotc that you had a great deal of experience as scientific officer of the Indian Tea 
Association 7 — Yes 

How many years were you working there ? — Fiom 1904 to 1909 

Your work as scientific officei brought you m contact with chemicil as well as bacteriolo- 
gical pioblems ? — Yes 

AY hat staff had the scientific department of the Indian Tea Association ? — The present 
chief scientific officer. Dr Hope, w as my assistant as a chemist There was an entomologist, 
and an Indian assistant analy st 

So, you really consisted of three specialists, you as bacteriologist, one as a chemist and 
one entomologist ? — Yes 

You say that there is a difficulty in the tunslation of your scientific results into actual 
practice I suppose you know that the tea plantei as a rule is not a scientist befoie he comes 
to India 7 — Yeb 

And consequently your scientific results could not be tianslated dncct into practice with- 
out some demonstration ? — fc\o 

At Pusa have you got any one associated with you doing bacteriological woik 7 — I have 
a supernumerary who is m Mesopotamia on mdttary duty 

And you two are working together oidraardy 7 — Ye 1 

AYhat is the ordinary routine work of your section? — That is bacteriology puic and 
simple 

In what way is that routine work brought ? — Are sample sent to you from the piovincial 
departments ? — The method I adopt is to get samples of soils from the various parts of India 
which are characteristic for then fertility or otherwise, and endeavoui to make biological analy- 
ses of them m order to ascertain w hat biological factors there are bearing on their fertility^ or 
the opposite 

Are these sent to you from the provinc al departments cr do you use any other w’ay to get 
them collected 7 — Loth 

Can any provincial depaitment refer to you a pioblem of that kind ’—Yes 

And it is done regulaily ? — Yes 

Frequently ? — Not so frequently as I 'hould like but much moic frequently than it was 
three year.-, ago 

But there are agricultural bacteriologists in the piovinces under the provincial depart- 
ments ? — There are none except the assistants sent from the piovinces to Pusa to be tmned foi 
that special work That has only been done during the last three yeais and I am tiarnmg 
assistants from Punjab, Assam, Bengal and United Piovinces 

You arc the only senior agricultural bacteriologist in India? — Yes 

And there is no one to check your conclusions fiom the point of view of agricultural bacteno- 
logy 7 — In so far as it relates to chemical work the agricultuial chemists are in a position to 
criticise them and I am glad to say they do 

You have also a certain amount ot experience in connection with alcohol distilling 7 

Yes 

Can you, from the purely chemical point of view, tell us what difficulties are m the way 
of the introduction of industrial alcohol in this country ? — I am ifi ud I cannot I have not 
gono into that I do not know if it be of interest to the Commission, if I let you know what 
points have beon referred to me by the excise depaitment and by the trade requirmg special 
research work for determination 

That is to say, from the point of view of getting the most out of the raw materials 7 — 
Yes 
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Rcfernng to saltpetre you draw attention to Indian saltpetre as a source of nitric acid 
as compaied with the use of nitrate of soda on account of the superior value of sulphate ol 
potash You further down refer to the fict tint potash is only of doubtful value as i genera 1 
iertilizer of Indian soils? — it is not contradn tory It is hrgclv used m Ctylon for tea 

So that in any case there would be a big maihet for sulphate of potash 9 — Yes 

In tea distncts ? — In Cejlon II103 import saltpetre from India 

Is that used for tea ? — Yes 

You know, of couric, that you do not get the same percentage of nitric acid out ol 
saftpeireas out of nitrate of soda ? — But lint is a local product 

You are also aware that in peace time nitrate of soda is cheaper than mtr ite of potash ? — 
Yes 

Y ou lme heard of a case that on account of the recent n^e m price of saltpetre Indir 
has heen ie-e\porting nitrate of soda undet the name of saltpetre ? — I do not know that 

In one consignment of s iltpetrc about L 0 per cent was nitrate of soda imported mtc 
India for the purpose of adulterating Indian saltpetre ? — Well, I suppo c it eame througl 
Japan from Chili 

It gives an idea of what happens when there is a slight change in prices and there is 
imperfect scientific control ? — Yes 

You apparently think that the scientific work in India should be done by Gov ernmeiif 
organiz .tion and I gather from 3 oui note that you prefer an Imperial org im/ntion ?— I 
think that 111 the pio'Cnt condition of Indnn industries it would he 1013 difficult 
for one pi o\ nice to support a rose iroh institute to deal with the several industries in that 
province — except perhaps 111 the case of tea 

I will pi«t sketch ioughl3 some of the points that exist now in 1 scientific or- 
ganization 1 n connection w ith tea yon had tlneo officers undet one Tea Association, and 
that is I understand, sinnlai to the oiginization of gener ll agriculture in each prounce I 
find one agricultural chemist, one economic hot ini't, one bacteriologist and gent rail} one of 
something else according to the prounce Is not that 1 rough estimate of the scientific 
staff? — Yes 

This means, of course, iliat each man must bo an independent authority witlnn his 
own province The agricultural chemist is the ant I101 1I3 cn agncnltunl chemistry 111 that 
province, and there m iv bo nine or ten of these in lndi 1 i — Yts 

Do 3 ou think that decentralization in this 1113' is an advantage to the efiicienc3 of 
scientific work 9 — I think that one ought to regard scientific w ork in agriculture at any 
rate, as being divided into two cl isses puie icsearch, md the method of npplvmg the results 
of the icseaicli, and my ideal would be, a central research institute in which the fundamental 
problem 1= investigated, and piovmcial ones in which the ipphcation of the results to practi- 
cal agriculture are woiked out I do not think that 3011 can go straight from the fundamental 
pioblem to the field in many cases 

The present staff of the agricultural department in India consists of a conglomeration 
of scientific experts or specialists of diffcreut kinds, such as an economic botanist associated 
with an agiicultural chemist and I suppose that an economic botanist has closer aflmities 
with other kinds of botanists engaged in other paits of India tlnu with, for instance, the 
agricultural chemist 1 heir mteiesfs are common only m the ipphcation of their science to 
agriculture, but in the matter of actual icseaich the botanist icquires similar refeiencc mete- 
nalswhethei he is an agricultural botanist, or forest botanist Similail3, an entomologist 
requues collections of insects for reference purposes whatever may he the ipplioation of his 
foim of entomology, and the lesult is that in the countiv you have mam collections of insects 
and many chemical laboratories, and aho many libraries of different kinds Would it not 
be more economical and would it not lead to efficiency if 3 ou classified your scientific officers 
m another wav, so that you brought togethei all tho different forms of botanists md lnd 
your botanical collections accessible to all with a central library, and brought together all 3 our 
chemibt=, agricultural, mineral, d}e, explosive and so on, and you had a common list foi pro- 
motion, so that no chemist would alw'iyb be suLoidinatc to 0113' botanist and no botanist would 
always be suboidimte to the agi cultuiist Then a botanist entering the seivice would hope 
i 0 become some day the head botanist of India, and a chemist to become tho olnef chemist of 
the Government of India 9 — It does not quite fit in with m3' idea altogether of the agricul- 
tural side 

We should like to know wliat the difficulties iu I lie way of such a classification aro ? — 
When I was in Assam as scientific officer I suffered very much from the want of othei scientific 
workers m my own immediate neighbourhood for consultation Not being a botanist I had a lot 
of botanical problems to deal with and I had to refer to people at a distance who were under 
difficulties m dealing with them not being on the spot Not being an entomologist I had to 
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./all cases Whit is jour experience in India ? — My expeuenci in India has been confined to 
-the use of potash on tea Tea is a ciop which it is evtiemely ci=y to experiment upon, because 
yon do not hare to wait till the end ot the hnvest, but you get youi ic suits as you go along:, 
-every ten days As fai as pot ns i was concerned, I tarried out a. veij careful experiment with 
potash manuie, and I can say that no results which were decidedly of economic value were 
obtained with potash on any ot the tea soils on which I used it It is quite likely that some tea 
would benefit by the use of potash As a special case I may refer to the work of the Kali 
syndic ite 

I want to lrncw wliethei there is anj justification for pushing potish sale m India among 
“the agncultuiists ? — My expcnenceis rather painful in some ways In one cas r - 1 went on a 
tour in a district m Assam and in the course of my tour I learnt that oidevs for sevei il — I do 
■not know how many — hundreds of tons of potash manure had been placed with the Kali syndi- 
cate's C ilcutta repiesentatne, simply because the lgent of .hat firm who had been touring had 
represented that the expenments I had carried out at the experimental station had fully domons- 
Trated the value of potash as a manuie The experiment that I earned out hal not been com- 
pleted at the time that agent made the tour As fai as the results had gone I was sire that 
potash had no effect and I had no hesitation in saying so 

With the results of an experiment of that Lind, an attempt to push pota=h m that way 
would give rise to a false impression that not only potash but eveiy mtificial manuie must be 
bad 5 — Yes 

And indirectly there would be a set-back to the pi ogress of In ban agr enltuie 9 —Yes 

You have referred to the control by Government of the quality of artificial manuits that 
may be supplied Would yon proposes system of Government issuing certificates of 
■quality’ — I w ould not like to propose any snob suggestion 

Would it he practicable for the Government to grint a certificate of quality regal ding an 
artificial manure ? — I do not know But I think that the nearest iou can get to it is for the 
agrn ultural officers m the piovmees to gi\e then opinion that cert un manuies are of value and 
Tor the commercial films who are connected with the trade to sell them 

Is it practicable to introduce any kind of sj stem by which control can be exercised effici- 
ent^ 9 — I think it should be I think the Agricultural department, if they are pioperlv staffed, 
would he entirely capable of doing that, lint I have at present a particular case m mind of the 
sale of mineral manures m a certain part of India where the sale of the=e minuies was pushed 
>by a commercial firm through agents neither of them bung an agrioultuial chemist or 
ha\ ing any knowledge of the requirements of the trade Manuies worth a good amoint of 
money weie ordeicd and tued on the land and were found not woibh the money, aid the 
consequence was that a great deal of tiouble arose which tiouble recoiled on the heads of the 
•agucultunl department officials in that district, although they had nothing to do with it 
in the first instance, because the commercial transaction took place without lefeience to 
them and without their knowledge 

Would it he practicable to have some form of Government sales agency 9 — I think that 
the first thing j'ou want is demonstration in some form of the value of the manme and then 
to allow the sales to take place on the strength of the demonstration by the Government 

That having been done does not solve the difficulty, because the laiyat Has no education 9 — 
Ton must limit him to getting his manuies through Government 

Do you think that the dangeis that exist now are sufficient to warrant the Government 
'undertaking anything like an official sales agency for artificial fertilizers 9 — Yes I think so. 

One does not want to interfere with private enterprise unless in this way it becomes 
■seuous public danger and I am asking you to review this question again Do you think 
at is reallv sufficiently dangerous to allow the raiyat to come into contact with an luesponsible 
salesman of artmoial fctihzers ? — I think it is 

And you have not thought out any scheme that may be practicable for a Government 
•sales agency for fertihzeis ? — I am afraid I have not But I think the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Depaitments are quite capable of doing that 

Do you think we should get suggestions on that point by consulting the provincial 
agricultural scientific officers ? — I think you will find they a’ e in agreement with my view 

You are speaking with a general knowledge of their views, unofficially, of course? — I 
think you will hnd that they have had expeuence of the same sort that I have had of the 
danger of commercial enterprise going too far in one direction. 

Has the maftei been discussed among you 9 — I have had a considerable amount of cor- 
respondence on the subject both with the Governments of the provinces and with the 
•commercial films connected with ihe trade 

The Agricultural Board meets at Pusa Da you know that thts subject has been 
discussed theie 9 — I do not think it w as disci sse a 
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You were speaking of the disadvantages that attend the sale of manures by commercial 
agencies Supposing you have got the Agricultural Department properly organized making 
its influence felt m the several provinces of India, don't you think that it would suflioo to stop 
the sale of these things under false pretences 9 — If the Agricultural Department is sufficiently 
developed It should be developed to that stage, especially m provinces where the salo 
of artificial fertilizers is in most cases entirely due to tho initiation of the Agncultural Depart- 
ment itself 

You state m a portion of jour note that the enquiry into the economic position of the- 
manure trade in India should be conducted by economists Do you mean political economists 
or men win baa e special business knowledge t — I mean a man who would be able to deal 
with the subject as a whole for the whole ot India instead of dealing as I have said with 
specific cases I do not think tliero is any agncultural chemist that I have over met who 
w'ould be capable of dealing with the subject as a whole for a country like India because he 
•would not know enough about tho economics of trade m India I think that I liaae stated m 
my note that the economist would icquire the collaboration of experts, but experts certainly 
requite the guidance of somebody with busmens knowledge and evpcnence to look at the 
problem from a w ide enough point of \ lew 

The problems that come to you from the provinces, do you know whether they usually 
come fiom the agricultural chemists or from the Deputy Directors of Agriculture ? — If 
they are chemical problems, from the chemist as a rule 

I hare not sufficient knowledge of the subject to make mjsclf clear "iou mean the 
chemical aspect of the bacteriological problem 9 — The} come from the chemist 

Do you know how they arc initialed as a rule ? Arc they ,nitiatcd by the Deputy Direc- 
tor or the chemist 5 — They are generally initiated by me having got into touch with the 
chemist, about {he value of bacteriological lesearcli in the proances 

Did jou not do bacteriological research in .Tnbbulporo (embanked) black soil regarding lto 
insufficient aeration? — Yes That came from tho Deputy Director, hut is an isolated case 

President — You have taken a ceitain iraount of interest in the indigo development of 
this are i 9 — Yes ‘ 

Am I correct m supposing that until rccentl} tho scientific work done with a view to im- 
proving indigo was done b} chemists 9 — -So fai as the published results aic concerned that is so. 

Have you done any work m connection w ith the bacteriological aspe t of mdigo irfinu- 
factuie? — 1 have done some work during the last six months on the bac f criologicil aspects of 
fermentation 

Does that work lead j ou to suppose that the continuance of it and the extension of it 
would lead to lesults ot practical value 1 ' — I found that the presence or absence of specifier 
• bacteria m ide a difference of i 00 per cent on the j lcld 

Then the problem must ho attacked fiom tho bacte riological point of view as one of thcr 
principal factors ? — Yes 

Dees that give you hope that if the indigo problem is attacked from the bacteriological 
point of view, with the light Lmd of scientiho specialists, natural mdigo will lio'd its own 
n gainst any sjnthetic indigo that jou know of? — 1 am ifrud it uoes nob 

It is bringing jou no nearer ? — The best jielding indigo factones are naturally provided 
with the lequisite specific bacteua , by artificially providing the low yielding factories with 
cultures of these batten 1 1 hope to be able to bring their yield up to the level of the more 
fortunate ones , until fuithcr enqunj has determined the ratio between the number of high 
yielding and low yielding factories it is not possible to say what effect this method would 
have upon the total yield of the indigo pioducmg districts 

Looking at the problem fiom a purely commercial point of view, would you say that it 
would be justifiable to spend money on a iai larger scale on scientific resea r ch for the develop- 
ment of indigo in this area ? — I think so 

"With the hope of shutting out the synthetic pioduct fiom the market? — Not from my 
own knowledge but from people whom I know Tkero is a gieat possibility of improving tho 
industry in the direction of increasing the yield by paying attention to biologi al phenomena 

Hon’b’e Pandit II II Malawi] a — Will yon kindly tell mo what is tho extent of 
help given by tho Government to the tea industry so far as scientific work is concern- 
ed 9 — When I was scientific officer the Government of India subscribed Its 15,000 and 
the Government of Bengal Its 5,000 oi 7,000 and the Government of Assam Its 2,000 or 
3,000 That was nearly ten yeais ago Now I understand that tho Government of India 
gives the same amount, but the Government of Bengal and that of Assam give considerably" 
larger amounts, and that the scientific staff has been extended, and that there are about double- 
Ihe number of men in the scientific department now 
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rel) on my entomologist whose accuracy I sometimes had reason to doubt My ideal is. to get 
a research institute where you could find one min specialized m each particular line whom I 
could consult when I wanted to 

They might still be in one place A member of the chemical department of the Government 
of India, is m Aguculturil Chemist, mi} be at Pusa, and similar!}' for other branches 
Hip chn f advantage which has been suggested for this system is its ellect on recruitment and 
, promotion ? — Yes 

A scientific specialist in the present circumstances always remains subordinate to some- 
body else, and it bus been sail that v ou cannot get the best officer or the best recruit unless 
as a chemist, be would lme a chance of being tbe chief chemist to the Government ot India, 
as a b itamst a cb nice of being the h ad botanist of India and so foitb ? — -I see that 

This scheme has not been put before jou at all ? — No 

"Would con co sidei a pioposil of that hind, as you have been worhinginan entirely 
different atmosphere, end consult vour colleagues at Paso, with a view to giving us jour 
opinion latei on m a supplementary note ? — I es 

Air C 7. , Low — "What sy stem pertains in Java in connection with research work ? — Java 
is a land of pm ate enterprise There is no universal Government Department of Scie no 
theie The editor of a Java newspaper who was touring m India told me that there are many 
scientific departments not even subsidized by the Government m Java, but supported entuely 
l>} the p’anters themselves I belrve that is the same m tho case of tea also In West lubes 
-thev have a scientific staff, an Agricultural Department and an Imperial Department They 
publish agricultural news There is a botanic il garden at Java which does some fir_t class work 
but it is a Gov eminent institution and is not run by private people 1 understood that this was 
■entirely a Government institution, but tlie editor told me that it was largely financed by commer- 
cial bodies In Java they are much more scientific in tlicir management than the Assam people, 
because the lav a people nev er plant any area with any particular crop which is not suited to the 
soil and climate Tea is sometimes planted in India in very unsuitable areas and so it dies out 
sometimes and sometimes survives 

"Wliat stage have "you reached at Pusa regarding the training of Indians for research 
-work m yoar particular branch’ — In my particular b-anch I have had assistants sent 
-from tho provincial agricultural colleges to he ironed in my special line, agricultural 
"bacteriology I have had one from the Punjab, one from the United Provinces, one from 
the Central Provinces, one from Assam and one from Bengal, 

They are trained in order to be returned to the piovmces ? — To work in the provinces 

"What stage have they reached in the way of responsibility ? — They work under the 
•agricultural chemist under his direction and superv lsion They refer to me on any technical 
detail 

Have an} of these men reached provincial rank or are they m tho subordinate service at 
present? — They aie all subordinates so far as I know This system has been only going on 
dating the la=t two or three years 

None of them are woihmg independently at present’ — No 

Have von been doing any investigation on the diseases of the tu,ser silk moth ’ — No. 
I did a slight amount some four years ago at the instance of Mr LTroy, but I gave it up on 
.account of the difficulties connected with the wild jungle condition of the industries 

You do not tlimk that it would he possible to apply in practice any system of control 
which }ou were able to deviso? — The particulai diseaie was called flacherie , it is an intestinal 
complaint and if w ornw are kept on tree3 in all soils of weather it ib impossible to have any 
contiol over them 

With regard to the question of saltpetre, } 0 U have heard it s L ated that the salt which 
in practice and under looal coalitions results from the refining of saltpetre is nob suitel for 
human consumption ? — Yes 

A point was made that the contiol ex°rcised by the Salt Department was unnecessary 
because the seivice of tbe salt, at any rate foi human consumption, was veiy small Are you in 
a, position to say whether that is conect or not, whether it is suitable for Human consumption ? 

■ — The analyses that 1 Lav e made averaged something like 50 per cent ot sodium chloride Ifc 
was salt separated in a relineiy 

W is tbore much magno-ium (blonde ? — Yes 

That is so deliquescent that y ou could nob keep it in a solid form in any case ? Ye3 — But 
T would not go bo far is to say that the samples I noticed were representative of any larg® 
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You think you ire likely to get Ihcso men from England in sufliucnl numbers to take up 
the work on the scale you flunk it u uece’ss lry in this country? — If the Government eonsi- 
deied the scheme to be good, they should bo prepared to pay for it 

In view of the great hovo. which the war has unfortunately made do you think that for 
some years (o come you would he able to get i sufficient supply of men from England even 
if Government were willing to offer f nr terms 9 — l think bo 1 do not think there would ho 
any more difficulty, be.uioC living at home has become more dear in consequence of 
the wir 

You have got a number of Indians receiving training under you and under the Agricul- 
tural Chemist il Pus.i ? — Yes 

If the nccc=sarj training is given to a largo number of Indians, the advance you have 
in mind would he mide ? — It would dej enJ on tLc mdivid uD 

Iru may get the superior staff who will tram these young men m research, from 
Engl uid or Amer ca Do you Hunk that could be done* with advantage 9 — The training 
would he done in the provincial agricultnril colleges where local conditions would be 
known 

You have spoken of tl c need foi a larger numb. r of siicnhftc experts being concentr ited 
at one centre because of the atmosphere it creites and the greater helpfulness of one to the 
other 

Would vou advocate the establish went of sucli a centre m each province or would vou 
he content with one for the whole of Irnlii ? — I think the ideal would ,he to decentralize to 
some extent, hut in tho nls.nce of sufiuicut fu id s for that, there lias to he a little more cen- 
tralization 

As c oon as the funds permit, m view of the enormous worl to ho done m each province 
you wall have a full) equipped technological institute having a number of scientists working 
in each province ? — With correlation between them 

1 aeh co operating with the othe>r, hut each having a sufficient staff to tickle with the 
problems that arwo m the prov mce or the problems m which the province is inter.. ted v — 
It is not neecs ary foi all the problems, hut th^re might ho some that could he tickled by 
the central reeeareh institute With more adv intage 

That can b’ always passible bj arrangement? — The itaff can consider tho matter and 
adopt the lines that will be mo t liolpfal ? — Ic . 

I understood you to say that in certain countries, for instance in Jvva, they have no 
Scientific Board to adv iso industries ? — I do not remember having m ide that statement 

The Scientific Department was not under the control of the Government m Java? — So I 
was informed, "in some cases 

So far as your personal experience goes m view of the possibilities of indn.triil develop- 
ment n, not there greater room it picsent in India for imparting a knowledge of the known 
results of scientiuc research m rehtion to mdu-tnes than for piomoting re=e\rJi ? — Ye 3 

In that view would you have an > objection to the combination in one pkoe (f the two 
functions, th it it,, sufficient provision for tho application of known results of research ind for (he 
pursuing of leseareh wherever necessary in certain branches or in certain directions ? — It would 
depend on the accommodation of the institution 

Would it not be an advantage to the two sides to bo m tho vicinity of ea„h other in 
one building but in different wings ? — I doubt it 

Two wings, one in which research work will go on and tho other m which the application 
of the results w ill be taught to pupils ? — I think you will find it very difficult to find 
pupils in sufficient numbers to appreciate the scientific results obtained 

Suppo'e you have pupils of tho btandardyou fix. — of course you cannot expect them to 
-come in large numbers — would it not ho an advantage that thoso who are engaged in impirting- 
the results of the research already done and those who are engaged in pure research should bo 
close to each other’ — As long as the rescan h work is not interfered with Yon have to 
-duplicate the staff You must have a teaching staff and n research st iff 

That y ou will hav c to find even in the c\ ent of your having the two in separate places ? — 

Yes 

But apart from the question of funds do you think that will be an advantage to combine 
the two m the way I have suggested ? — Ido not know I have had no experience of that. 
I have seen the disadvantages connected with this kind of system m Cambridge A great 
many men had to do so much tea lung work in the University that they became absolutely 
useless for research work 
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Who selects the staff, the Government of India, or the provincial Governments or the 
Tea Association? — The Tea Association 

Do they make any reference to the Government before they appoint the men ? — I think 
not 

About the control of sale of manure, don’t you think there is a danger of patriotic bias- 
and prejudice coming into play in the case of manmes imported into India from foreign 
countries, if you ask for certificates to be issued befoie manures are used? — 1 should not 
recommend manure made in Germany 

Putting aside enemy countries, is there not a danger of patnotie bias or prejudice coming 
into play e\en in the case of neutral countries ? — I should not think so 

Don’t yon think that the object \cu have in your mind would be served if the results 
of the examm ition of these manures by the agricultural chemist or the Agricultural department 
•were published in the trade journal ? — It is not so much a question of the adulteration of 
the manure as of the value of the specific manure 

But suppose you examined a manure, and you published the result of your examination 
In some recognized Trade Journal either subsidized by Government or independently published, 
don’t yon think that yon w ould thus give the public sufficient help to avoid using improper 
manure ? — I do not think the public who use manures read trade journals 

How would the Government bring the result of vonr examination or the piohibition that 
you recommend to the notice of the general public 5 What other means lnve you in mind ? — 
The Agiicalturil Department officers 

But they cannot publish it to the entire agriculturist world thioughout the count rv 
What means do you think they should take to make it known to the agriculturists?- I think 
the Agricultural Department should have a sufficient number of meu to do that The staff of 
the Agricultural Department engaged in demonstration and experiment in the provinces should 
be sufficient to conevy that information to the cultivator as regards the value of the manure or 
the valuelessness of it The Agricultural Department can do it if it is sufficiently staffed 

Do you mean that artificial manures should reach the cultivators only' through Govern- 
ment agency ? — I think m the absence of any other efficient means of controlling them 
This is an example (Witness reads fiom his notis ) The film sold a manure in tins fonn, 
imxtuic no 1, no 2, etc Mixture no 4 contains sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of sod j, 
potash and superphosphate and oil cake Anybody who has had experience of manure in 
India knows that when y ou use such a mixture y ou aic trying it as yon might a quack medicine 
hoping to get a good lesult hut not knowing which of the ingredients wifi produce it oi how 
much you are paying for the unnecessary ones The price per unit of nitrogen m that manure 
was jRs 2.1-8-0 

President — Are there cases in winch a mixture of this kind of two fertilizer might 
easily neutralize one another’s effect ? — It has been proved to the hilt bv experiment in As°am 
on tea soil, that nitrogen in oil cake is not only about half as much in price as m nitrate of 
soda but has twice the efficiency, but people me trying to sell nitrate of soda deliberately 
Ignoring the work that has been done anil taking advantage of the ignorance of the people 

11 oP hie Pandit II M Malavvji — In order to attain the object, do>ou think that demons- 
tration farms ind bulletins such as those issued by the Agricultural Boards in England ind 
America would be helpful in coinmunKating information to the people ? — Demonstration faims 
are essential but bulletins only reach a comparxtivJy re~trieted public at present 

But when they aie supplemented with demonstration farms and demonstrations such as 
yon have for instance in America, railway trains running through the country and agn- 
cultural officers holding demonstration, giving inform ition, could you not reach the cultiva- 
tors by these means ? — I think you can In my own case I bad an experimental area in a tea 
estate m As=am, where I giew not only tea but certain other crops for the benefit of my 
servants, and that served as a demonsti ition farm for most of the cultivators m the n°igl - 
bourhood, and the\ used to come and see what the effect of superphosphate was on nee and 
they tiled it on then own crop, and in that way this method spread very rapidly m the 
district 

If yon have agricultural schools m every talisil, you can hold your demonstrations 
in the tahsils and gather the people of the suirounuing villages there without great diffi- 
culty ? — I have had no expeuenee of agricultural schools, but I should imagine that they might, 
if the man in charge of the school knew what he was talking about otherwise he might do 
harm 

Of course, the man being solected by tbe department ? — Yes 

You think tbo agricultural department needs tbe seivices of many more men to cany on 
tbe kmd of work you have described namely to make experiments on the various soils and 
various crops? — Yes 
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Dr F, llophnon — You said with regard to jour experiment on teitlnt nitrate of 
potash is not the bo't form of nitrogen for manun il purpose ind jou make a wide deduction 
from that, that generally speaking, in Indi v nitrate of potash s not the best form of nitrogen 
for manurial pm poses Is that a perfectly sound deduction to make to apply to the whole of 
India ?— I think it is on the whole, where thoro is a Inigo unount of rainfall The differenc 
arising between the values of different sources of nitrogen m tei e4ale is largely due to the 
iverago tempoiaturo of the soil In Kurope it is seldom more than 13 degrees but in India 
for six: months it is fir more • 

Has thoro been import ition of potassium nitrate from Germany ? — No Potassium sul- 
phato and chloride has been largoly imported and thov otidcavom to force them on tea market 
It is absolutely unjustifiable so far ns the experiments carried out for the determination of the 
value of potasli manures nro conoorncd 

From what you sayy India would be w ell adiisi d to sell all its nitrate of potash, ns far 
as agriculture is concerned ? — Yc* 

Innnswortoa question put hi the Ilon'ble P unlit, you mentioned Cambridge is being 
an instance wliero te tolling and research m close proximity is rather disastrous Could you 
not mention some inslanco nearer home in India, in a neighbouring province ■* — Yes I know 
a man whose reseirch work would lmc been of value who lias been tutible to carry out that 
research work to the extent to which he might have dono because of his duties, as the princip il 
of a collogo 

With that view would you not go rather further and say tint llio advantages to the 
edmational side of being in touch with reseirch work are more th in nullified bv the dis- 
tdvantuges to thorn who are engaged m research i — 1 should 'ay that I have hid a lot of 
teaching mveclf and I know it interfered with my own rc eireli work 

President — Aio yon distinguishing bofwcen leaching young men to do reseirch work 
and the reseirch olhccro doing simply elementary class work? They nro quite different 
cases ? — Yes 

Would you ho in favoui of having somo part of your rtsetrch institution devoted to 
the training of young men to do research work and give them also opportunities of assisting 
m tho research work done by the research ofiiccn, ? — That is practicable to some extent 

That does not ncoessarilv mein th it research oilmen, would do elementary class work 9 — 
No What I should deproi/ito is any suggestion that men doing rts'nrcli work should have 
to tram somebody to pass in examination 

Ilon’ble Pandit M. til Matauya — My question related to post graduate rc careh 
woik You are now quite clear that it would bo not only comp ittblo with the work of tho 
research institution, but that it would bt an ndvantago ? — Intention to trim men for specific 
posts 

For specific work, formstaneo as igricullurnl eliomist or ns bol mist’ — Y'is 

Dr E Ilophnson — In spito of your answer to Sir Trincis Stew irt, I do not feel clear 
ab to the machinery through which paiticular problems come to you Suppo c a group of 
cotton planters m the United Provinces wanted t_> submit tome subject for research vvhnli 
oame within tho purview of your department, could they write to you direct 9 — Yes 
Certainly 

Not through tho Load Government or the local agneuUurd college? They write to 
you direct? — Yes, thev could do so 

Supposing the particular subject th it was brought to your notico w is one m which you 
thought that reseirch ought to be undertaken and that you could your ell undertake it, could 
you engage upon it without reference to anv authority? — My ordinary procedure vv ould be 
to lefer to the provincnl agncultunl department of the deduct tho problem cime from as 
to whether they weio capable of undertaking this lino of inquiry' 

Supposo thoy piofesscd themselves capable, j'ou would refer it lnek to them ? — Yc-> 

And thoy would undertake it Mould you heir my thing more of it m any way 9 — Not 
necessarily WLon lcftrred to me it would be a speci d job, on account of tho peculiar and 
unfortunate fact of my bemg the only agncultural bacteriologist in India It comes to me, 
because there is nobody in tho pioviucc capablo of dealing with it 

1 want you for the moment to avoid that special fact of your being the sole bacteriologist 
Supposing it was a subjeofc of leseauh which you decided to tako tip, you would be able to 
take it up without rofeience to any authority ?— Yes It w ould bo entirely a matter for my 
own decision 

Supposing you obtained useful results, would you simply communicato those results to 
the original inquiroi ? — Tho ordinary thing is to publish a memoir of tho .igricultuial depart- 
ment It would be accessible to anybody 

And it would also be eommunic'ated to the peoplo immedi itcly interested ?— les 
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On the otliei h md y ou ue aware that there is a widespread opimon-'that every teaolier 
engaged in the teaching’ of science should < outinue to do some icseuich wOik ? — Yes, hut in 
his spate time 

He should be illowed so much spate time that he should be able to do research work > — 
Yes It has an educational effect in itself 

Ilon’bh Sir P I[ Stewart , — The problems that come to you fo- investigation aie piovincial 
Do they \ ary very un'ch accoiding to the piovmces ? — Not veiy much The* thing that 
vanes in most of tl o piovmces is the class of soil 

Y r ouaie able to devl with them all youis> If 01 do you think theie will have to be cep mat 0 
acteriologists for each piovnicc ? — Emphatically there should be one for eaoh piovince 

Your red irguement for decentralization is that a bacteriologist would le quire to be 
closely in touch with the chemist, the entomologist and so on ? — Yes 

Does yoai conespo ldenee uame to you depaitmentil y through the Aguculluial Depart- 
ment or direct to you personally? — Dneot 

Do y ou find that business ind office coircspondence intei feies with youi lesearch work ? — 
Yes, veiy much indeed 

Most of your colleagues have the same experience? — I know of one section wilting some- 
thing like 3,000 letters in the comse of a year 

If you had a central icssan.li depaitment could you have all the correspondence dealt 
with by a coriespondencc depaitment ? No You must have an « \pert to deal with the 
correspondence 

That could not be done by oidinary correspondence clerks ? — No It is too specialized 

You considci tho Agucultural Department is undermanned fiom top to bottom ? --Ye , 

The demonstr ition work which you think so very necessary would necessitate the employ* 
rneut of a very large numbei of officers ? — Yes 

Have you any specific lccommcndation xxuhiegaid to demonstration beyond demonstra- 
tion farms i — I think that a demonstration fairn can do eveiytkmg 

Your cxpeiionce in Assam was that the local ryots weie glad to conic and see what you 
succeeded in doing and then buy mauures ? — Yes 

You stated to the President that Government might undertike an official sales agency for 
scientific foitihzer= l — Yes 

That would be multiplying the work of the Aguoultunl Department veiy greatly igain 
It could be done on co operative principles 

I thought you meant to introduce asoit of business side into the Aguculluial Department 
under trained economists T — 1 withdiaw that expression 

Supposing that Government piolnbited the sale ot any scientific fcrtihzei exi ept such as 
they had approx ed and Iclt the selling to commercial firms with the condition that they should 
not sell a feitih/er unless the Government xxeie satisfied is to ltsquihty, do you think 
thit would woik ?— Yes Government xvill have to say this manme is all light on this soil and 
not good on that one It xvould have to be done xvith tho advice of the Deputy Duector of 
Agriculture of thoputiculai distuct 

Preside •( — Do you think that any films would be quite capable of cuiying it out ? — 
Generally they are willing to do so, but I have had complaints made to me by commercial firms 
that they have beeu unable to obtain information which they lequnc for the importation 
ot certaiu mnnuies 

Hon 1 (tie Sir P II Stewart — An 1 lyots would |be able to see their results ou the different 
demonstration fauns and would then piobably take them up at once foi then next crops ? — Yes 
I think they xvould 

Ilon’tileSu li A’ Moolci/ee — You said that the Government subscribed Us 15,000 
How much did the Tea Association subscribe ? — I think they subsenbed rathei moie than 
an equal amouut 

Unless the Association subscribed the Government xvould not contribute ?— I do not 
think theic s any thiug fixed like that 

It is in the option of the Government as to how much they subsenbed f — They make 
a grant for so many years and then it is renewed at the instance of, oi on the recommendation 
of, the agricultural officers of the Government of India 

So that the Goxernment acts on the advice of the Agricultural Depaitment" ? — Yes, 
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give you a specific case ? I have been doing work for some time now on the subject of green 
manuring That, of course, is of interest to eve ry part of India, but the specific applica- 
tion to particular distncts would be a question to be worked out with reference to the 
conditions in tho=c districts I have just lecently published a paper on the subject of green 
manuring whore I ittenpled to deal with it in a now way, and before sending it to the press 
I circularised all the provincial oflireis, including the Agiicultuial Chemists, Botanists, 
Director and Deputy Directoi of Agriciiltuie, asking for then criticism and advice a, to the 
way m which this method could be modified for use in the different ptovinees I found tint 
method of obtuning nilicisin e\Ucinely useful and I lnd a ven laigc amount of helpful 
onticism and advice With legard to getting pioblems or suggesting problems, the olhcnl 
method is <0 ciruilauro to the piovincial depnitmi nts through the Directoi of Agriculture in 
each province and ask him whether there is any pioblem aiming in his piovmcc and m his 
department which 1 can deal with fiom a baotcriologieal point of view 

.From these returns you make a selection of what you consider to be suitable ? — Yes 

And you will have to get those sanctioned by the Agricultural Advisoi 1 — They are 
included m the programme of the year and dnenssed it the Bond of Agriculture 

On the question of manures, the bacteriological contents of two soils of the simo charac- 
ter in two different places are diffeient Mould that mitemlly iffeet the quality of 
manure ? — Yes 

Is there any likelihood of there being a cei tain amount of error in the adviro wuich is 
given by the Agricultural Chemist resulting from soil analysis ? — If the Agncultuial Chemist 
relics on entuely chemical analysis of soil there is likely to be a gicat deal of errot but lie 
does not 

How is the looal Agricultural Department to specify for a pnrtioilir district the type 
of manure th it should be employed? — By experiment 

In each individual case ? — Yes 

It is rather a big thing ? — Yes Tint is why I want men to carry it out Y r ou cannot 
merely take the soil from the held and analyse it it the 1 iboralory, and base a scheme on 
manunng ou the analytical lesults 

Has that been done in some cases ? — Yes 

With erioneous results? — Yes The sale of manuic ib based on that The manure 
men bant takes a sample of soil which to itams 0 1 per cent of pot i=h and phosphate, and 
thervfoic he thinks so many cwts of polish ire neces-nrv per acie You try the potash on the 
soil, but it has no effect That is the thing that 1 \v mica to get at, that llie tommerei il 
aspect of the thing cannot be regulated on these lines It lias got to be regulated by field 
experiment 
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Majou T It FirCiiTE, Adjutant Bihai Light llorsr-, Til 11 -a [i at pur 
WiumN Evidinoi 

I have been lesident m North Bihai smee 1870, Indigo Assisi mt and Manager foi 2'iyeuB 
in the districls of Monghyi, Daihlianga, MuzafTarpu' and Sainn, conti ictoi foi 1 yeirs. General 
Secietaiy, Bihar Planters Association foi 10 yeais, Major I A It O and / djutmt of the 
Bihai Light Horse for one year I have sen cd on Road Cess Committees Dntnct and Local 
Bloaids, repicsented Tirhut District Boaids on the Bengal Legislative Council, l OOD-IO 12, repic- 
sented the Bihar Planters on the Legislative Council of Bihar and Onssa, 1013-1916 lam 
Director of the Bihar and Provincial Co operative Bank and Deputy Chairman of the Mumffar- 
pur Central Co-operative Bank aud Member of the Miwaffaipur Distuct Boird and Municipality 
After 40 years’ experience of Noith Biliai, I would icspectfully draw the attention of the 
Commission to and am fully in atcoid with Iho following "’’extinct from "Indi 1 under Curzon 
and aftei ” bi Levatt Phaser, Ch ipter IX 

lam of opinion that the most im, oitant industries in the Tuhut Division are — (1; indigo’ 
(2) sugar, ind (3) saltpetre and aftei many ycirs woik aud consxdenble evpeneaceiu North Bihar 
I see no reason why tht=e indusliies should not be placed in a position to give a veiy handsome 
return to the investor on-lns capital No listhe oldest 1 oral industiv m tbedivision and undoubt- 
edly several^genoiation of planteishave considenbly issisttd in opening out these distncts especial- 
ly in regard to communications, femes, budges, etc There was a tonsiduable slump in indigo 
m 1845-1848 The planter of those diys turned bis attention to sugar but for w ant of quick 
commumcitions, expert advice, etc , the attempt was a failuie Indigo lecoveied and fliunshed 
until the intioduction of the synthetic article in 1597 I will net lecapitul ite the slops tint 
weie taken and the veiy considciable research work that b is been done The reports and results 


* Hot printed 
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Ilavc you bad at Pusa any sort of connection with the provincial agricultural colleges ? — 
The principal source of intercourse is the meeting of the Bouid of Agriculture in which all or 
most of the experts come to Pusa and disouss the pioblems there and we generally manage to 
get into touch with them in the interval by conespondence or by touring 

You torn ? — Yes 

You ratliei deprecate touring while carrying on research ? — In the case of the scientific 
officers of the Tea Association, they have had to spend at least nine months of the year away 
from their laboratoiy merely because it h is become neces'ary for them to go practically to 
every district m order to keep up the interest of the local pi inters 

That applies particularly to tea ? — Yes It was hampering the work of the scientific 

officers 

Do you consider that the demonstration farms should he under the agricultural depart- 
ment ? — Yes, in the absence of any other organisation 

I am not quite clear what you mean by demonstration farm Is it a farm for the purpose 
of demonstrating the lcsults on a propel scale of some reseaich work, or is it meant to de- 
monsti ate the commeicial advantages of that particular lesearch work? — I think the ulti- 
mate aim is commeicnl advantige 

An agent of a Commercial firm went to a certain part of India and told them that if they 
bought superphosphate and put it on their fields it could give an increase of 100 per cent yield 
which would veiy much more than repay the outlay on the manure And in that district the 
people bought the stuff at what I understand was rathei above the average fair market rate 
and put it on their 1 mds, though particularly unsuited to the soil and to the orop They got 
a smaller crop, and the result of that was that the ofheers of the agricultural department of 
that province were unable to enter the district because the ryots chased them 

You spoke of a partioulai manure having about 22 rupees worth of nitrogen ? — In the 
case of oil cake in India it works out at Rs 9-7-0 per unit when oilcake is selling at 
Its 1-12-0 a maund * ' 

President — When a problem is referred to you by, say, any looal association of indigo 
planters or cotton growers, you say that it would be referred to the provincial Agricultural 
Department to know whether the leseaich was being worked out theie, and w'hetber it could 
bo undertaken locally oi not ? — Yes 

When you refer this problem hack to the provincial Agricultural Department consisting 
only of the Agricul’uial Chemist you might be told by them that you might as well leave the 
subject to themselves? — I can imagine it, but I have not come across it 

Then who is to decide ?— Havo you any superior officer who is capable of appreciating the 
value of both soil bacteriology and Agricultural Chemistry and thus over-ruhng the local 
Agricultural Chemist's opinion ? — There is the Director of Agiiculture 

Is he a scientific man ? — Ho is a member of the Indian Civil Service 

We have heard veiy good things of the Indian Civil Seivice Do you think that in all 
Cases they w ould be m a position to decide this problem ? — They might refuse to make a 
decision 

And therefore the subject is either neglected or confusion would lesult ?— I do not think 
that confusion would necessarily result If the local people had refused to allow me 
to deal with a problem for reasons which I consideied insufficient, I could take it up myself 
without leferenceto them 

In that case, friction would arise ? — Not necessarily 

W ould yon have to get the permission, in a case of that kind, of the Agricultural Adviser 
to the Government of India to undertake that problem ? — I assume it is necessary to get it 
I would certainly apply for it 

And he would over-rule the objections of the piovmcial department ? — I do not know 
tint he would 

Why ? — I have not had a specific case to enable him to decide whethor he would 

Is the / gricultur il Adviser to the Government of India necessarily a scientific man ? — Not 
invariably 

Mi A Chatterton — There is one point I shonld like to know with regard to the functions 
of these scientific experts That is how their work is initiated how problems are first of all 
started and brought into the laboratory for investigation ? — Certain problems obviously 
lequinng solution are taken up at Pusa 

Take the pioblem of soil bacteriology Did tbis arise from work in tbe laboratory or 
was it started m consequence of field observations ? —A considerable amount of both. May I 
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The Dueotoi of Agriculture, Bengal, in a note to the Revenue Secretary, dated December 
28th, 1912, foiesaw a possible and senous.dangcr to the mdustiy, niz , the undue foicing up of 
the price of cane by competition, if “ debats ” oi " spheres ” are not strictly recognised Ever 
since indigo has been grown in Bihar certain tracts have been lecogmsed as the particular 
sphere of a paiticular faetory and wheie niteilopmg to oh place lakhs of rupees have been spent 
in the courts and as a rule the interlopei has been rained eventually and the original concern 
considerably orippled I believe I im coricct in stating that in Java and Formosa, Japan, 
where a large sugai mill is erected it lias a oeitam recognised zone, and no other person is per- 
mitted to erect a mil! within this zone, oi purchase the cane grown within the zone I am 
strongly of opinion that some such system should apply to North Bihar The pioneer 
factories have sunk laige sums of capital and have had to face low puces Prices are now 
voiy high A mill may be run up within the zone and ruinous competition takes place for 
cane or a mill outside the rone may enter into competition m their sphere for cane In the 
interests of the sugar industry m India, l hope after the war that German and Austrian beet 
sugar will not be admitted to India There is no reason why India should not produce not 
only all the sugai she requnes but have in excess for export 

The planter of Bilm in the fortus and fifties, in addition to indigo and sugar, manufac- 
tuied laige quantities of saltpetre but why and when the) ceased to do so, I have no knowledge 
or information I myself, when manager of Shihpui Mirclia Factory, started and worked 
a saltpetre lcfinery from 1S91-1 89 1, 1 manufactured the saltpetre for use in indigo manufac- 
ture Many of tho rules and regulations of the dcpaitmcnt in those days were vexatious hut 
if this industry can ibe revived it will he of very gieat issistanco to the Nunia class and of 
benefit to the division geneially 

Not only for the development of this Tirhut division but for the development of the 
tract of country north of the Ganges from Cawnpui to Kalihar on the B & N -W Railway, 
tho metre guage should run into the docks in Calcutta, and the Ganges should be bridged at 
Mokamah In 1904 the volume of the B & N -IV traffic with Calcutta was 307,000 tons 
I have not got the latest figures but m 12 ye irs they must have increased very considerably 
At the same date the hastern Bengal traffic was 520,000 and 1 presume all of this passes 
ov er the Sara Bridge but how much of this has to bo transhipped from metre to broad 
guage ? 

By running metre-guage waggons through between stations up-countiy and Calcutta with 
full waggon loads the question of eeonorn cal liaulago and the cheap freights should come into 
operation It is a question whether the B & V -\i Railway and Tirhut system will not have 
soon to double a considerable poition of this line to deal with the increasing traffic The cost 
of yaid tianslnpment from one guage to another is 5* d equal to a haulage of 20 miles 
and in cases of laige rivers and no waggon ferry 9 d to 1 s ,)d a ton, a heavy tax especially on 
agricultural produce 

It is unfortunate that India lias not one standard guage However as there is very nearly 
the same mileage of bioad and metro thue can be no change made now, but with the exception 
of hill lines and light feeders to mam lines, no other gu ige should be lllowed in the plains 
In 1911 the Bengal Government approved of a 2 feet guage line from Silliguu to Kisliuuganj 
and tho Railway Boaid sanctioned it This can hardly he called a feeder line The Eastern 
Bengal State metre guage rans to Kishimganj The distance from Kisliungany to Silligur is 
some 50 miles and on the direct route from Bihar to Darjeeling which if metre would shorten 
the journey to Silliguu by some 70 or 80 mileE less than the picscnt route via Parhatipur, 
Furtheimore I believe I am correct in stating that passengei fares and goods rates aie higher 
for the 2 feet line fiom Kishunganj to Silliguu thau they aie on the Bengal & Noith- Western 
Railway Break of guage means 24 hour» detention for waggons 

Rtce mills — The planteis have established several of these in the last few years and there 
is room for extension 

I'lax — can be successfully grow'n and of good quality m Bihar The Imperial and Local 
Governments spent Rs 35,000 on expeiimental woik and Mr Vandikerkhove, a Belgian prac- 
tical flax grow er and manufacturer woiked foi 5 years The results have been published m his 
repoits and Pusa bulletins In these he gives cost of erection of a mill, grow mg crop, otc , 
and the probable return on the capital which woiked out about 7 80 per cent 

Jute —This has aPo been giown successfully in North Bihar but the long lead to Calcutta 
and consequent fieight is against it being cultivated on large scale A mill or mills to supply- 
bags foi local requirements, m my opinion, would pay A considerable number of bags for the 
vinous local cereal crops are required annually 

jR/iea — This has been tried on a fauly large scale and was not a success 

Ala fibre —This ilso several planters have tried Sisal plants weic imported but this 
also was not successful 

Paper mills — Some years ago the film I was connected with contracting had an impore 
ant contract with the Bally Papei Mills for the supply of «abai grass There was a largt 
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arc filed with the Bengal and Bihai and Onssa Goicrnments The question is, can the natural 
indigo mdustiy hold its own m the futuic ’ I am firmly convinced it can after the war — 

(«) if the avenge puce of indigo does not fill Ion n than Rs 225 — Rs 250 , 

(J) if the planter puts his produce on the market m the form that the consumer requnes 
eithei cake, paste 01 powder , 

(c) if the plantei can guarantee a steadv supply eveiy season (say, by holding a certain 
quantity in bumper reasons to meet the supply 111 lean yeais) so that the consumer 
would know he can depend on a certain aieiage supply every yeai A large portion 
of the lort tiade would then be leeoveied But should Mr Howard succeed m 
showing the Bihar plantei how to obtain the yield per icre that be stated he hoped 
he could do at the Confeience in Delhi m Febiuary 1914, the industry can hold its 
own, even with synthetic at pre-war puces A good puie seed supply is of course 
absolutely necessary, but this is simply a mattei of selection, locality and supei vi- 
sion One of the four districts of this division, has practically abandoned the old 
established system of cultivation and I have heard it asked can this district ever 
secure the old area of cultivation If the Ihooslg system or payment for green 
plant to the raiyat weie introduced I feel sure the old cultivation could be reached 
if not exceeded I have had considerable experience of this system m the Saran 
district To make it a sound business arrangement, the price paid for the green plant 
should use and fall with the price of the manufactured article, but m this co-opera- 
tion between the plantei "and raiyat there is the great difficulty m getting the raiyat ~~ 

to recognise the fan ness of the anangement He is only too ready to come 
foiward and accept the higher late but fails to see if tbeie is a drop in prices 
be should also looept a lowei late toi the law material e~en though at The lower 
rate it mav pay him quite as well if not better than any other crop The planter 
tberefoie with his heavy block, etc , might be left without a crop to manufacture 
if he reduced the pi ice of the green plant 

Shortly before 1 left the Secretaryship of the Bihai Plant ers’ Association the Secretary 
of State was pressing on the planters the establishment of a central factory 01 factories 
There are veiy many practical md almost msui mountable difficulties, and paste 01 powder 
can be prepared in any individual factory, perhaps m oourse of time such a factory 01 
factories will be established bub at piesent I do not consider it a practical suggestion 

Practically every concern in North Bihar has more or less land in which it has ocoupancv 
rights and when a concern is sold the lands arc passed with it But undei the Bengal 
Tenancy Act 1885 ( VIII of 1885), it is left to local custom, which no one knows, or to the 
capr.ce of the landlord, as to whether a transferee for value acquires any rights in the same 
Again in the Champaran district a very important Ray estate is the principal landloid for 
more than a centurv the late Rajas and ever since it has been under the Co irt of Wards 
The estate has been m the habit of leasing out many of its villages to the plauieis, ny 
ladical change 11 this policy would have a disastrous effect on both the indigo and sugai 
jndustry m this distuct 

In 1845 cake indigo had dropped to Rs 110 per maund and the planter turned his Sagar 

attention to sugai Some 32 mills weie 0 [ened In 1848-49 indigo prices rose considenbly 
and by 1851 tbe last of the 32 mills were closed down 

The first attempt with " otaheetee ” cane planted in extra good landb gave GO or 60 
maunds of sugar pci bigha Expensive machineiy was brought out fiom England but due 
to no manuic being used until too late all class of land put under cane the yield per bigha 
fell to 24 maunds pei bigha The sugar aftei it had been bagged became 1 sticky mass and 
the consequence was it sold in Calcutta foi a mere nothing Tbe sugar would not show a diy 
clean grim Gun no or fumtei Jaffrog, well known m Mauritius, benefitted the cane 
gieatly where it w’as applied 

About 1902 sever il planters again turned then attention to sugar and since that date 
se\ eral installations have been erected with up-to-date machinery, expert advice and chemists, 
and there is eveiy Lope "that tl e mdustiy will be an important one and successful m the 
future 

With regard to Government aid in 1904, tbe Bengal Government on the recommenda- 
tion of Mr D M Hamilton of Messis Machmnon, Mackenzie & Co , Calcutta, approached 
the Association and Mr Peicy Jones of Bempur Eactoiy (Daibhanga District) was advanced 
the money foi the purchase of a mill to turn out a ton of sugai pei diem and to deal with 
a cultivation of 100 acres of cane The money was repaid less Rs 10 per cent depreciation 
at the end of tw r o yens and has been working successfully evu since 

Government could give considerable help to those concerns which are short of capital, or 
can only procme the same >t a high rate of mtere=t, by advancing money to the sugai concern 
under the Agucultural Loans’ Act, it 6 pa cent , such ,-td vnnees to be made to then 1 uyats only 
as canc adiances As the co-oj erativo hank movement extends i entral banks would have good 
security m the cane ciop lor then advances to societies By this airangement the raiyat gets 
his money, the planter his cane and the bank the security of a valuable crop 

105 
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Did 3*011 hear of the icsults cn i Oamineicnl soile? — 4b in as I know the propuctors 
iuic satisfied with the lesnHs tint they got 

Have jai heard of it any wheie else ?— 1 have A few concerns ire trying Mr Howard’s 
if commendations 

Have cou heard anj unfavourable criticisms on it h} men who h nc tiled it ? — 1 have 
Prom my long txpeuoncc of Bihar cspeciall} in agiicnllnre with reference to indigo who 
will apply to one portion of the district is not dw iys ipplicable to another and j ou even get 
in the same concern with two or tlnco outworks i maikcd difference 

Did 30111 Association or yon cvei isk foi the assistance of Go\ eminent ? — Since 
18 JS a considerable imount of icsoarch has been done I13 Mi’ssls ltawson ind 
Beigtheil They weie our fust men Mr ltaw son carried on the wbrk in fermentation and 
this was confumed afteiwaids by Bergthoil But unfoitunatcly Pioles'-oi Bloxam w is 
woiking independently it home and his remits wore cnlirch different md to-day 
the uufoitumte plinter cannot sa} who is light 4 Vo asked that the question should be 
settled by the Boaul of Scientific Advioe in India Nothing was done Eventual^ I wrote 
to St Johns Unneisity in Amcric 1 to get soa e independent pcison to do the work They 
said that the c\periment was most interesting but that they had no tune to take it up The 
w hole question is whether a great deal of dje is left behind in the plant 01 not Mcs rs 
Baweon and Bergiheil say that an e/hcieut manufacturer gets 87 pei cent Professoi Bloxam 
saul that he did not get inoie than GO per cent The plant r is in tint difliniltj and he is 
inclined to put more f nth in the experiments made b) Messis ltawson and Heigtheil who 
have been woiking heie for ycara d 13’ in and day out and in all seasons than Professoi Bloxam 
who was only working with the dned leaf in the lab in tiny at Leeds 

Were thepe gentlemen employed b3 the Association ? — Mr ltawson came out ongmally 
and after he h id been out here wo npproaclied Government to gno a gnnl and the work was 
financed b3 a joint contuhution from the Association and the Government 

These gentlemen weio chemists aud not hacteiiologists ’ — Mr ltawson is 1 chemist and 
Mr llergtheil is a bacteriologist and wis sent out to Pu-a He was lent to us 

Did the Assooi ition evoi emplo3 my experts indcpondcntlv ? — Mr Itiwson and Mr 
Bergtheil were the men in charge of 0111 lesearch wort, and had several men undei them Tho 
piesent Economic Botanist in Madras Mr Parnell vv isconnertcd with Mr Bergthul 

You allude in 3our evidence to the importance of getting good seed, how is seed obt lined 
at piesent? — The piesent seed supply is the seed we have nlw iys got, vi/ the Sumatran 1 or desi 
indigo which has always been coining from 'the United Prov inces round C ivv npor.,, but I 
think deterioration goes back to the last famine in 1 S 9 G and 1897 This seed is grown by 
laiyats all ovei the prov nice 

Do you know if tho Agucultuial Department of the United Piovinces, or any olhei body 
has investigated the question of the best conditions of seed growing ’ — I llnnk Mr Leake 
of Cawnporedid some very valuable* wort at Dalsingsei 11 and Cawnpore 

II ive you had any positive results in the improvement of seeds as the lesult of those 
effoits? — 1 don’t think we have had, but some yms ago 0111 own men line selected some 
Sumatiana seed and were veiy sue< cssful That wis giown in a factor e died Dasna, Moentt 
District, Umttd Piovinces, md the seed supplied thuo xv is line, lieilthy seed and gave good 
plants The diffic ulty was the puce it cost M my of the men could get then seed cbcapei, 
a fan class of seed, Irom Ciwnpore 

Generally speaking is theie much use m ide of seed giown in the district or do 3*011 picfei 
seed fioin outside as a rule ? — Sued which comes fiom outside, but we vveie advised tbit Java 
seed could be giown localty ‘ 

M hen you get seed, do you make any attempt to test it for germm ition? — Yes, that is 
done generally 

Is the percentage usually ver3 high? — Oh 3 es, the pcieoutage is quite a high percentage 
in the case of the imported seed, the best seed tiom Java lis not a good geimmaut It is 
impossible to get leally good toed from Java, and my samples co-t Rs 40 01 GOpernnund 
Wbethei it was the climate or sea-voyage I don’t know It is impossible to get good seed f 10m 
Java, but there is no reason why good J na seed caunot he proluced m thiseountiy 

When you test for geimnntion do you also take note as to whethei an3 of the seods are 
veiy slow in germinating ? — The Java seed is paiciculaily slow , in fact it is 1013 haul to get 
any germination owing to its hail coat It has to go thiough a leguhr Ueatmcnt that has 
been w orked out by our men They hav e tried broken bottles and othei things and eventually 
treated the seed with sulphuric acid 

In the old piosperons days of indigo, weie you Doubled very much with detenoration 
of this kind, wherewas the seed obtained Lorn then ?— No The United Provinces, Cawnpore 
and Delhi A little used to be brought up from Bhagalpore and Puinea 
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quantity of this near Kharakpur in the Monghyr District and if in addition to this bamboo 
pulp can be utilised foi papei making, a mill might be staited m the North Bihar and 
successfully woikel 

Eri stIL — Some few years ago some planters took this up on a large scale, hut after a 
rear or two the woik was abandoned 

It is to be hoped that on° result of this Commission will be that a very large number of 
articles of all lands found for sale in any bazar made in any country but England, will Cottage incuitncB 
be replaced by the same made in India itself or some othei part of our Empire 

- We licnra great deal of the drain on Indufioin politicians but a really most sonous drain qeaml 
is the evpoit of oil seeds aud bones and the burminr of the cow-dung for fuel Every ounce 
of cow-dung, evoiy ounce of oil cake, every single hone should be returned to tbe soil At 
present the oil cake^of India and the bones of its animals go to enrich the fields of foreigners 
and amongst them oui piesent enemies If this Commission can suggest how this dram can 
be stayed and the suggestion is accepted md the Indian soil leccive back what it should, it 
will do more for the welfare aud well-being of tbe millions of Indu in the way of real 
practical benefit than can be imagined The mdustnal development of India should rest princi- 
pally with the Indian capitalists I can only speak foi a very minute portion of this vast 
countiy but from my experience it) the past I very much doubt if the Indian Biharee capitalists 
wculd be content with a return of 1 pei cent or 6 pet cent on his cnpitil in addition to a 
ceitam amount of l l-k in new undeitakings How many of our well to-do Biharees hold shares 
m the Bengal &| North-Western Railways which has developed our districts and pays some 6 per 
cent Xu most othei countries local people would hold a considerable numbei of shares in 
their local line Ein illy, if new mdustues are developed in Bihar by Bihareo investors they 
must have and loyally give that confidence to then Indian directors and Indian manageis 
that pievails in some other parts of India wheie lndustiial development is advancing rapidly 

I am giving my own peisonal views and not as representative of any of the industries 
I have mentioned 

Or. AC Evidence, 22nd November 1916 

Mi C. E Lorn — You have had experience of ind'go but not of sugai cane ? — Only of 
a veiy small quantity of sugai cane which was giown for foddei before the sugar factones 
wcie established 

Have you had experience of saltpetre ? — Yes a 

Not lecently ? — No, about 20 yeais ago 

Did you have any technical or scientific training ? — No 

I underatand that you pioduced some of the standardized type of paste f — Yes The 
Behar Plantes’ A«sm lation pioduced two tons of paste some six years ago made by their 
scientific advibei, Mi Bergtheil That was sent home and now experiments are going on again 
and a certain amount is being sent this year 

There was some difficulty about fermentation? — I heard lumoms about it I have had 
nothing to do with the present expenments I had something to do with the first experiment 
as Secretaiy of the Association. 

In the hist stage did yon get opinions and icports fiom dyers of dying associations m 
England ? — A leport came to me fiom the brokeis at home that the dyers approved of the 
paste and w anted more of it It appeared that thev w ere very pleased with it 

You w r eie rot in a position to get any opinion from an unpiejudiced authority <* — So far 
as 1 know I do not think we have had that opinion from tbe dyeing trade generally 

You did not address the Dyers’ Association ? — No 

Yon did not ask for the help of my of the various Government organisations, say, the 
Director-General of Commoiual Intelligence or the Imperial Institute or the Board of Trade 
?— No 

Had you any leason ior not asking them ? — We weie going straight to the middleman 
who was at home He was in intimate touch with many of the dyers 

Have you had any expenence of the improved method of cultivation lecommended by 
Mi Howaid f — No actual experience of it 

Have you seen anything of it ? — As Secretary of the Association I have seen the work 
winch has been done up to last year 

Have you seen the result of it as applied by your brotbei planters ? — I saw the result of 
it as carried out on a practical scale at Uhoh Factory near Pusa We had a demonstration 
there the ) eai before last when Mr Howard met the members of the Association and the 
Directoi of Agucultuie of this province was also present Mi Howard showed ns the work 
that was being done! seed growing, drainage, etc 
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Do Indian zamindars take tins kind of laboui, so far as jou know ?— As far as I know, they 
do riot The zamindar gets from the man who makes earthenware a essels some little things, 
hut as to tikmg legar from Nunia, it cannot be done The Nunia is a aery valuable labourer 
He makes his four and five and six annas a day They go out in large numbers to other 
places 

You say the Nunia migrates , for what work, earth work ? — He emigrates in large 
numbers There is a very big emigiation, espacially m the Sarin district They come bick 
in May and June 

Turning to the question of flax, have you seen an} thing of actual (lax grow n on a com- 
mercial scale in Bihar ? — I have 

Was it successful ? — I think so 

The grower got a price for it which was satisf letory to him ? — I think so 

Has the growing of flax sprea 1 much among pi inters? — It has not spread at all The 
Impcr.al Government and the Prounnal Government of Bihar and On sa spent a sum of 35 
' thousand rupees for the 6 years' work that was done The (1 ix sold very well at ho me, wa3 
highly leported on, was tried by Mr Macdonald, but he evidentl> got a bettor r„tuin from 
other crops than flax although Yaudikerhove’s Itcpoit shows that if a pi inter puts up an 
installation and grows Ins own flax, he can make about Its Oil, or £ G per aore If there were 
a centnl mill and the planter grew tlie flax, he would make only Its 29 per acre, because ha 
has to take into account the upkeep and all other expenses It the ray at grew the flax lie 
would make Its 41, because all his family works on the land If a central mill were put 
up and purchased its flax, it should give a return of between 7 and 8 per cent Tli s is on the 
testimony of our expert 

'President — Where are the results reported ? — In the Pusa bulletin. No 35 

Mr C E Low — Then presumably th.s practice of growing crops was not tiken up, either 
because something else was more piofitnble, or because they could not got tlie results estimated 
by Vandikerboae ? — If a planter wanted to start a flax mill, lie would wanta greit deil of 
capital, and before the wai the indigo planter was not in a position to find any fresh capital 
to start anything else , but after the w lr I date say they max start I think it ought to p^y 
I think you can make your crop a oeitainty if you lrngato 

You say that alee fibre was mot successful ? — It was tried very laigclj in many concerns 
when the slump came in indigo, and si.al-hemp plants were impoited 

What size decorticator had they got ? — I don't know The) tued the latest There was 
groat difficulty at first hut eventually they thought they had got the machine to deal with it, 
but I don't know any concern which is making it On account of the puce win eh fell very 
low, it has not been earned on 

I believe it is the oa«e that there is nothing so good as the best and biggest dnorticator ? — 
I don't know whether they tried the biggest here I don't think the machines were at all 
laige ones 

I mean by a large machine one costing Its 50,000 ’ — No, there was nothing like that 
up here 

You conti acted to supply sabai grass to the Bally Mills? — That was before I joined 
the firm I refer to They had a large contract with the Bally Mills for this grass 

That is now discontinued ?— Yes, the firm has closed up now that the pioprietor n 

■dead 

Is there not the same demand for the gra-s on the part of the mills ’ — There may b-», and 
somebody else may ha\ e taken it up 

You say that local people with money to invest have not put it into shares of the local 
Bengil and North-Western Railway, to what do you as nbe that?— I attribute it to the fact 
that these four districts are an entirely agricultural country, and e\cn a man with a good deal of 
mono) or t little money, who has got it to lend, lends it out to zamindars and well-to-do 
raiyats It is simple business, he knows his man, he is living near hs debtor, and the 
rate of interest is either 12 pei cent , 1 S per cent , or 24 per cent 

\ ou al c o find that the same class of capitalist will buy Government popei which pays lnm 
much less interest than the Bengal and North-Western Railway ?— That may be so, butm my 
experience ceitain men who have money prefer to lend it on security such as I have mentioned 
above 

Hon He I audit M if ifalaviya — You 6iy that if the l/ioosly system of payment 
was mtioduced, you feel sure that the old cultivation would be mcieased ? — Yeq in that 
particular district, the Champaran district 

You have always been in favour of the Ihoosly system ’ — I have been m favour of the 
Ihoosly system because I have had personal experience and worked it my»elf. 
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You express the opinion that the introduction of the Ihoodg system would bung cul- 
tivation up to its old lev cl, if not increase it flow fir is the Mootly system praeli'ed? — 
Very little, as fir ns 1 know, few factories do it, and very few in tins district In the Saran 
district man} used to, but most of those factories are closed, including one I owned ni}self 

Is there any patticular reason why they are closed ? — In my own case I would sn\ that 
I passed my word to my myats that I would pav them 1 annas a maund 1 was paving 
3 annas for my raw matenni, and mj indigo was costing Its ISO or 190 to make, and it was 
selling for Its 150 I paid up my raiyats and had to close in} concern I offered them a less 
rate which would ! avc pain me and paid them, but thov would not do it , the} simply dropped 
it 

TV hat other 6vstems are in force besides the Moosby sy -tom ’ — They have the zetat 
system or grown on lands belong entirely to the f ictory, md the old tuicottia s}stem 

In the zeral system does the pi nter use his own cattle ? — He largely uses lus own cattle 
but also b res labour. 

Is the price paid undci the Moody system higher than under t l e tmcottin system? — 
I don’t know that it would be higher than the last amended rate that was raised about four or 
five years ago, but I had no experience myself of the hncattux system, and I don’t know bow 
it works out 

Do you think that under present condition i cultivation could be extended by taking up 
the Ihoosli/ system ? — Yes, but chiefly it applies to the Champ mm dutr ct where pi inters 
have laigely relinquished the Unco Ua The system has practical!} gone, and the difficult} is 
can the cultiv iticn be increased by Uioos! y Concern after concern has abandoned indigo and 
don’t do it now at all 

Have those fnms who have given up the tincolita s}stem abandoned the cultivation of 
indigo ’ — Sev eral of them have 

Have thev gone into sugar ’ — No, they are doing zammdary 

Aie there any cases in winch concerns have dropped the (inco’tia s}stem and still kept up 
indigo cultivation’ — Some concerns have I undent nd one or two concerns have started 
MoosHy m Champiaran, and with success 

Do you think yon could afford now-a-da}sto pi} rents under the Moody s}stcm wb cb 
w’ould enable you to make a piofit ’ — Certainl} 

And which would tempt the raiyat? — Certainly 

In hmng a piece of land on lease from a Zatmndar or from a Raj, are the planters m 
competition with other people’ — Not as a rule, due to the fact of the recognised indigo dihats 

No indigo planter comes in ? — No indigo planter, and the Indian hccadar takes here and 
there, but I don’t think there is any competition 

The ficcaaur who takes it up for ordinary cultivation, does he take up the same cla's of 
i area’ — Noton such a scale The Indian Uecadars me very much smaller compared w uh the 

factory ticcadar 

How large an area w ould a factory ow ner t ike up ’ — I really cannot say, but some of the 
•Champaran concerns have as much as hfty, sixty or seventy villages, pay mg a lental to 
Bettiah of a lakh or a lakh and twenty-five thousand rupees 

In such cases they would not find an Indian ttcc<,dar competing’ — I ha 7 e never heard 

of it 

‘ I suppose the estates find it to some extent advantageous ’— It saves trouble to lease out 

big areas to substantial people ? — I think it saves a veiy great deal of money to the Bettnh 
Bai to have these villages leased and woikcd bv responsible and mstwortby people They 
have no establishment to keep up All the zammJaryh s to he worked by the factory, the 
factory takes ov er the zammdary and the v arious duties pertamrog thereto, and pays an annual 
Bum 

Do you know anything about Nunias, saltpetre workers ’—1 simply know them ns 
labourers, and in the factories where I have been, my iSunias have taken up crude saltpetro 
woik 

The previous witness informed ns that Nunias had to do A egar , t e , forced 1 tbour, enher 
for nothing, or at comparatively low rates, and this was a village custom which both Indian and 
European landlords enforced, and that the lower cartes had to do this labour Hive you any 
know ledge of this ? — As far as I know, within mv own personal knowledge, among the fac- 
tones there was not a single cooly tiken for beyar labour m these four distnets That is ono 
of the rales of our Association, and if the factory manager was found to use a practice like that 
he w ould he called upon by t ho Association under rule 17, to uceourtfor it For the last 
-thirty years I know of no legal labour in the districts J have been in, viz, Saran, Champaran, 
JDarbhanga and Monghyr 
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Jlon’lle Pan ht 31 M Malaviya — Isitnot a fact that cultivators in tins put o£ the- 
countrj ire verj adverse to oultn ating indigo , it is not popular , or is it popular ? — In speahing- 
for the distuct in winch I ha\e served, honestly they don't like it, because under the itncoitia 
s} stern though ho is making money o\ei it, on acciunt of the trouble in cultivating the land 
since the factories relinquished cultivation the raijaisknvo been coming and asking to return, 
to the s}stem m accordance with the terms of the contract 

II on long has this industry been m e\istcnce in this jrownce? — Since 1793 ' 

Hon man} factories are theio at picsent loughh 9 — In Bihar there are about 72 concerns 
belonging to the Associdt.on, and about ten oi tucho outs.dcis 

Do aou think that indigo cultivation w olPid stifTer if the Itncoitia s}stcm was done- 
anay with , would anj harm lesult to the indigo lnteust, planting or manufacturing? — 
1 date s iy, if tincot/ia is to go out cntnel} how is it to he repheed. 

My question is, m youi opinion will the indigo interest suffer if the tincoiltct e}stem 
were discaidcd , supjose the J Loosiy sjstem was substituted for it ? — Not if ycu can replace 
the eultn atoi Itisvcr} haul to sa} without figure- The difference in ( linmparan was 
9 5 tbousmd ns corajared with 25 thousand so that there are 50 thousand acres that have been 
given up 

After i century of this sv stem, has the time now come when pi inters should wholly 
rely upon voluntary purchase and sa’o hv cultivates, or has it not}ct come? — I don’t 
think the time has come I don’t know when it would for i volnntnr} arrangement I£ 
aplantu advances money foi a cro], Lemust have some sort of igrecmont? 

In 3 our oj mion the time has not yet come when the indigo industry can rcl} upon volun- 
taiy cultivation ? — If the ryot accepts tho fairness of the Ihoosl y agreement It ccrl nnly 
ought, the difficulty is that if indigo run mis atn certain price, c av, Its 250 per maund, 
indigo is now up very high , therefore the planter c in affoid to pa} more for his raw mate- 
r al than when ltdrops , hut it ludigo drop- to pie w n pnccs, ho will have to give the ruivnfc 
at high price The ryot docs net see the fairness in that , the price of tho plant should n c o or 
fall m accordance with the} rice of the minufactuvcd article I had to close in} factor} became 
the rai} at would not accept tho lower pi no for the indigo, and 1 lost my cultivation 

Then in your opinion you require some soit of compulsion ? — No, i ot coni] ulsion 

But whatis the itncoilta s} stem if not that ? — It is a contract The man receives an 
advance, it ceitainly is an old o s t iblwbeil s}stein m which a ru}nt 'grees to glow a certain 
propoit on of his land for a ccitam crop, and it he docs not grow t lnt crop it results in enhance- 
ment of rent 

To pa} a ceitain damage 9 — T1 at is foi growing the indigo, but if the planter relin- 
quishes his Iincoltta, the 1 mdlord has the right of enhancing the rent, because in these districts 
the iaiy«t is belief tted in so fat th it he 1 ac hold Ins land ai exceptionally low rent for grow- 
ing a special crop 

Has it been entered m the agreement that ho holds Ins land at an cspccialh low lent 9 — 
It docs not mention Ins rent at all. Ilia rent conics forward it the same rate for the last 70 or 
SO }ears One of the rules of ^ur Association is that no plantoi whose rai} at does ivicottta can 
enhance his iai}at’s rental , that was mseited in 1S77 nnd that rule is in existence to this dnv 
Now when tincotha has been given up, and there has been an enhancement, tho planter has 
applied for his enhancement, and theic is a big case pending and it will he vcr_\ interesting to 
see how it goes Those questions rome into tincotiia, ana the rai} at lias undoubted advan- 
tages 

That suit has Leon filed by the tenants? — 1 lie enhancement was made b} survey, end the 
snit has been filed m the Low ei Comt by the tenant 

’ Do I understand you to sa} then that the time his not yet como when the mdigo planter 
and manufacturer can rely upon a voluntaiy s} stem to obtain his suppl} of indigo? Oi has 
the time come ? — It is a very hard .thing to ansvvci , there is very little of the iincoltta left 

I undeistood}ou to say that the /JioosAy s}stem is verv little practised 9 — Yes 

Is the iincoltta s}stcm largely practised o' - is it as little practised as tho Uioo'ly ? — No, 
a good deal moie cultivation undei the tincolM, hut a great deil of the Uncoiita lies been 
relinquished atiu can nevei come back Those factories who have lands under itncoitia are still 
doing indigo, but under agreement It is called hncottia, but the planter agreed to give up 
one cottah It is really two cottahs that go into indigo, not three 

Since when 9 — Since tho agieemcnt under tl e Government of Bengal in 1910 

Yoti have told usthat since 1877 }on have ruled in }our Asscciatun tint }Ou would not 
raise the rent of the cultivators ? — Any rat} at of a factoiy who did ttneotha cannot have his rent- 
■enhanced , that has been ruled since 1877 

The ] nee to be paid foi mdigo ib also fixed m agreement ? — Yes 
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1 ou woiked undei that bj'stem iti fearan also 9 — In the Sarin distuct only 

But under the Vioosly system there is better payment and greater latitude to the 
triijat? — I don't know that there is bettei pay that I cannot siy but certainly greater 
latitude to the raivats 

I am taking this from Mr Stevenson-Moore’s Reports — ‘ In the Utoo'-ly system 
ikiee conditions are wanting, while the late of remuneration it much higher than undei the 
wtta system " Is that correct ? This was written jn 1907 ? — That might have been 
correct in 3907, bat there has been a rise m rates of about SOper cent At that time I 
daresay it would be correct The Uioothy rate wasthen higher than the hneotha 

At present you don’t think that the Uioosly rate is higher than the hneotha At 
> present I am not sure how the rise in rates w oiks out 

But without going into actual figures, is it not a fact that under the 7Jtoosly system 
theie is on the whole a little better payment and greater latitude to the raiyat than under the 
hneotha There is very great latitude in that , in the iinco'tia system the iyot enters into 
agreement and takes an advance If he does not carry out his contract, he is liable for severe 
damages With the Uioosly system it is peifectly votuntarv He ib given seed,hemiy 
not sow my seed or g-ow mj crop I have to trust lum and he has to tiust me I have 
worked it for j ears over 3,000 acres 1 had not a single document The men who were paid 
•eveiy week, and it was a case of mutual trust It is very curious , one or two planters have 
“told me that some of these raiyats have actually toid them they would soonei have the hu- 
■cotha system than tha l/iaosky You weie so informed by one or two gentlemen, but yon 
•cannot say that that w is the general view ? This I have hea v d lately It is not my personal 
knowledge 

It is not {he general opinion? — That I cannot say 1 lave not actually cultivated 
indigo for 12 or 1 4 y ears I 

Under the Ih oo siy system you saj he is liable to pay seveie damages, what is the 
amount fixed ? — The amount is fixed in the sutta Its 4U oi 30 

Is the period of agreement 20 jear^ under the hneoltia ? — Some of the old sutlag \, 

that had been handed down for past generations were for Id oi 20 ycais, but the whole 
qaestion of the hneoltia was tlioioughly thrashed out We had some agrarian distmoances 
m the Bcttiah district, which were, I am positively certain, in no way due toeithei system of 
ndigo or sugar cultivation, but to locil agitation , in the simewaya man in trade at home 
staits a stake , it is a vei v paying game foi the agitator The lesult was that it took u» about 
'l 1 - years in conference with the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal b fore a satisfactoijr arrange- 
ment wa a come to 

When was that? — In 1900 or 1910 

When were these riots ? — In 1908, I think The result of that conference was that 
under the system no sut’a can now be taken for more than 7 ) ears 

Yon were a Member of the Bihar Legifiatwe Council since 1909 ? — I was 

Am I correct in saying that th s question was taken up by the Hon'ble Mr Brij 
Kishore, aftei the peuod you mention ?— Yc= Aftei this mattei was settled, there was 
,pei feet peace We then had a revision of the survey, and theic has naturally been a good 
deal of tiouble The raiyats have been unsettled In no suivey leport will you find any 
mention of the bad management of the es'ates or the system The Hon'ble Mr Bui Kishore 
actually n c ked foi an Indigo Commission There was a verv interesting debate , the whole 
-question was thoroughly ventilated incur Council last April Thit Council consisted of 
Indian gentlemen from tins side oE the rivet who we-e thoroughly conversant with the parti- 
culars, and wheu it was put to a division that division was 26 against 4 in favour, 
one being the pioposer 

How many of these 20 were officials? — Without looking up the official proceedings 
I cannot say hut practic illy there weie only fom Indians tor it "Whatever the number 
•was I don't think every Indian gentleman was there I cannot say the actual number 
l of them 

But the majoritv were officials ? — There may have been a majority of offi ials but 
looking at it from the point of view of this side, out of whatever number it was, lb or 12, the 
Indian majority was only 4 in favoui including the proposer 

Will j ou be surpris’d to hear that Mr Rainy Macdonald yesterday said that the 
Champaran nets were due to the hneotha system, you know that gentleman ? — Vuy 
much surprised T know him very well 

President — I don't think he sud that they were due , I think he said thit he did not* 

Jrnow what the specific origin of the riots was 
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is a member Wc however have not bad the pleasure of seeing lnm at any of our meet- 
ings 

Have you any othoi Indian nvcmb°rs ’ — -1 don’t think tbeie aie Indian gentlemen 
as pioprietors of factories 

Tbeie aro muo or ten, I find fiom this rejioiL ? — The factories are 6but up I think 

Is the llon’b’c Babu Malioduvar Prisad i member?— Bibu Mabeshvv nr Prasad is proprie- 
toi of a factoiy, but the factory has only 311st beui re-opened If be applies for membership 
and selected as proprietor be is a member, and his man lger tomes to the meetings 

Is ho entitled as p opnetor to attend the meetings ? I have been told tb it Mr Levingo 
proposed one of these Indi in gentlemen as a member iud that vour body refused to Imo him 
Tbo gentlem in was liabu Vishvanath Prasad? — Babu Vishvanath Prasad wa-> a aery old 
fuend of mine, and I have neur heird anything of the c ort I don’t know of it* 

Hon’hlc Sir JR A MooLcrjcc — The cost of cultivation docs not go up and down, ic- 
cording to the market late of the jiroditee ? — Of laboui 

I mean the cost of cultivating, say, one acre of indigo, practically rein nns the same , it 
does not go with the use and fill of the market? — No 

Therefore (he raiyat does not benefit by' the rise or fill, because yon hu\o a contrast 
price ?— Yes 

Now (lie jute milk depend upon tbo piodnetion of the jute, and there ib no trouble 
Why do the indigo pi inters want the special favotn of fiung the price I11 Ciluitta wc li iu 
80 or 40 jute mills, but ne\ er any tioublc, when \vc buy jute and the juices goupwc jiay 
the lug! ei puce, ard so on? — 'I bo system is aery different There is a concern uul tint 
concern has its fixed 1. hkat It is the landlord (witness mternijited) 

That system can be easily abolished and a common sense one introduced You buy the 
indigo it the maikct price as yon do jute 5 — That is a sound principle 

And all this irritation would disappear’ — Then the raiyat says " I do not as ant to grow 
indigo ” 

Jute cultivator;! never say that, because it is to their interest to grow 3 ute’ — Quite so 

President — Jute oan be carried a long distance ind you enmot do that w ltb indigo 
Yon have to have it within three miles of the factoiy, otborwi-c it would bo usclcs= r 

Uon’ble Sir It If Moolcrjee —It i- not desirable, for the indigo trade Even Indian 
Will tell of tue irritation produced in tbi*. system of forci 3 cultivation at 1 lived price foi 
years to come 

Do you think th it those un cdue ited cultivators w otild bo 111 11 position to know the 
market, if indigo was sold it higher price would be bo able to demand higher jinces for bis 
ciop y — They certainly would not know the maikct, but take my' own experience I had no 
tgreement, I Ird the Ihoosly system The pr ce of indigo fell, I could not jiay but I kept 
my word I told them I tonld not afford to jny the promised rate of three annas, but they 
w ould not agree and I bad to close my ooncorn 

The cultivatoi should only he expected to take the low price whon the market comes 
down, but be ib not in a position to know at whit rate you ue selling your indigo? — There 
must he mutual tiust betweeu the two 

President —It is lmjioitant to Inul out whether it is jiossible to mhoduce some roluntiiy 
system w bub would be f 111 to both parties and gi\e thorny' it libeity It does woik in the 
case of jute, and S11 Itajeudri wanted to know vvliethu it is not po sible m the c ito of indigo 
Wo reilise that conditions ore diHeicut But if you will think out the in ittoi ind weget aii 
opportunity to t ilk to you about it ag un, we would like to heir yom more mature views 
You naturally look at it fiom yrnur own experience, but tbcio is another jioinl of view which 
we would like you to consider 

■Dr E -ETopIeuson —In regard to tbo jnoposal to make exjieiinicuts in grow ng flav 
was that suggested in flic first instance by tbo Planters’ Association ? — No, I think it came 
fiom the proprietoi of theDoomh F ictory Ii is mentioned in one of the lepoits no 15 , 
the whole history of it is given tbeie 

Mon'blc Pan'ht M M ilalamyn — You siy “I believe lam correct in stating that 
in Java and Foimosa, Japan, vvbeio a Kige sugar mill is erected it has a certain recognised 
zone, and no othei person is peimitted to erect a mill within this zone, or purobase the cane 
grown with m this zone !> Have you got sufficient information about these tvv 0 places to 
suppoit your statement ? — No. 1 have no mfoimatiou ibout it, but the Director of AgncultiUe 
pointed out bhe possible dangei (0 the mdustiy if deficits woio not iccognisod The idea of 
a zone is that pioneer men bav e sunk then capital and have bad to face low prices Prices 
become high, and « man with a small capital may come in and take up cane cultivation, with 
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For instance, if a man takes a lease for 20 y ear=, the price to lie paid would be fixed as 
ranging between Rs 6 to Rs 16 per bigha, avoiding to tbe outturn in the agreement that 
yon have now substituted since 1008 Do you retain that rule that the price will be the same 
for 7 years ? — The price will be the same foi 7 years, but although the rate for tmiattia indigo 
was fixed in consultation with the Bengal Government in 1877, m 1887 there has been a con- 
siderable rise m the price of food grains The planter considered that the i ite that was fixed 
m '877 for indigo was not sufficient, and that year although the rate was altered voluntarily 
to 16 per cent , it was raised m 1887 and again raised m 1911 

President — r l hat is the rate paid to the raiyat ? — Yes, though there was existing the suit# 
for 20 yeais, tbe planter saw the fairness of it They used to buy a maund of nee for 12 annas 
md the rate was raised to 16 per cent , although theie were existing contracts 

Has there been any rise in rates fixed, m the sutta s , the new rates that were fixed m 
1908 ?— There has bfeen no rise since There has been a rise on the 1887 rates in 1908 of 25 
per cent , if not 30 

Since then there has been no rise ? — No 

So that whatever the market rate would be, the raiyat would get the rate fixed in the 
sutta ? — Yes, but ho should recen e a corresponding rates for his raw materials The raiyat should 
get some of the benefits due to high war prices „ but then the difficulty is if he gets high rate 
now, you have very large cultivation over Bihar Prices fall low and the raiyat would not ac- 
cept a lower price, if there was no contract, and the crop would not he there , that is the only 
difficulty 

For that reason you want this rule in the sutta, that he must be compelled to sell at the 
rate fixed in tho sutta for the period of the lease ? — The two systems are quite separate, but I 
see the difficulty of mtioducmg the IhoosJcy system I am speaking from personal experience 

Do Iundeistand that in this tmcotUa system, the selection of the particular plot in which 
the indigo is to be sown rests with the manager of the factory or hts agent He can select 
any plot which, he thinks, is best suited for indigo ? — He can seleot suitable land , that is the 
custom 

Tho cultivator has no opinion in this respeot , he must plant it on the field which the 
manager of the factory directs ? — Certainly, because the man ieceive3 a big advance for his 
land, and would try and palm off the very worst part of his land 

I ask you this beeauso I lead in this Report that when a tenant has prepared the field for 
wheat, the manager of the factory would come (question interrupted by witness)?— 

X do not think you will find that m a well-managed factory 

I find m tins Report that wheat is per acre, more profitable than indigo to the cul- 
tivator This explains the unwillingness of the raiyat to raise indigo Mr Stevenson-Mooie 
wrote this Barley is 7 annas per acre less profitable than indigo From your knowledge do 
you think the same proportion holds good now ?— No, it is not the same proportion now 

Since 1907 indigo has fetched a much less price, except since the war ? — That was 
when the planter was paying that rate for the tmcottia In 1883 and 1884 indigo was 
selling at Rs 300 or Rs 280 When indigo was down to Rs 100 the planter did not re- 
duce his ftnentha rate He paid the ryot his full tmcottia rate, so there was considerable 
benefit , whereas if you have your k ashy system it goes up and down 

In the suit that you mentioned, was it not a point raised by the tenants, that since indigo 
went down in puce, the indigo planter compelled them to execute agreements, to pay an en- 
hanced rent, on the ground that they were no longer planting indigo ? — It was so alleged 

Yon were the Secretary of the Planters’ Association for a long time ?— -I was, for ten 
years 

What are the conditions of membership , aie all planters members of the Association, or 
any of the zarmndars also ? — The Planters’ Association in Bihar consists of indigo and sugar 
planters of these four districts We have no tea planters 

le it a registeied body ? — It is a registeied company 

Has Government m any way assisted it with aid foi reseaich work ? — Yes 

On many occasions ’-—Government leseaich work took place from 1908 to 1914 The 
total amount received from the Provincial Government of Bibai and Onssa was 
Rs 4,72,661-10-9 The Bihar Planters’ Association’s share of that was Rs 3,31,457, alto- 
gether Rs 8,04,118 Government aid foi tbe sugar mdustiy was Rs 16,165 for an installa- 
tion which I mentioned That was repaid to Government by the plantcr,less 10 per cent for 
depreciation Between the Imperial Government and the Bibar and O nssa Government they 
spent its 35,000 on flax work 

Do you take all planters as members, Indians and Europeans, is the Maharaja ofDai- 
bhanga member of yonr Association?— The Mihsiraja of Darbhangi as proprietor of a faotory 

ior 
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Government Q 38 — I am not acquainted with tho rules. themselves, but I have a little experience of 

onajrc my own which shows what tbe rules must be 1 submitted a simple bottle of my typarce 

jam to the Assistant Director of Supply and Transport, Poona, and ho, being satisfied with 
the sample, gave me a trial ordor for a ton of the jam Regarding this one ton of jam 
he wrote on the 15th July 191G “I have to inform jou that the jam was sent to our 
troops m Mesopotamia and issued to hospitals I have much pleasure m saying that the 
jam was found to be of excellent quality and was much appreciated ” n ftd this I thought 
I should have no difficulty in inducing the officer in eliaige of Supply ind Transport, 
Presidency Brigade, Calcutta, who is a large buyer of Military stores, to take my jam, but 
when I approached him for the purpose, he simply said ho could not take country jam The 
rule seems to be against taking country products, however excellent they m ly be, and there 
cannot be any question about its unfnrncss I must add that the Assistant Director of 
Supply and Transport, Bombay (an oflicc recently created for Mesopotamia), has given me 
orders for jams My answer to the piovious question gives the change I would propose in the 
rules 


Training oflabonr <2 44 — I had some difficulty in the beginning to get men to work the few machines 
and supervision employed m my industry They wore particularly afraid of the presses cutting their fingers 
Following the instructions reoencd along with the maohincs, 1 first examined and studied 
their different parts dissembling and assembling tliun, showed their w nking by working 
them myself Then the men, principally carpenters, worked tho machines and I hare no difficulty 
since I alwajs took oare to explain the working of the different parts of the machine, and 
I believe that has improved their efficiency 

Ecfcronco libraries Q 78 — I could not get in this country any good works on canning with bacteriological 

technique dairy farming for making condensed milk, die making for sheet metal working, for 
enamelling on lion, etc, which I wanted for my own industry or for study, and I had to get 
books on those subjects from England and Amenc i 

Q 97 — Theie is not much 1 ick of transport facilities on this side of the Ganges in (his 
province, but the very facilities have become a curse Owing to railway communication, 
one is induced to transport goods from one pari of the country to another, for trade or m inu- 
faoture, but the extent of pilferage is appalling, and in tho cane of perishable go ds, euoli as 
fruits when they cannot steal, they seem to take good c ire to detain the consignment in transit 
so that the goods may perish and cause loss to tho trader in any case On two otci6ions I had 
mangoes brought fiom Bh ig ilpur in sealed wagons and although my man took care to see that 
the wagons were ferried over the ven day they were loidcd, they were detained m tho way 
and they arrived here, a distance of about 100 miles, on tbe fifth dry and a largo number 
of the fruits were entncly rotten J complained to tlic railway authorities, but nothing camo 
out of tbe enquiry that was made, tlie runs baaing been liehl responsible for having wnsheef 
away tbe labels “ Perishable " outride the wagonB Of course in all cases of penshab’e goods 
the railways take c ire to take usk not n s to exonerate them from all b'amc i\cn for culpable 
negligence As for pilferage the instances are innumerable 


BcgiBtration ol 
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Q 98 — Tbe railway freights are very exceseiv e, nnd stand a good deal in the w ay of trade 
A case of tinned fru ts is charged the same freight from here to Calcutta, a distance of about 
350 miles, as from Cilcutta to London For an oil-engine I paid Its 13-2-0 from Liverpool 
to Calcutta, and I had to pav Rs 34 9-0 for its journey' from Calcutta to here As if these are 
not high enough, the Railway Board have since October last enhanced the freight rates on 
sugar, iron and steel, corrugated sheets, tin sheets, koiosme oil, etc ,30 to 40 per cent which 
were earned at special low rates, for how long I cannot sm, but foi more than 29 years certain 
Then the rate for vegetables, fruits, and other bazar articles is half tbe paicel rate and it is 
very high I would propose that the freight on vegetables, fruits, et , should be a quarter of 
the parcel rate, that sugar, oil, iron, tin sheets should enjoy the concession rates as before, that 
grains should be caruedat a low rate, that unpolished wood should also be earned at a low 
rate and that in all cases when the consignment is a full waggon-load or a large quantity 
the freight should be substantially reduced 

<2 109 — I have no complaints to make regarding competition by jail industries, and I 
think the competition is healthy' 

Q 110 — More capital and better railway fa lhties, such as low' freight rates on fruits, sugar, 
tin sheets, coal, tinned fruits, packing wood, and, above all, steps to prevent pilferage and 
delay in transit of fruits, will make for tbe development of my' jndustiy 


Orai Evidence, 22nd Noveviber 1910 

President — 1 on have been interested in developing tbe canning industry and bnve 
spent a little money ovei it Any satisfartoiy results so far ? — Yes, within the last tw'o 
years For the first Jour years the result w us not satibfaotoiy 

Have yon seen the commercial museum in Calcutta ?— Yes 

Has it been of any real help to yon ? — I think so I h ive been getting orders through 
tbe Director-General of Commercial Intelligence. 
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tlie result that a competition talcs place and perhaps nuns the first concern Tine suggestion 
aims at preventing existing concerns being attackid !•) new ones 

You cannot sny for certain that there is a rule there that no other jarson Bhall purchase 
the cane grown within the 7one? — I lnvc on!) been told about it, I do not hnovr it from 
personal knowledge 

In -peaking of “pioneer factories 5 ’ you mean indigo and sng r factories’ — lam 
speaking of pioneer sugar factories 

Did not these factories start work with sugai in ISIS’ — Tier started with indigo m 
1793 Indigo was flourishing till 1845 In 1S1-5 llu re was a lug slump in indigo, which 
went down to Us 110 per mnund, and then the planter turned to sugar 

So long as indigo was profitable he cultivated indigo, until 1902 ?— Dp to that date 
hut the slump came in 1908 

When the slump came he again took to sugai < — Yes 

Can yon then speak of these sugar factories as pioneer factories? — Yes, pioneer in thc^e 
districts Large capital was sunk, one English company 6pent half a million, and the 
concern was sold to .Mr Pierpont Morgan 

You speak of them as such m the «ense that they started work before othci ’ — They 
put up a very big substantial concern and had considerable diflicnlties to contend against 
practical difficulties 

This was about sixty or seventv years ago ? — The old sugar f acton was a \erj small toy 
thing compared with the modem factory now put up The) dealt with a a ery small quantify 
of cane 

You do not speak of these factories as “ pioneer 55 factories in the sense tint they would ho 
starting now industries? — Not, as “ pioneer ” of this mdustij in tins province, because th e 
fust people spent i lot of monej, and the people who followed put in loss 

Pre&tdcni — I undeistand you want some kind of regulation to prevent one factor) com- 
peting with another, but you don’t want a regulation which will prevent growers selling to 
whomever they please If for instance a giower wanted to make qur, jou would not foico 
him to sell to the factory ? — If gur pays him better I have no objection to Ins making gur 
instead of sugai 


Witness No 58 

Babu Basahti Cm? an Sink a, Plearla am Propnetoi, Bengal Preserving Company, Pain a C Sinla 
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WnmtN Evidixce 

1 have some experience of raising capital foi mi own business of canning fruits W hen Copltal 
I started mj business of canning fruits in 1910,1 had not much money left of m) own, 
having invested wlnt little I had m swadeshi concerns, nearly all of which, I am sorry to say, 
failed It became necessaiy for me to raise funds for nvv ow n business 1 applied to 
banks, I mean tho sw’adeshi banks, and they inv uinbly refused to finanec nv\ enterprise 
Two of mj fr'ends, however, who seem to have had some confidence m me, lent me a certain 
amount of monev at 1 2 per cent and a rel ition of mine at G per cent The^o loans I secured 
with great difficulty, and many other mono) cd ft tends whom I approached, refusal to 
finance the business I must however add that for three vears I was suffering considerable 
losses owing to the Californian process of canning fruits not suiting the mango, a more 
delicate fruit than peaches, pears, apples, etc , and every yeai during the season the experi- 
ments cost me a good deal My friends who had already advanced me moneys became 
alarmed and my other friends became very cautious I required more money to go on, 
and my difficulties can better be imagined than described 1 am glad to say that now m) 
enterprise is a success so far as the manufacturing side is concerned and it promises to be a 
success financi illy in the near future 

Q 28 — Commercial museums snob as the one in Calcutta are very useful as the) would c mmermal Mn«c- 
disseminate the knowledge of different industries existing in the country and help in making omB 
a market for the articles Besides, one industrial!) inclined will have no difficu'ty m collect- 
ing all the info m itions and learn any particulai industry which is carried on in the country 
The C ilcutta museum h is been useful to me 

Q SI — Industrial exhibitions are v ery useful m encouraging the indmtne= of the district Exhibition* 
or province, and the) bring together the producers and buyers, although much sale max not take 
place at the exhibition itself In the exhibitions held m Calcutta and different districts of 
Bengal and Bihar mv tinned fruits found buyers at the exhibitions and put me mltoncli with 
dealers Besides the exhibitions helped to make my fruits widely known 
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The ream difficulty of running the factory hoe m the want of capital A button factory 
with up to-date machinery worked by hand and foot would require a capital of Rs 10,000 
at least and if assistance in the shape of loan of Rs 5,01 0 or so without interest for a period 
of ten years were foithcoming the factory would bo placed on a sound financial basis 

The appeal of the Ilon’ble Rai Bahadur Purnendu Narain Sinliu published in his Exhibi- 
tion report of 1912 — " I shall ash all lovcis of Bihar, all genuine paluots of the land and all 
who want to build up Bihar by sacxifice of money, tune and intelligence to read the pitious 
appeal of Mehsi Factory ” did not elicit even sympathy from our magnates and the appeal 
for funds from the Tirhut Exhibition Committeo v.as relumed to us to be referred to the 
District Industrial Committee now in course of formation The Hon'ble Mr Morshead was 
kind ouonc-h to visit our factory recently and ho is doing his best to negotiate for a loan and 
if he succeeds he w ill be doing really a great spruce to the button industry m Bihar But so 
far the banker has not been able to concede to oiti fair teims 


Gorornmont unmet 
nnce 


The button indiistiy m this province is an important institution and vi ell deserves the 
patronage and help of Government It is unfortunate (hat ou- benign Government could 
not come forwaul to support an application for a grant of Rs 200 per mensem for an expert 
although it was recommended by the Inspector of Technical Schools, the District Officer and 
the Commissioner of tho Division 


As we got no help from outside we li id to fall back on our own petty resouiccs and 
we have been able to seemo the services of a practical button export who has been trained m 
Japan for 4 years His allowances are very low not befitting Ins position, and it is likelv 
that be will leave us as soon as be gets abetter rcmunerition clsewheie If a sum of 
Rs 100 it least per month were contubutcd from outsido for 2 to 3 years his services 
may be insured and the mdustiy put on a sound commercial 6calc and paying basis 

The supplementary assistance in the shape of ctpital may be given by Government, 
local bodies and by industrial banks, and Government should also give the free loan of 
experts uud help of technic ll and scientific advice for winch research institutes with competent 
experts may be piovided 

Both pnvite factories and factories securing any sort of help from Government ouglitT 
to be asked to furnish annually a full report on tlicir workings dealing m detail with the 
difficulties they had to undeigo during the yeai and ilso the lcmcdy they suggest as likely 
to mitigate them 

Government may from timo to time also depnte experts to report on tho working of 
such concerns and if it is discovered tint any such indusliy is working at a loss it should do 
all m its power to help it on the recommendation of tho expert inspectors 


Government would do well to subsidise and improve existing industries which are capable 
Pioneer faotoncs 0 f development and in case of new industries it should start pomoer factories and if successful, 
make them over to local bodies it no other capable hands are forthcoming 


The experts now available should learn to be practicil experts, and students who may 
hereafter proceed to foreign countries to stud> any tcclinioal subject should not content 
themselves with the theoretical knowledge of the subject but should asicrtain carefully how 
that knowledge can be applied m Indian soil where the conditions of labour, material nnd trade 
aie quite different 


The difficulties of disposing of goods is also another important factor in the development 
of the industry At piesent all buttons are imported from foreign countries nnd from the 
reports pubhshed we find that our impoits from April 1915 to September 1915 come up (o 
the figure of 759,000 of which Japan heads tho list, contributing more than half and the 
following countries come m order— Italy-, United Kingdom, France, Straits, Germany and 
other countries 


Whenever we put our manufactures in the market we find the difficulty of disposing of 
them not because they are inferior to or more costly than those of other countries but because 
the market is over-flooded with foreign goods Our goods though manufactured from mother- 
of-pearls do not find a ready market before the Japanese goods which are made from conries 
(trocas shell), a very inferior material The remarks of Mr James Hornoll, Superintendent 
of feailand Chank hshenes, Tuticonn, reproduced below will support our proposition 

°t De "India" is a bettei made and stronger button than the one marked 

Japan but the shell from which it is male, though stionger than tho other is not 
so good in colour being smoky m tint Tho Japan one is of good colour but in this the 
thread holes are weak and such buttons would break fiom their attachment vciv roadih 
JiAcepfc in colour the (< India ** one is considerably superior m vnluc 9 

The wholesale dealers get large supplies from Japan rad other cuintnes and are not 
prepared to undertake the sale of our goods as we can supply them only m small quantity 
and that for cash only Our market is therefore at piesent confined to petty slopkeepers 
and tailors who are approaohed by our travelling agents and it is in this way that we dispos 
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Mi C E Low — Yon require a numbo of tins , for yom industry. Where do \ou ' r et 
your tin sheets from <* — Fiom Calcutta ” c 

You presumably try to get them as cheaply as possible ? — Once I tried to get some tin 
sheets from England but T foi nd tha f they were not cheaper 

Did you make any enquiries from the Commercial Intelligence Department regarding th° 
pui chase of tin sheets ? — I neier made am enquiries 

Where did y on get the machinery ? — Piom a student whom I helped m America He 
brought them out 

Did you advertise your goods ?— Yes, very largely in the “ Stateman” and “ Times of 
India 33 and “ Indian Daily News 33 and also the " Pioneer ” for sometime 

Did you get enquiries from dealers or was the busn ess mostly Tttail ? — In the begin* 
ning it was mostly retail Now it is both wholesale and retail 

You sell a certain amount of stuff throu ,h the Commercial Museum v — Recently 

You have your exhioit tbeie ? — I have 1 

Is there any way in which the Commercial Intelligence Department could help you 
further in making your goods known ? Supposing there was another branch of the Commercial 
Intelligence Department m Bombay do you think ic would help yon ? — Yes, certainly 

If there were a branch agency of the Commercial Intelligence Depaitment jn Bankipur or 
Patna would it increase your s lies ? — Not, if it were so near 

Do you get sales in Patna and Bankipur ? — Yes 

The officer in charge of Supply and Transport in Calcutta would not take country jams ? — 
Yes, that is Colonel Swan 

Do you know that if the country jams are of good qnahty, that is entirely against the 
provisions of the rules ’—I presume eo but that is what he told me I went to see him at his 
office 

Do you know if the Supply and Transport specify imported jim oi specify country jam 
or do they simply ask foi tenders for jam ?— I do not knoiv that 

I believe that at present a great deal of country jam and preserves aie being supplied 
through the Supply and Transport ? — At present it is the cpse 

Did they hnd it satisfactorj ?— Veiy satisfactory 

You ate supplying on a commercial scale Yes 

Did you find out whether after the war they would continue the oi tiers .for count 1 Y 
jam ? — 1 have not yet sounded them m that way 

It is rather important to know that, whether they wall take the things aftei the war ? — 
If they go on taking >foi some time I shall be able to urge thit it shoffid be tiken after the 
war also 

You have to secure that your fruits and tins are cleaned bacteriologically ? — Yes 

Do you consult the bacteriologist at Pusa ? — 1 went to Pusa but there was no bacteno- 
logisb then 

Have you consulted the Pusa people since ? — Mr JJutchinson came to see my factory in 
June or July last and jthen I had a talk with him He was satisfied 

Mr A Challertcn — What jams do you make ? — I am now making guava jam 

What other fruits do you use ? — Typaree 


W tTNESS No 59 

Baud Bhueawan Lac, Tirhut Moon Button Factory, Meltsi, Ckamparan jj a i u jBhulaican 

W iuttln Evidence 

The Tirhut Moon Button Factory of Mehsi m the distn t of Champ iran was started Capital 
by me in the yeai 1906 Being myself not a capitalist nor an expert in the line I sought 
the help of few of my personal iriends and they contributed m very small amounts But 
although the factory has been in existence for the last 10 years the total capital subscribed 
up to date has been only Rs 2,960, including the only donation of Rs 100, from lladhaswami 
Central Satsang at Agra The small capital at jmy disposal hi» not been sufficient to 
enable me to expand the works and no more money can be sub'cnbed by the people, as jlioso 
who had subscribed before got nothing m , return Toe very small probts "if any are used 
in expanding the w oik and improving its quality The works wold have been stopped had 
not the factory Mi rowed a sum of Rs 2,000 at 12 per cent interest, 

108 
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Tho ii other-of -pearl in Bengal m era near Dacca j*. of superior qualify ami very thick 
It gives us good button for coats and ought to be protected. 

Division il ussol mtion inay be formed to surrey and secure raw materials aud results 
should be published by Government 

Omr ivinracr, 22 nd Nou vibes 191 G 

Presale / > —You havohad a little experience in organizing a button factory at Mchsi, what 
mule you select thal place ?— I hare got my houre there and tho members of my fnrmly there 
are able to look after the affairs There are a bo rnv materials about tho village We have 
also a railway station neu to us, ruth other facilities 

Would if not hare been an advinfage for you to be in personal touch ruth some good 
marhot rr here you can get your goods pushed and where you can get into touch with the 
sellers readily, m this way you would be able to bring rour good' fo the notice of the buyers 
and find out what they wanted? — Yes Tint no have been doing W e arc Selling our goods 
111 Calcutta, Madras and otliei places, 

Have you any regular agents? — Yes I bare travelling agents 

To rrlint extent nro y’ou soiling your buttons now mid wlnt is y our annual output Last 
year we sold Its B,000 worth buttons This year our output will be Its 12,000 up to 
March 

You are getting 0 ready sile ? — Yes, We Inro got 00 per ccut. of our slock in baud 

Arc your buttons exhibited in tho Calculi 1 museum ? — Yes. 

Have you bad any orders lltiough the inueoum ’ — We lure some orders from some 
Europeans 

Through the Director-General of Commercial Intelligence? — Direct They wrote to me 
dnect ^ 

liar e y ou sent the buttons to the Swadesi Stores in Bombay? — No, rve hare our own 
agents m Bombay selling separately 

Mr C L Low — I do not quite understand from the first sentence of your evidence whe- 
ther you founded a limited compiny or not ? — Wo did not form a limited company 

This money was simply paid in as repre-enfing the capilal of a hunted partnership On 
what terms did you receive the money ?— Was it paid m simply ax a subsidr ? — These people 
wanted to share m tho profits if there wore any 

Did thev got any dir ideuds ? — Not y et 

You do no* get enough cnpitil ? — I do not get enough money to extend the work c 

Is it a registered company? — It is not 

Supposing you receive assistance towards the salary’ ofyotir Manager from (he Govern- 
ment or any public body, what terms would you offer in consideration of that? Would you 
uhdertakc to icach apprentices or make your rcsultb known to tho public ’ — M c aro prepared to 
make it public Although it is a private concern still we aro icndy to kack apprentices. 
If the people will come and learn wo have no objection 

Have any people come <0 see the f ictory and afterwards started private business ? — Some 
people from Caloutt 1 and tile Punjab came and luspectcd ou r factories They' asked us for 
certain information and We supplied them and we do not know thereafter rr hetlier they started 
puvate factories They told us that they wanted to start faotone= 

Do you use machinery ? — We use machinery 

W here did you get the machinery front ? — Japan 

Th it is simply because your employe told you? — Yes Wc hare an export who was 

trained iu Japan 

These shells rrbioh you useaio they commonly found m all the uveis i — They aic found 
commonly in all the local more 

W ho collects them 5 — People belonging to the hblnng class 

Whose property aro tke'e shells ? — They do not at pro-ent belong to the Government* 
They belong to the zamindar 'i he zammdars do not care for them 

Supposing you work up a good business m thee* sfiel{sand you begin to create a big 
demand, are you npprehenstr e that the Zammdars would begin to squeeze you and ask more 
rates ?— The Zammdars have no concern with the shells They settlo them ruth the fishes 
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of the goods, involving considerable commission to them and also cost of trmsit in each 
ciso of transmission 

Wight well stand tho niaikct if (a) o„r outturn couhl maternity he increased, (}) 
the labour secured, and (r) quick dtsjo- it of goods by wholes lie dealuis not on credit but cash 
system ensured 

Subsidise and odcqualo protection nro ilso essentially necessary to stand competition in 
the market 

The impetus givon bj Goa eminent to the indigenous industries is bound to bring into the 
market diffeiuit varieties of Indian manufacture-- and it nil be a great disappointment and 
a cause of discontent if the articles ire not easily disposed of m their own native land Tho 
foreign competition is sure to stand m the w i) ot progress and Government should be pieparcd 
to find among othei ine'ans mere is"d proteetion for the quick disposal of the manufactured 
articles. 

The dive-ional population l- purely agricultural and agriculture is considered to be an Xndnalnnl aohoolB 
honourable profession b\ all the higher caste-. Of late students who fail to matriculate and 
those teccmug education below that standard do not take to agriculture anil ilwavs prefer 
service cither under Government or private bodic', and being wibuclcb fill are becoming 
n Manrec of constant trouble and burden to their parents and guirdnns It is from among these 
people tli it an artisan population may he easily bmlt by opening an efficient industrial school 
in each district where they mat he trained for their future work 

Government it elf will find difficult) m obtaining suitable and cheap artisan population to 
start pioneer and demonstrvtion f icteric--, and pn\ ato enterprise- nho arc suffering for w mt 
of this class of people Ordtnarv blacksmiths and carpenters are seircel) now available and 
the) eannot he got for U« 20 ]>er mensem Tins difficult) should find prominence and efforts 
lin) be made to remove this want In opening indu-tiiul Fehcols 

\t present night sJiool- do not serve their real purpose If the 1 ibonr cl iss foi whom 
these schools arc meant are paid some thing dml\ they may he punctual in lttendanc - * and 
mav do some thing Th" m luctrnl school*- should bo under tho vontrol of the Department 
of Irdu-tries 

Thera does not omrI an) provinual organi7 ition for the development of industries ^ ^Birecto- of ladm 
Iloird of Industries uni a Director of Industries should be appointed for the province The 
Hoard should have eremtive jiowcrh and bndgifted funds The Director of Industries should 
both be m expert ami a man of husiuc-s A reference hbnr) is also nccessvr) 

There is an Imperial Institute at I’usa but it is more for agriculture than for industrial Iuapcrml Institute 
work. It has not b?<.n tblo to giaour any ns-ist iwe m our industry and 1 conclude this is 
flue to its having no organization for mdu-tml pursuits which m iv be ulded tVc have not had 
an) Mp from different Government institutv? in blenching of shells although wo referred to 
them Sunil illy we could not got ni) help in eyeing of hone lmltons which is )et a nlos t 
Iire c *-ing question to us 

The Indian 1 iv elooF nut give sufficient protection to (rule marks and proprietary rights Trodo aatU 
ind the 1 nv m i) ho amended to c ecnre tins end 

The mluav freight for moth* •* of-pcnrls ind ebunum c hells is too high They should be Kmlway freight 
de-patche-d under tin up *-pccial rales and the shells cla c sed us cla-s I The Local Govern- 
ment may he empowered to el n^ify goods which ire specially meant for tiale® and revise 
tariff lists 

The button industry in Tirhnt Division has a vei) great future before it and t m we! 1 boGuicrul 
tvpinded w ith idvantage" There is nmph scope for Stirling many more factories here as vve 
have got ru mite rials in lhumhinte in ilmoT all the local rivers The onl) thing essential 
jc that the raw materials (mother of pa iris) should he t-irufull) Burve)ed ind scoured by 
Government and let out on reason ible leans to working faolones bo tlutlliey may not bo burnt 
forhmeand if left in the nverforsomo tune they will improve both in quility and thickness 
which will give us .iIfo ample material for bigger buttons foi coats winch are scarcely found 
in there da)t> owing to tin* over drum of tho material on loednvets for burning lime Govern- 
ment may also through the dipirtmenl of fisheries import the bc-t varieties of ovster and other 
(hells and pre^'Tvo them in nven- nnd channel beds to propagate and secure 1 better quality 
of r atonal Tluec ire tbc points on which tho attention of Government should he invited 

at once fO tint m course of n ft w yem. we m iv have i very flouuehmg nidustry in Bihar foi 
making button? The District Officer m ry ho requested to arrange for a iease of tho river beds 
where there f hells are most abundant nml this may bi dono at once If this is not done even 
tin oniv etuling factory will not ho ible to oontmue for a Jong time unless it takes to the 
innnuf u (ure of other sorts of bu’ions 

Mother-of pearls pos also p f lr ls which ire extensively sold by tho peoplo These pearls 
are of mii ill elimensions and are n id in no*-c ring ind burnt for medicinal purpores Iho trade 
for these pearls m i) also be organized 
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I made such tools and plants ns I could m the myself and bought some with whnt little 

I bad and with some borrowed mcney I hove not yet been able to pay I was able to male 

very good aiticles and cheap ns well. Theit was a good demand and a large m irhct hut I was 
unable to meet the demand and make an adequate supply Some 7 or 8 3 ears back, Dr 
Denmng, Superintendent of Industries Government of Bengal, paid a y isit to my factory 
Ho said some of my aiticles would find a icady market in London and Paris He told me, if 
I coaid make m adequate supply of tho„e things he would like to bo my London and Pans 
agent No one oven in his dionms can hope foi a snecess better than this 

To meet the demand and increase the outturn money was wantod My hopes of scorning 
money, after I had lcirnt my woik, were hhattciey I found people quite unwilling 
to invest mmey in industries My friends then advised mo to turn my concern into 
a joint stock tompany with a nominal sh ire capit il of Its 20,000 it Its 10 a share Many- 
promised to purchase consider ib e nnmbei of shares Por my pirt I thought nobody w-ou'd 
grudge purchasing one shaic foi whnh he would line to pay only Its 10 Considering lion- 
buccessful the concern was, I10W nice the articles made by the I ictoiy considering Ibis was tbo 
only factory of it, kind in the whole proym c of Bihar mil Ori«s 1 , coupled with the fncl 
tint I was tilt only B A in the yyliole ptoyintc of Bihar and Oris* 1 , s iko m Bcngil y\ho had 
taken to indus'ries ns his piofess on, all these made mo belieyc, that 16 yvhomever I might 
apply, ho yyould buy il least one sh ire Th it I h ul only to niq K and tin sh ues yyould bo in 
my pocket in less than a menth I yvas nnx onsly yyaitmg for the regi tntion of tne compmy, 

I yyas sure of giving a dividend of Its 1 ' to Kb ll jer cent There yy.is further the hope 
that I yyould lie able to give the shareholders I ncyer expected they would purchase more 
than one sliar~ each — rrticlcb worth Its 10 the imount paid by cadi and oyory shareholder in 8 
years 01 so So that they yyould get back tlieir money m tint penol The nrtioles I mnho, 
are a necessity to all from a princo to a peasant So nobody would linyo to tah n a thing ho 
needed not 

Could I have secured the money, then, by this time, there yyould have been at least 1,000 
mon in my factory 1 would hayo established no le-s than 3 different yarieties of small 
industries on a him footing md would h ive seenred money and \y ages t hundred' of persons 
forgentritions to come Vain hopo Vam delu ion Ihuyubcon able to collect onotiier 111 
all about Ks '1,000 As I mened this sum 111 instalments, 1 Imc lost more tlnn 1 hue gain- 
ed and it is with the greatest difficulty and by miking great personal sacrifices Hint I hive been " 
keeping the money in tact For tins sum does not enable me eycn to piy the est ildi linient _ 
charges Disappointment has been my experience m my efToits to collect funds for indti-trial 
enterprises As 1 last resource 1 1 nyc applied to ttio Commissioner of the Tirliul Dmsion 
who ic taking a keen interest in me and my business 

A most promising business m iniged with tin; greatest economy, tact and judgment, by an 
educated person of high moral charioter with technical md eonumreial skill of no mean order, 
has failed to f ecu re the modest sum of Rs 20,000 Unless the Goy eminent renders help, there 
is no hope of sw oess 

Q 2 — Whatever money I have seenred I hiye received fioin educated persons 

Q, 5(1) — Unconditional money grants I consider to be lnjmioub 111 their dfcots When- 
evei Government makes a grant a return, either in c ish or kind, should hi mud„ 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are certainly a necessity within restricted areas An example 
will clear my point I met a gentleman who had bought a ki.ife 111 America For Rs ! or so 
The same thing sells here at about Rs 1-8-0 This shoyvs that the United States Goyernmeut 
lenders some such help to the industry 111 question as ei aides it to undersell m India the 
articles made here In such cases bounties by Goyernmeut should be gnen 01 taxes imposed 
on foreign bounty r -fed aiticles to piotert industu s in India 

(3) Gnaiantied dividends yvoiild ccit unly m ike oapital flow m indu tiul eonc-rns anil 
would he most appreciated by all yvlio wouldthke to bo under the wing of tho Government 

(4) Loans with or without interest (1 industrial concerns I do ndyooatc Advances 
should ceitainly be given, m cases wheie Goy eminent itself is the purchaser so that money paid 
in advance may be lep ud in kind 

(5) The supply of machinery and plant on the line pnrclmse system, incase of small 
industries, is a.’ necessity and yyould be higlny appneiitcd The help so lendered would be 
leal and most beneficial if Government could see its way to take manufactured articles m 
leturn Repayment in money by industnal concerns, specially such as me in their inf inoy 
is, m my opinion, a most lifticult ind inconvenient thing It assumes quite a different aspect 
when monty 01 machinery leieived one Las to give articles it makes Such a system yvoiild 
be very healthy m its effects Goyernment is a great and valuable customer Moreover 
there are many semi-goveinment bodies yvlio also purchaso eyery variety of articles that 
a country can make or produce It should not be found difficult to come to on arrangement 
by which the Government by itstif, as also through other bodies that are semi government 
may purchase articles from industrial concerns. 
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Then they may cliaige fishermen higher rates ? — The price depends on the fishing. The 
shells aio not taken into accounts v 

The sholls yon say are also used for burning lime?— Yes 

Bo you pay the sameiates as the lime burners ? — We have to puiohaso at the same rate as 
^he luno burners We havo sometimes to pay higher rates when wo want better quality, 

Jh A Ckaflerton ■ — Since you started thy factory have you felt the need of technical 
assistance in developing it ? — Certainly, I still wane the assistance of a technical expert 

If thoro wore i Department of Industnes m this province do you think you would be able 
to get assistance ? — Certainly 

In what way do you think they could bo of use to you ? — Wo want technical assistance 
foi bleaching anil dj eing bone buttons and for bleaching shells 

You make both shell and bone buttons ? — We are making shell buttons but we are also 
experimenting on bone buttons On account of want of techmoal knowledge we have not 
been able to colour them 

Have you had any difficulty in getting material for mounting youi buttons ? — Of late 
thero has been a difficulty an getting caid-boards and eseutoheon pins which we use in coat 
buttons 

Have you got samples of your buttons ? — I have got some (witness showed the members 
somo samples of his buttons) - 

How many workmen do you omploy ? — There are sixty workmen at present 

How many lathes do you employ ? — Wo havo got about thirty-two. 

You got these from Japan ? — Wo got tho sample from Japan We get these machines 
undo locally 

Are they made of wood ?— Cast iron 

Are they made in Muzaffaipur? — We can get them made here from Messrs Arthur -Butler 
and Company upon furnishing samples 

Bon'ble Pandit M M ftlalavtyci — Havo you made any representation to the Railway 
Board m regard to the railway freight ? — Ho We have not made 

Did ) on approach the Government w ith a request for help ? — Y es, but wo got no help. 

You asked for help in the shape of Rs 200 a month for an cxpeit and nothing in the 
shape of a loan? — We asked for one thousand rupees as a loan We neithor got the two 
hundred rupees 1101 the money on loan 
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Q 1 — I started my cutlery business m 1905 with only Rs 8-8-0 in my pocket Finding CapitA 
people unwilling to invest moncj m industries md business, I wanted to learn tho reason thereof 
and so beg m w orking on my own account I had this belief that when 1 succeeded in mastering 
the ins indoutsofmi business, wheu I learnt the technical and commercial side of tho 
busine-s 1 lud taken m hand people would readily respond to my call Moreover, 1 wanted 
to remove the stigm v that itlaches to the educated ooramunity that they are unwilling to 
take to business and tint they are incapable of appreciating and understanding the value of 
"dignitj of labour" I furtbei wanted to carve out a path by following which a considerable 
number of the educated middle class community would be able to earn their livelihood without 
serving another’s will So, to begin with I wanted to bear the buiden of the work myself 


I had great difficulties in learning the methods of doing things There being no institu- 
tion m Bengal and Bibar where I could learn the making ot the ai tides I wanted to deal in, 
I went on mak ng expei iments and reading books Books on the subject I could not secure, 
so 1 went to tine man and that and visited all the places in Bengal and Bihar where I oonld 
learn c\ cn bv instalments and so in about three ycarb I learnt what should not have taken 
more thin six months 1 now wanted men and money, specially the latter Tools, plants 
and so forth I had nothing I could soeuie nothing I bought 2 Ekka wheels and cut 
open my bedstead, the tapes of which I turned into beltings and went on working as best as I 
could The bedstead is gone The frames still imam Since then I have been sleeping on 
the floor I still sleep on the flooi of my room 

109 
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The carpenters and blacksmiths, I mean such as are by caste followers of the above pro- 
fessions, are certainly not what one wants In ordei to lnve a bottoi class of artisans, regular 
training schools should bo started in every largo town Where industrial concern exists or 
are going to be staited, suoh schools ind factories should work hand m hand foi mutuil 
benefit In snch cases greater attention should be paid to s uch education as may enable the 
workmen and students to got employment m tho industrial concerns vv ith w Inch the schools 
may happon to bo attached 

The higher sections of those schools should give education m practical science and chem s- 
try and herein the existing colleges, I me in such departments of those institutions is tcaoh 
science and chemistry, and tho technical institutions maj work h ind in hand, one section under- 
taking to teach the theoretical part and tho other the pm< tical and commcrei il part Students 
who pass from those higher sections may servo a ^ ipprenticcs in c uch industrial concerns as 
will give them employment Aftei thov acqniro su licient knowledge of their subjeets, they 
may be engaged by resoaioh institutes Afiti they acquire a know hdge of the raw ni itcrials 
and their whereabouts, tho local conditions of the indnstnch they vvere apprenticed m, and 
the ways and methods of making those things vvlnoli they have studied, it would then he 
wise to sond thorn to foreign countries The system at present in vogue is, m my opinion, 
usoless None ol tho gentlemen who have come from foreign lands ifter learning some of 
tho arts and industries, have so far as I know, come out 6uo„e c sful in the propei sense of the 
term 

In tho higher departments of technical and technological institutions, arrangements should 
be made so that the soiontists and chemist-, of the uimer-oties ind the country m.ij impirt 
such education as the students may need of them At present students and persons placed 
us 1 am, can denvo no beneiit from their learning Very little help from them would go to 
show us easily and in no time whnt it would lake us yoirs or stud} and trouble to leirn 
There is no means at present, whereby tho country may turn into pennies and poun Is tlie 
Knowledgo and experienco of the chemists and scientists of tho universities 

Theso institutions should also servo the purpose of permanent mtlu-lrml exhibitions where 
samples of foreign made things should be pi loc'd side by side vv ith those made here Tho 
pnoes at w Inch the) aro bought, the ovpenso incurred in bringing them and tho quantities 
imported should also bo Etatcd 

Apprentices cducitcd in this way should be ippomled ns Ira 1c representatives m different 
provinces of India When they learn ill that is to be leirnt m this way, when they acquire 
a thorough knowledgo of (ho commercial ispects of industries mid tride and the technical side 
of Eomo of the industries, it would then he time to appoint them and semi them oe tridt repre- 
sentatives to foreign countries Tho task of training belongs to Government 

Artisans, appri ntiecs, managers, chemists, ‘•Licnh=t«, merb imes all should rcoeivo educa- 
tion and it is tho Government who has to look to their education 

The technical and technological institutes, 1 have above spoken of, if jnoperlv conducted 
and managed would, in courso of time, he a great source of incomo to the Government, eg, 
suppose there are 500 students in i school Government will have to hear initial expenses 
of training this number But once industrial schools ire started, xv lieu students begin to come 
m numbers just as they are now doing in tho present oducilionil institutions, they would 
cortamly have to pay then fees Moreover, overv student will do some workwhnh would 
have a money value and eo will ho a source of income to the Government. If properlv t ikon 
advantage ot this income will assume largo proportions ind will greatly help the Government 
m gcneial and industrialist in particular 

The industrial exhibitions suoh ns are now and then held in different parts of India aro 
useless if by such exhibitions the promoters thereof think they would help tho industrial 
regeneration of the country They are 11 1 mush is ” and ,re looked ipon as such I consi- 
der them as sheei w isio of money Ido not think Government t-liould hold oi encourage 
suoh exhibitions Government may tioat such exhibitions just is it hoots a bioscope company 

(I) Government should publish lists of nitulcs it w ints to purchase whether vountry- 
made or foreign , (2) exhibit them in commercial museums , (3 state the quant itie- icquired 
to be purohased , (-I) the prices to be paid, and supply such other information as may he 
thought necessary, 

The present iules are a hide and seek affair I once went to mckelhiig factory situated 
close to Messr- "Whitoaway Laid law & Co J s buildings I saw largo quantities of German- 
made scissors of which the marks weie being ground off so that they might pass as counhy- 
made scissors Oil enquuy I learned that the scissors belonged to ■> lontraetor who was 
supplying the same to the Government of India and m ordei to pass them off ns count ry -made 
he had recourse to this grinding process I could Lav o given better scissors it a cheaper rate 
but who cares to purchase them Certainly not tho officers of tho purchasing department 
A rule should be made to purohase country-made things from tho manufacturers* themselves 

I undeistand Government is purchasing large qumtities of table knives at Its. 4-8-0 per 
dozen. I saw some at Alipore in tho Army Clothing Stores. I can supply them at He. 3 a 
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O’) This is ilio only way m w hich I can and would ask the Government to pay monev 
to an industrial concern In fact considering the tempt r, habits and attitude of the people, 
tho suspicion with which investments m industries ire looked upon, the ignoiance of the 
public in the c e maters, and tho uttei want of knowledge and experience or the technical and, 
commercial aspects of the industues m existence oi proposed to be started, I think, that the 
provision by Government of put of the shaie capital of companies is necessary to restore 
public confidence and make capital flow into mdustml concerns I am fuuher of opinion 
tb it bolp in this foitn would not onl\ make capital flow rapidly into mdustml ooncerns but 
the very fact of the Government being a sharenolder would act as a detenent on the would- 
be niiec'u f makei and would h ive a vciy healthy effect on the whol neivous system as it were 
of the mdus'rv I am sure in such cases failu es would he few and far between The 
absolute dependence of the people on Government, their hopeless condition biought (about by 
the peculiar cu turn stances of the countiy and the sunonndings m which they live, their 
belief that, they can do nothing unless and until helped by Government, their loss of self- 
confidence due to ignorince in general and ungodly education m particular all these causes have 
brought about a condition of things, in w Inch unless Government lends a helping hand, m 
every case, like a friend in need, there is no hoj e 

I have no evpenenoe oS Go\ eminent pioneer factories In my opinion Government plTOCOtf “ otories 
should not start pnneer factories Govornineit methods are ceitainly the best but they aic 
too expensive In the case of a small uidustries Government is sure to fail Even in the 
case of large industries, I have doubts if Government w ould succeed I do not think it is 
the proper function of Goveri ment to start factories Government should help, encourage) 
foster, and nourish 11 dustnes but to start indue rios is the concern of the people themselves 
’Wheie the spirit of ei terpriso is lacking as m Bihar, whole people have not got the natural 
aptitude to do such things, the be c t way to inculcate that spirit and bung about a change 
is by helping the pioneers jv ho have takon to industries and by making their concerns a real 
success If they are loft to struggle by themselves, if they do not get the help they need and 
deserve, if they do not rcceiv o the guidance and support without which they cannot proceed, 
of what use will ho tho training, commercial and technical it lbpioposcd to impart to the 
yom g men m the countiy ? Pioneers run in advance of the times and dc erve well of then 
country and Government All the Government should do is to show the way to do a thing 
mil suggest what to do That can bedrneby demonstration factoncs Not much harm is 
done if a private individual or company fails to do a thing Another film or individual may 
take up the thing The failure m such cases is ascribed to incapacity The failure of the 
Government would, 1 owever, prevent otliero from trying the thing as it would at once be taken 
for g anted that the thing is impossible The Government of Bengal did stait 'such 
a busme s s, 1 mean tho fishery business I do not know the details, but 1 know and I think 
rightly (hat largo sums were spent for nothing Such experiments should be left with private 
individual oi firms Government can and should render help, hut should not try to do 
the thing itself It will spend vast sums of money for nothing In such enterprises Govern- 
ment cannot succeed The expenses are bound to fie very gieat in the case ot Government 
ana failure would, in my opinion, be the result But experiments have to be made and in such 
cases Gov eminent should have to supply the funds but the work will be better done by private 
individuals or films 

Q 12— Thehandloom mdusliy of the Bihar Sub-division of Patna District, the banian) 
lac, candle, comforter, money purse, and such like industries as ire done with manual labour 170 

'would bo greatly hcnofittel by oo-opeiahve societies In Bihar labour is cheaper than m 
other parts of India, climate lialui illy good, land fertile Under the circumstances, co-opera- 
tive societies, if started with tho object of helping tho abovenamed cottage industries, would, 
m ray opinion, bo of great use 'these societies would greatly help in the formation and 
growth of the abovenamed mdu-tries and ultimately there would be a body of men with a full 
knowledge of the technical and commeronl aspect of the abovenamed industries who would be 
of great use to capitalists wiling to start large industries Thehandloom industry of Bihar, 
as it now oxists, is not capab'e of much expansion The methods are crude and the articles 
they make not muoh in demand outside Bihar But they may bo made to learn bettei me- 
thods 

Government shonld avoid exercising any control that may have the appearant e of inter- Government control 
ference Such action on tho part of the Government would briug about stagnation and there 
would be no healthy growth 

I may here mention one fact which in my case has not had a veiy good efteot The law 
as legauls auditing of accounts ana keeping books, etc, of a joint stock company unless 
modified would bring about failures in the case of sna ill concerns The requirements oE law 
aie a great haidship to small concerns and will prevent their growth and development if not 
modified 

Good and skilful artisans have become a necessity even where and their want is generally Training of labour 
felt To make ai tides of every day use, =uch as we generally import, we do not get a sutfioient 

number of trained hands Even for general all round ,yvoik the caipenteis and blacksmiths 
do not show much skill, e g , Chinese carpenters have replaced themtive workmen wherever they 
havd made their ippearatice The carpofiter» and blickbimths learn thou tiade themselves and 
their methods aro generally crude 
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the ryofs does not seem to have been perfectly understood Theie aie two distinct classes of 
ryols in each village, (1) a small jercentage, say 5 to 6 per cent of well-to-do ljotsand money- 
lenders, (2) 95 or 94 per cent of poor ryots The interests of these two classes are exactly 
opposed No 1 class feeds on and eventually swallows up no 2 olass, by lending money at 
very high interest to (htso poorer brethren on mortgiges and usufiuctuaiy mortgages 
The mere fact of ryots being allowed to mortgage these holdings accounts for the so-called 
poverty of ryots I think that there should be banks established and supported by Govern- 
ment through which rjots could be assisted at fair rates of interest Co-operative banks have, 

I know, been stai ted, but are they in a strong enough j osition assist to the agricultural 
community? Banks could also assist under expert advice, industries w hich might be started 
and which at present are not started for wane ] erhaps of little assistance 

I was interested in an oil mill m 1904 to 1°07 in Saran It was a castor oil mill, and 
as planters, we had not much experience of courso We found difficulty in disposing of the oil, 
and at first even of disposing of the cake, howevei, we failed because we had no means 
of obtaining cash at fan interest, to enable us to purchase oastor seed in season m sufficient 
quantity to allow us to work through the year We had to go to native bankers, which 
only hastened the closing np of the works This is a case of a really good industry failing 
for want of assistance in deposing of the oil and the serious loss of one of the very best manuies 
(oil cake) for any crops Noiv-a days theie would be no difficulty in disposing of any quantity 
of cake made, in fact it would be impossible to make enough Oil mills, if estab'ished, must of 
couise be situated in the seed growing districts , whether castor, rape or linseed I have always 
understood that a largo percentage of oil seeds leaves India in the raw state , that castor 
seed, for instance, is taken in large quantities to Marseilles and there converted into oil and cake 
This does not seem to be right 

When the Pusa Agucultural College was opened, many planteis weie there, and I . 
remember our agieeing, that we could not see how an institution of that Lind was going to 
help agrioultuie generally or how could it possibly help the lyots ? 

With lands worked perhaps, for a thousand yeais, the soil of which has never been 
cultivated or moved beyond say 5 inches deep m all those years, -what could be done to make 
a lasting improvement in cultivation ? (1 am wilting ot the districts of\ which 1 have 

experience only ) Srnely, the great need to improve outturn of ciops must, m the hrfet place, 
at any rate, be manuie The natives have no manure of my kind, the small quantity available 
being cattle manure I say small quantity, because what should bo used as manure is used 
for fuel , and as there is no other fuel available, it h is to be so used From expemnents made 
by myself on my own lands, I have not succeeded in getting any good results fiom any kind 
of manure except oil cake and that is without doubt a most excellent manuie 

Indigo planters have turned their attention in other directions, such is sugar manufacture, 
and some rice mills have been started, but so far I have not heard of oil mills being started 
There must be a reason for this The raw material is available, so 1 should say the difficulty 
is, the sale of the oil and need of capital to pui chase seed in season in large enough quantities 
It seems to me that a good deal might be done towards introducing o 1 mills vv here seed is 
grown 

M hero industries are started, grea^ei facilities for hanking tiansactions are requued 
Take, for instance, a sugar mill in Champaran, the millbankmg account is m Calcutta (there 
being no country branches), the Managers leqmrecash in silver to give out advanoes or to pay 
for the cane and run the mill He has to get up notes fiom Calcutta, and get" them exchanged 
for silver as best he can or he wntes to his neighbouis to ask if they can cadi a cheque for him 
or again, if one lias silver and wishes to hank it in C ilcutta, I he only way at present that it 
can be i emitted is thiough the Treasury, which will not issue a Treasuiy note foi less than 
Its 10,000 at a charge of Rs 2-8 per Rs 1,000 The purcbasei of the Treasuiy note has to take 
his chance of having perhaps d per cent or 4 p -i cent ot the rupees cut as light or false coins 
It is natural that these banking transactions aie very serious questions and prejudicial to 
any profits that may he made in any industiy 

There are many planters who have closed the manufacture of indigo, who, I should sav, 
would be only too phased to assist Government, the ryots and themselves at the same time, in 
opening out industries, and no hotter class of men could be found to demonstrate any 
improvement 

Planters are already domiciled, they know all the conditions of the country round, know 
nliat raw material is available, have m many cases machinery lying idle and buildings ready 
If there seems to be a lack of initiatives the reason is, m the first place, want of the mercantile 
knew ledge m disposing of their goods , secondly, want of financial assistance , and thirdly want 
of banking facilities 


( Witness dtd not gne oral evidence) 
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dozen But nobody would tell me to whom send the samples I sent a sample to Shajaban- 
pm, but the Director has returned the sample saying it is not his department Jthat mates the 
purchase He doe- not sa\ to whi h depait nent I have to apply Government stores instead 
of being purchased by one department of the Government of India should be purchased by 
provincial Governments and if poss hie from their respective provinces, and direct from 
the 111 anif lctnies There is a rule to the effect that price and quality remaining the same 
preference should be given to country-made piodncts Semi-Government bodies never follow 
this rule Instead, they purchise foieign-made articles even at a gieat cost There is none to 
see if the Government oircular is obeyed 

I have been engaged m cutlery business, comb-making, brush-making and so fort! 1 Training of lateral 
for the last 12 years oi so I have taught my men myself Government has done nothing an3 anpcrvision 
to improve the labomers’ efficiency and skill Government has never purchased any arnole 
from me, nor helped ae in any way I have had to do every thing my Self, bear tbe expenses 
and all the troubles Mine is rathei a technical school than an mdustual concern It 
canuot be a success in. the proper sense of (he term without Government help I know ot 
only one industrial school the Guer Technical fechool of Muzaffarpur The school was placed 
under the control of the Education Depaitment and of those who were innocent of all know- 
ledge of industries and technical subjects At least they never evinced the least luteiest in 
the concern, I mean the film who took the charge of instructing the students The 
result has been anutier failure I had vvntten to the supervising officer, indicating the 
lines of action I wanted to follow if it weie placed under my control I mewed no answer 
Had it been placed under my control, 1 w ould hav p, by this time, trained at least 200 hands 
whom I would have given employment m my own factoiy I doubt if the firm above 
-mentioned has been able to tram even half a dozen men Industrial schools should never 
be placed under the control of the Education Department 

Tbe freights charged by Railway companies are feit a bit hard by Bmall concerns Bailway freights 

like mine In my case I have found the rates excessive and on many oco anions they have 

acted as a deterrent in selling my articles 

The establishment of a Board of Industries wnh funds and executive powers as w ell as Provincial 
a Director of Industries aie recommended for the development of mdustnes The Director orenms ' t lon 
of Industries must bo a man with a full knowledge of business and trade m general He 
should have fui tiler a knowledge of at' least me technical subject, eg,, match-making, glass 
making oi allied subjeots "Whethei he is a non-officul or official, it does not matter much 
provided he is an able man. The Directoi of Industries shoull be the President of the 
Board 

If a college of commerce is badly needed anywhere it is in Bihai Libianes of tecbm- Collc B e of ccmmcrco. 

cal, experimental and scientific books ate most urgently needed The college would supply 

all sorts of necessary information ti the public In fact such colleges would train the public 
mind and prepare them for taking to industries and busines- In theory they would do 
everything that in practice tbe mdustual concerns and tiadesmen perform They would 
show the path for the young men to follow 

For the success oE my concern I want a large number of tiaiued hands some 4,000 Goneral 
hands immediately L irge orders are lying unexecuted for want of men and money I 
know how to make them but I connot inciease the outturn for the reasons abovcmentioDed 
If the industrial school here is placed undei my contiol and the money giant increased, 1 may 
get a sufficient number of skilled artisans m a short time If the local boards contribute 

their mite towuds the Gaining of workmen and apprentices it would be a real help But tbe 
chief difficulty is that of funds which must be supplied without delay either by the Govern- 
ment or local boaids 

Horn, bone and animal hair can he found in laige quantities m this part of the country 
which may be utilized in making articles like buttons, combi, and brushes and so forth I 
know many of the arts and if funds are forthcoming, loan uudeitake the training of 
persons for tbe above works and start manufacturing concerns as well 

Dames have become a cryiug necessity and since tbe people do not show any inclination 
to Etait them, I would advise the Government to do it on a large scale 

77 tines a did not gne oral evidence 


"Witness No 61 

Mr Charles Still, c 1 e , Satin Indigo Oonoei n Champai an, Bihai 


Jdr Charles Still 


"Wnrm.v Evidence 

The paifc of India with which I have been connected for many years, 1 e , Cbamparan’ 
may be said to be entirely agricultmal, unless Indigo manufacture may be classed as 
industrial Aguculture and many mdu tries arc, however, closely connected, and it has always 
seemed to me that Government might well assist agricultuie m many ways The condition of 
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WITNESS No 63 

IIon’ble Mb, D 3 Reid, Belaand Concern, Bihar, representing the Bihar Planters’ 

Indigo Association 

Whitten Evidence 


The rather exceptional financial conditions under which indigo is manufactured constitute 
a heavy handicap to the industry The working year of an indigo factory commences from 
September or October when the lands are prepared for sowings The dye is extracted from 
the plant from June to September, but is not ht for marketing before November or Decem- 
ber, and may not he sold before the following Febrtiaiy or March, or even later Some of the 
heaviest expenditure is lticuried duung the early part of the seison, which expenditure may 
not be refunded foi a period that may extend to eighteen months oi even longer Poi these 
reasons it is impoitant that money for financing the indigo industry should be obtained at 
the lowest interest possib'e Calcutta banking houses usually refuse to advance money on an 
indigo crop until the dye is actually m mufactured, without a substantial collateral secuuty 
Most indigo factories ha\ e valuable assets in landed pi operty and also moneys lent on mort- 
gage to local landlords Calcutta hou es, however, are adveise from accepting such assets 
as collateral security, as they have no means of ascertaining then values 

If an Agricultural Bank was instituted in B har for the purpose of financing indigo 
factories, it would be in a position to deal with such securities, and acoept them as collateral 
when advancing money on an indigo oiop 

With the assistance of n grant from Government the Bihar Planters’ Association carried 
on lesearch in indigo fiom 1898 to 1913 Results, however, have not been up to expecta- 
tions With refeience to the research into the methods of extracting the dye from the plant, 
it is probable that a mistake w as made >n trying to effect too quick results by inventing new 
processes for ncieanng the yield of the dye on the tnal and error system , instead of pursuing 
a methodioal research into the established methods of manufacture, so as to gam a complete 
knowledge of the cliemio il actions during the process, and afterwards building up new ideas 
on the knowledge acquirod 

It is also a fact that the method emploj ed by Mr Rawson for determining the amount 
of mdican oontamed in the plant gave different results from the method employed by 
Mr Bloxam It is to he regretted that this all important point has never yot been decided, 
as with any uncertainty m the efficiency of the tests employed, it is impossible to carry out 
research into the methods of indigo extraction 

With reference to the botanical side of research this was not taken up until 1907 
Messrs Bergtheil and Parnell took up the line of increasing the mdican content of the leaf 
by plant selection, and the lesults obtained were decidedly promising In 1912, how'ever, the 
work was made over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at Pusa who abandoned this line of 
research, and so far it cannit be said that any further advance has been made on the botanical 
side It would be of great benefit to the industry if a demonstration factory with an efficient 
staff to carry on research work was instituted m Bihat, as the present methods of carrying 
on research undei garden conditions aie most unsatisfactoiy 

That there are groat possibilities for the industry in the cultivation of the Java plant is 
proved bj the veiy heavy yields which some factories have obtained from this plant Unfor- 
tunately various difficulties have aircn in connection with its cultivation, and it is obvious 
that the methods most suitable to Bihar have yet to be discovered There are also many 
problems connected wth the extraction of the dye from the plant winch yet lemain unsolved 
With regard to the botanical side the researches of Messrs Bergtheil and Parnell gave eveiy 
promise that iu time a plant might have been produced containing 40 pei cent more Indican 
than the present vanety 

Despite the fact that indigo prices have depreciated nearly 100 per cent, many factories 
in Bihar managed to still turn out a certain quantity of indigo at a piofit This has been 
made possible by a more economical method of working due to the rotation of other crops 
with indigo It is possible thciefore that if some of the piesent problems could be solved 
indigo in Bihar could compete with the synthetic aiticle on equal terms 

mai« - With leference to the marketing of indigo it would probably be of advantage if the 
entire outturn could be pooled and sold dneet to the consumer If a standardized paste can 
be introduced, pooling should present no difficulties With cake indigo how'ever, the position 
is different The chief difficulty is the basis on which a pool could be formed, as it is a fact 
that indigo is not sold absolutely on the basis, ,of its indigotin content There is also the fact 
that a very large amount of cake indigo is hnade by small Inch m produoers who would be 
difficult to bring into the pool It might however be possible to form a pool for Bihar indigo 
with several sub-pools^for the varying qualities, 
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Witness No G2, 

Mr A 0 Ammon., Belwa Factory, Anvolioa P 0 , Ohamparan 
Written Evidence 

Development of bone mills tn North Bihar 

The tract of country in North Ohamparan, about one thousand square miles m area, 
and extending from the Nepal fiontiei on the east and north to the boundary of the Bonl> ml ”* 
Goraldipore Distnct on the wtst abounds in pasture land and is annually visited for nine 
months in each year by large herds of cattle from South Ohamparan, Gorakhpore and other 
places foi the purpose of gi i zing This tiact of country is strewn with the bones of oattle 
and must furnish presumably for all time to come as it Jias done from time immemoiial an 
abundant and constant supply of bones suitable for manimng puiposes 

Bone manure is generally used m one of two forms, namely, bone meal or bone Bona mKj 
superphosphate ' The meal is made by grinding tone to a fine meal and the superphosphate 
by dissolving bones in sulphuric acid Bone meal takes a long time to rot and ' be 
converted into the necessary plant food m the soil, while dissolved bones are readily 
available as superphospli ites and are theiefore more in demand than bone meal But the 
cost of sulphuric acid is c o high in India that bone manure in the superphosphate form is not 
likely ti pay unless sulphuric acid can he bought at from ^ annas to £ anna per pound 
pure or unless some cheaper substitutes for dissolving bones can be found by chemical 
experiment 

Mi Molhson has observed that the advantages of bone meal manure are the small 
cost of cartage and labour m collecting bones through the raiyats and of grinding them into 
ponder, and that by the simple process of fermentation the bones might be made more 
soluble and theiefore moie quick m action than in their natural condition 

Bone meal ha 3 been found specially useful with sugarcane and to ome extent is used 
with both tea and coffee It is also used by the Kk si cnltivatois for their paddy crop and 
a bone crushing mill has been set up at Shillong which in spite of the elevation of 6 000 feet 
requiting much more power in an oil engine (owing to decreased atmospheric pressure) than 
would be needed in the plain-*, is yet able to supply bone meal at a lower price than it cost 
when imported fiom Calcutt.a at over Its 5 per maund 

It is hardly necessary to indicate that the largest consumers of bone meal m Ohamparan 
and throughout Bihar would bo the indigo and sugarcane concerns, and that the cultivators 
would also utilise it for their paddy and other cereal crops though there might be some 
amount of Hindu scruples to be oveicome at the outset through which taot and example on 
the part of the‘planter B would win a way eventually 

A rough estimate for the plant of a bone mill m North Bihar v ould he as follows — 


Bb 

Od flngino of any good mate, 12 1! II P , < about 2,600 

Christy and Non ib Disintegrator, No 1) 360 

Counter shaft, belting, etc 260 

Fitting and fixing tools and accessories 400 


Total 3,610 


To this must be added the cost of a building which need not be elaborate and ought not to 
r exceed Its G,000 An output of 5 raaunds per hour would amply suffice for the experimental 
stage of the industry and would amply justify the outlay 

While I have mdi ated that the cost of sulphuric acid in India is deterrent to the 
manuf ic'urc of superphosphates I would point out that the Ganges Bone Mill near Calcutta 
ate able to buy up the bones m these districts, rail them down to Calcutta where they are 
treated with sulphuric acid and yet make a large pioht It therefore stands to reason that 
superphosphates can be made at a considerably lesser cost in Ohamparan where hones should he 
had merely for the cost of collection and cartage 

My suggestion is that Government should erect a large central bone mill on the 
railway line between Bagaha and Naikatiaganj, with the primary object of manufacturing 
bone meal with a bone crushing mill and also to experiment in the manufacture of superphos- 
phates so as to reduce the oost of production to a figaie which will place it within the reach 
of the cultivating classes, who would piobably lrave less prejudice to it than they might have 
to bone meal 

The most potent factor m the elimination of the prejudice must undoubtedly be the 
utility to countiy crops of hone manure and I can say that hone meal used for mustard has 
m some instances doubled the crop and never failed to increase it 

The supply of bone is letarded by the fact that the bulk, if not the whole, of the Bet „ lUtion 0( 
bone bearing tract m North Champann to which I have leferred has its proprietary rights supply 
vested in the Maharam of Bettiah whose estate is admmisteied by the Court of Wards and 
the Kamnagar Raj, and theiefore my suggestion that Government should start the first bone 
mill factory which would not be hindered by any opposition placed in the way' 

( IPtlnets did not give oral evidence,) 
i 
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Brtfand 1 actorj average yield pet acre lor 12 year® \b ace rs 13, chltak* 13 

Bhagwanpur Factory average yield rcr acre, for 10 year* is feera 10 chltal 1 

Avcrago Bebar yield for Sumatrana is about 8 ecera per acre 

In 1911, 1916 and 1910 a much larger area was town with Jam than actually tdicmn, but owing to the fact that Sumslraua 
was also sown, tbo figures glrcn are for tba area which was nmufactuml separately from the 8uwatnua, 

Continuing, witness said — 

The avenge is IS 3 for one factory and 161 for tbe othei pei no re, but ns I say tbey 
include two veiy bad wilt} years, in one of which the crop was absolutely wiped out bv hail 
The hail year might be excluded, as I 1mA o never known such a tlung to happen liefoic in in} 
25 years of planting Tbe nett lesult of tbe considcnlion of these figure-- is that there is 
no need to hesitate over this inattci You consider tint the possibilites of n itur.il indigo 
uic such that we are justified m gomg ahead m consolidating iho position and improving it I 
have absolutely no hesitation on that point 

Will you tell us if these are the prmoipal things that we ought to consider, first, im- 
provement m tbo bleed of tbo plant tli it is glow n ? — I hold a ver} stiong opinion on that 
Messrs Bergtheil and Parnell weio put on to this w ork by tbo Association, ns J liavo men- 
tioned in my written evidence, and Mr Pamell discovered that onr present indigotiu values 
vary to au enormous extent , some plants have practically no indican and othei s having v ery high 
inUioan. The experimenters were hampered by veiy adverse oircumstinees, floods, wilt, etc Thoy 
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If a pool for the selling of indigo was formed it would probably be advantageous for Cess 
Government to institute a small cess on all mdig) expoited to be devoted to the pushing 
of the sale of indigo The proceeds from the cess to be contiolled by the directors of the 
Pool 


It would be of benefit to the industry if the Government would lay down that wherever Gjvcrnmon f i p lc . 
possible preference should be given to articles pioduced withm the British Empire by the franco 
different Government departments and also cause a list of imported articles used by these 
departments to be published 

The indigo industiy m Bihar is at present greatly hampered by some of the sections of policy 

the Bengal Tenancy Act Undei this Act, if land is leased out to cultivators of the class 

known as “ settled raiyats ” they immediately acquire a right of occupancy to such land and 
cannot subsequently be ejected Indigo factories hold laige aieas of land which they cultivate 
with indigo It is an established fact that it is not profitable to sow indigo m the same fields 
for several years m succession, but that the most advantageous system is to rotate the indigo 
with othei crops Not only does the indigo benefit, but very heavy crops of ceieals and tobacco 
can be obtained after indigo Owing to shortage of labour and other circumstances, it is not 
always possible foi an indigo factory to cultivate othei crops as well as indigo to any veiy 
large extent and rotation cm only be secuied by leasing out tbe lands to cultivators With 
the possibility before it of losing possession of the lauds, an mdigo factory is very adverse 
fiom leasing its lands to cultivates This theiefoie results in a large amount of laud which 
might be utilized in growing cereals, and other crops being left fallow The Bengal Tenancy 
Act should certainly be amended on this point to enable indigo lands to be leased out to 
cultivators for short periods in rotation with indigo 

Okal evidence, 24th November 1916 

President — I understand that you are the President of the Bihar Planters’ Association 
this year? — Yc6 

Is that office ordinarily held for a year ? — It is held for a year, I really am Chairman of 
the Directors 

You have care of general planting mdustnes in the district ? — Yes 

You would like, I suppose, to concentrate your evidence on the question of mdigo ? — 

Absolutely , I know nothing about sugar 

I suppose that you appreciate the fact that on a two or three days visit it is not likely 
that half a dozen amateurs w ill form a sufficiently comprehensive idea of the indigo industry 
to enable them to advise people who aie already experienced What we want to do is to get 
a sufficient view of the industry to enable ns to formulate proposals for organizing m such 
a way that either the Government will help you, or you will he able to help yourselves One of 
the things, above all, that we want to know is, what, in your view of the situation, is the pros- 
pect of the indigo industiy I am asking the question because some people here say that the 
industry has a two years’ life at the outside, while otheis think lhat it is capable of being aided 
in such a way that it will be able to face synthetic mdigo m due course Our action will 
depend on the view we take of this mattei It there is any reasonable assurance that natural 
indigo will be able to face synthetic indigo m the open market, it is obviously desn able that 
we should sit down and considu means for preparing our defences , but if, whatevei we do, the 
problem is a hopeless one, there is not much use m spending public money and encouraging 
you to spend your money also Are you in any position to give a definite answei to a question 
of that sort ? — Cert unly I am in a position to give you a very definite answer 

What is your view of the situation? — My view of the situation, and I am talking from 
my own experience of growing Java indigo on a very' large sc do, is that the moie I know of 
Java indigo the moie I am impiessed with its possibilities As legards my own factories, we 
can make mdigo at a price, with winch 1 am certain, no synthetic product can compete, I dare 
say you will hardly believe it if I told you what it cost me to make indigo during the past 
twelve years I hive had i very large and vauod experience of Java indigo I have got 
here a list of the outturns per acre fiom Java mdigo They average 16 seers in one factory 
and l4i in anothei, and they include one very bad wilty year, and one in which there was a 
very bad hail storm From these figures, which I have obtained foi a very laige culti- 
vation, for a period of over lO years in one factory and 12 in another, I can say with great 
confidence that I could put out Java indigo to compete with any other Naturally we would 
have to take natural mdigo at the same price as synthetic, unit per unit 

The following are my figures foi the Belsand Concern — 

1906 18 seers per acre 

1906 _ 12 seers „ „ 

{ /Fitness here /rinded m the tabular statement Jrom winch he was reading ) 
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contributory causes Wo want to know if tbo two p irties can bo brought together m such 
a way that we can discover the ieil tiufli, and therofoie wlnt fo do m practice to tackle this 
problem In respect of the water-logging theory, I m iy read you extracts of letters from 
my copy books regarding Java indigo and wilt 

I understand that you have fairly fixed pdeas on this question (question interrupted) ?— I 
regard watei -logging as absolutely out of court 

There is no use m making researches m any line that we know to bo futile If yon 
will give us your point of new I have no doubt we shall, during the <ourse of the day, get 
other points of view presented to us, and possibly think of some plan by which tlmso two 
opposite views can be brought together? — I want to re id yon extracts of letters written before 
this oontroveisy arobe I started Tnva m'Hgo m 1905 which was a year of extraordinarily 
hcaiy rainfall, the total being 70 inches again't 40 of the previous year In July there 
were 18 inches, and m August 25 inches Practically there was rain every da\ which is more 
than double the actual normal The follow mg aro mv letters on tin subject of Java indigo 
which we sowed that yeir (The witness here read several letter-, iddres-onl to Messrs Beg g, 
Dunlop 8. Co , desenbing how tin plants after standing in water for ‘•ome little time began 
to sprout afresh, aid how the cxce-sive rain had no bul effect on the produce , in fact the 
produce was found to be belter ) Commenting on tbe above, witness sfited — In rogard to 
this Mr Howard positively lay s down tbut water-logging immediately stops (lie m.tmificture 
of indican 

I understand that there is a difference between submersion and w iter-logging When 
you have heavy ram, tbo ram for tbo time being curries down a good deal of oxygen, but if 
it remains for a long penod m water, then decomposition c ets in, with the growth of anmrobie 
bacteria The point is, w is the Innd undor water fora long period, say, longer than a fortnight 
or was it well diamcd ? — There was no drainage , I go m ior no drainage However, 1 tlnnkl 
will be slightly more convincing m my next report 191 ’ was the very worst year of wilt I 
have ev ei had 

Is it not true that some varieties of these indigo plants have deep roots and others have 
shallow roots’ — Mr IIow mVs theory is that shallow rooted plants (not liable to wilt) llower 
in September and for some reason or othei fill to foL seed and have been grulually eliminated 
from our crop on this account Only the deep roioted plants liable to wilt here survived 
Hence the increase of w lit lean, howertr, show tint nil our plants this year at Belsand 
flowered m Sep'embcr Therefore, Mr Howard's statement that this variety of plants lins 
been eliminated is not true 

I was referring to tlio faot that shallow -rooted plants will stand more water-logging than 
deep rooted plants ? All my evidence goes to show that Java indigo is absolutely impervious 
to rainfall and watorloggmg It does not affect it m the slightest 


The varieties aro different, I think? — I do not know what Mi How ird n aiming at 
It is a very difficult question to decide because one p'ant may be shallow rooted because 
it happens to stnko on a harder hit of soil 

"Will vou give us the additional evidence? — I may rem irk that m 1911 we had a bad 
attack of wilt 1 was rather wondermg whether the wilt was due to wnter-logging, so m 1912 
I caused a record of sen=hine and rain to be kept In 1912 we had a very bad attack of wilt 
and it was a year of absolute drought In tho first y ear our rainfall wus 70 inches in this 
particular year at the end of September it was 3S inches only, and the ninfall was so 
distnbuted that there was no possibility of watei -logging The rmnfi’l in Julv was 11 
inches, August C inches and September 8 inches It w is ill well distributed W ith leferenee 
to this year I should like to read you i few extracts from my pre«s copy books These 
letters weie signed by my manager, Mr Lyelnrd (Witness here read extracts of c C \enl 
letters describing the alarming lucre ise of wilt due to a poor lainfill ) 

That is all very much to the point What is youi experience on the other hand m 
regard to phosphatie fertiliser ?— I have tried them some years ago If y on g t heav r fall of 
rain it is likely to wash thorn out 1 tried them one yeir before tlio lams for wheat I can- 
not give you my experience 

You have no positive evidence ?— N o, the only ovidence I can give yon is ocular 
demonstration 

I find that a knowledge of phosphates «eems to have existed since 1.01 when you had 
the Indigo Research Syndicate Why has not anv thing been done since then to test tho 
value of phosphates ?— Java indigo was lntioduced into Bilim in 1903 and gave very «ood 
yields Everybody thought « Now we have got i plant thnt we can go ahead with ” Then 
this wilt appeared and the yield fell oft 100 per cent Many got disgu ted with the whole 
thing aud went into sugai and decreased their cultivation of indigo very laigcly I do not 
remember any leferenee to phophates at that time J 
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lost a large number (of control plants) but tb«y got good ind ations that a high mdican con- 
tent was hereditary m the •varieties they separated About 11)12 the Behar Planters’ Assooia- 
tion was in a very bad financial way and, as we could not carry on research work, we 
approached the Impel ini Government, - king them to take it over As Chairman of the 
Directois I went to Mr B Coventry, pointed out the very promising results which Messrs 
Bergtheil and Parnell had already got, and assured him that we considered that these results 
gave at any rate a verv promising outlook they showed that we eould at least improve 
our yield per acre by 40 per cent or even larger than that, and I hold that even with the 
figures given you I can put out indigo at a very low pnee If you can put on 40 per cent 
to those figures, the industiy will be in a very sound condition indeed 

So that on tbe score of plant breed, ng alone, there is sufficient evidence’ — There is also 
the point of the supply of seed 

That comes to the second point, organization of methods for producing seed ? — I would 
not put it on that line The importance of it is this at present and our seed rata per acre all 
along has been about 100 per cent low er than it ought to be On aocount of the scarcity of 
seed m eveiy Java crop yon will see that fully 25 per cent of the land is empty, the crop 
is patchy This alone would put another 10 per cent on the yields 

It has been suggested tint there should be some farm for the purpose of growing the 
seed Have you got any proposal of that kind ? —I have a proposal, but do not believe that 
seed will be successfully grown in Bihar 

The farm need not be in Bihar, hut in some other suitable locality ’ — Outside Bihar it 
might he grown 

Someone has tried the Ranchi JJistuct ? — 1 know nothing about Ranchi It was at 
Cawnpore where I started a farm of about 50 acres I sent up an assistant to show' the 
man how to sow the seed and start the Barm 1 have sent seed to the Kumaon Hills and to 
Jalpaigun I do not believe Cawnpore very suitable, however, on account of frosts 

Ton think there is room for the investigation of this question, — where this seed should 
he sown, and what organization is ne-essary for the production of a cheap supply What 
would you suggest m addition to the efforts you have made on your own account ’ We want 
something done on a more systematic scale M hose business would it he to tackle thiB 
problem ? — I should tbtnk the Provincial Agricultu 1 Department should be asked We sup- 
plied them with seed to make experiments m certain localities I suggest Messrs. McKenna 
and Parnell 

In this case you are getting beyond your own province, and I suppose yon will have to 
deal with the Agricultural Advisoi to the Government of India ’• — Yes 

Somebody must be responsible for organizing this work ? — I think the Imperial Agricul- 
tural Advisor would be the man, as the quickest way of doing it 

What staff would you want to w'ork out this problem? — I really never considered that 
point, and I could not answer it right oil I should call for opinions from the various 
provinces, and I am certain that we could get many factories m Bihar to contract to take 
r Java seeds at aery remunerative lates We are very willing to make contracts My own 
experience is that hundreds «f men wanted to come m with me With regard to my &eed farm 
at Cawnpore, I took one man, but I had applications from every factory m Bihar to 
come in 

It is just possible that we shall be able to formulate some organization that will tackle 
the whole indigo tiouble from a different point of view, if we are convinced that the industry 
is one worth taking up seriously There is the question of improvements m cultivation 
with regard to the physical conditions of the soil and also to the question of the supply of 
fertilisers Do you think these two problems axe being tackled now efficiently 1— I regTet 
to say that I hold distinctly contrary views to Mr Howard's w'ork in this respect I do not 
consider that Mr Howard has made any progress whatever since he undertook reseaich work 
m indigo Mr. Davis has lately come out and he has suggested phosphates I cannot 
give any opinion on them, not having yet had time to test them We are testing them however 
In one plot we have distinct indications that phosphates are doing good 

In remedy mg the wilt disease ? — There is no wilt disease this year, except in Epare 
plots You never get wilt m tbe young plant until it reaches the woody 6tage It is too 
early to express any opinion as to the effect of phosphates on wilt 

We have a senes of results indicating as the cause of wilting, on the one hand the physical 
condition of the soil (what has been locally spoken of as water-logging), and on the -other 
hand the deficiencv of phosphates Each of these has been given as, so far as I can 
make out, the only cause of the pngm of this disease It is just possible that both ato 
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Do you want the Government to start an Agricultural Bank I presume Government 
would have to assist in staitmg it 

Is not your Plantcis’ Association sufficiently powerful to form a financial association 
of the kind itself, not only for indigo but for other crops ? — Not at present, until they 
regain more confidence m indigo and m sugarcano Once confidence is restored there will ho 
some hope 

Is it fair to assume that they have had a bit of a shock and arc rather distrustful of 
the future ? — They had a had shock some years ago which they are giadnally recovering 
from That really is at the bottom of the whole thing 

Does the same difficulty arise not only with regard to finance, but with regard to 
other matters like organization for research w ork and tlic organizing of superphosphate 
manufacture ? — Technical research has done absolutely nothing for the industry, and 
theiefore most planters have a great distrust of lesearch of any land, of Kawson, Bergtheil 
and all these men, although if Bawfeon and Parnell lnd a gho r t of a chance, they would have 
done good woik Nobody howover, has been of any matcri il assistance 

Assuming that 16 a fair conclusion to draw, is it due to the fact that problems have 
been attacked in a sporadic and fitful mapner, and not by a systematised and well-organized 
research on a propoi scale ? — That is so with regard to researoh into manufacture They 
did not systematically go into the established methods of manufacture, but were m too 
great a hurry to obtain results In inventing new processes, as I h ive said in my written 
evidence 

We want to form some idea not only with legard to the industry as a wl ole but of its- 
dimensions We want to know if this is a problem w orth tackling with a proper staff of 
men The industry was once well worth technical research, but it suffered m those days from 
prosperity Now that you hav e had a shock, w e want to know whether the occasional 
work of one or two specialists at a time is of any use, or whether you think we are justified 
in asking Government to go into this mattei more s\ steinatically V — My own opinion is 
that the lncieasc of indigo in Bihar has been strictly limited to the mailable supply of 
Java indigo seed Nobody pretends that there is any profit m growing the Snmatrana 
plant The Sumatrana pi mt can only be looked on as a stand-by in day’s of high prices, 
but if theie had been a large supply of Jaw seeds awihble, I nn positive that indigo 
cultivation m Bihai would have gone up by leaps and bounds I don't say it would 
take the place of synthetic indigo, because of tho fact that the wilt disease crept m If 
the first results could have been maintained it certainly would have challenged synthetic, 
but this w lit disease came m and wiped off crop after crop, and they had to give up Java 
entirely m many factories 

What do y on think indigo might expand to in production, assuming that the wilt 
disease was successfully tackled and a system organized for producing seed enough to cover 
your wants at reasonable prices What do y ou think Bihar is capable of turning out ? — 
You want to put me down to figures just now I am positive that tho indigo industry, if the 
indican content was increased, and theie was an ample supply of seed, would nourish , all Bengal 
and Bihar planters would take it up, and there would bo an enormous increase 

Yon really think it worth considering as an industry on a probably large scale m the 
future ? — I think so Indigo is such a magnificent ciop to grow in rotation with other 
crops such as cereals 

It is inviting disastet to get one or two experts to make occasional enquiries of this 
sort without any organization This matter must he organized from every point of view, 
and research work collated and put to commerc al advantage in such a way as to give 
confidence to planters Do yon think there is justification for assistance of that sort ? — 
There is absolutely no doubt on the subject My own results have shown that we have 
been making double of that which we made m the rosiest days, even with pre-war prices 
and wilt and everything else Wo have been making profits which were out of all 
proportion to what my factories used to make under the old system, and that was because 
I introduced the system of showing Java for seed m August, and managed to maintain 
a fair seed supplv 

Mr C E Loin — You speak of the desirability of an agricultural bank for 
the purpose of financing indigo factories Do you consider that indigo factories, as they 
are at present, will afford sufficient scope fora sufficiently stiong bank by itself ? — Indi- 
go factories combined with sugar factories, and with rice mills 

What other industries do you think would be financed by such a bank ? — I don’t 
know, there are not so many just now, unless saltpetre came along 

Prest dent — What about tobacco and wheat ? — I should think tobacco would An 
indigo factory would want an advance on its wheat An indigo factory always grows wheat 
largely along with indigo 
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This matter has not been followed up by the planters ? — No, it has not been followed up 
to my great extent by the planters 

Some tune ago there was an Indigo M mure Supply Company What weie they supply- 
ing? — I think Mr Coventry know full detuls 1 am afiaid Ido not know the details 
I have no information on the subject ot phosphates myself 

Have you put into practical use the discoveries made by Mi Hutchinson regarding 
the bacteriological effect that is obtained during the manufacture of indigo ? — That is too 
much m its infancy "When we start manuf act ui „ the fiist day’s pioduce is always miser- 
ably poor and have found that by not washing the vit the first three days the produce goes up 
muoh quicker It is a mistake to wash y oui vats 

That is obvious Mr Hutchinson explains that, and therefore he thinks that by inocu- 
lating your vats at once, you might be able not only to pioduce more indigo but to 
pioduce a nmfoim grade ? — Yes 

You have not made any experiments?— It is too teohnical I have no knowledge of 
chemistty 

The whole of this woik by Messis Bergthiel and Bloxam, was it fiom the point of \iew 
only of chemistry ? — I do not think they taokled it from the bactenological side They left 
the steeping vat entnely alone, ilthough Bergthiel went into the proper boms of steeping 

They did not actually do any bacteriological research if so the work was still empirical? 
— Not as far as I know It was empirical 

The results obtained by Mi Davis aio too new to have any opinion about, but you have 
had something to do with the paste? — I made the paste with Mr, Davis 

And you agree with Mr Davis in looking forward with hope to it bemg a suocess ? — 
I think so , the only question of doubt in my mind i6 as regards fieight It would probably 
be cheaper to send indigo home as 65 per cent cake and make it into paste m England 
There is also the co't of packing and such expenses But y ou might get a smoother paste by 
making it at tlio factory instead of grinding cake All eastern m.nkcts prefeiably 
take cake 

Is there not an obvious advantage in having a market dealing in one kind of article? — 
There would he an enormous advantage m that 

You have not been able to form a mental estimate, sufiii lcntly precise, to tell us whether 
the paste proposed would he commercially remunerative ? — 1 think it would be commercially 
remunerative From the mfoimatiou 1 h n e gathered, it would be very expensive to crush 
cake and make it into paste at home Dyers would take cake if unifoim, just as soon as they 
would take piste The point is that they can not get uniform cake , they go not know what 
they are buying in oahe 

Is there any hope of producing cake of uniform quality ?— No, I think cake of uniform 
quality would be difficult to produce, it would be almost impossible without a chemist 
at the factory The only question th it is troubling mo is the relative cost of freighte 
Theie is no doubt you can make paste out here 

I suppose this question will never be settled until we have an estimate from home 
of the value of the paste s°nt home now ? — Exactly Find out what it costs to make 
paste at home and compare it w ith what it costs to make paste m a factory 

Have you any' way by which you could estimate the quantity of supei phosphates 
that would be taken m this area, supposing that a proposal was made to pnt up superphos- 
phates factories or establish sulphuuc acid factories, with a view to making superphosphates ? 
Could your Planters Association give us my idea as to the quantity that could be absorbed ? — 
"We could certainly give you an idea 

To vvhat^extent could you give a guanntee ? — That would be a veiy difficult thing 
It is not easy to say how many men would come in and give a guaiantee 

There is no necessity for waiting for Government act on in this matter if you can give 
a guarantee ? — If the advantages of superphosphates were proved thoroughly I should think 
a factory might he established I don’t know what it would cost 

If you can give us on idea of the quantity that would be absorbed, we could give yon 
those figures as to cost ? — I am afraid I could not give you an answer to that question 

Have you got any proposal to make regarding finanoing of industries ? — Theie is a 
suggestion of a local bank ?—Jn my written evidence I gave my suggestions and pointed 
out mv reasons No firm will advance on an indigo oiop without collateral security, and 
most factories have substantial assets in lauded property, and also moneys lent on mortgage 
to local landlords 
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Have you my information on 'ea-freiglits on indigo before the wni and during the 
piesent ponod ? — Freight is charged per ton, legal ded as 50 eft In 1913 indigo cost €2, lea 
£1-15 and shell the same (Witness roads figures for 1910 and 1911) I notice indigo has 
been coming down since 1910 

Would yomsoribe that to the fact tint the Liners’ Conference was charging in propor- 
tion to what the goods weic valued at? — Probably 

You speak of Government prefeioncc in favoui of natural indigo Do you not think 
that the existence of the British Dyers Co, Ld , a company supported by the British Govern- 
ment would militate against such v preference being given ? — 1 include the produce of the 
Butish Dycis Co m my evidence 

You speak of the indigo industry being hampered by occup tncy rights In the Central 
Provinces we bad a laige are i of forest winch we were in iking over on lease to a sugar syndi- 
cate So long as those people kept to thur own cultivation they retained their right upon it, if 
they let it out to anyone to cultivate, they would lose cultivation rights which w r ould accrue to 
the tenant. That is what 1 understand y ou w ish to avoid? — Yes 

Do you think that it is a desirable alteration to m ik<* generally, in respect to ordinary 
zannndaisor in respeot to industrialist ? — The present Act is very hard on a small zamindr 
who is piaotically a cultivitoi Supposing ho is temporarily unable to cultuatc his land and 
leases it out to a “ settled rny it", lie loses occupancy 

If you get a certain number of abandonments by tenants with aocrnal of occupancy 
rights on areas leased for short periods, would not the effect he that in a shorter or longer 
limo tho landlord would have tho whole land m his posse “non ? — That could be safeguarded 
by leasing in rotation from crop to crop foi one crop only 

Would not tho result of that he that the 1 mdlord would only let out tho land for one ciop 
only, and in tho case of the less intelligent tenant would that not have tho effect of deteriorat- 
ing the cultivation very seriously? — Not at all, why should it? \ landlord would not do ■ 
anything to deteriorate cultivition because he knows lie will not get his rent if In* did 

Do you think a small Indian zemindar would? — No, I don’t tlnnlrhe would I don’t 
think it would be a faotor worthy of consideration 

Turning to one other matter , you will agieo that t!n.rc is a great deal of indigo m oilier 
piovmces besides Bihar You hive, say, your rescm.li going on in Pu=a Have you any 
knowledge how Pusa results are mide known to Mndris or the United Province*, if they are 
made known ? — I have no knowledge at all I see tho Pusa journal 

You arc aware that Pus v research arrangement, do not include arrangements for demons- 
trition on a wide scale ? — No, they don’t 

Demonstration is as a mlt a function of provm ini dcpai tments Don’t you think you 
would he better off if theprovmonl department wi, orga u/cd m such a way as t> enable them 
to demonstrate to manapeis tho results of research work at Piua? — I havo no doubt We 
should have considerable benefit, I think 

Tho same remarl s would apply toother crops, peilnp, more forcihlv ? — Yes, 

You would be in favour thcreforcof i moie sitisfictouly organized provmcnl departments 7 
— There is enormous scope in provincial Agricultural dopaitmonts for demonstrations 

Ilon’ble Pandit M U ilalaur/a — You say m the fir.t paragraph of youi written evi- 
dence that ' the lathei exceptional funnu il conditions under which indigo is manufactured 
constitute a heavy handicap to the industry ' In making that statement hive you taken 
into consideration the profits that havo been reaped by the industry ’ — L ,mi not referral" to 
war profits 

Before the war ?— Before the wn I am simply pointing out how the working outlay 
is cairy mg interest for eighteen months m indigo 

In spite of its cairying interest for eighteen months, what weic tho profits it yielded 
on an average before wai day, ? — I shiuld think Hi 1 1 per acre oi undei tint, on an .nor mo 
This refeio to the days before syutlietic indigo 

And it present the profits arc veiy muJi highei ?— Only with myself I am not 
talking of othei people The price Ins gone up from Rs 250 to Rs COO 

The profits that you mentioned on the prewar basis were armed at after makin" 
allowance for all expenses ?— That should he reduced to Rs 10 to provido for the cost oi 
w orking 

Can you give me the cost of, say, ono bigln of indigo before the wn , I mean includ- 
ing eveiythmg sowing the seeds, caitmg, p robing, eto ?— Dining the war it was very rnnoh 
bighei Before tho war I should think with interest and all Rs 35, including igency 
charges and everything else ° 
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?{ r t C E Low — I suppose your country crops are handled by Marwan merchants 
” ould those men take finance from such a bank ? — I should think they would veiy largely 
Theie is an enormous import of rice into these districts from Nepal, and the buying of 
that ought to benefit by finance 

You stated that “ the work was made over to the Imperial Economic Botanist at 
Puba who abandoned this line of research ** ^Yhat is youi reason for believing lie abandoned 
it ?— Because lie makes no reference to it m hi., reports, except m his last report where 
he only mentions it to say he does not believe m it 1 

Have you expoited your indigo direct or through Calcutta houses ?— Foi the last 
three years I have been exporting direct 

How did you arrange with the consumer ? — I cannot say, as it is sold by brokers in 
London. 

- Have you had any direct communication with any consumers as to how your product 8 
suit them and what results they get ? — No, never ^ 

Ha\e you asked the Association, which you represent, to communicate with any of 
the Dyers’ Associations in the United Kingdom ? “We sent a lot of paste home, and asked 
Messrs. Paisons and Keiths to distribute it among dyers, and asked them to send us a leport 
They refused to give us any information 

You did not communicate direct with any Dyers’ Association ? — We have seen a letter 
which passed through the Government of India on the subject of making paste 

Have yon tried to get tlie assistance of the Commeicial Intelligence Branch of the Board 
of Trade ? — I do not think so 

Have you any particular ieason for not trying to communicate direot with any Djers’ 
Trade Association or the Board of Trade ? — No That mattei was taken up before I got 
into the Association and was found not to be of much use and was dropped 

I do not mean sale , I mean advice as to what they thought of your stuff ? — I do "hot 

know what was done 

Yon speak of pooling How would you send the stuff , through Calcutta or direct ? — 

I would have two markets The poorer class seems to go to Europe, and indigo siutable for 

the western market w ould be shipped direct home 

Do yon think there would be any opposition on the part of factoues who weie managed by 
houses m Calcutta to 6uch a pioposal ? — I did not find any encouiagement m Calcutta in my 
efforts to get up co-operation among planters during the last two or three years 

Is youi idea of pooling with refeience to a central factoiy or a cential analytical labo- 
ratory ? — My idea is pooling both cake indigo and 20 per cent paste of one value 

I always thought it was the contention, of some indigo planteis at any rate, that there 
were values over and above the indigo tin contents ? — That is as regards cake, I am talking 
about paste The difference in cake is this , if you get Rs 70 for 70 pei cent cake, it does 
not’follow that you n ill get Rs 60 for 60 per cent The ieason is that the dyer makes up 
a vat for 70 per cent cake, m which there is a lesidue left whioh he has to throw away The 
finer the indigo the less the residue, and if he gets the lower indigo, which has more impuri- 
ties, the residue is larger and he has got to throw away those impurities holding a laiger 
indigo tin content than if he had used finer indigo 

There is moie difference also m respect to the marks of different factories in cake tliau 
theie would he in paste ? — Yes, 1 do not see how there would be any difference in paste 

Do you contemplate joint selling in the English maihet ? — I contemplate pooling all tbe 
indigo and have each pool stand on its own base, i e , with reference to cake I would leave 
a certain amount for the eastern market and send the lesthome With regaid to paste it 
might be sold out here The dver likes to look at his cake before buying, while there is 
nothing like that in regard to paste ( 

The dyer m buying cake would like to stick to his own mark yeai after year, and if tho 
quantity of that particular mark was insufficient, as he would sooner deal with a description 
which he knew, he would not caie for any particular mark unless he was sure that the supply 
would be large and fairly constant ? — It would be That is an argument in favour of pasle. 
As a matter of fact my own opinion is that all indigo tin tests are very faulty When yon 
get a test of a oake calling it 65 per cent , it does not follow all the other cakes in the chest 
aie 65 per cent All cakes would not test the same , there would be a difference of one or two 
per cent They take one cake out of a chest and call it 65 per oent , while the bottom ones 
might be 60 per cent for all they know 
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What is tho objection of tho planters to allow a fonnnt to acquire the status of a settled 
raiyat ” ? — We do acquire it On that line I would be nrgiyng agunst our interests, hut in 
the case of temporally leasing land so as to cult note m rotation with indigo, the planter 
tains the risk of losing possession of the land 

You sax, "With the possibility before it of losing possession of the lamb an indigo factory 
ie very averse from leasing its Innfls to culti\fttor , s 99 Wlnt is the reil objection KMcacing 1 
land to cultivators , uhnt docs it mean , does it not only mean that in the case of a , ‘settled 
my it ” you cannot eject him except recording to liw, and vou cmnoi enhance his rent oxopt 
aecoidmg to law ? — 1 am not tilting of Inn 1 th it tho “ Fettled rny it'" is nlreidy holding m 
Occupancy 1 am rofcrnng to s-ernt lands When the pi inter does not w rat to grow 
indigo if ho lets them out to settled raiyat-,, those ranats would obtain ociupancy 

But is (hat not tho whole difference that you cannot eject the settled myat or ln-rcase 
lus rent, except according to conditions present cd by the law i Is tint not (lit whole difference 
between the settled myat and the non settled raiyat? — \os 

Is not the "settled raiyat ” economically stronger md better tli-m (lie my it who is not 
settled ? — Yes, lie would bo 

Does ho not attend to the land in his keeping and improie it hi Iter ?— Ics, he would 

Don’t you think that it would he a gain altogether to the lgncullunl industry that 
the number of settled mints should mere is 1 ( But then \ou liaye got to hike into considera- 
tion th it the indigo planter has fal en that 1 md foi tli » purpise ol grew mg indigo on it. 
You arc rot increasing the "settled raiynt ’ hut increasing the lands of the "settled mints’ , 
you are not creating new “ bottled raiy nts” 

Does it not in practice come to tho same thing , so long is tho stitns of the ruyat is 
raised to that of a "settUd my it? — Mo, you don t ruse them fo "sefthd ruy'il”, b cause 
lie mu«t have I een previously a " =et( led ran it”, to a quire rights oicr temporarily leased 
land 

But the “settled ranat” to whom you let a piece of land will line the rights of the 
settled raiyat in the land you have lei«ed to him, therefore quo that period lie becomes a 
" settled ranat”, and it docs not imtterif * V ” alone lining a "settlid ranat ”, there were 
" A” & " B ” two " -cttlcd vaivats”’ — If you uiereas the " settled raivat’s ” oconpitiey to an 
area larger than ho can profit lbly cultnnto, it is not a good thing Rinats with large hold- 
ings are most unsatisfactory 

Do you think there is any apprehension Hint tlioir holjings will grow so latge as to be- 
come really unwieldy? You veil often c ee rmat« with holding-, much too large They 
sublet them out 


Are von familiar with the land leg-station of recent years in Ireland ’ — Mo, I don't , I am 
a Scotchman myself 

Thus I suppose you are familiar with the pre out. system of land tenure m Scotland ’ — I 
have some acquaintance w th it 

From tho point of view of (he tenant it would certainly be an adv intage tint hi should 
acquire tho status of a settled mvnt, hut fiom the point of view of the factory it is not 
an advantage? — Mot from tho point of new of growing indigo, or from tho point of view of 
small zamindnrs who me more or less cultivators 


Do you think it is a w no policy to allow land to remain falloiy i ithcr than to Blow a 
tenant to cultivate it and to acquire a status in relation to it ? — It is a very bad policy, hut 
what can you do ? 


Therefore tho recommendation tlmt vou m ike ibont the Bengal Tenancy Aot comes to 
this tint the position of the landlord should he strengthened as against the rinats Do you 
think there isany justification for improving the position oE tho landlord in in mdusfrj which 
gives good profits? — I havo been verj caretnl to state tint all ttie prolits ire my own 


Supposing that the industry did not yield good profits and became commercially a bad 
industry, do 1 1 you think it should bo abandoned, rithor than be bolstered up hv legislation 
agam=t tho tenants’— Wlnb crops c m be grown profitably there is no loss to tho industry 

1 ou mean to say that so loug as further crops can be grown profitably on the land, there 
is no to s to the agricultural industry of the conntiy?— There is gnat loss becau-e wheat, 
barley eto, would greatly profit by being rotated by mdigo You will find that the yield or 
T1CC fell considerably when indigo was abandoned in Lowci Bengal thirty or forty years 


You think that the retention of indigo is necessary?— I think it is highly henoflcial 
Supposing that consideration does not apply to even terutorv, to every part of the pro- 
vince and suppose that vou ran got better yields of wheat and oilier crops by other melhods 
than by rotating it hv indigo, then tho retention of indigo would not ho noees- try ?— Yon isk 
me i hypothesis that does not oust ’ 
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How many seers of indigo would be produced for that ’—About 8 seers 

And what would be the price before wai days ?— \hont Es 45 to us 50 pc. icre This 
is the gross return pei acre, jour cost would be Es 30 to Es 35 

Do \ou think that an industry that can earn Es 45 bj investing Rs 5 st nds in 
any need of ®pccial assistance fiotn Government ’ — I am talking of prices before' c ' ntbctic 
came on the mark t 

I am speaking of profits bef le the war ? — I was talking of pnees before the syn- 
thetic If you take indigo by itself there was no piofit, if you work it with the country 
crops you can get a piolit, beciuse the more country crop grown the cheapci your indigo 
is, and the thing is to stuke a happy medium between the crops and the indigo That is 
a very difficult question to decide off-hand, and it would be impossible to make an average 
foi all factories 

Can jon give ns a lough idea of profits after synthetic indigo- began to come in ’ — 

Profits dwindled verv very loyv , no profit was made' for years until the lactones got on 
their lejts again and took up i different system of working, growing country crop with 
the indigo 

Leaying aside tlm badly-managed fac ta> ics will you tell me yvhat the profits aie in 
the ca=e of the best managed fictoncs like vours ’ — (Witness objected to answer this ques- 
tion and said' I know my r turns are too g r od to be absolutely accepted by am other fac- 
tory in Bihar , the difference of soil the diffeience of situation is so verj largi, that it 
would bo impossit le to strike an avenge 

You lay great stress on the .Taya and N vtal =eed supply being available ’ — Ye« 

You think even without furMier research if you bad a sufficient supply of Java and 
■Natal seed, and the concern was mmaged properly, it should yield good profits’ — I think 
it ought to to a certain extent 

Could you tell us what on an ayoratre is the rate of interest which these concerns 
have to pay? — To Calcutta Houses? For short accommodation S pci cent yvitli collateral and 
Government securities 1 irms less fori unate than mine get no accommodation at all 
qdicy might, if they do get accommodation, h.vo to pay 12 percent 

You say that in 1/112 th' lesearch which was font by Messrs Bergtheil and Parnell 
was handed over to tin Imperial Economic Botanist By whose orders ? — The Imperial 
Government took it over from the Bihar Planters’ AssomtiOD 

You say that “ it would be of gieat hone (it to the industry if a demon tration factory 
with an efficient staff to carry on Teseaicli work was instituted m Bihar, as the present methods 
carrying on res arch under garden conditions are most unsatisfactory ” Do yon mean the 
conditions that prevail at Puea? — Yes 

You think it is not a favour iblc comparison of what a particular experiment is likoly to 
yield when it is carried on under the very favour ible conditions that prevail at Pusu ? — Garden 
experiments are usekss when applied on an estate scale lliey afford no ciitonon at all 

You have said there should lie some modification in freights Have you any definite 
suggestions to make ’ — No, I have none I would just is soon have that taken out of my 
evidence 

You suggest that Government should institute a small cess on all indigo exported, to 
be devoted to the pushing of the sale of indigo ? Do Ft yon think th it would In much better 
done by the trade’ — No, because they could not collect it There are too many small 
producers, for instance, in Madras and tbe United Provinces You can only do it on expoited 
indigo and not on that used in the country 

You want Government merely to col'ect the tax and hand it ovei to the trade? — No, 

I Favl that Government should safeguard our interests 

Would' you give Government a voice in the spending of it nUo? — Yes 

You suggest that the " Government should Uy down that wherever passible preference 
should be given to ai tides pro Juced within the Hritish Empire by the different Government 
Departments ’ Do you refer to the Government of Indu lieie ? — I am referring to the 
Government of India , I refer to the Home Government as well 

That raises a 1 irge question as to whether any’ preference for goods produced in every 
part of the Empire would be justified? — It is only a suggestion I am not prepared to 
discuss it 

What is a “ settled raiyat ” , is it not a person who has acquired that status by cultivating 
the land for 12 years continuously, or by heredity ?— 1 eg 
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Dr D JJopitntou — With regard to tin question of paslc, the Assoa ition h ivi not taken 
any steps since the outbreak of w u to asu.it im what Hie British mor requires, or whit he 
would be ready to take ? — In quantity or qualify ? 

In quality and styh of making up t — We cinnol get tubs to b nd the stuff home 
Wo made a i ertam quantity which we tent home foi c\ innnation ha Britidi dyers There 
is not a tub in the country to pick it in, nnd you cinnot make paste just now 

You are not making my attempt to get into lout it with the user as to what would suit 
him in the way of pwte ?-— Wc me fending home a quantify now, md it is on the high seas 
Wt ire sending it to tho India Oiiico * — Time is u Committee fonncd it home, with a 
dyer on it 

You ittribute the increased output to a more economual method of nothing , how did 
that originate ?— It is due to an expel nnciital lot of seed whteli w is brought from .Ta\a Wc 
tried the plant md found it cont lined 100 per cent more indie in 

Who tried it? — Air Bernard Coventry was the lir-t (omlroduie it it 1) ils right rai 
There ha\c been small lots brought in for sever il jeirs, hut time was difficulty in seirifymg 
it It was, a private discovery 

Was it dev eloped privately i — Entirely so 

President — "i on s nd that one of Ibe diffic lltus m the way of progres, is indienUd by 
the fact tint planters h i\ e> not much filth in technic d rismroh 1 suppose tint i- due to 
lgnonmeon both side- Would it be pncticnblc (o c-tablnli mu ill schools in connection 
with technic il research, tint is, dcinonstrition schools for flu purpose of training young 
planters m subjects like elementary chemistry ind the principles of agriculture, with a view 
to introducing to them the results of tcehnicil researches ? Do you think they conhl itt-end 
sohools of th it kind during (he ofl-se ison ? — No, 1 don't think tin re would be my good in 
tint The only good would be demonstration factories where men conhl go and see things 

I on think that pi tutors themselves do not w mt any knowledge of suemc ? -M hen I see 
the results of Messrs Ituwson nnd BergUiul’s rescaTchis, w i h regard to tho mainifaetun of 
indigo, 1 don't think 1 would gam mu h benefit by taking tip s icnct 1 believe m the results 
of science properly ipplied, hut 1 don't behove much in our scientists, the one; or two wc 
have tncd 

That is a different thing Is ihcie nnv advantage in giving fieililies such ns tho 
truning of young planters in element irv science i — 1 would prr for to postpone the m«ucnng 
of that question until some scientist h id shown n tint time would lie tome use m teachm" 
planters the elements of claims! ry M lth our present p oecs c« there is no use in it 

Hon’bh Pandit M M Matavn/a — \ou eertamly don’t mean to say tint all pi inters and 
iguculturists would not be benohted by knowing what results ir< obtuned bv agrieulturil 
lesearob in other provinces , thereforo you would b„ m favour of some institute where tlnsj 
young planters should receive some practical truning in igrimltun ’ — It may be, I think 
they would learn just ns much by pamphlets md reports 1 doubt these institutions 

Supposing there was in institution at Ptisa or elscwnere where such denion-.fmtions could 
bo seen, don't you think that young planters would be th_ l>cttei for hnving seen tho-c 
demonstrations? — Some of them might be 


Witness No bt 

tor t'j to Mb F. M Coumht, Indigo planter, icprc~aittno the Dthur Planters’ Aswuation. 
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WnuiiN Bum mi 

Indigo The crisis m tho natural mdigo industry is duo to two causes — 

(1) the competition of tho synthetic dye , 

(2) the morease in lliocost of pioductiou of the natunl dye 

The lattci is chiefly owing to the higliei rito-, that have now to bo pud foi (be Imd 
on which the mdigo is grown, due to tho liso in the value ot country c’ojs of ill kinds m 
consequence landlords and tenants are asking higher lents ’ 

Previous to the war, with indigo selling at Its 150 per mauml of 00 per cent mdigotm 
it was difficult foi concerns to make a piofit of more than Its i an core, and it is impossible’ 
with such prices, to pay more for the rent of the land, or for the price of the green plant ' ’ 
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Indigo is not cultivated in all parts of the country where wheat is, in the Punjab, for 
instance, only on a small scalo The Punjab gives vtry good yields of wheat, and in many 
'' partsof Bihar a here indigo is not cultivated, you get eery good yields of wheat , therefore you 
cannot say tint the rotition by indigo is a sine qua non of improving the yields of wheat? — 

There may be other methods 

Th it being so unless the rmnufuture of indigo continues to be commercially a success, 
there would be no justificition for Keeping it up, if it o m only be Kept up by laying down 
conditions that w iuld opentc harshly against the cultivator ? — I quite agree with that 

I/on* tie Sir I II Sb mart — You indicate the possible institution of agricultural banks in 
Bihar indy on told the President tint a ecitain iinountjof Government assistance would be neces- 
sary. Have yon foimulated any ideisatallas to wbat shape that assistance might .usefully 
take ? — Government i otild place its troasury|balanoes m the banks 

Do you think it would be right that Government should look up public money in landed 
property, maclnneiy, etc , in this mannci ? — My suggestion is that landed property should he 
accepted as collateral security when ldvancing money on an indigo crop 

Can you develop at all your idea of an indigo pool , who would be members of this pool? — 

They would bo in Calaitt i The agents and brokers would bo members At homo you have 
the samo thing 

And its affairs would be managed by a Committee ? — Yes 

And tbo Government connection would be amply in respect to the cc-s ? — Yes , mno 
other way 

How would you bring in all the other parts of India which produce indigo ? — They would 
not come in, or pernaps some might come Madras would not come m 

Does that not knock the ldoa on the head altogether ? — Yes, I think so But, of course, 
with paste it is a different matter 

The functions of i pool w ould simply be rcgul ltions for s ile , no interference with pro- 
duction ? — No, the only idea of a pool would be to getaway with the middleman At present 
indigo is sold to the middleman If you get away’ with him you would morease the profits 
of the producer 

You do not mean the Calcutta houses by middlemen ?— No, I mean tlio buyers 

With reference to the manufacture of paste as against cake, would you not have much 
more difficulty and incur much more cost for packing, freight, both by nil and steamer, etc ? — 

The oast would bo vciy much heavier, about four times the cost of packing is very mneb higher 

Aud you would have much more difficulty in getting labour oarry it out ? — Yes, that is 
in argument in favour of cake, but also a v<.ry big argument in favour of making paste at 
home 

Dr E flopltnion — Can you say what proportion of the total erop of indigo in Bihar is 
grown by members of tbo Association ? — All of if, or nearly all I do not think theTe are any 
growers outside the Association 

You say that the A c soci ition, as an Association, has never been in official communication 
with any users m the United Kingdom ? — No, never 

Do not you think there would be great idvantuge in such communication? — There 
would be 

Would you think that that communication would bo bottci direct between one business 
association and another, or through the Government?— I think it would be better direct from 
one association to another, and not through Government at all 

You think the Government could not provide any good otlices m that connection? — ^ 
do not see how it eonld 

How is that that tin re is no such communication m the ense of such an important Asso- 
cution as the Bib ir Planters’ Association? — We have made several efforts, not through the 
Association but more or less privately We made grp at efforts to provide them with paste, 
but the Dyers’ Association went to the Gei mans, lock, btook and barrel 

You ittribute it all to the -tupidity of the British dyei ’ — I attribute it to the stupidity 
of the British public You cannot get a tastdye foi love 01 money When you buy blue silk 
handkerchiefs, for instance, you hud the colour scon fades I subnrt that the synthetic indigo 
il=o buffers from ( ompetition of cheap dyes 

Piesuhnt — You are not justified in challenging synthetic dye on that scoie They have 
got you in quality and in price Your battle is with synthetic dve, and tliore is no doubt they 
have you both on the score of quality and price 
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There is still the question of excessive freight charges, and in this concessions might ho 
asked for In adopting paste, the cake raaiket must on no recount he neglected, it is the 
best market for natural indigo, and is likely to be so for some time to come, especially in the 
Easltrif trade This market needs fostering and bolsteiing to the fullest extent, retaining 
those marks most suitable for cake for the oako market, ascertaining what the amount 
required is likely to be, and organizing up to that amount in cake form, so th it the market 
is not overdone, and manufacturing the balanco of the outturn in paste form 

In both the oversea and inland freights, much cm bo done to help indigo ind ilso allied 
mdu'tiies The enormously he ivy mlmd freight ovei such long distances, ib one of the most 
crushing dtfhculties that so mum Hailes ire confronted with, assistance 111 this would do more 
genenll} to relieve mil establish new industues, than an} other form of lcgislition 

Government has ilicady givoii tho mdustiv considei ible help in the past, first the yearl} 
grant of Its 10,000 to 1 ho Indigo Improvement Syndieate it D llsingsuui, and afterword's 
to tho Bihar Planters’ Association, dunng the services of Mc-^rs Bauson and Bcrgtheil, and 
now they have engaged tho services of Air Davis for the work on paste and further 
research work 

Messrs Itawson and Berglheil were of opinion tint there was little more }iold to ho got 
fiom the plant, but both Messrs Uloxam and Davis are oppose d to this, and hold that more 
can be obtained l>} improved mothods of manufacture 

Scientists arc of opinion tint the Indnn yielding properties of the plant can he 
much improved by selection and the studv of tho botanic il aspoct of the pi int 

Since the nppeirance of tho psjtla ind wilt diseisc, there Ins been great difficulty 
in growing seed locally Wilt is the most serious, ind suggestions have been given as 
a remedy, such as rot ition of land, increased surfaco culm ition, drainage, better selection 
of seed I am quite satisfied tint the diseiSL cmnot be avoided b} attention to these, as 
the seed fioin there parts gives quite good and health} results when grown in other parts 
of Indn Theonl} remedy 1 hive found of any \ line so fir, is by the ippbc.it ion lof 
phosphate ind green-manuring, and this required further research 

A farm for the supply of seed, outside the indigo district, is a need we baio long 
beeninwmtof The district chosen should be one free from frosts at the time the seed 
ripens The firm should not be i pennanent one, is after a few yoars disease imj appear 
in tho same wa} as it has done in Bihar 

Some years ago I arranged for seed to be grow n in the ltancln District, with excellent 
results, the frost docs not affect the seed, as the seal ripens earl} before the ippearanco 
of frost Seed is now being giown in this disfriot 

In 1010 the Bntisb Gournment of Nafal, undci tho supemston ol Mi Baily, grow 
some seed from the wild plant in Natil About seven m muds of this was suit to me, but 
I found it unsatisfactory and just us liable to disease as our own plant 

The seed wc import fiom Java gives good results, but there is m i „h room for improve- 
ment in quilit}, the percentage of gciram ition being seldom ovei par cent 

Considerable hcnefitibto b„ dcuved from the u->e of manures if procuiable it reasonable 
prices, superphosphate and oil cike in pirticulu Superphosphate could be manufactured 
locally, piovided sulphurio acid could be obtained at lower prices This is used m tho 
manufacture anil at present costs over 2 ponce a pound, tho cost in Europe is one farthing 
a pound 

Some alterations are necessary regarding 1 ind-teuure 

Where there are laige interests in mat and kask.cn lands such as in indigo 
concerns and large est ites, the entire irea cannot be kept in their own cultivation, except 
with considerable loss, there is much tiouble on this account especially at survey times 

Since the war, the manufacture of sc nthetio indigo ba-> commenced in England and 
other countries, in England the Dje-. Company, Limited, Ins been ven extensively 
supported by tho Government, in the way of a loan ol 1 or U million staling, anil 
a yearly grant oT & 100,1)00 foi leseareh The Boat I of T.ade havo representatives on 
the Board of Control, and I understand the} will protect the interests of the natural 
industry It would be of interest if from time to time we were idvised as fo what they 
are doing for the industiy 

The following extiact fiom the Daily Matt, September 1916, is interesting on this 
question — 

"All. C J Whittaker presiding at the annual meeting in AlancheAet }estcidav of tho 
United Indigo and Chemical Company, Limited, swl that whatever might be the true cause 
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There ire two systems of glowing indigo m Bib ti — 

(<i) The zerat system, chiefly practised m the districts of Mu/affiarpm, Darbhanga 
md Safari Under this system, lands are obtained from the landlords and 
tennnfs and ale cultivated at the expense of the plantei, who takes all risks 

(6) Theiaivati system, in which the raiyats grow the indigo plant, on their own 
linds, and ire pud either on the aiea or on the weight of green plant 

It would appear at first theiaiyati system was on a better basis than the zerat, but 
when the fall came in the maiktt pnee of indigo the zerat system was better able to with- 
stand these bad times, as it was poss hie to utilize the lands in lotation with other crops than 
radio o, with a renuincr ltivc roluin, the immediate returns realized from! the crops sold 
locally, also gieitly helped (o do away with much of the outlays bonowed at high rates of 
interests 

Tho follow mg ire some of the instances m w hic.li tho industry needs assistance — IWnoml aid 

1 Lo ins to bo used ns adv inces to landloids ind tenants 

51 Loins to tide over the period when indigo is tiod up pending sale 

3 Assistance in the combine and maikcting of mdigo 

4 Improvement and concessions m freights 

5 Reseat ch work in manufacture 

0 Research work m selection ofplint 

7 Seed farm 

8 Supply of manures 

0 Lcgisl ition 

10 Protection 

11 Assistance m allied industries 

As an evamplo of what financial aid could do, it was m 1908 that Oovernment in ton- j 0M)B 
sullntion with Champaran planters, decided to give an mcrcise of lie l-8 r 0 per acre on indigo 
raiyati cultivation Such a piltry sum is of little use to the ruyit, though to the planter who 
is onlv making i profit of Its 5 per a' re, it becomes i very serious matter If, on tho other 
hand, Ihc planter could have found mone\ , at say 5 per cent, and given the raiy at Its 40 
advance per acre, at a covering rate of interest, the rniyat would have appreciated such a step 
much more than the Hi 1-8-0 ycirly mircwo, as it would be of moie set vice to him, and 
the plantei would have been saved the lie 1-8-0, or 30 per cent of his profits 

Further, it would be possible for tho planter to put the Its <10 in an agricultural bank, 
iu the interest of the raiynt, the planter rccciviug 12 per cent, a profit of 7 per cent on tho 
interest paid on tho money bonowed, lcpresentmg Its 2-1 ,3-0 per acre, which together with 
the Re 1-8-0 he would he saved, makes i total benefit of Its 4-5-0 per acre, equivalent to a 
reduction of 30 per cent on tho cost of plant Similar benefits could be derived in the 
zerat system, by advaucing loans to landlords and tenants, and getting land on cheaper 
tenns 

Much enoigy is needed here The planters are contemplating a combine with the adv co Markets 
of agents and brokers m Calcutta, with the object of living i limit of sale, aud also dis- 
posing of the indigo by “ pools " made up of tho varying qualities 

The Bibar Plantei s' Association have alicady joined the British Empire's Pioduoers’ 
Organization, as a help in pushing the sale of mdigo, and obt lining any information pro- 
curable The fund to meet the subscription of this organization is a separate one from the 
general funds of the Association, and it is desirable tint Madras and North-West dealer- in 
indigo should be aftihaled with the Association, foi tins purpose, increasing the fund and the 
scope of work to be earned out, 

Calcutta bliould be the chief market, and many, but not all, are of opinion that if should 
be the only one 

t 

If natural radigo is to continue .competing in the EuiOpeiu and Ameiican inirkets, it 
seems imperative that the manufacture of indigi in paste form should be resoited to at once 
The diiliculties of obtaining a suitable and umfoim 20 pei cent paste u aro nearly solved 

III 
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tobacco and such like crops are no' grown, is these crops utilise the whole available manure of 
those parts Where opium was grown and has been abandoned the land could very profit- 
ably be replaced by rhea 

On an extensivo scale ot cultivation, I would recommend that the manufacture be carried 
on to a fui thcr stage, that is is “filassc "which is the form China gr iss assumes after it has been 
degummed If this piocess is cained out on the gieen ribbons, direct fiom the field morel) 
liand-strippcd with the pellicle still attached, the degiimmingpiotess is more coaly lccomplished 
and with better results, as the resinous and mineral mottcis have not dried on the fibre, ns m 
the case of China gra's, and are theiefore more cisily ideal upon by the degumming agent". 
Tho cost of production is much reduced, as the decortication of the fibre by mcch tincal means 
is done away with 

In 1907 thero wore only two dcgumining and spinning lactones in Europe, now there are 
five at least m Europe and seveial in China and America The price of China grass in 1907 
w as £ 27 per ton , iust previous to the w lr it bnd risen to £35, and the consumption is fast in- 
creasing A degununing factory such as is usually elected in Cbm i, which deals with China 
grass, lust converting it into <f fiku-se " and then into yarn, in which form it can be sold 
univei6ally, and which can ilso deal with the gnen libhons, costs from .£20,000 upvards 

Gene! a! 

Tho following arc answeis to questions on winch the Cominiss on mute information 

Fnmnomi <nd to Q ' — Money was raised from planters and agenci houses in Calcutta to erect a 
industrial outer manure fictory at Dalsingserai, for the manufacture and supply of fertilisers, called the 
prlBCB Indigo Manures Supply Company An oil mill was ilso erected on die premise-,, for the 

sup] ly of oil cake Such an enter] ri-,e can only succeed when there i-> an outlet for the cake 
At first tho compmy was well supported and did well, but uf tern arils owing to the crisis m 
indigo, planters curtailed all expenses working on the most economnal outlays possible, «o that 
(here were not sufliiicnt ordcib to continue Then w is i!«o no support from the sugar 
concerns where orders had Lecn expected 


The difficulty in obtaining money fo work now industries, is chicilv owing to the want 
of confidence, there is usually not sufficient dat i 10 he relied on, generally due fo the experi- 
mental work having been cairied out on too smill a scale V\ ith pr>per investigation, 
demonstration and the support of Government, there should be no difbcnlty m raising money 
foi an enter] roc w ith prospects of success 


<2 2 — Money for inau»fn il enterprises is mostly' obtained locally and with tho help 
of Calcutta agency houses 


Pioneer factories *2 $ — After full investigation, and Govcinment being satisfied (hat the industry is 

1 B likely to prove a success, it should meet the request of the per'on isking for assistance as far 
as possible, even to tho extent of the entire loss A reasonable period should be given to test 
tbe merits and results of tbe enterprise and conditions and terms arranged for tlic repayment 
of the money, or taking over the plant, tbe pioneer receiving fir-t refusal 

Limits of Govern Q M — Financial help should be given until the enterprise can work for itself, but aids, 

mont ossiBtnu,.o such as concessions on freights, should be continued 


Tcolmical md to Q 15 — For my experience s n e remarks under Indigo (Resear li in manufacture), 
ndustnea 

Q 16 — Much good lias been derived ns the lesult of researches conducted by Government 
Depirtments by tbe selection of seed Jloth mustard seed and the new v nncties of w beat are 
an example of this Useful and labour-saving implements have beon introduced 


Domonetrat on foo- Q 20 — There should he demonstrition fietones for starch and ramio (see remarks 
tones i under these healings under allied industries) I would also suggest tho demonstration of 

the manufac'ure of sann hemp, as it is prepared in tho Jnbbulpore and Pihbhit districts 
Sann hemp as prepaied in Bihai sells for from R& 3 to Es 4 pei maund as prepared m the 
other distnetb as fiom Its 6 to Rs 12 

Research atrovd <2 21 — 1 have received much valuable information from the Imperial Institute, but this 

Institute is an example of all Government Techmoal institutions and such like Indies Much 
good work is done and icoumulated, but is seldom brought to use outside The information 
lies dormant until someone happens to be seeking some particular mioiiu ition 

Industrial anrroys Q* 2p , 27, 56, 57, 59, 60, 61 — The available reroutes of the country should he enquired 
and official or- into by Commiss’ons, and loe il organizations, and the local Director of Industries There 
gamza ion should be at least one Director in eichpiovnce, with po ers to act, or with a Foard of 

Industries (]rob bly Impeiial), with ]ovvert,to not, of which the Provincial Director should be 
ex officio membei 


The Dueotor should bo a practical roan with knowledge of business matters, trade and 
finance, and it should be his duty to seek out ind encourage what appears to bo in the 
inteiests of tiade At piesent there seems to bo no clinnnol foi the pioneering of an industry’ to 
put his suggestions bciore a Government representative, witn pweis to give him the help ho 
needs 
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of Germany having seemed the monopoly in dye stuffs, considerable odium rested on some 
men m high places who by unpatriotic intngue with German competitors, had helped to 
barter away the nation's birthright - 

It would he a guide m the futuie to know the members of Parliament or officials who, 
before the war, were instrumental m having deleted from the Government contracts for Army, 

Navy and Police clothing the clause specifying that those goods must be guaranteed dyed with < 
natural indigo, thus allowing them to be dyed with German synthetic indigo, and thereby 
robbing our Indian Empire, and indigo planters in ^particular, of an export trade of £-1,000,000 
a year 

This policy" put thousands of our Indian subjects ont of employment when, instead they 
shouln have been given State-aided scientittc assistance to improve the natives' crude method 
of production He could not think that those responsible foi the action he had referred to 
eaii Id be trusted to look after the business of the nation in future " 

l 

Protections could also be given to the natura' dye, in some form of a trade lequisition, 
so that shoddy articles dyed with synthetic, do not appear on an equality with goods dyed 
with vegetable dyes 1 

There ai;e other industries, =uch as sugar, already established m the district, which Alliea industries 
might be worked with indigo to their mutual advantage, or as independent industries 
I will mention two of special importance and magnitude, and m which I have had some 
knowledge and experience 

After the war broke out, the Board of Trade in London have been issuing bulletins on stale1 ' 
industries that might be taken up to improve British trade 

I was particularly struck with then infoimation on starch, so followed up my 
enquiries with the Board of Trade Imperial Institute, manufacturers of machinery, 
brokers and consumers, and the Dutch Government which is one of the countries producing 
starch 

I am only referring to those varieties of starch used m commerce and known as potato 
starch or farina, used extensively by spinning md weaving mills The chief sources of supply 
were Germany, Austria, and Holland America supplies an inferior maize starch, sometimes 
used when there is a shortage of potato stanch 

Previous to the war the price wa-. from £10 per ton to £18 per ton and has since risen 
to over £30 

The whole of the requirements of the Indian trade and om Colonies are supplied from 
Europe None is manufactured m Britain 

It can be manufactured in this country from the sweet potato, w'hich is already grow n m 
enormous quantities These yield 12* per cent of starch, as against 1 6 per cent from the 
potato used in Europe Taking the low price of the raw material in India as compared to 
Europe and the oversea freights there is much m favour of manufacture in India 

The cost of a plant, dealing with 50 tons of potatoes daily, will cost about £3,000 exclu- 
sive of buildings 

This is a very large cottage industry m China, which country supplies nearly the whole of Brume (itva oi 
the China grass m the trade _ Chum 

, The cultivation and manufacture was commenced in Bihar in 1903, by the Bengal Rhea 

Syndicate, with a capital of over Rs 3,00,000, and a cultivation of 2,000 to 3,000 acres I 
was m charge of 500 acres at Dalsmgserai A complete factory with 12 decorticators, drying, 
and baling machinery was erected A similar factory was erected at Turkauha in Champarnn, 
with 500 acres of cultivation, and smaller plants at other places 

The enterprise was not a pi oil table success, although the decortication and general manu- 
facture was satisfactory The whole of the pioduce was sold lo the spinning factory at 
Emmindmgen in Germany, hut the return from the cultivation was unsatisfactory This was 
due to want of knowledge in the mode of the selection of land and the method of cultiva- 
tion No one had had any expeiience and the whole of the literature on the question was 
mooirect and misleading, so that the plant was put into lands and localities quite unsuited to 
the growth of ramie 

I am convinced that this industry can be worked in Bibar with equally good resnlts as to 
China, especially as a cottage industry By thi- I do not mean to infer that it cannot be 
grown with success on an extended scale, as was intended by the Bengal Rhea Syndicate But 
the selection of cultivation must be verj different, selecting moie especially these parts where 
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You say that thoie wore only two degummmg and spinning factories m Enrope m 1907, 
but now there are five in Europe and several in China and America You do not think things 
have improved in the matter of price? — The price had improved before the war began And 
we knew the price in the open China market when we commenced manufacturing 

You state that a manufactory was erected at Dalsingserai It prepared nothing but 
oil cake ?■ — They imported fertilizers and mixed them in various quantities to su t certain crops 

Under whose advice ? — My brother started this 

Not under any particular scientific'advice? — Yes, we had research peoplo at Dalsingserai 
when these things were going We had Messrs Hancock, Bloxam, Finlow, and Leake 

The=e mixtures and fertilizer were made on the advice of these scientific gentlemen? — 
It waB really from the results of their work There w as an important publication issued by 
the indigo improv ement syndicate and on that this was staited, and great support from the 
sugar industry was expected 

But you did not get the support ? — No 

Is it because the mixture was not suitable, or for what reason ? — The} were very suitable 
Everything that was supplied was well known It was merely beoiuso the planters would no t 
put their hands into their pockets They wen so hard up m those had days of indigo 

When was this? — From 1900 to 1904 

You say, ‘ Money for industrial enterprises is mostly obtained locally and with the help 
of Calcutta agency houses ” By industrial purp ises you mean for the erection of factories 
or for walking expenses? — Capital expenditure I was 'inferring to manme company and 
rhea company 

Was this money put in by people as a venture, or did they lend it to the promoters 
of the industry ?— As a venture \ 

You say that working capitil is obtained fiom the Calcutta agency houses ? — Yes 

At what rate of interest?— Eight per cent and one per cent for books 

What se< unty is given? — You hypothecate your indigo crop 

You want concessions in freights for carriage of products of industrial enterpr se Do you 
allude to railway freights alone or to other freights ? — I was thinking at the time chiefly of 
railway freights It w is brought to me very forcibly in the case of starch when I wont 
through the figures of starch 

Do you recommend that much goods should be carried at l6=s than the cost price ? You 
know th it the average rulway freight y iclds railways only a comparatively small profit on 
their turnov er Railways only pay 5 or 0 p^r cent and the turnover is a very Inrge one ? — I 
do not know what they earn But that is the stumbling-block to so many thing? for 
instance, the expenses of shipping rhea from here to Calcutta is as much as getting it in 
Europe 

Would you recommend an initial concession until the industry is well established? — Tint 
would be a great help I scy that the=e heavy freights are killing many industries 

If the industry cannot afford to pay what t co=ts the railway to . arry it, it seems that 
the industry itself is not one that should bo undertaken Would y r ou agree to that position ? — 
Yes I think so 

If you have an initial concession m freights, the railway m the long run will benefit 
because they get a larger amount ?— Yes Take the ca c e of starch Tho difficulty is to get 
the market People buying starch would rather pav a higher price for what they are accus- 
tomed to use We are onlv anxious that thue should be concessions to begin with to get at 
the market Now the conditions are good The war has deprived them of the maiket and we 
can get at it 

You 6peik of the superior value of J ubbulpore and Pilibhit sann hemp as compared with 
Bihar hemp. You consider the difference m price is due to the superior method of prepar- 
ation m Jubbulpore 5 — Yes 

Do you know how sinn hemp is prepared m Jubbulpore ? —Yes The stalks are retted 
and then it is taken and dried, and, w hen it is quite dry the stalks are broken and the fibre 
comes aw ay r perfectly straight Here, tho stalks aftei being letted ate beaten first by holding 
atone end and then holding them by the other end and all the fibres are entangled The plants 
aie identical 

You allude to the information reoened from the Imperial Institute On what point did 
you receive information of value ? — On starch they gave good information 

That was useful ? — Yes 
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Mr G It Low — \ou say that the highci rates that hive now to be paul for the land 
on which the indigo is grown are due to the rise m the value of country crops 'What has 
the planter to p ly now complied with what he had to pay thwty yeais ago’ — 80 to 100 
per cent more 

You sugge~t that money could be lent by some agency to planteis at five per cent 
•which the planters might le-invest at twelve pei cent in an agiicultmal bank F om whom 
do you propose to get that money from ? — The benevolent Government 

These are youi own views, oi are they also the news of tour Association ?— These are 
my own views which 1 jut before the Association at that time in 1908 

We are now in 1916 We want to know the planters’ views now’ — I refeired to 
this in l l OS w hen the Government in consultation with Champaran planters raised the 
rate by Re 1-S-O 1 have heaid nothing of it since, hut I meiely put it forward as an 

example 

The plantera would give their joint security to get money at five per cent’ — They wilt 
lia\e to give som security I look upon all these as moons of giving help We cannot 
get money from the commercial world at that price 

If the agricultural bank charged twelve pei cent to the iaiyot, that would cover the 
weaker security of the r uyat ind the increa c ed cost of collection from smallei men ?— Yes, 
the factory is going security ioi the money 

I am talking about money lent by the agnenltural bank to the raiyat ? — Instead of 
giving the man rent the planter puts that money into the bank for him 

And the agricultural bank lends it to the raiyat at twelve pei cent ’ — Yes 

The twelve per cent which the agricultural bank charges is more than what the 
Government charges the planter, because the planter’s security is bettei and it is easy to 
collect ? — Yes 

The co operative credit socielies do the same thing so far as the laiyats are concerned ’ — 
I suppose they do 

The co-operativo credit societies oharge usually at nine to twelve per cent, and tho 
societies have to pay anything fiom si\ to nine per cent The only way in which the planter 
comes in is that he finds seounty and he gets sove i per cent for doing so ?■ — That is what 
it really comes to 

How are direct shipments of indigo of planters financed ? — Wo do not do any shipments 
There are a few planters who do ship to London, but they aie small amounts 1 have no 
experience of direct shipments 

You speak of the jungle market Was not that befoie the war tending to disappear 
as synthetic indigo encroached on the jungle market ’ — I did not say anything like that 

The synthetic was gradually cult ng into the jungle market ? — No Not in the Gulf, 
Russia, and Persia 

You tlimk the jungle market is well worth vmr attention while you are making an 
attack on tho Western market ? — They pay for high peicentagcs of mdigotin They pay 
for shape and form 

You state there, “ Messrs Rawson and Borgtheil were of opinion that there was little 
more yield to he got from the plant ” From tho plant as it is, or, as it might be 
developed? — In the present style of the manufacturing pioccss, Rawsm and Beigtheil 
said that they had done all they could and that theie was nothing moie to do in tho manu- 
facture Mr Bloxam was opposed to this and he always said that there was decidedly 
much more to be got by improved manufacture 

You speak of piotectian being allowed to the natural dye ? — Yes, by a trade mark or 
something like that 

You suggest that a particular form of merchandise should have a trade mark to 
show that the goods are dyed w ith natural indigo ? — Yes, so that people ..would know when 
they are buying ai tides dyed with natural and when they are dyed with synthetic 

You spcelc of sweet potatoes Have you any idea of the area of it in Bihar ? — J have 
not gone into that 

Is it grown in garden plots under will irrigation or as a field crop ? —As a field crop 
The cultivation is very large It is one of the staple crops 

It is not grown with well irrigation ? — No irrigation at all, 

You say that ramie industry was a failuie Bid.) ou ever hear that it was due to the consu- 
mers being very few in number and their fixing so low a price that the ciop did not pay to 
grow ? — No, 
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Do they use much cloth except m the coldest part o£ the 3 ear ?— No 

Do they go to an) school and iei.eivc education ? — Yes Every distnot has schools es- 
tablished 

Das ever) factory got a school ? — No Every district has schools established 

Do you mean for the childien of labourers ?— I do not say for that class 

I am confining my question to them — They do not go to school. 

Are they not able to pay a fee ’ — I do not think they have risen to that yet 

If they weie asked to pay fees, you do not think they would be able to pay them out 
of the two annas ? — I could not say 

Do you seriously think they can, out of the two annas pei labouier ? — It amounts to a 
gieat deal more A mother comes with three or four children aud they each earn some- 
thing 

Add it all In ant 3 out impre'sions ? — Do I think that these people could afford to 

pay a school fee? 

Suppose you put it at one anna pei head per month They can affoul one anna per head 
pel month 

Is theie any airangement for the education of the children of the labourers, so far 
as you are aware, in any faotory that you know of ?— Not that I know of 

Have you never seeivany school or any schooling ariangemcnt about any of these factories 
for this class of peisons ? — Not that I know of 

You say that m 1908, in consultation with the Champaran planters the Government 
decided to give an increase of Re 1-8-0 pei acre Why did the Government take up this 
question ? Was it in consequence of the Champaian riots of 1907 ? — 'Yes , 

There was a Committee 01 a Conference ? — Several Conferences between the Lieutenant- 
Governor aud the representatives of the planters 

And as a result of that the Government decided in consultation with youi representatives 
that each laiy it should get Re 1-S 0 moie per acre ? — Y< s 

You say that svstem did not benefit the raiyat very muoli ? — No 

You say that if the planter could find monej at five per cent and give the lay at an ad- 
vance of Rs 40 per acre, that would be a bcttei system ? — 'Both parties would be benefited 

How would it benefit the laiyat ? — Neaily every laiyat of Champarm has more land than 
he can cultivate, and he is the wor=t cultivator m Bihai The difference between the 
Champaran raiyat and the South Bihai laiyit is merely due to the former not having pioper 
bullocks and hiving too much land He wants money (o buy bullocks and develop the land 

Do you think that the advance would enable him to develop the b llloeks ? — Yes 

With the money that he earns ho is not aoh to have a sufficiently good quality of 
bullocks ? — No 

Why do p'ou think that the planters should L e allowed to reap the profit of seien per 
cent ? Do you think that their condition 13 such that they should have it ? Suppose the 
Government is persuaded to advance you money at five per cent , you would advance it at IS 
per cent to the raiyat ? — To the bank 

You will put the money into the bank and the bank would advance to the raiyat at 12 
pei cent ? — Yes 

And it will pay y u u seven per-cent more than 3 ou have to pay to the Government ? — Yes 

Can you show any justification for the suggestion that you should reap this large profit 
from the raiyat ? — I do not make him pay more than he has to pay 

Suppose you lend him money at live pei cent and you give him the benefit of your 
security, for he is youi laiyat, and if you lend him money at five or six per cent , how would 
you be worse off ? — I am trying to improve the position of my industry 

You think then that because the Indus' ly is not making sufficient progiess you should 
add to it s profits in this way ? — Instead of increasing the rate of the raw material you can equally 
benefit the raiyat by lending him money If 3 -ou can find money cheap — and that is business 
all over the world — and give it out to the people, you can get your things on better terms 

That would lepresent an addition of Rs 2-13-0 per acre to your profits ?— -Yes 

And that together with the Re 1-8-0 would give a total profit of Rs 4-3-0 per acre ? 
— Yes And the raiyat is not paying anj more than he has already to pay 
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Have you been able to do anything with that information of a practical nature about 
strach ’ — 1 have made experiments, and nothing moie than that There is absolutely no 
literature on the subject whatever They were the only people who gave me any information 

You suggest that the provincial director should be an ex-off cto member of the Imperial 
Board of Industries W ould you have all provincial directors as ex officio members ? — I am not 
competent to deal with that point Theie must be some linking up There are thousands 
of pounds spent every yeai here on scientists’ salaries and on the Directors of Industries, 
and the work is done two and thice times over In the British empire it is done three and 
four times over and paid for similarly There is no outlet beyond a certain distance 
Information in many cases never gets bey ond the walls 

\ 

Your points are that the information obtained by scientific research in this country is not 
made sufficiently accessible to the public and that the work is duplicated ? — It is duplicated 
here as well as in other countries The work is done x twice Mon go and do the same kind 
of work ovor again Muck of this money might be spent on pushing these things into 
existence They never see life 

Uon’blc Pandit M M Malaviya — You say that the crisis in the natural mdig) industry 
is due to two causes — (1) the competition ot the svnthetic dye , and (2) the increase in the 
cost of production of the natuial dye, Aud you say that the latter is chiefly owing to the 
higher rates that have now to be p ud for the land on wlnoh the indigo is grown due to the 
increase in the v aluo of country crops Am I to underst md that the advantage from 
growing country' crops is greatei to the cultivator than fiom gi owing indigo ? — Not in 
every case , 

Generally ? — In certain villages, not in all 

How is it that i rise m the value of country erop= of othei kinds has brought about 
a demand for higlior rent for indigo ? — The demand for land 

16 it more profitable for the cultivator to sow land with other crops than to sow it with 
indigo ? — At the ohcap rate, yes , ic , Hr 6 a bigln Wc used to get land for Its 5 oi Rs 6 
a biglia and now wc cannot get it at that rate 

Because the land is m demand for other crops ? — Yes 

And tho zcuundar gets more rent from tenants who want to take it foi other purposes 
than for indigo? — Yes 

Is the sowing of indigo unpopular with the raiyats generally on this side ? Is it that 
they 7 do not like it very much? — There are two sy-doms, zerat system and raiyati system 

You say that under the raiyati system the raivats grow the indigo plant and they are 
paid either on the area or on tho weight of gre.n plant? — Yes 

This raiyati system is of tw r o kinds, the tincotta system and the voluntary agreement 
systom ? — I do not undeistand what you mean 

"What is this raiyati system that y ou speak of ? — There are two systems, the zerat system 
and raiyati system, which I have explained in my note. 

By the raiyati system the land is cultivated by the tenant at his own risk ? — Yes 

And he boIIe its produce to the facloiy and he is paid on the area or on the weight of 
green plant ? — Yes 

Aro not thc c c raiyats of two classes, the first (hose who are attached to the factory, hav- 
ing takon leases from the factory, and who aie bound by an agreement to sow indigo on 
some part of the land for tho factory 7 ? — Yes 

And tho second class is what aio called the voluntary agioeuaents ?— It happens in 
kusbki tracts They aro not "voluntary Khoosky is erratic 

Is it an igreement under which they pi omise to sell to the factory the indigo that thoy 
will grow foi a certain number of years at a rate fixed in that agreement ? — Yes 

Do you think that the raiyats have greatly improved in their economic condition during 
the last 2o years ? — I should not like to say In tho last twenty-live yeais ? — I suppose they 
have improved But that is not very much 

In whatw'ay? Have wages risen? — Wages have risen 

The males get annas 2, aiul tho females get lk anna per head They come to the field 
at about sunrise, and return at about sunset, and they have u hour’s interval in the 
winter and two liouis’ interval m tho hot weather 

And so they work from sunuse to sunset’ — Not litcially, but roughly 

What does a boy get ? — Au auua A mother brings thieo oi four bovs aud she 
about Rs. 15 or Rs 20 a month 
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Has any one done it here on a commercial scale ? — Starch has never been prepared any- 
where else but on the continent 

Do you cons.der Bilm a suitable locality because of the ibund nice of sweet potatoes ? — 
Yes, and the puces ire sometimes ndiuilously low 

Sw eet potatoes have not been exported from India to jour knowledge for the manufacture 
of starch ? — No Those weie the ouhnarv potatoes grown in certain places and told oarly 
m the seison m the London market 


Additional iiiiimv eudingi sudviittld emu oral fyaminahox 

Government neeie 

toncc There have been -omo Eoverc criticisms as to Government granting financial help to strug- 

gling industries 

Tho following is from a leading articlo m the Englishman of November 14tli as 
folloi s — 

“Some pooplo seem to bo nndor tho impression that tho functirn cf the Govern i ent should he to giro 
financial doles to struggling industries jut seicnl witness c whose opinions and oxpenonco mrn weight in tho 
busmoss world lull o aery propcrli pnt their font down on this wasteful proposal which could onlj rccult in 
tho creation of n number of weak spo m-fc<l industries that would coat the co mtry a good deal moro monoy 
than thoy aro worth ' ' 

It is views such as these tint have dopmed us of much of tho trade which we might 
have held in place of other nations It is well known what German} and other countries 
have done to promote their trade, and wh it we have f tiled to do for ours, and vet in the face 
of this it is astonishing that pcoplo should still express such views which, if accepted, can 
onlj lead to a state of apathy legarding the trade interests of the country 

Too much importance should not bo given to the opinion of men, who aro probably moro 
incliued to follow the views best suited to their pcrsonnl interests, rather tlnn iho-e of national 
interests Business men generally advocate thnt India is cssentiallv aconntrv of raw products, 
and not suitable for manufacture* This may have been the case many yearn ago, but is not 
' so now 

Thousands of pounds are spent by the British Government it home and abroad, in 
salines to oflietals of industries, lesearob, agriculture, stitistus, etc Much of this work is 
done and pud for two and three times over, ns there is a onstniit repetition of the work, and 
no proper means of pushing the le-ults of the work done If part of this expenditure was 
used m lppljmg these results in practice, bv means of demonstration* and financnl assistance, 
it would be an impoitant step m the right direction 

Conclusive pi oof tint Government financial aid is a goed policy miy be seen in the case 
of sugar, which was a nourishing industry nianv y ears ago in this di-tru (• hut succumbed to bad 
times It is now struggling to re establish itself, with every prospect of success A little 
timelv bolp in the bad days would have saved it 

It is the same is regards indigo The industry w is fust disappeanng, when help came 
fiom Government and sued the situation in Bibir Lt-s enlightened districts like lower 
Bengal, Madras, ind the North -West, did not avail themselves of this benefit, and went 
under, hut are now igum appearing stronger than ever on an impiovcd market, a market 
which wonld have died out altogether but for the support of Government ind the energy of 
the Bihai plantoic It must ho i s itisf iction to Government to see that the help they havo 
giveu has borne such good losults 


Whnlss No 65. 

Mr J M mison, Mr J M Wilson, General Secretary, representing the Bihar Planters’ Association, "Bid 

\Yj ittln Lvidi ncl 

The Bihai Planters’ Association, Limited, compi is"s, among its members, European 
planters interested in the cultivation and inanufactme of indigo, cultivation and manufacture 
of sugar, the cultivation of tobacco and other country crops, nee milling, otc 

Ind, e° The mdigo industry, owing to the competition from the Gtrman synthetic product, 

Ins been in a stiugghng slate foi in my years, but thero has been a return to bettor tinios 
since tho wai started, and it ib tho anxious vvibh of those who havo interests in tho industry' 
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Suppose the Government were persuaded to give money, don’t you think that the 
Government should lend it direct to the cultivatoi and let him have it at 5 per cent ? Would 
ion like that idea ? Do you think that it would be a benefit to the raiyat 9 — That would be 
like not supporting an industry which is feeding all these people You must remember that 
the planter is doing the distucfc a great deal of gooa 

Do you think that it will do the raiyat itmeh good 9 — H-* wants money and we gwe it to 
him at the same Tate that he would have to pay if he got it fiom othei people 

Yon want the Government to help you to get the money 9 — As cheaply as possible, eithei 
direct from the Government or through banks wheie we can get money 

You want this money m order that you should give loans to the landlords and tenants 
and get lands on better terms ? — Yes 

And you want also loans for the period that the indigo is tied up pending sale ? — Yes 

And you want the Government also to assist you with legislation ? — Yes 

And with protection 9 — -All these things we require 

Do y on think that an industry which requires to be bolstered up m so many ways is a 
healthy industry to keep up 9 — I have shown the eleven different ways m which we can have 
assistance hut we do not expect to get the whole of these eleven It cm hardly ba expected that 
Government would help in all these directions As long as we get cheap money, that is what 
I mean 

You siy that the plantei is making a profit of five rupees per acre only You are speak- 
ing, I suppose, of the pre-war (lays ? — Yes 

What would he the eost of cultivation and manufacture per acio hutoic the war 9 — About 
Its 30 for an acre 

On that Rs 10 you nuke Its 5 9 — Yes 

That works out to so nothing like IB per cent. 9 — Not at all Only 5 poi cent 

You invest Rs 30 and make five rupees per acre ? — What about the block ? 

I want you to tell me what is your total expenditure on the indigo ? — Rs 30 is my onday, 
and I get Rs 3o to Rs 40 of indigo per acre That is my profit on my block I have a block 
on which I have invested more than six lakhs, being about 1 00 rupees per acre 

And spreading it over all, what would be your net profit ? — Five per cent 

Can you tell us what profit indigo is generally making now ? — I have not calculated that 
The five per cent I im giving you now is on pure indigo I ain not talking of the benefits 
to the raiyat and A orbing it along w ith other crops 

Cannot you enter into a co-open tive movement with the raiyats who settle down on your 
estates so that you should share a lump sum of your profits and induce them to co-operate with 
you m a hearty manner 9 — I do not think the time has arrived foi that yet 

They do not understand sufficient of agricultural business? — Yes, more than we do 

They arc keen enough about their interest 9 — But in a thing like indigo it is veiy haid 
for them to share with us How are they to shaie ? 

Give them some portion of the profits after a ceitain percentage has been reached by you 9 — 
In the shape of bonus we have already done so 

Do you think that you can get them to co operate with yon m impiovmg this indu*tiy ? 
They would not share m the capital 

They w ould shale m the toil Toil is as import tut as capital 9 — I do not know that it is 

Though you have any amount of capital you cannot got mdigo, unless theie is labour 
available ? — No 

Hon’hlc Sir £ H Stewart —Take it that there is an open light between nalutal and syn- 
thetic mdigo Do you b-hevc that with mipioved methods of production and minufaeture there 
is a profitable future before natural mdigo t — Yes Taking a gooa ciop of mdigo the synthe- 
tic cannot compete with it Let us get good seed and get disease cured, and can glow it 
at a cost far below thu at which the synthetic pepole can make it Even m the piesent 
conditions with a healthy orop we oan make a profit 

About the manufacture of starch from sweet potatoes, did you make experiments ou a 
commercial scale ? — Only in small quantities 
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Peihaps the Government of India through tho Director* of Agriculture m cadi of the 
provinces can male suggestions 

In connection with pooling nnd co-operative selling, the planters aio not unanimous on the 
following points — 

1 The scheme may not succeed nnd may, though not necessarily, bieak down the present 

ar-angements for selling 

2 The useful puipose* sen ed by having middlemen will probably disappear. 

The question whether the pool should be managed from Calcutta or London has not been 
settled The majority appear to favour Calcutta for the following reasons — 

(1) Facilities of finance 

(2) Calcutta is on the spot, can more easily supply the Fastcm market, can have a 

branch in London or Mancliestei 

(3) Calcutta firms with interests m indigo appear to piefer Calcutti ns the selling 

ccntie 

(4) Calcutta can =hip direot to Russia, France and Amenoa 

Tho advantages claimed for London are — 

(1) Home proprietors can look after the sales and they claim that better prices aro 

obtainable in London 

(2) Sales can be made throughout the year whilst in Calcutta Under present condi- 

tions, sales only last for three months 

During the last two years the members of the Bihar Planters’ Association, Limited, have, 
so as to keep a control on prices, agreed amonff themselves to fix, from time to time, a minimum 
rate per unit of mdigotin, and we are of opinion that this action has had tho effect of keeping 
up prices Sellers from the other provinces are also gaming an indirect benefit 

Having the above points in view, my Association would be grateful to the Commission if 
they would help us with adneo For the schomo of co-opeiative selling to be effective we 
consider the whole of the produce of India should be biought into it 

When the indigo industry was in a prosperous state, outlaws wero easily obtainable 
from Calcutta agency house--, nut their mteicst and commission charges wero high and the 
industry would have fared bettei had there been on the spot a bank in Mnzaffaipur which 
would oarry on this finance After JS97, when there was a considerable f ill m the price of 
indigo, the agency houses, in a largo measure, stopped fin incmg nnd the want of fands caused 
some inconvenience to begin with, factones had to carry on from their own lesources, that is, 
they glow crops which had not oeen previously grown by them to an important, extent, the 
proceeds supplying the required funds during the cuncncy of the ycir Most factories have, 
by this means, become self-contained and there is now not the same necessity to borrow to 
carry on the woiking expenses during tho year It will be realized tliat this system, 
though sound, is tramped and the introduction of an industiial bank would enable them to 
arrange for extra funds, and to thus make good use of their credit and extend the scope of 
their work. 

As a protection against competition from the enemy and other countries after the war, 
I would suggest that a piefeience for Government umfoims be given to dyes made within the 
Empire and protective duties be imposed upon dyes imported into Gieat Britain and its 
colonies Such action by the Government would give confidence to the industry and encour- 
age the extension of the cultivation of indigo, 

I would also like to ask the Commission to take evidence from all the sources available 
on the “wilt” disease in indigo and to help us with then advice on this subject Owing to its 
prevalence the Java Natal indigo phnt which, when it was first introduced into this country, 
grew healthily and produced abundant seed, instead of remaining on the land for two 
and even thtee years, as it did at first, now " wilts ” m the first year and dies off m the first 
year of its growth The most seiious loss connected with this disease is that the seed supply 
is not sufficient and the amount, of land wo can sow is restricted to the quantity of seed that 
can be produced I understand that in Java this disease is not known 

Steps should be taken to start oil mills in these districts so (hat the oil-cake, an important 
fertilizer, is letained in the country A factory for the manufacture of superphosphate would 
also be a means by which agnculture would be assisted It is most unlikely that private 
entei prise can find the capital requited foi these purposes I would suggest that such indus- 
tries on account of their importance should, m tho beginning, be c ubsidizea Government 
would also have to supply the capital and the factories would be ip the natuie of demonstration 
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/l’ a Vn i’ ros P ent y> though in a lessei degree, should continue Having this object in view, 
the following problems aie undei consideration — 

(J) The making of paste indigo so as to compete on equal terms ivitb the German Indigo paste 
synthetic paste, even though the price paid for the cake indigo as against paste 
is at present highei per unit of mdigotm We are assmed that the market for 
the former is a disappearing one and there will soon be no demand for it The 
reason given for this is that tbe cake indigo is used by the dyers who are 
not up-to-date and that, as they impiove thur methods, they will take to the 
paste indigo Mi W A Davis, w ho has come to this country at the instance 
of the Secretary of State, made some paste during the last manufacturing season, 
and this has been sent to England for a tn.il and report 

Piom is hat Mr Davis tells us I have every hope that the paste can be made and there 
will not be the difficulties at first contemplated 

The making of paste is, bo's! ever, being done at tbe express demand from tbe dyers at 
home, even though theie is a strong market for the cake indigo, and this change will neces- 
sitate some extia expense Up to the present tune, boss ever, we have bad no reference to us 
from the dyers with a View to placing orders should tbe making of paste be satisfactory 
accomplished We cannot consequently make it m large quantities till we know definitely 
that the dyers are ready to take it and to pay a fair market puce How would the Industnal 
Commission adnse us to proceed ? Unless paste indigo is made on a large scale during the 
next manuf ictunng season, it will cause an undesirable deity in bringing natmal indigo into 
use by the home dyers 

(2) With the object of better marketing of the indigo outturn a scheme foi co- Co operative Belling 
operative selling oi pooling is under consideration, and tbe following suggestions 
have been made — 

(«) The outturn should be pooled and its marketing placed under the control of 
a small committee 

(b) The sales to be regulated so that stocks lull be available foi tbe consumeis 

throughout the year 

(c) The committee will place itself m close touch with the consumers with the 

object of supplying them direot and getting to know exactly what their 
wants are 

(ft) As the proceedb of the pool will be distributed proportionately after sales’ 
a financing arrangement will have to he made so that funds will be 
available whilst the indigo is unsold and in the hands of tbe pool 

(e) Value of indigo being largely regulated by its mdigotm content, the propor- 
tionate amount of the pioceed 1 - for distribution will probably have to be 
worked out on this basis 

The main difficulty in the avay of forming this co-operation is, in my opinion, that Bihar 
represents only a small pait of the indigo outturn for India The estimated outturns of the 
different provinces for this veal are roughly as follow — 


Bihar and Orissa 

10,S00 cwf 

Madras 

40,000 „ 

Punjab 

7,000 „ 

United Prov mces 

16,000 „ 

Bombay and Sind 

1,200 „ 

Bengal 

200 „ 


Total 75,200 cwt 


If the provinces outside Bibar could be induced to join the co-operation, matteis would he 
much simplified We are, however, unable to negotiate w ith them foi the following reasons — 

(o) The indigo-glow era and manufacturers m the provinces other than Bihar are nearly 
all small men ' 

(b) They have no organs ition which can bring them together 

(c) Their indigo lias a lessei value, per unit of mdigotm m the market, than the Bihar 

mdigo 

(The above figures are taken from tlio Government forecast. Department of Statistics.) 
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The question reduces itself to this Is the idea of superphosphates affecting the indigo 
plant m ts resistence of wilt mors than six months old 9 — Theie is the original trial made at 
Dal sin gserai 

Did that have any effect on wilt 9 — I believe the plant was less wilted 

How long igo was that?— It is mail} 3 tars i go I forget when cxact’y it was 

Was it tried 111 one year 01 more than one }eai 9 — I cannot tell you the details I know 
that a trial ms made and there was tint lcsult 

You cannot then pio isely say how this general impression has giowm up ? There was an 
experiment made at Dalsmgserai man} yens ago with favourable results Mr Dans has 
also examined some lecords at Pnsi which mdteato favourable results 'We would like to 
know if theie is anything mote thin that Do 3011 think that whnt appears to me is rather 
a general impression has any other found ltion than these two ciroumstinecs? — Regarding the 
wilting of the plant tine were also certain theories given by Mr Howard Recommendations 
were made by him to the planters and have been tried carefully at a numbci of f udories The 
result of the e tn ds has been that the} have not borne out what he led us to cxpeit Then 
Mr Davis tame ind looked up the records at Pusa He ah-o visited a number of factories 
He saw what the lesu’t of suptrphosph ite was on othci crops He «aul that there was every 
indication that phosphate staivation and not water-logging was the oau_c of writ Then he 
got the records at Dalsmgserai too Mr Davis w ill be able to speak about this himself 

What one has to tiy to do is to analyse the circumstances si as to distinguish between 
positive evidence and negitnc evidence The fact tbit the trials of Mr Howard's recom- 
mendations wer^ unsuccessful does not necessarily prove that pho=plnte-, are going to be a 
success? —No 

It is also po c siblc th it there is some good 111 both ? — Very probable 

If tho land w reprop-rly ier itei or drained, the plant would then be healthin That seems 
to be the only conclusion ? — That is reasonable 

But aerating the land by sub=oil dmnnge 01 any othet form does not necessanl} give the 
plant powei to resist wilt 1 heie ire other 1 licumsnntes that we have to tike into account, 
namely, sufficiency of phosphite Bit with icga d to tint you wou'd like to refer us to 
Mr Davis ?— 1 think that nr Davis will he able to speak more clearly about it 

Are }ou in a position to give us the essent al details of these tots that were made of 
Jlr Howard’s le^ommendations legaiding water logging ?— There was 1 lull made at 
Mallaya ind the crop wilted badly It was the woist wilted emp th it they got 

Wlnt}Cir ?— This year A letter came only recently 

To the Association ? — 1 + came to Mi Reid The samo man wnles that in anethei place 
where the land is wet and where he threw the seed bioadcast ho got a bcuitiful crop of indigo 
with grass growing all round it 

You have two cases then — one iu which the land was water logged and tin crop results 
weie satisfactory, the other m which the Imd was proper! \ dinned ind th° ciop wilted Are 
there any other cises in which this has been the expenencc 9 — Mr Reid got similar result* 
His lands got water-logged and they grew satisfactoi} crops while he has had wilt btdly in 
high lam s which could not possibly 1m c got w itci logged 

Have }Ougota committee of your Association at a place where special attention might be 
given to the transition of scientific results into practice ? — We have got wlnt we may call an 
indigo Committee, and w e ha\ e got a Sugarcane Comm.ttee and the different departments 
Rave different committees which are expected to look after paiticulai subjects 

Do they organize any lest on a large scale ?— No The test is left foi the research people 
to do 1 

Theie inu t be 1 little gap between the research worker and the prictical man which one 
wants to budge It occurs 111 eveiy indusfij the I we know if, not only here 1 ut also at home 
It seeme to me that we can budge that gap by utilizing the f irees of both parties We might 
then get a little further ahead in the mattei of applving scientific research to practical indigo 
growing ? — Yes * 5 

Would it be possible foryoui Association to fonn any committee that will follou up these 
scientific results more closely ? — In the Sir eah re-c uch station we had a committee which met 
once a month regulaily and constantly discussed all the work that w is done and followed it up 
very caiefully But after it closed m July 10 ] 1, the work was given up and handed over to 
the Government of India Since then wo have had to depend on casual leportsand there Ins been 
no committee to follow up the work 

If you had a committee again, could yon get the snentific workers at Pu=a to attend the 
meetings and explain the progiess they wtic m iking 111 experimental woik ? — I think so Just 
before the aruval of Mr Davis we fountd curb Ives into t committee, what we may call the 
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factories, their accounts aud working being open to inspection and to be reported upon by 
the Director of Industries 

This industry is important in so far that it supplies one of the ingredients for -the manu- 
facture of explosives, it is necessary for agriculture, saltpetre being a feitihzer and it gives 
employment to a large number of the labouring classes It is, however, being carried on under 
the following disadvantages — 

1 The activities of the Salt Depaitment The Nunns are subjected to black-mail by 

(be subordinates of the Salt Depaitment They have to make a low grade saltpetre, 
otherwise they would be suspected of also making salt 

2 The Numas ha e difficulties in getting their license* 

8 The zcnnndais’ charges when giving pcimits to make saltpetre within then zamm- 
dari 

4 There is not a sufficiency of refinoues These practically dictate the price of the 

crude saPpetie to the Numas and the latter do not benefit, as much as thev 
should, from a rise m the pi ice of refined saltpetre in the open market 

5 The refining process is wasteful and, I undeistand, can be much improved upon 

Indigo factories have hitherto barely touched this industry owing, malirge 
me isure, to the chances of interference from the Salt Department If this could 
be removed they would take it up 

I w ould suggest that a tannerj and boot and shoe factory be started within this division 
on much the same lines as tho e suggested for oil mills and manufacture of superphosphate 

Oral Evidence, 24th November 1916. 

President — Do you remember anything about the w ork done by the Indigo Improve- 
ment Syndicate ? Had-you any peisonal acquaintance with it? — That is a long time ago I 
have to take mj recollection hack to 1915 

They seem to have obtained some rithcr good results with the use of phosphate, audit is 
suggested that phosphates might be of value to indigo m trying to avoid the wilt disease Is 
it correct that the planters have not been usiug phosphates to any considerable extent m the 
district’ — No l myself have been supplying fairly large quantities during the last few years 
m the form of superphosphates 

Has the nse of superphosphate been cm the increase? — There wa* a tendency to adopt it 
up to the tune of the war A'ter the bieakiug out of the war prices went up and there was 
difficulty in getting it 

Has the experience been sufficiently long aud definite to give you any reliable opinion as to 
whether the wilt disease was really avoided by the use of superphosphates? — 1 could not S3y 
anythmg definite about it At Dalsmgserai many yeirs igo when wilt disease was pre- 
valent it was reported that the addition of superphosphates to the land was of great issistance 
in making wilt less at any rate 4 

You cannot say whether these exp°riments were critically conducted, or whether the repoit 
you mention is a mere general impression of the district ' That is only so far as indigo is 
concerned Subsequently the superphosphate that I supplied was more for the purpose of 
growing cereal ciops 

If tlveie is a general impression with regard to the va'ua of phosphates, and if definite 
experiments were made on a fairly large scale with definitely reported results, these would be 
available for the whole of the Planters' Association Do you know wnether the question was 
brought befoie the Phuteis' Assocution in atiy way? — I do not think so It is a question 
that has really been brought up by Mi Davis after he examined the records of Pnsa aud after 
he visited a number of factories in the district 

Mr Davis has only been six months m the coutifciy Is this idea of the Value of supei- 
phosphates only six months old ?— Yes, with legard to indigo But the value of superphosphate 
for the land and foi the use of other crops is not new Still it is only daring the last few 
years that it has been really tried in this country What Wis tried at Dalsmgse-ai many 
) ears ago was given up 

Has there been no definite test on a»fairly large scale of superphosphate to show the effect 
it has in resisting wilt ? — No 

Tho question Ins narrowed down to whether the use of phosphate will save indigo from 
liability to wilt If the impiession that it oan do so depends on the results obtained by 
Mr Davis that impression can be only six months old ?— The impression is not based on results 
obtained by Mi. Davis, but on an enquiry made by Mi Davis into the records of Pasa 
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You ask the Commission to lake evidence m order to advise on the question of the wilt 
diseise in indigo Do you not think that there should he some qualified authority t-o judge 
on this disputed question and give you a definite opinion ? — I think so Doctors are 
diftermg 

You suggest that industries, such as oil mills and superphosphate factories, might be 
financed by Government ic the first instance and that the fictoncs would be in the nature of 
demonstration factories ? Dojou not think that any other agency is likely to supply the 
capital in such cases ?— I do not think so Not at present 

How do you propose that Government should ascertain what the market would he 
for the product 9 — 1 take it that the Government will go into the question 1 throw this 
out as a sugg stion on account of retaining the oil-cake in the country for tLe purpose of 
benefiting tne agriculture of the country 

Is there considerable difference of opinion as to whether superphosphate is required or 
desirable for indigo under certain conditions ? — With regard to agriculture generally there js 
no question whatever to my mind about supei phosphate being beneficial to crops As I said 
I have supplied it now for some years anil I have had the most successful results If 
superphosphate can be supplied at a cheap rate in this country, it would be very largely 
taken up 

Could your Association furnish any estimate as to the probable amount of superphosphate 
that would be required bv its mcmbeis? — If it was made .n the country, and it is available 
at a cheap price, I think it vv ou'd be used v ery largely I c hall have to make an enquiry 
about it, but I think that not only would it be an asset to the planters but it would be a 
very large asset to the cultivating public ind especially to the small cultivators I have sold 
it to small cultivators 1 

There is no use in making a proposal of the kind, unless we know cxactlv whether it 
would be worthwhile to put up a factory ? — I could get that information and let y on know 
But I am quite stiro that it would bo very largely taken up if it is sufficiently cheap 

You might also consider the question whether bone-meal will be sufficient for the 
purpose ? — Bone meal acts very slowly 

On what crops P — On cereal crops 

Have y ou tried it on rice ? — No 

Experience in other countries goes to show that bono-mcal is very satisfactory Its 
seems to be used in the coffee districts of Southern India Hid you try very finelv ground 
bone-meal ? — I think thero must be sufficient run to bring the bone-meal to act 

It is obviously a case for scientfio research Are there no bone mills in Bihar so for as 
you know? — No 

You say that raiyafs use some superphosphate and that you sold some Pul they come 
back for more ? — Oh, yes They took it in small quantities 

Do you propose to confine direct Government assistance to the supply of capital to 
demonstration factories ’—Not quite that Government should ldvince money to such 
important industries as the making of superphosphate and oil cakes on account of their great 
importance to agriculture I would 'not bring other industries under my recommend ition 
because other industries have a minor importance and Government peiliaps would not be 
justified But there may be cas'-s in which Government may think it proper to help any 
industry ' ... 

Have you had any experience of saltpetre manufacture ?— I have done a certain amount 
of trade m saltpetre 

We had certain evidence from one of the witnesses winch went to show that fbe Nunias 
are prevented from carrying on their local busine c s by’ being compelled by r the planters and 
zemmdais to perform labour Have you any knowledge of such prnotice? — Certainly not 
with regard to the planters It is one of the rules of our Association that any planter doing 
so would be turned out at once But I know it is a very common practice among zemindars 
to do so 

Ho they compel these men to work for nothing or on unfairly low wages 9 — lam 
referring to the practice of taking so much work every year for nothing 

That is to say, there is i custo n that zemindars w'ork these people for a certain length 
of time every year for nothing In consideration of what? — In consideration of their 
belonging to the tenantry 

Does it apply to the highei castes ? — It applies generally to the working classes, to the 
labounug classes 


See note boloir oral evidence 
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Paste Committee, and Mr Davis has been legnlatly attending v'l the meeti igs Tie liasjgiven 
us bis views and wo have given him our views mil tin tc ts mu e eo orlinatioe 1 owl than there 
was previously in connection with any other work, except poiliaps at Sirseah where’wej had a 
special committee and we worked together 

Is Mr Davis the only memhet of the Pu=a staff who has been attending? — Mr D vis attends 
regularly The other-* do not come in so regularlv Mr Hutchinson cones in som times and 
we have our yoailv meeting to which the Pu a scientists come Put that is only one*, a year 

Cannot tins fnendlv eo opei.it ion bo regularized, and would it not be aa advantage if you 
got the constant attendance of these seieutifio officers at your meetings ’ —We will he only too 
pleased if th it could be arranged It is liaidly within our poivei to do it Welweleome" their 
comm r rjgj 

Mr C 7s Low —Can you give us a li-t of the names of the membeis of a our Association 
and a copy of the bj e-laws ?— I will send them 

. We hid evidence from one of the witnesses to the effeot that in marketing indigo no at- > 

tempt has e\ei been mado to get into dire t tonch with individual dyers or dyers' associations, 
nor lias the help of Government either here or in the United Kingdom been asked to enable 
you to do so Do you heai out that statement ? — Wc have never made any attempt to get 
into actua 1 touch w it li the d\eis Pate indigo was manufactured some -\ears ago and 
attempt was made to sell direot ti the dyer-, anil the dyers took i sample 

r 

You speak of pooling Do y on lefer to pooling of manufacture or of sale ? —Pooling the 
outturn of indigo The m imif ictured indig) could he placed in tho hands of the selling 
committee so that it could be sold is it for a single interest 

Do you propose to effect that sale direct or through Calcutta ? — It is under tb e con- 
sideiation of the nssccintion 

Do yon anticipate any opposition on tho part of the Calcutta interests among you to direct 
selling lo London ? — The Calcutta firms who Imc interests in in>hgo would prefer to have 
the selling centie at Calcutta 

"What are the reasons of the people who favour dnect London connection ? — The homo 
people would like to have theiroun marketing for theni a elves, and tbeie is also the idea that 
higher prices can be got m London 

You siy that tho home proprietors can lo»k ifter sales and they claim that better prices 
are obtnmajlc m London Is it the idea that the ’ 1 utta profits are unnecessary and could 
be eliminated ’—The home proprietors think so 

You speak about the outturn of the different provinces What difference in quality is 
there? — The Madras quality is aery poor The United Provinces grow indigo which is 
a little inferior nnd thev get a correspondingly less pnoe 

And how are the United Provinces and Madras mdigoes marketed? — In the United 
Provineecthey sell a certain amount loc illy 

To the mills ? — Perhaps to the mills and also to the indigenous dyer? and they send the 
rest to Calcutti and their selling channel is much tho same as ours in Calcutta 

And about Madras ? I am not mux. nbcut it I Hunk they' sell tlnough Mcssis Parry 
&, Co in much the same w ly I do not know much about Madras 

The “ jungle ” market is supplied from Calcutta at present ? — Yes 

Is the or port direct from Calcutta or Bombay ?— I think from Calcutta It is sent 
m the first place to Calcutta 1 do not know if it goes acro=s to Bombay I think it is 
most likely shipped from Calcutta 

Do the planters grow only mdigo or do they grow country crops also ?— In the prosperous 
time we grew practicilly only ind go and perhaps a a nnll qu intity of oats or some crop of 
that sort But indigo was the principal crop Now thev grow country crops also 

You say there is a demand for fin nice not only for indigo hut for other industrial con- 
cerns Since how long have industrial concerns in Bilnr reichtd a stage for an effictive 
demand for finance on any thing like i large sc Jo ’ — So far as we are concerned, only recently 

H is any ittempt been madi to approach tho Bank of Bengal oi any other bank to open 
a branch here ? — Many years ago the Bank of Bengal was apiproached That was lieiore 
I came to the countrv Of lite Hie Alliance Bank of Simla was ipproichcd and they do not 
seem to be inchnod to do anything until after the wai 

Was there any atfempt made to approach the Bank of Bengal m recent times ’ — I do 
not think eo Mr Filgato may have dono so 

Y ui suggest that a preference for Government uniforms he given to dyes made within 
the Umpire Would thit include synthetic dves made by the BnUsh Dyes, Limited ?— They 
would come into our fold, 
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Is there any arrangement for instructing thrnr children in nnj nay? 1 mem for the 
imparting of elementary instruction to them 9 — Not so far is I know 

Is there an} arrangement for promoting thou social w elf me Is there inytlung except 

the factory labour which brings tiie labonreis and the factory into touch ? — I think there is ; 
ver} friendly relation “hip 

But is anything done in the wa} of promoting their social welfare ?— Do } on mean to 
say getting giamopboncs and entertainments of tli it kind 

Getting them to attend leitures, religious githeung-., and promoting their soenl welfare 
generally 9 — Not that I know of 

You suggest a system of co-operative selling for indigo for all India Don't yon think 
that the iiea is too largo foi an organization to sell indigo ? — If all India could bo brought 
together into one organization, wo should then have a better market for indigo 

Have the manufacturers in other parts of the country commumciftd with you and 
expressed a wish for such an organization 9 — I have suggested that t ho Directors of Agriculture 
of provinces might go into tho matter and get reposts and then let us know 

Y ou say that interest and commission charges were high in the case of money borrowed 
from the Calcutta agency houses "VVhat is the average rate? — It was high m the olden 
times It was 8 or 9 por cent with a commission of 1 to 12 per cent on the gro s proceeds for 
keeping the accounts 

Did } ou borrow this mone} from Indian bankc'rs 9 — From Europe in agency house 

You say that most of tho factories have now become scl f-eonlained bj glowing other 
crops Devon think that tho need for industrial bank is still much felt 9 — The factories have 
not beon al la to get tho finance and they liavo had to imho tlumsedves self supporting Tf 
there was a local bank tliej could have borrowed from the local bank ind made their working 
more extensive 

Have you any idea as to what oapital would be needed to start a factor} for the manu- 
facture of phosphate ?— I have not gone into the matter 1 am onl} throwing out a sugges- 
tion 

You saj that there i= not a <-ufficiont number of refineries and that these refineries prac- 
tically dictate the price of the crude saltpitre to tho Numns lias the Government or anj 
other agency over attempted to establish a co operative credit society an ong these Numas ? — 

I have no mfoimation 

Are there not co-oporativo socioties being e.tiblishel m this district 9 — Yes 

For what purposes ? — 1 or lending money 

To whom ? — To cultivatois 

Is not money lent to Nunias b} the co-operative credit society? — Why not ? If they 
belong to the co-operative credit societj they get money as well ah an} of the others 

Would it be lent to them for agncultatal purposes 9 — They could do what thev hko with 
the money so long as they give sufficient security 

Are they able to borrow money when they want? — So long as the \ have got secunly 
behind it 

If they combine they may have refineries of their own ?— Thej might 

Hon’bleSirF E Stewart, — Are the members of your Association individuals, factories o r 
firms? — The application comes from the manager of the factory, who becomes a member 

Could you tell mo a little more cleaily what jour ideas are about the selling pool? Do 
you want to approximate to the system in Calcutta in connection with tho Calcutta tei 
sales ? — I do not know what the system is 

Do you want to revert to the old system of sales ? — There used to bo indigo sales which 
were run by private firms of brokers to w’hich bnyeis were attracted from ibroad That is 
still going on. 

Instead of that do you want a central agency under the oontrel of the Bihar Planters’ 
Association? Under the control of a small committee so that we can better market ou 
indigo and also he in closer touoh with the dyers themselves and know what they want 

With reference to the pool, do jreu think it is any use pursuing tho idea unless you cm 
get the rest of the mdigo-pioducng distucts to join? — It seems to me that it is a very 
important thing to make it a success and to include at any rate the greater part of the indigo 

Supposing that you can not do tbi^, what then ?— Its success is mceitun and that is 
why^I say m my statement that we should be caieful about breaking down existing arrange- 
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Are the areas m which saltpetre is obtained in large blocks, or aie they in scattered 
patches ? — 1 should say in large blocks, but in scattered patches w itbin the blocks 

At a distance fiom each other ? — Yes, the blocks would be separated by large distances 

How inuoh have the Numas gained m price at which they sell saltpetre owing to the 
war? Aie you m a pos tion to say ? — It is rather difficult to 6ay, but it is not very much 

On what do you base that information ? — I buy saltpetre myself and I paid a higher 
price than what the local refineries are paying I think practically all the saltpetres collected 
locally by theso Numas is brought to me Theie may be cases in which some extra profit might 
have been made by them But talking of the industry as a whole I do not think they have 
got much benefit 

Who makes the profits, because the rise in prices has been very large? — The refineries 
The refineries are too far apart lor them to compete with one another 

Could you form an estimate as to how many there are in the distrnt? — There if one 
here, one at Pusa and two others Pour, I think, in all 

They are 15 or 20 miles apart ? — I think nearly that 

Son’ble Pandit M M Mai any a — How long have you been Secietary of the Plautus’ 
Association ? — Smoe January 

What is the number of factories comprised in the Association ? — About 70 

What would be the area upon which indigo is grown by the members of the Association ? 
I find that Mr Stevenson Moore gives 75,000 sq miles Is it laiger now or has it contracted r 
The report was made in 1901 ? — I would like to look into the matter 

Could you give us the figures of the labourers employed ? — It would be such a rough gue's 
that it would not be worth giving 

You say that the members of your Association are European planters interested m the 
cultivation and manufacture of sugar, the cultivation of indigo, tobacco and other crops and 
rice milling Have you any Indian as a member of the Association ? — If they have an Euro- 
pean as manager Theie are Indians but they are represented by their European managers 

The European manager represents them 5 — Yes 

The proprietor himself does not come ? — No 

Your rules do not permit it ? — The proprietors do not come I do not think there is any 
mention in the rules I would like to look up the rules I would not say anything definite 
about it 

Have you any Indian proprietor as a member of the Association? — Yes 

Who is it ? — Babu Kishen Deo Narain 

He has got a European manager ? — Yes 

Then that is a condition that the Indian proprietor who wishes to be a member must 
have an European manager ? — I should like to look up the matter 

We would like to have the articles of association of your Association and also the bye- 
laws ? — I shall send them to you 

Are these factories large, cultivating say about 5,000 acres on an average ? What would 
be the average area under their cultivation, roughly ? — There are 70 factories I should think 
aobut 1,000 acres 

What is the number of labourers employed on an average ? — It is vciy difficult to say 
At some periods they are in great demand At other periods they are not so much wanted 

I want to have a rough idea ? — I would not like to say 

Would it be less than 500 ? — What kind of labourers do you mean ? 

All those who are attached to the factory, who help in the manufacture, the ploughmen, 
the cartmen ? — It is not easy to answer I have got a factory of my own of about 500 acreas 
and I use verv little labour . 

What would be the numhei loughly ’—I cannot say 

So far as you aie aware, is there any special arrangement for housing these men about 
the factories ? — In a large numbei of cas n s the factory gi\ es them land and helps them to 
build their houses , they liye in then own home ind tbev come and work in the fields, 
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Written Evidence 
Indigo industry. 

During the past sis mintbs I have beon engiged m investigating the possibility of 
improving ^the indigJ mdustiy The mmohate pioblcm was to enable the manufac- 
turers to put indigo on the market m the form of a paste containing 20 per oent or moro of 
mdigotin, similar to the synthetic article Experiments ka\e this soison been made it the 
factory of the Hon’blo Mr D G ILid, Belsani, and a detulod leport of the whole subject 
will be presented to Gov eminent shortly 

Provided that suitable mixing michincry can bo obtained, there should be no difficulty 
duung the next mahai in manuf lOturmg indigo puto on a considerable scale m one or two 
factories The only real difficulty which ficcs practical working is to insure tint the indigo 
paste does not undergo fermentation or change after packing and during transport "to 
England It is impossible to use any of the ordinary preservatives, because they would 
interfere with the use of the indigo in the so called * fermentation wits J ’, but from the 
large scale experiments made this season, yt is probable tint the addition oE o 10 per cent 
of soda ash to the paste will proa o effective 

The greatest difficulty next season will bo to obtain a supply of suitable c isks or 
vessels in w Inch to pack the indigo paste Arrangements mast bo made os Boon as possible 
to organize stioh a supply 

I have recommended that Government should continue the work on indigo for a period 
of five yeais The analytical and research work can conveniently ho carried out in the 
chemical laboi atones of the Agricultural Research Institute, Pu=n, which is in the centre of 
the indigo district of Bihar Instead of carrying out the largo scale experimental work 
in a special experimental fictory erected for the purpose, I recommend that it be done in 
existing factories, undci a systom by whuh Government initially purchases any special new 
machinery required and gives guaiantees against loss to the planters at whose factories the 
work is oarr.ed out 

For instance, this season tho experimental work on indigo paste was earned out at 
Bchand factory, and a guarantee given that any actual loss incurred by the experimental 
paste made being sold at a lower price in London than in the cako form (the quantities of 
mdigotin present being giuged bj analysts) woald bi mide good Fir next season’s experi- 
mental work I hive recommended that two suitable types of mixing machines bo purchased 
by Government and installed in two convenient fietories Should these machines mswer 
all requirements thsv would be taken over by the factories at their original cost 

One of the special points to report upon was the possibilitv of establishing central 
factories for tho manufacture of standardized paste Owing to tho local conditions, princi- 
pally tho difficulty during the runs of tian>ipoitmg hilf-minufacturod material ton centril 
factory, stick a scheme appears unprioticublo It should, however, be quite possible for each 
factory to manufacture its own stan laidwed paste undor control from a central analytical 
station, established by Government For the present this analytical station would bo fixed at 
Pusa, making use of the special staff which has already beeu oigani zed for the work Later 
on, this staff may 7 require considerable extension 

Government, this past year, budgetted Its 35,000 foi indigo research work This amount 
will cover the cost of laboratory staff, experimental worn, and guarantee given to Belsand for 
paste experiments 

Possibility of tinproving indigo manufacture , 

Evidence is adduced iu mv preliminary report that the existing method of nunufaeturincr 
mdtgo is very inefficient and in most cases conveits loss than 50 per cent of the indican 
of the plant mto indigo In the present system of manufacture the y leld depends mainly on 
the nature of the bacteria which become established in the stooping vat As there is no 
chemical or bacterial control, the results obtamod aro very vail able and uncertain, the yield of 
indigo per 100 maunds of plant varying widely from factory to factory and also n the same 
factory at diffeient seisons I am of opinion that the aveiage yields would 'be Greatly 7 
improved and made more certain by selectmg the best typo of bacteria foi use in the steeping 
vats and inoculating with these at the commencement of the season The action of tho 
bacteria on the plant could be made more uniform and complete by packing tbo plant 
during extraction between light grids of trellis work, on which the bacteua wrnuld develop 
and which would act as centies of propagation 1 

There are also other directions m which manufactuie might be improved — these have 
been dealt with in detail m my report 
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Have you approached the Government of India in the matter? — The Government of 
India approve of the idea of co-operative sel ing We are really anxious that we should bring 
this about, and w e are trying to work it out We find many difficulties in the wtyand as 
the Industrial Commission came along 1 thougnt perhaps 1 might get some advice as to how 
we should proceed 

Have yon written round to the Diractois of Agriculture m the different provinces ? — No 

With reference to starting oil mills and factories for the manufacture of superphosphates * 
you say that it is most unlikely that private enterprise can find the capit il required for the 
purpose Has any scheme been drawn up to your knowledge and put before people ? — No 
It is a surmise of mine that capital would not be forthcoming 

No Scheme has been put forward either in these provinces or in Calcutta ? — No 

Mr A Chat.terton —Was the cultivation of sugaieaue developed by the planters here ? — 

I think they have mcieased the area under sugarcane cultivation 

Has any money been put into the development of the cultivation of sugarcane m any 
way equivalent to the amount of m ney that lias been spent on the manufacture of sugar ? — 
Have von been cu tiviting on indigenous metho Is, oi has there been an improvement m the 
methods of cultivation ? —I would not quite say that I think that factories have brought 
about i cei tain improvement m the methods of cultivation They have got men from other 
countries where the canc is grown and the_$ have introduced bettei methods of cultivation in 
the factories 

Are they extensively adopted ? — At the factories only. Drainage has been introduced 

Has the big cane proved a failure ? — There are some factories which are still growing 
the thick cane and they must find it pay 

You recommend that theie should be oil mills started m the distnets Are there no 
oil mills at the piesent time ? — Tlieie is one at Muzaffarpui 

l 

What becomes of the oilseeds ? — They aie sent to Calcutta and from theie exported to 
other countries 

There must bo a, local demind foi oil?— There is a huge de nand foi mustard oil foi 
different purposes Ido not kuow to what extent castoi oil is used I do not know about the 
marketing of oil 

Are there no couutry mills m existence round lieie 7 — Except the village peAle-aiul* 
mortar kind of mill in which they evtiact mustaid oil from the mustard seed 

Is it made on an extensive scale ? — Every village has its man (Teli) who extiacts ml fo* 
the supply of the village, 

Whit is your idea? Should these village industries he ousted by big mills? — Mj 
suggestion is that a veiy impoitant teitilizer is leaving the oountiy and it is purely on that 
ground and not with a view to displace any paiticular mdustiy 

You want more oil-ca,e ? — Yes, foi the impiovement of agriculture generally 

"Will the people be prepared to pa\ as much for the oilcake as they do in other 
countries ? — Mj point w that the sugai f ictories will buy up a very large quantity of oil-cake 
They use a great deal of it as a feitilizei, aud if they get it cheaper they would use it more 

You suggest that a turnery and boot and shoe factoiy should be staited by Go\ em- 
inent I simply throw that out as a suggestion We have the bides and they are all going 
away ' It might cieate a local industry if theiau matenal could be utilized here 


Mr IVtlson subsequently submitted the following note with reference to his oral evidence 
regarding the use of superphosphate and bone-meal m Bihar — 

When I gave my evidence I was asked to enquire and send to the Commission a statement 
showing ttie quantity of superphosphate and bone mial that would be taken by the membeis of 
my Association if it was sold locally at iates which weie the pre-war rates in England At the 
time of giving my evidence we had a note by Mi W A Davis, as well as our own experience, 
recommending the necessity of applying superphosphate Since then we have been told by 
Mr A Howard, of Pusa, that phosphates are not necessary In consequence of the^e opposite 
views I have thought .t inadvisable to get in and 'end the returns and would suggest that we 
should be told by a lespon'ible office m the Agrioultuial Dopaitment which view is coirect 
If Mi Howard's opinion is accepted then the need for phosphates would not exist The 
experience of those w'ho have tued superphosphates, however, support Mr Davis' theory 
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Oil seed, oil-crushing and bone mill industries 

The Hon’ble Mr Morsheafl, Commissioner of the Tirhut Division, in Ins recoct letter 
No 5268-J , to the Hon’ble Mr E L L Hammond, Secretary to the Government of Bihar 
and Orissa, Financial Department, lias, in paragraph 25, drawn attention to the importance of 
local oil mills and superphosphate factoucs to the agriculture of Bihar At the present timo 
large quantities of the plant food most essential to the soils of Bihar, viz , phosphoric 
acid are exported from India in the form of oil seeds which are pressed in Great Britain or 
foieign countnes In this way the soils of India are being stripped of their fertility in an 
alarming manner It appears to me that from the point of view of improving agriculture, 
whioh is the mam industry of India, steps should be taken to consider the possibility of 
introducing modem oi'-erushmg mills into this country I miut point out that I have had 
no direct experience v, ith the oil pressing industry itself and can therefore only speak as to 
the influence that such an industry would have in impiovmg fertility If oil seeds oould be 
profitably pressed m India on a large scale, the cake obtained as a bye-product would bo of 
the greatest value to agriculture either ns a feeding stuff for cattle or as a manure The oil- 
cake would return to the soil a large proportion of phosphoric acid, which at the prosent time 
is absolutely deficient in the soils of many localities and acts as the limiting factor to tiio 
crops 

I oannot too stronglv emphasize the importance of suitable phosphate manuring as a me ms 
of increasing the yield of oil seeds of all kinds The first indication of a deficiency of phos- 
phoric acid m the soil is the falling off of seed supply Thus m tho case of indigo for somo 
years before the “wilt” disease ocouried, the Yield of Java seed had steadily fallen off m 
successive years from such high values as 15 mannds per acre to 12, 10, and 0 maunds until 
finally praotically no seed at all could bo obtained and the “ wilt ” disease occurred regularly m 
the ea ly stages of growth of the ‘ khoonties ’ Tho e\perimonts|made w ith mustard at Dnlsmg- 
serai by the Indigo Improvement Syndicate, according to the report be Bernard Coventry 
(1901) showed that the response of the soil “ to the action of superphosphates is marvellous 
and goes to prove that not only does the crop itself require thpm but that the generality 
of lands m Bihar are deficient in phosphoric acid” In 1899 with mustard there was an 
increase of 800 per cent , m 1900 of 800 per cent and in 1901 ot 250 per cent caused by tho 
use of superphosphate Tho field experiments recoidod on page 23 of tho report referre 1 to, 
show that the addition of nitrate of soda had a ery little, if any, effect m increasing the crop 
beyond the level reached by the addition of superphosphate alone That heavy manuring 
with a superphosphate paid was shown by the fact that the nett profit per acre was greatest 
(Rs 110) on the plot where superphosphate was most heavily applied (5 cwt to aore),on the 
unmanured field the nett profit was only Rs 51 

The possibility of directlv dealing m India with boneB by modern methods on tho laige 
scale so as to extract useful chemical products, such as gelatin, glue, size, etc , and leav e tho 
extracted bone as a valuable phosphatic manure should he considered by the Commission 

I have pointed out in an article which will shortly be published in tho Agricultural 
Journal of India that the increasing deficiency of phosphate m many Indian soils not only 
causes a diminution in quantity of the crops but also a aery serious falling off of quality 
and nutritive value Thus many rices of Bihar grown in soils lacking sufficient phosphate 
contam about one half the quantity of phosphoric acid that they should do In some 
cases the value reached approaches what may be called the “ beri-ben ” limit, 0 28 per cent 
A fuithei falling off m quality carries with it grave risks of malnutrition and the spread of 
endemic diseases, such as ben-beri and poly neuritis winch are generally assooiated w ith phosphate 
deficiency 

There is no doubt too that tho poor quality of tho cattle m many districts of India and 
the low yield of milk are due to malnutrition owing to a deficiency of phosphate in the soil 
It is well known that the supply of phosphate in the food has an enormous effect m increas- 
ing the yield of milk and dairy produce In view of the fact that agriculture is tho premier 
industry of India and that it is undoubtedly suffering throughout wide areas from the strip- 
ping of the soils of phosphates and an insufficient supply of phosphatic manures, such as super- 
phosphate, bone-meal and oil-cake, the necessity of establishing such industries appears to me 
to be of the very greatest importance . 

Obae Evidence — 24th November 1916 

Piendent — You came out in May, and have thus had about six months only to 
tackle a difficu't problem How long have you agreed to remain ? — I made an agreement 
for a vear I thought it advisable first to look into the situation and see what prospect* 
there were, and if necessary, the agreement could be extended 

You have already recommended that Government should continue the work for a period 
of five years ? — Ye3. ‘ 

Have you anv hope that the work will be finished m 50 years ?— -I hope that it will be 
possible to make improvements m a measurable period 

Don t you think that indigo requires continual and progressive scientific and technical 
research, in order to meet the competition that will arise by development* m other part* 
of the world ? — Certainly 
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Indtgo disease and seed supply 

The faikue o£ khoonties and seed silpply of Java indtgo by disease has been the greatest 
difficulty m the way of the industry of recent years In 1911 the General Secretary of the 
Bihar Planters’’ Association wrote to the Inspector Genenl of Agriculture, that “ the disease 
this season totally destroyed the Ihoonti crop of Bihart and had there been no disease at least 
10,090 maunds more indigo, valued at say £ 100.000 stei ling, would have been made The 
condition of affairs is most serious and, what is of the greatest importance, the plant that has 
been kept for seed gives practically no return” Since 1911 up to the present time, the 
disease nearly every year has devastated the indtgo crop and the plant shows obvious degener - 
tion m all directions Owing to the present high puce of md.go the losses from disease now 
represent far kiglici values than stated above 

It was suggested in 1914 that the wilt disease is due to water-logging and lack of aera- 
tion, and certain recommendations were put forward that the diseaso oould be overcome by a 
better system of drainage, by soil aeration, by “ thihra ” and that the seed supply could be 
assured by August sowings on high well drained land In my report I point out that these 
views do not accord with faots nor with the practical experience of planters and that the 
practical recommendations put forwaid have m nearlj all cas°s led to unsuccessful results 
where they have been trie 1 In spite of the recommendations previously put forward, the seed 
difficulty is still acute and large areas have had to be planted undei the Sumatrana plant 
instead of the better yielding Java variety, simply bee mse sufficient seed was not available * 

I bring foiward detailed evidence m my report to show that the “wilt” disease of 
indigo has been due to the fact that most of the soils in Bihar are practically exhausted 
of phosphates which are a vitally essential food for such a leguminous crop as in 
digo The outbreak on different estates of “ wilt 31 in 1907 c m m fact be correlated with 
the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pu«a in 1907 and as yet un- 
published, wliich show that in this 3 ear the amount of available phosphate had fallen to a 
dangerously low level Wilt occurred first in soils containing from 0 0003 to 0 0005 per oent 
of available phosphoric acid, that is an amount l-50th to l-30th of that generally 
regarded as necessary for fertility (0 01 per cent ) When the available phosphate was above 
0 0005 per cent no wilt occurred The view that phosphate starvation has bi.on the cause of 
wilt is in accord with all the symptoms of the disease 

I con'ider that the remedy for the diseases which have so devastated the Bihar indigo 
crops lies m suitable manuring with superphosphate Not only is such manuring ibsolutely 
necessaiy for indigo but it woutd probably greatly increase the yield of cereal crops In fact 
wherever it has been tried experimentally (Doonah, Dalsmgserai, Dhohs), such manuring has 
given very large returns, the crops often being doubled The records of the Pusa experi- 
mental farm whiob have been placed at my disposal by Mr Henderson, Imperial Agriculturist, 
show that double ciops are obtained by manuring with superphosphate anl that the applica- 
tion of other artilicial manures, such as sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of potash, does not 
further morease the yield Green manuring alone frequently produces poor returns but if 
superphosphate is added the ciop is increased threefold 

Necessity 0 / obtaining cheaper supplies of superphosphate 

I am of opinion that the ciying need of agriculture m Bihar at the piesent moment is 
manuring with suoerphosphate Under existing conditions duo to the war the cost of super- 
phosphate is very high and I would venture to bung before the Commission the necessity of 
obtaining ohenper supplies of this artificial manure It would greatly benefit agriculture 
in these districts it new superphosphate factories were establish'd or airmgements made by 
which cheaper and larger supplies could be obtained from existing factories 

Scope of Government assistance in the indigo industry 

Fiom the above brief statement it will be seen that the Government can afford valu- 
able help to the indigo industry in the following duections — 

1. In carrying oat at Pass research on the ortho Is of improving indigo manufacture 
and cultivation including research on the improvement of seed , 

3. In enabling factory tiials to be carn°d out in existing faotones by guaranteeing 
individual planters agamst loss and in purchasing the requisite experimental 
machinery on a system which enables the factories to take over such plant 
should it prove successful , and 

3 In making arrangements to create a central analytical station which will control and 
standardize tho quality of future supplies of mdigo put on the market m the 
form of paste 

The above statement is necessarily of a veiy general chanctor The report on my indigo 
work when published will give details 

* (Cf Indigo forecast 1910-17, Department of Statistics, Indio, October 18th 1016) “ The Snmalrana randy 

lias been a disappointment in growth A larger area would hare been pat under the Jam Natal indigo bad there 
boon a sufficiency of seed.” 

119 
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Has that report been put before Mr Howard ?— I submitted the part dealing with bis 
work to him six weeks ago 

He has not given you an answer to these romaiks?— The only answer was that my 
view that wilt was caused by phosphate defieicnay did not tally with agricultural expenenoo 
in Bihar That is an independent proposition which I consider is not proved All the 
information I have gathered is to the contrary He has not given a definite answei to my 
remarks 

Will his lemarks be included m your leport befoie you send it to the London Committee ? 
— I take it that they may be 

Whose duty will it be to collect Mr Howard’s opinion on that matter?— I don’t know 
at all, that is beyond my province 

You say that the " outbreak oil diffident estates of 'wilt’ in 1907 can in fact bo cor- 
related with the chemical analyses of the soils of indigo factories made at Pusa in 1907, and 
as yet unpublished, which show that m this year the amount of available phosphate had 
fallen to a dangeiously low level ” D j you know why these analyses were not published ? — 
These analyses were m the same position as a great deal of the work here They are collected 
in the archives of scientific institutions and lemam unpublished 

Who made the analyses ? — Di Leather, or someone nndei his direction I got hold of 
them through the kindness of the officiating Agricultural Chemist 

Do these analyses 6how, besides amount of available phosphates, the caibonate of lime m 
the soil ? — In some cases 

Is it a fact that when carbonate of limo increases without phosphates increasing m total 
quantity, that (he amount of available phosphates decreases ? — Certaih'y , the available 
phesphate is measured by the action of one per cent citric acid on the phosphatic soil When 
there is a large proportion of calcium carbonate in the soil, the acidity is partially 
neutiahzed and you gat a smaller amount of the total phosphates going rnto solution, 
but the “ available ” phosphate is still determined by that method and the result is au useful 
diagnosis of the phosphates that the plant can actu illy utilize, because the available phos- 
phate m the soil that can be Used by the plant is determined by the aciditv of the soil, 
the acidity being due marnly to eaibonic acid When you have too high a proportion of 
calcium carbonate, the natuial acidity is diminished so that the fertility is still measured _by 
the values obtained for tho available phosphate 

But these soils are highly charged with carbonate of lime ? — Yes 

And m that case you must have a large quantity of available phosphate to counteract 
the carbonate supply ?- -Certainly As my own experiments have shown, superphosphate does 
not attack caloium carbonate If you add superphosphate to the soil, it is completely 
" available,” so that the wliolo of the phosphate can be utilized for tho plart Superphosphate 
has been applied in Bihar in only a relatively few instances , for instance, at Dalsing- 
serai, Dhoh and Dooriab, but fn every case it has given ample returns and m fact the 
greatest profit lias been made on the most heavily manured plots 

But the experiments made at 'Dalsmgserai were made on mustard? — They were made 
on all crops The mustaid results were however tho most striking 

Are you confident that experiments made in mustard and other orops applj also to 
mdigo? — I think there is no doubt that indigo would be greatly benefited by the use of 
superphosphate 

Yon have no definite pioof that the application of supei phosphate would enable the 
indigo plant to withstand wilt -Expeuments have been made m the past With supoiphos- 
pbate only m one case, but this year experiments Lave again been made at Dalsmgsarai, 
and there is au enormous diffeience between plants treated with phosphates and those 
which have not been tieated This difference is both in quality and giowtb. 

What do you conclude from that one expemnent at Dalsingserai ? — They made 
expeuments three ytais ago and were treating the mdigo ciop with different manuies to 
enable seed to be obtained, and the only successful plot was the superphosphate treated 
one They ltpeated the 6ame experiment this year and the lesults look very promismg 
already 

The plants have not leached the feeding stage yet? — No, oulv the flowenng stage, 
but the flowers look very healthy and very little wilt has occuired All the other plots died 
out, but there has been very little wilt on the superphosphate tieated one 

You think there should be further expeuments made before one is justified . id assuming 
that phosphates will enable mdigo to withstand wilt?— -Expeuments are being made this 
yeai on seveial estates Where they can get hold of supei phosphate they aie using it 
on my recommendation* ° 
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And for the rest of India, -we shall also want this problem considered ? Yes 

1 ou recommend that there should bo a special experimental factory erected for the nurnose 
of carrying out large scale tests ?— No, I don't recommend that Purpose 

po«mWe Stead ° f tbat y ° U W0UW recommend lt bei11 S done m existing factories ?— Yes, so far as 

,„I n d ’ frer0nt foctori f f m some specially selected factory ’-I have been working so far 
mainly in one select d f icfcory, although a nmnbei of tnals were made at other factories to get 
ideas of local variations but next year it will be best to get preliminary large scale trials made 
m not more than two factories, where considerable attention might be concentrated It would 
then be a simple matter to extend the results to other factories 


That refers to this area, Northern Bihar 0 — Yes 

You would not propose to do it in other areas ?— Conditions are so different m other 
districts, moro pirticularly Madras and the United Provinces 

Referring to the assertion that the ff wilt ” disease is due to water logging and lack of 
aeration, you say that this view does not "accord with the fact=, nor with the practical 
experience of pi inters, and that the practical recommendations put forward have m nearly all 
cases led to unsuccessful lesults where they have been tried In spite of the recommendations 
prei touslt/ put forward, the seed difficulty is still acute ” What recommendations were 
prev ioa«Iy put forward ?— That the land should be thoroughly drained, and that aeration 
should be effected by more extensive cultivation , that Iktlras (broken potsherds) should 
he applied during cultivation , and finally that the plant should be sown for seed m August 
during the rams Those recommendations have been repeatedly tried during the past two 
years, and with the exception of a few isolated cases, have not shown any improvement 

Have you a list of the experiments that have been made to test this theoiy ? — I have not 
got the full list but can cite a number of instances 


Will you give us some instances, which are fairly representative, and to some extent 
oruual? — You can lake the Belsand test by Mr Reid, the Dalsmgserai by Mr Coventry, 
the Doorinli by Mr McKenize, and the Batah by Mr Macdonald Those aTC the most 
striking instances where the tests have been made very thoroughly and given negative 
results In all those casC3 worse results wore obtained than m previous years 


You have looked into the reports of these tests yourself, examined them ontioally and 
satisfied yourself that they are a fair test of the proposed methods ? — Yes, I have seen the 
land and also studied the methods applied There are two more instances, Muktapore and 
Jitwarpore near Pusa. In all those cases, the methods recommended were adopted and gave 
negative results 

Do you think that better aeration of the land would give the mdigo a better chance of 
Withstanding wilt? —Strange to say, practical experience does not point in that direct ion, in 
fact at Bolsand the very best results were obtained where the plant was heavily water-logged, 
and lay under water for some time The worst results were obtained in well-drained land. 
My exper'cnce tallies exactly with the early experience recorded by Mr Parnell Mr Parnell 
in his Sirsiah report of 1913 says, "I have spent considerable time in visiting factories in 
different districts iu the hope of finding some constant condition affecting diseased plant 
that miMit throw light on tho cause of the disease I have not seen the slightest indication 
that wafer-logging is a prime factor The plant on high lands is just as badly diseased as 
that in the low lands The low land plant on the whole has been more healthy, etc ’ 
(roads from report ) la my report to Government I gave several pages of evidence of the 
same kind, and I cite particularly some statement- of Mr Howard’s own experiments He 
says in bulletin 51, ff In a field, wheie the plants vveie well spaepd and the drainage and 
cultivation was as near peifection as could be obtained under experiment station conditions, 
leaf fall and wilt began towards the end of the units ” Also, “ In plots surrounded by 
trenches where no serious water-logging was posub c, everything went well till after tho 
first cut after which the plant became unhealthy and gave a very poor second crop that 
is a very usual condition throughout all the estates in Bihar I cite also in this report the 
evidence that was accumulated in reply to a ciroular letter issued in 1907, the year when wait 
first broke out, and I have analysed the replies to the Bih u Planters’ Association, showing 
that in practice in no single case of badly drained soil did wilt occur Iu most of the cases 
it was m high and light soil whioh-vvas particularly, well drained There is absolute evidence, 
to my mind, that there is no connection between water-logging and wilt disease 


Whatever the theoretical expectations may be, you think that the practical tests are 
sufficiently conclusive to show that water-logging haB nothing whatever to do with the case?— 
Absolutely 


To whom was v our report made?— It goes to the Indigo Committee of the India Office 
London It is directed m the first instance to the Agricultural Adviser to be transmitted 
o the Indigo Committee 
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What is the possible percentage ui the case of synthetic indigo ?- Probably 30 to 35 per 
cent but not much beyond that, otherwise it gets too thick to mis It is a question of 
mechanical mixing I made a number cf trials m tb it direction to determine the highest 
concentiated natural paste" that could bo made, and I found that wifli the present degree of 
purity, one could not expect to get more than a 20 to 25 per cent pasto The sj nthetic is put 
on the market m the form of 20 per cent, paste 

President — Is it your considered opinion that tho indigo industry here has a real 
prospect of facing competition with synthetic indigo, whon prices are restored to their pre- 
war conditions ?— I thmk conditions are highly favour ible It should bo possible to improve 
the methods of manufacture so that consi lorably higher yields of indigo aro obto-ned That 
is a bacteriological question on one side It should he possiblo to introduce chemical improve- 
ments also, but at the present moment then is little doubt that, by the use of seated types of 
bacteria, tho output ’ of indigo would bo nearly doubled 1 ba\o seen several instances which 
show that very definitely When you get the conditions in tho steeping vnt, the yield ib 
^ double tho avenge of that oxistingin Pi liar 

Double on the total or double only at tho beginning of the season ’ — 1 h ivo had cases m 
wliioh one factory and its out-works working tho same plant have got results differing through- 
out the season to tho extent of 100 per cent In ono oaso you maj get a j icld of eight seers 
of indigo pcrllOO maunds of Sumatnna plant, and in tho out-works, working the same plant, 
jou get a yield of 14-lb score Tho lower yield is somewhat helow the avenge tlir ughout 
Rilmr When high yields are once obtained at the commencement of the season they arc main- 
tained for a long period The high results have been exceptional, because probablv tlicj havo 
bad in tho vata an exceptional type of bacteria 

Even there, thero was no discriminating cultivation of bicteria ? — It was purcl) acci- 
dental, that is the great difficulty nt the present time when manufacturing The bacteria 
probably vary widely from factory to factory, and nci onlmg to tho lia'uro of the bacteria 
established early in tho season, tho results throughout the season are determined I lnve somo 
instances whore with quifo health) and good plint plintar- Invo obtained only two seers of 
indigo per 100 maunds, which is a quarier of the iverage jicld 

Most of the results of planting in this district seem to be tho result of accident Ilavo 
you followed the researches by Messrs Haw son, Bcrglheil mil Bloxam, and are you quite 
satisfied that they paid no attention to the bnctcriologic.il side? — Yes, I am pretty certain 

And you think that that was the fundamental omission that they made ? — Yes 


WrnrBg No 07 

Mr A Howard Mit A. Howard, Imperial Economic Botanist, Pusa 

Witim-v Evxdince 
I — Introduction 

My personal knowledge of the industries of this country i- confined to one only — 
Agriculture, which is and must remain for mnnv years to conic India's greatest industry. 
For the last eleven and a half jears I have been engaged m investigations relating to the crops 
of India at Pusa in Bihar and also at Quetta in Baluchistan In addition to a long scientific 
training, I havo devoted a considerable amount of attention to practical igricullure 

II — Technical aid to industries 

1 gcn“™\ Cal a ’ d 10 In four cases . the inv estigatious earned out at Pusa and at Quetta hav e m itoriallv benefited 
industry. In every instance, it ib certain that without Government assistance these results 
could not have been obtained either by the trade or by the people of India 

Wheal — Up to the year 1905, the varieties of wheat grown for expoit wero types with 
soft gram which yielded woak flour and which did not null well It was soon found that the 
more valuable strong, free-milling wheats could be grown in all puts of India under all 
conditions of cultivation, that rust-resistanco and high jiclding-povvei could be combined 
with good grain qualities and that the types most m favoui with the European millers wero 
those most liked by ( the people Suitable varieties were selected for the various wheat tracts, 
Eohemcs of seed distribution were organized with the assistance of Officers of the Provincial 
Agricultural Departments and shipments havo been plnced on the English market with 
th« object of bringing the new who its to the notice of tho trado Efforts are now being 
made systematical!} to replace the whole of the wheats of the alluvial tracts of the United 
Provinces by Prna 12 From numerous oiop returns on cultivators’ fields, it is estimated 
that the replacement of the local kinds by Pu c a 12 will result m m immediate annual 
increment of £7,000,000 in tlio United Provinces alone The potential v nluc of one aspect 

of the wheat investigations nt Pusa can theiefore bo estimated at at least £10,000,000 a year 

Pusa wheats aie replacing the local kinds m every wheat-growing province m India including 
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la it correct to say that wilt disease is unknown in Java ? — I believe so 

What, is the source of your information ? — I have seen a letter from the Director 
of the Botanical Institute m Java Ho states that wait has never been know n in Java 

Are any of the facts connected with the condition of tho soil in Jivi of n nature to 
enab'e you to iccount for this diffeience ?— Probably the Java soil is sufficiently ltnpiigna- 
ted with phosphates I have no actual analysis of the Boils * ' 

Mr G A Low —lias wilt been known in the United Provinces and Madras’ — Not so 
fat as I can ascertain I have not gone into the question \ery thoroughly, because 1 have not 
come into contact with any grow ers though I has c had some letters from planters 

You ire not proposing to take up rose irch in Madras and tho "United Provinces ? — Not at 
present * 

Turning to tho question of making this paste, Low far w ill the paste? of different con- 
cerns differ in value from the ch er’s point of view? — Th°re will be a certain amount of 
difference between the pastes, but the mam featmemtbe dyeing value of tbe indigo is tbc 
percentage of indigotin As in the dry material there may bo a difference, say, between 50 and 
bO per cent of indigotin, you get in different pastes a certain variation due to tbe presence 
of different kinds of impuiities The proportion of impurities would be Bligbtly variable 

"Would that make any difference from dyer's point of view? — Not mneb difference, 
because it will bo sold on the percentage of mdigotm 

You speak of the outbreak, on different estates, of wilt in 1907, as a fact which can h° 
correlated with tho chemical analyses of toe soils of mdigo factories made at Pusa in 1907, 
and as yet unpublished, which 6how that m this year the amount of available phosphate had 
fallen to a dangerously low level Wilt occurred in certain soils very mnohmore than in Other- , 
did the pliosphatic content of the soil differ from year to year ? — The available phosphate 
differs considerably The amount present is determined by the bacteriological activity in the 
soil The amount of phosphoric acid the essential point with reference to these Bihar 60 ils, is 
not only extiemeli low, but the total “ phosphate'’', With few exceptions is below 0 1 percent 
It is having it6 effeot not only on mdigo hot on other crops Hice grow n in Bihar frequently 
contains less than half the amount of phosphoric icid that normal rice contains 

It is a very important matter trorn the point of view of nutrition The cattle of 
Bihar aie goneially undersued and bad milk-producers AtTwmminy years ago they bad 
a Government horse-breeding establishment which failed because they could not brev.d horses 
with properly formed bones There was also muoh nerv ons disease That is the natural 
sequence of the deficiency of phosphates in the soil 

You speak of the necessity of obtaining cheaper supplies of pliosj hates You cannot 
form any estimate of the amount that would bo taken up, or the cost under normal conditions 
of local mauhEaoture ? — I don’t know the oast of raw materials out here It is a question 
of the supply of iaw material, e g , rock phosphates 

Do yon think a substauti il reduction could be made by using local bones ? — I should 
think so 

Mr A Ghalterton — Would bone-meal be of any \ue as a substitute for super phos- 
/ phates ? — Not in most t ises bones per se w’tbout treatment with sulphuric aud Dissolved 
bones or burnt bones contain insoluble calcium phosphate They could probably be ipplied 

successfully m tbe case of ucc crops Superphosphate in the case of rice crops would 
probably not bo economical You would have a highly soluble form w hich would be lost in the 
water wbxoh is in excess in nee cultivation In the case of rice, crushed b ones would be 
very serviceable as a manure, but foi ordinary dry lands, superphosphate^ would be the 
best form 

Theie is a cerfain amouut of experience to show that although superpho-ph ites are 
more soluble, yet finely ciusbed bones do produce the same effect md remain in the sod for 
a long time ?— In cei tarn soils where you have a lirge amount of organic mat' er rapidly 
decomposing, the finely ground bones eau be convcitcd into the soluble form But those 
cases in which giound bones give the same results is superphosphates aie rare 

Is it woith while having any experiments made in this direction here with ground 
bones ? — I should think it w ould pay 

President — Have they not done anything at Pu=a? — They have, is a rule, only applied 
phosphate m the form of superphosphates , not, I behevo, in the form of ground bonc= 

Mr A Chattel I on —Why do you make up a 20 per cent paste , why not 40 per tent 
or more concentrated than JO per cent ?— The difihulty with natural mdigo is that it is 
impossible to make paste much stronger than 20 per cent on account of the l rgc proportion 
of impurities in it Twenty pel cent is the limit which is determined by the readiness of 
mixing If you pie=s the mdigo piste in the pre^s to a grerier extent, it would be so thick 
that it could not be easily mixed 
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It is proposed to deal with tlieso t\\ o matters m order 

1 Wood of an In all matters connected with such subjects as the commercial aspect of ci op improvement, 
fctolStTOt ,n a wel’ thoughi-ont Imperial policy is lequircd Tim province is m no rense a commercial agri- 

cultuial or industrial unit Tlio dominating trade factors in the case of exported agricultural 
products like wheat aro the largo ports— Ranchi, Calcutta and Bombay The wheat areas 
a Inch supply these ports do not depend on Provincial boundaries at all, but on the railwaj 
systems To obtain tlio best price for any impioved product like who it or cotton, two 
things are necessary — tlio produce must bo true to gride and there must he an adequate 
supply If these conditions are not fulfilled difficulties w ill arise To quote a single example — 
wheat exported from India should be white in colour anil it should either be free-milling 
or soft A mixture of both types would not fetch a higher price than soft wheat and it may 
even fetch less If in improving the who it crop, two provinces shipping to the same port 
were to distribute w heats w Inch do not grade together, serious harm to India would result 
The province distributing low qunhty wheat would prevent the one distributing high qnalitj 
gram fetching its proper price Such action would rob the cultivator and nl»o harm the trade 
mtere=ts Similar considerations apply to all exported products in which quality is concerned 
All schemes for crop impro\ ement and seed distribution lmc therefore a aery definite ind 
a very important Imperial aspect Small areas of unproved crops dotted here and there are of 
littlo value to tlio country The trade requires large supplies of material of (ho same general 
type The only wav to meet tlieso requirements when impiovmg the crops of India is to have 
a clearly expressed Imperial policy All research work should therefore be chrectH under the 
Government of India The work among the cultiantors should bounder the Local Govern- 
ments 

2 Conflict of The rival olaims of research and teaching on the time of the individual and on the aims 
in opphed work CRro11 of an institution constitute, in my opinion, a v era serious danger Whatever maj he said for 

education, the faot remains that any attempt to combine teaching nnd research in ipplicd 
science m India is certain to fail and to fail miscribly Applied research is a aery different 
thing from research in pure science a\ Inch can be done m n laboratory and often put aside for 

a time In spheres of vvoih like the improvement of crops, any successful investigition 

involves both science and practice nnd besides is most time consuming and laborious Any- 
thing less than the whole undivided attention of the mvcstig-dor is useless 'io expect- 
any one to give half his time to rcscaroh and half to teaching and to accomplish anything 
useful in both theso lines of work is to ask foi the impossible Nevertheless, many people 

holding responsible positions in nil paits of the British Lm pi re, have been in the past cxceed- 

mgly prone to fall into this nusf !ke Iteirent events, however, have done muih to show aery 
clearly how greatly the Empire has lost both in wealth and in prestige by the neglect of 
research In aicw of the reconstruction which mnst inevitably' follow the war, it is the duty 
of every investigator to press tho tlnims of rcscaroh work ns u profession by itself and to 
insist on tho fururc complete separation, in applied science, of teaching from re.e irch 

T — Recruitment of tut estimators. 

At present, the recruitment of research workers for India is somewhat defective Men are 
either brought out to some sorvico or are noruited for special posts In all caecs, the appoint- 
ment is for life and the pension offered is one of the inducements This system has 
two disadvantages In tho first place, unsuitable men are often confirmed, with the result 
that development in that particular branoh is postponed for a generation In tho 
second pi ice, India offers no opening for slioit-tenn men who would be willing to 
work for fivo or ten years before settling down in England In reseoicb work, the 
man counts for much more than tho organization to wlnoh ho belongs Only' a few men 
are needed, but tliev must ho the very best Tho oountry can afford to pav well for good 
men and there should be a system by which the field of selection can be widened One 
method is to appoint men for short periods, say 5 years on high pay, and to offer still 
higher pay for the second 5 yens, and so on In tins way, Government could pay men what 
they are worth and so would attract talent to tho country Many men who would hesitate 
to leave England for good might readily give their services to India for 5 or 10 yeirs 

VI-~Somc minor matters. 

In conoluding this memorandum, I should liko to reiord my opinion on three minor 
matters which -come within tho scope of tho Iudustn.il Commission and aro referred to m the 
paper of questions 

Congress 00 S ° 1COO ° P 1S to ° earl y to P 0Int to an 3 very definite results obtained bv this Congress as it lias 
only been in existence for three year* and like all other movements has had to fed its way and 
to acquire experience The third meeting he’d at Lucknow last Februaiy was very successful 
and the general fco'ing expressed was that the future success of this movement is assured 
The advantages of such a meeting m India, whoic woihcrs often labour m isolation, are — * 

(1) tne breaking down of departmentalism by tho meeting of scientific men from all services , 

(2) freo discussion of the papeis read , (8) the interest aroused m the public l.v the Iodines 
and notices m the newspapers. 
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the Nortli-West Frontier Province), a result which proves that it> such work there is no need 
for numerous experiment stations all over India doing similar work All that is necessary 
are a few good stations adequately staffed and equipped , ' ^ 

Tobacco — When the Peninsular Tobacoo Company started its operations m Bihar, it 
was found that the local produot was not suitable and that a new type of tobacco was requned 
which, when cured in the ordinary way, possessed an improved texture and colour After a 
considerable amount of work, a suitable type was isolated at Pma, the seed of whioh is now 
being distributed on a large scale by the Peninsular Tobacco Company This Company 
spent a large amount of time and money in an attempt to solve this question but without 
result, 

Fruit — Baluchistan is the California of India It is possible to grow grapes and other 
fruits m the Quetta Yalloj which compare favourably with the produce of any part of the 
world Adequate railway iaothties existed, but the methods of packing were deplorable The 
Local Government realized this fact and some years ago pressed for a Fruit Experiment 
Station under expert supei vision This was granted by the Government of India immediately 
suitable arrangements could be made Improved methods of packing frmt were soon devised 
and brought to the notice of the trade A supply of improved boxes and crates as well as 
packing material were purchased by Government and sold to the dealers The sales rapidly 
increased and in 191G over Its 5,(KJ0 worth of boxes were sold and at lea<-t fifty per cent more 
could 1 ave been disposed of hail the stock been larger This result is the product of several 
icars of work and of experiment No f nut trader coaid possibly have spared the time and 
money necessarv for such an lmcstigition Now that grapes can be packed and sent without 
damages to distant markets, like Madras, Bombay and Calcutta, the number of vineyards m 
Baluchistan is bound to increase and more money will flow into the country 

Drainage — The producing power of tho land in Bihar can bo matenally increased by th 
Pusi method of surface drainage This is being taken up on the estates with very satisfactory 
results Tho system w is discovered in connection w ith work on the inheritance of quantitative 
characters in tobacco in which it was “sscntial to remove all disturbing faotors, such as soil- 
erosion and local water-logging during the monsoon Here an investigation in pure science 
led instantly to what lias turned out to bo a new system of agriculture 

I consider tho continued existence of institutions of the olioracter of the Imperial Institute 2 Bosenroii abroad 
in London is harmful to the development of India I ha\e now been engaged in research 
w 01 k 111 agriculture foi seventeen years — three in the West Indies, three in England and eleven 
m India, and in no single instance haveil derived any assistance from the published work of the 
Impuinl Institute As far as 1 can ascertain, this organization attempts to act as a middleman 
or broker between the mi estigator in the Colonies and India and firms and trade experts m 
England In my investigations on wheat, tobacco, fibre plants and fruit, I have found I it 
necessary to work with trade experts like Mr Humphries and with shipping farms like Messrs 
ltalli Brothers This direct association with the trado has been of the very greatest use to me 
and I ha\e derived considerable advantage from it, which could not, I feel sure, have been 
obtained had I made use of the Imperial Institute as an intermediary All research work 
should bo done in India itself wliero the looal conditions can be studied on the spot Any 
w ork done in London on Indian produots is, I consider, a great mistake The only way in 
which England can help India in these respeots is in the training of investigators Any 
interference with Indian work by Advisory Boards or Committees in London is, I feel sure, 
bound to ini In research work generally, nnd particularly 111 research work of an applied 
character, Government Fshould follow the maxim that tho man it everything Once tho 
right men are found and provided with the necessary means everything else will follow 
Un the other hand, no amount of organization and supervision by Committees wall ever 
produce useful work out of mcdioorities however numerous theso lattor may be 

111 — Assistance t n tnarletmg products 

In marketing improved agricultural products like wheat and cotton, the trade can readily be 
made use of and thero appears to be no need for the creation of any new machinery Messrs 
Ralli Brothers are giving their organization free of charge in placing Pusi 4 and Pusa 12 on 
the Lnglish market This arrangement is working very satisfactorily and has the additional 
advantage of bringing the new wheats to tho direct notice of one of the most important 
baying agencies w ho will hereafter handle tho trade 

If — Organization 0 / technical and scientific departments of Government 

The impetus given to research and development in India by the Government of 
Lord Curzon has undoubtedly home fruit and has proved of the greatest value to the country 
At the same time, signs are not wanting that the movement now needs direction and that tho 
various departments dealing with reB’areh ind the opening up of the country should be brought 
togctliei and that India should be regaided as a whole Thero is a danger of loss of energv 
nnd efficiency mainly from the following causes — 

(a) The clash of Impel ml and piovmoml interests 

( 1 b ) The conflict of research and teaching in applied work 
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I would be wanting in my duty if I were not to state that there ib a universal feeling m the 
province that the Bihar School of Engineering should be raised to the status of a Central Inst ltuto 
with sections for (n) civil engineering, (4) mechanical engineering, (c) educational engineering 
and ( d ) industrial chemistrv There is also a universal desire that there should be an artisan 
school in connection with the Bihar School of Engineering and in all important towns The 
Greer Industrial School at Muzaffarpur should be raised to the status of a well-equipped 
industrial and technical school There should also be a school for .imparting training in 
tanning, as large quantities of raw hides are available here which are imported to other 
places for want of necessary shill and enterprise Such schools might with advantage be 
opened at other suitable centres from which there is a laTge expert of raw hides 

I also beg to suggest that fullest advantage should bo taken of the Tata workshop, the 
' railway workshops and the canal workshops for training as apprentices and for employment 

A list should be made of all engineering, mechanical and electrical firms on the Biha 1- 
and Orissa Government contract list -and an undertaking should exist with those firms for 
taking apprentices from Bihar and Orissa. 

The future of brass and bell-metal ware is senpusly jeopardised bj the introduction of 
enamelled ware Siwan, in tho Saran district, ib famous for its metal works It is high 
time that we should locally introduce the teaching of enamelling so that the Thatlera s 
(as artisans following this craft are called) may fall back upon the enamelling industry It is 
industrial chemistry and it might be very tv ell included to be taught as one of the subjects 
in the Bihar bchool of Engineering. 

The tusser industry in Bhagalpur is a promising industry and if arrangements are made 
for its improvement and expansion there aro great possibilities for it 

Lastly, I beg to submit that the Bihar Government should encourage all local mdustnesi 
w hich either m their present state will supply Government needs or when improv ed ,J are 
expected to do so and the Government should make a list of all such industries and always 
give preference to them in the supply of Government needs and requirements 

Financial a id to I have found that great difficulties are experienced bj the starters of industries in raising 
indn«triai oipital Even the small Button Factory of Mcbsi which is a promising industry is not 

en rpriBEBi making sufficient progiess owing to difficulties in the raising of capital There is a 

general air of mistru c t and people are most unwilling to advance money to industrial 
enterprises Mr Bose’s Cutlery Factory at Muzaffarpur, and Mr Basanti Charan Sinha’s 
Mango Preserving Company have all, more or less, experienced such difficulties The 
capitalists aro shy of advancing any monoy to thorn and the public are equally reluctant 
to buy shares in such concerns and companies This difhculty can be removed only 
when these industries are financed by industrial banks supported by Government There 
ought to be a great industrial bank in each provmoe with its branches in every district 
Their operations should be superv ised by experts appointed by tho Government It should 
be the business of tho banks to advance loans on the security of industrial plants and 
on stocks and shares The number and scope of the co-operative credit banks should bo 
increased As one of the Directors of the Central Co-operative Credit Bank at Muzaffarpur, 
I have found that the scope of these banks is limited and should be widened The Govern- 
ment should introduce a system of audit of accounts of industrial banks In my opmion 
Government should help new business enteiprises of approved character by guaranteeing divi- 
dends for a limited period Money grants-m-aid and the supply of machinery and plant 
on the hire-purchase system may be made to encourage cottage industry The Government 
might also provide part of the share capital of business enterprises 

The Government might also lend services of experts to pnvato companies The 
Government expert should help the industrial bank in finding out whether any particular 
industrial enterprise was a sound one The Government might also aid existing industries 
as well as new industries by granting loans at a nominal rate of interest and even 
without interest reparable on easy terms 

Ihoneennir of I am strongly of opinion that pioneer factories should be established bv Government 

industries They should be introduced after careful expert examination and where private capitalist 8 

will not undertake the work, they should be made over to companies or private person 8 
as soon as they have fulfilled the 'objects for which they were started They should b e 
run on sound commercial principles Where possible the factory should be placed unde r 
a Board of Directors comprised of persons engaged m commerce and industry Inquiry 
should be made as to the industries to be taken up In my opinion it wonld be well 
to introduce the manufacture of glass and paper in this province 

Traimnir of labour In my opinion all industrial schools shoul 1 be under the Department of Industries Th e 
ana aopemBion p resen t arrangement by which the Pnncipal of the Bihar School of Engineering in this 
province is ex-officio Inspector of Technical and Industrial Schools is very defective He has 
not got sufficient leisure to look after them I am strongly of opinion that all technical and 
industrial schools should be removed from tjie control of the Director of Public InstruotiOR, 
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Onoof tlio great disadvantages under winch scientific work m India labours is the 2 8ta W oHow 1(; n 
narrowness of its outlook Men are taken from English Universities and transplanted as it mctlloda 
were m India Things arc (hcreforo apt to run in grooves and there is apt to be a want of 
freshness in the point of view This can he got over by encouraging the invest'gators to 
spend a portion of their leave m foreign countries for the purpose of seeing how things are 
done elsewhere aftei which they arc likely to get new points of view To bring this about 
the leave rules and the study rules need to he made more elastic On one occasion, it was 
necessary foi me to ask for three weeks’ deputation m England so as to lengthen the privilege 
lea\e aue sufficiently to carry out some im estigations The necessity fof tins request aro°se 
from the fact that 1 had lost part of mylcaie on account of a senons illness This small 
concession winch has led to most important developments in my nork on wheat was only gtven 
after four official interviews, two m India and two m England The expenses to which I 
was entitled in England only paid a small fraction of the cost of the work 


India now possesses some very useful reference libraries hut the contents of each are not 3 Beferenco hb- 
suflioiently well known outside the department concerned The most important portion of ratl(!B 
these libraries is the hound sets of periodicals de lling with the venous branches of pure and 
applied science I suggest that the Hoard of Scientific, Adi ice should take up 'the preparation 
anil annual rei ision of a catalogue of the periodical literature of flic vanous libraries in India 
A worker could then in a few minuter ascertain whether any original paper exists in India oi 
not In some c ises, lie could consult the paper w hile on tour, in othor= he could obtain a 
typed copy for a small fee from the library m question The issue and revision of such 
oflicinl catalogues would not he a difficult matter It would be of great use to many 
workers 


In some cases, the library' of a Government institution is split up into sections and any 
worker or visitor cannot consult the whole of the literature on any branch in the general 
library' This is a great drawback A lulo should he made by Government abolishing 
sectional binaries and concentrating all the hooks and periodicals m the general libiary of 
its various research institutes Any hooks in daily nse m the v anouB laboratories should be 
duplicated in the general library 
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The principal industries of North Bd are mainly agricultural. Indigo, sugar, tobacco Hon'lleHat Daha- 
and saltpetre are the four great industries of North Bihar I will not dwell on indigo dm Hwarla Hath 
industry as the Indigo Planters’ Association and its members arc the best persons to give 
evidence about it Similarly the sugar industry will bo best dealt with by gentlemen who 
have got sugar factories 

A sugarcane selecting station Ins been made at Sipay a Similar stations might bo mad e introductory 
in other part® of the province My suggestion is that Government should start suga 1 
factories in connection with the sugarcane selecting stations both for the purpose of education 
and employment 

Tho tobacco industry will he best represented by the directors of the great tobacco 
faetorv atMonghyr But with regard to this industry I beg to suggest that Government 
Bboulcf take steps to teacli the proper curing of tobacco and its rolling into cigars and cigarettes 
at selected tobacco growing centres At present most of us who are engaged m the cultivation 
of tobacco only dry the leaves, pack them up and sell them to the middle men Government 
can very well take' up the question of teaching the cultivators tho art of curing tobacco and its 
rolling into cigars and cigarettes This wall greatly moreaso the profit of the cultivatois who 
can take them to the nearest faotory nnu convert them into more profitable products. 

Tobacco curing- and cigflTettc making should be introduced as a cottage industry There is a 
wide field for it m this province 

The saltpetre industry is another great industry of North Bihar It was once earned o n 
an extensive scale and waa a very flourishing one The raw material is obtained from earth 
w Inch is collected from old as also from existing village sites Such earth is scraped together 
in smalt quantities by Ntmins who are very poor Tho Numas extrict a crude saltpetre from 
such v ill ige earth , this is purchased by the refiners who prepare from it the much purer grade 
for export These refining factories still follow the old methods and have not taken to 
the new method and apparatus for refining the crude saltpetie which has been recently devised 
in the chemical section of the Agricultural Research Institute at Pusa, and which is described 
m bulletin No *24 published in 1911 I moved a resolution at the Technical and Industrial 
Education Committee held at Ranchi to the effect that an enquiry should be made as to the 
possibility of improving the prospects of tho saltpetre industfy m Bihar The president of 
the committee (Hon’blc Mr LcMcsunei, c s.i ) stated that the question would be examined 
but no enquiry lias been held up-to-dato 
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industry The Government will start one and there apprentices will bo attached to emblo us 
to learn business 

President — That will bo i demonstration factory, because if it is started under 
commercial conditions it will be bankrupt in a short while 

Mr A Chattcrton — You are of opinion tint there should be a Directoi of Industries to deal 
with certain matters including the introduction of new or unproved mothods and processes to 
carr\ out investigations and experiments, develop selected industries and organize industrial and 
commercial exhibitions, ind alongside this Government Department j on are of opinion that a 
Board of Industries should he established, and that that Bom d should have executive powers 
with budgetted funds, 1 c , you arc going to have two organizations working side l>) side Who 
' is going to control the oxcoutive work of the Board of Industries that jon want to have 

appointed ?— I have proposed that the Director of Industries would be a member of tho Board 

But if the Director of Industries is going to carry on the work of his ow n department 
who is going to carry on tho work of tho Board of Industries ? — The Director of Industries 
will have certain executive powers no doubt 

Dndei tho Boaid ? — The idea is this , at first at the Indnstnal Conference hold at Itanclu 
the idea was that we should hav o a purely Adv isoi) Board, which will consist of officials and 
non-officials and winch will advise the Director of Industries, but public opinion m this 
province afterwards was that an ndvisory board would bo mcrcli an advisory bod) , the adneo 
of which would not bo binding on the Directoi of Industries, while i f there was an Indnstnal 
Board, the advice of that board w ould be binding on the Director of Industries, and theroforo 
we preferred a Board to a merely adv isor) bod) As far as whnt would bo tho relation of the 
Director of Industries to the Industrial Board tho idea is that tho Director should bo a member 
of a board and should have certain power*, just as we have got m other executive councils or 
bodies 

That is to saj, the Dneotor of Industries is to be subordinate to the Board ? — Ho would 
be cxeoutivc head of the Board This Industrial Board will have to advise the Government 
The Government will consult this Industrial Board on all important matter's 

Is the Government to consult Dnoctor of Industnes? — The Government will consul^ 
the Directoi of Industries, and the Director of Industries will put up tho matter before the 
Industrial Board 

President — You want him to bo Chairman of tho Industrial Board ? — Yes 

/ 

You don’t say that in your noto ?— I will add it 

And that Board will have executive powers and the control of tho funds to bo budgetted ? 
—Yes 

Mr A Chattcrton — Is the Director of Industries to have nnv power independent of 
the Board ? — No, not independent of tho Boaul 

You state certain opinions here in regard to industrial schools , jou nre in favour of their 
being placed under the Department of Industries Have jou got my experience of tho 
work that is being done b) the indus f rial schools mBilnr? — Yes, 1 un a member of the 
governing bod) of the Bihar School of Engineering, to which the artisan class is attached, and 
there is also a school here called the Greer Industrial School 31y experience is confined 
to the Bihar School of Engineering and the Greer Industrial Sohool 

Why do you object to the Director of Public Instruction having any control ? — Because 
he has no knowledge of industrial subjects as a rule Of course thero are exceptions 

You think that a weaving college should bo established — by this would you mean a pupil’b 
factoiy, which is really a demonstration factory — you want the various prooesscs connected 
with toxtile industries to be worked on a pnctical scale ? — Yes 

Why do you call it a collogc ? — I would call it a weaving institute 

Would vou run this weaving institute as a commercial concern ? — Not oxactly as a 
commercial concern , it would he more of a teaching cbnaoter, the only thing is that the 
students would bo paid by piece work, so that they may actually learn the work 

Would you advocate the policy of making the sale proceeds of the work done b) (ho pupils’ 
of the school cover the expense of the management ns fai as possible? — Yes, but I don’t 
think it will be much in the beginning 

Have you got any expenonce or knowledge of simihu lnsti utions ? — There arc nono m 
this piovince. 

Have you seen them m othei provinces of India ? — No 

Have you studied the weaving industry at all from the Bihar point of viow ? — I have 
got a large numhor of weavers who arc my tenants, and I therefore tako an interest m tho 
weaving mdustiy I have tried to introduce hand looms, but so far found that it is very 
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There is no provincial . organization in this province for the development of industries General 0 (n™»i 
othei than agricultural A Committee on Technical and Industrial Education was held at administration ““mi 
ltanchi in June 19U but no practical effect seoms to have been given to the recommendations of ut s amiatl0n - 
that Committee I am strongly of opinion tint theie should be in this province a Department 
of Industries under a Director of Industries to deal with purely industrial questions, and the 
functions of this department shonld include (1) the introduction of new or improved methods 
and processes, (2) the carrying out of investigations and experiments, (3) the development of 
selected industries and (4) the organization of industrial and commercial exhibitions 


Thore should he an industrial museum and bureau of information under the Department 
ot Industry for the supply of information and advice to the public on all industrial and 
commercial matters within the province 


The Director of Industries should be an expert in industries and commerce and should be 
a man of business aptitude and cap \city He shonld be a whole time man and should have 
experts in various industries under him Theie should also he a committee of experts to report 
on the possibilities of new industries and the improvement of existing ones 

I am of opinion that a Board of Industries should be established m preference to an 
Advisory Board The Board should have executive powers with budgefted funds Two 
thirds of the members of the Board should ho non-ofhcials 1 ho Board should consist of 
employers, men of business, and men interested m technical and industrial education The 
Director of Indust, its bhould be a member of the Board 


I nm also of opinion that there should be an expert to go to existing centres of minor 
Industrie', including empentrv , smithy and pottery, to reform the existing workshops, to 
introduce new and improved implements and generally to make all efforts to raise the 
industries to a higher status and to give necessary teaching for the purpose The expert 
should also try to introduce the co-operative system amongst the workers and to find a market 
for tho articles turned out 

I am very much interested m the weaving industry and consider that there are great General 
possibilities for its explosion and development in this province A weaving college should 
be established at 6omc suitable place which shonld teach weaving, bleaching, dyeing and 
designing, dealing with all cotton, woollen, and mixed fabrics, and there should be schools 
at different centres ill under the supervision of the Principal of the College Students should 
bo paid by piece work and not given stipends except under special circumstances 

The number of weavers in this province is very large, and if proper efforts are made to 
tram these weavers and to supply them with capital at a cheap rate of interest great results 
are likely to follow The weavers are generally poor agriculturists who supplement their 
income by weaving They still follow old and antiquated methods of weaving and have not 
taken to improved methods of weaving owing to their dense ignorance and poverty 
Small weaving factories should bo established at suitable centres throughout the province 
and the Government should have some pioneer weaving factories No sooner the people find 
that these lactones ore successful they will have factories of their own These factories would 
not require much capital aud the only thing nccessiry to ensure their success and stimulate 
their growth and development is to convince tho people and the weavers that they are 
profitable concerns Improved and up-to date hand-looms might be very well introduced 
and demonstrations made m all villages populated by weavers I am a believer in cottage 
industry and consider that thore is great room for its expansion and development in this 
province 

Oral Evidence, 25tii November 1910. 

21 r J, C/milerton — When j ou say that pioneer factories should be established by Government 
what do you mean by “ pioneer factories ”? — Take for instance this aluminium factory I am 
told that an alnmihuun factory was started m Madras first by Government, and aftei wards 
when it became a success, it was 6old to a company I don’t know how far that information 
is correct, but if Government actually shows any intorest it may select any business that its 
experts advise thorn to be successful, and if they open it and show to the people that it is 
really successful, the people will at once take it up 

You state that you would liko to see pioneer factories for glass and paper There are 
alreadv paper factories in Bengal and the United Provinces and there are glass works in va- 
rious places Do you moan ) hat Government should start factories to compete with these 
or do something which these factories don’t do? — No , only to teach ns, only demonstiation 
factories won’t do It must be conducted on business lines , I mean there should he large -• 
factories to show how we may manage them to learn the whole business At Patna we have 
glass works which afford a very good field At present most of the glass we use here is 
manufactured at Patna itself 

May I fake it that jour ideas of pioneer factories is that of factories to be established 
by Government, in whioh workmen and foremen and factory managers should be trained ? 

It is to be a training school for workmen ? — It would serve as a tr lining school, but my idea 
is not that of a training school Let us have tho factories just as they are started by private 
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You have spoken of the desirability of introducing the manufacture of glass and paper 
m this province if Government examined the schomes for the manufacture of glass and 
paper, and permitted its expert officers to publish the schemes with all the necessary details, 
do you think capital would be forthcoming to take up the scheme ?— Yes, capital would be 
forthcoming, but m the initial stages wo want Government aid 

You say that technical and other industrial schools should be removed from under the 
control of the Director of Public Instruction ?— Yes 

Don’t you think that it will be better that technical schools should remain under the 
Director of Public Instruction, and industrial schools under the Director of Industries ? — 
A meeting was held at Ranchi and a long discussion took place There was a difference of 

opinion among the members both European and Indian, who thought that it would be much 

hotter if the school-, were removed altogether from the jurisdiction and control of the Director 
of Public Instruction, while there were others who thought that so far as the technical side of 
it was concerned, it might very well be under the Director of Public Instruction, but m 
my own opinion it would be better if the Director of Industries were m charge of both schools 

You say that the Directoi of Industries should have a committee of experts to report on 
the possibilities of new industries , do you mean that the Director of Industries should not 
make any recommendation regarding any proposal for industrial development unless he had 
received a report from the Industnal Committee? — He might do it, but as a rule ho should 
consult the Expert Committee before taking action 

You have explained what you want the executia e powers of the Direotor of Industries to 
be, do you think that m so me matters ho might haie executive power a delegated to him by 
the Hoard of Industries, and that the Board might decide the larger questions tbemsehes? — 
Yes, I think so 

Ilon’ble Sir F If Stewart — You are one of the directors of the Central Co-operative 
Credit Bank here ? — Yss 

You say that the scope of these hanks is limited, and should be widened , have you any 
definite suggestion to make ? — My suggestion is that thoy should extend to the cottage 
industries 

The same banks could deal with both ? — Yes 


Witness No GO 

Mr G Richardson, Indigo and Sugar Planter, Managing Director of the Japaha Sugar Co. 

Muzaffarpur 

Written Evidenoe 

I have been an indgo planter for over 40 years and was fortunate when offered a share m 
a factory to be financed by a partner Ten years ago, when indigo prospects weTe bad my 
partners and I decided to erect a sugar factory and refinery to save our property, we were 
financed by a Calcutta bank with the necessary capital We bad therefore no difficulties for 
block requirements but later when we found heavy advances had to be given out to secure 
a cane crop, having heard that the United Provinces Government had advanced a loan of 
31 lakhs rupees to the Bubnowhe Sugar factory Gorakhpur, on advantageous terms, we applied 
to the Government of Bihar and Orissa for a loan, hut were refused 

We then proposed that wc should be advanced co-operative bank money, wo going secu- 
rity for the money and those who took the advances should do cane to clear the loans This 
also was refused 

We have had no financial aid from Government for industrial enterprises, but the India 
Development Co , of Otter some ten years ago was given financial help to the tune of many 
thousand rupees 

If we weie advanced money on a fair interest to allow us to advance to cultivators, in 
the same way as Government did m the opium era, it would help us and the raiyat Regard- 
ing the sale of sugar and molasses, we certainly should be allowed protection against Europe 
beet sugars, and also against Java importations of both sugar and molasses, tlie latter in a 
lesser degiee than the foimer 

Considering that oil mills have not been a success for financial reasons, I think Govern- 
ment might start a pioneer castor oake oilmill With Government financial help we at Japaha 
ougar Factory are prepared to erect one and woik it under Government supen ision, we supplying 
the land, store houses, and we a'ready have the Europeon and native staff to work it A Gov- 
ernment loan would be necessaiy to buy and erect the machinery, and to lay in a large amount 
of castor seed at harvest time, we would be prepared to buy all the castor cake ourselves and 
either Government would take the oil for their own use oi we could dispose of it 
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difficult to induce these weaveis to do anything practical or to take to these things unless a 
roguhi f ictory on commercial lines is run What they want is employment, wlnoh 1 could 
not afford to give them 

Tint is the crux of the whole difliculty, viz., that the weaveis want employment? — Yes 

Would you favour a scheme foi oigamzmg the weaving industry, apart from the question 
of introducing now and improved appliances ?— I think both aie absolutely necessary. 

How do your weavers dispose of the goods that they weave? — They sell at m the market 

Arc they m the hands of the bunntas much ? — No 

They work independently ? — My tenants are working independently 

And they find it difficult to get enough work to do ? — Most of them are agriculturists as 
well as weavers They don't confine themselves to weaving They will go and plough the 
land, and they will also weave 

It is a sort of home industry? — Yes 

If jou carryout v our scheme of teaching impioved methods of working, they will no 
longer he able to work their own lands? — At present 1 ‘what I find about my tenants is 
this , that if there are foul members of a family, one takes to ploughing, another to weav- 
ing, and the third emigrates 

You state, with legard to the question of financing enterprise that such faotoncs as the 
Cutlery Factory at Muzaffarpui and the Mingo Preseivmg Co experience difficulty m raising 
funds ? why is that , why hav c the general public thiB lack of confidence m these undertakings ? 

— For two reasons , one is that it is ,i new thing so far as Bihai is concerned Heie people have 
been so long accustomed to lend money on tlio security of laud , and the second is that on 
account of the failure of these banks and commercial enterprises, there is a general air of 
mistrust 

llon’blc Patuhl M M Mataviya — You speak of the saltpetre industiy, and you think 
that it ought to be helped , Iwb, at any time, so far as you are aware, a scheme for a co- 
operative society for there men been proposed ? — None, so far as I am aware 

You say that there was a resolution moved at the Technical and Industrial Education 
Committee at Ranchi to the effect that an enquiry should be made as to the possibility 
of improving the prospects of tho saltpetre industry in Bihar and that the President of the 
Committee promised that the question would bo examined, but no enquiry has been held 
up to-dato Why has no enquiry been made?— On ao ount of the financial stringency all 
our schemes for educational, mlustml and technical development of this province have been 
hung np 

Would it require a very large sum to help the saltpetre industry ? — Not that , it would 
not requiro a very largo amount 

You also adv oc ite a b bool for imparting training m tanning Has it ev er been thought that 
tho Cliamars might be brought into tho co operativ e societies and helped to tan lealhei in a better 
waj than at present ?— No scheme has been tried in this province or over proposed 

Yon have a Registrar of Co-operative Socitt es , have you got co-operative societies m 
every dist'ict to help agriculture ? —Yes, almost in every district 

Do the agriculturists avail themselves of the help of these societies ? — They do 

But the co operative movement has not been tried in the industrial sphere ? — Not much 

Not at all, I gather from what you have said ? — No, it has been tried, at least so' far as 
Patna is concerned 

In respect of w hat industry ? — In respeot of the glass industry There is a pioposal at 
least to try it 

Has a society been formed to help the manufacture of glass?— Not yet, it is only 
a proposal It has not advanced any further 

You say that there should bo nu industrial bank in each province, with branches m 
every distant, and you are sure that Indian capital would be invested in these banks, if 
Government rendered some assistance In vvliat shape should Government help— m the shape 
of making deposits m the bank ? — The Government should puichase shares 

But suppose the Government did not purchase shales but made deposits of public moneys 
m the hank ? — Tint would also inspire confidence 

But if the Government took up some shares, then it would inspire gieatei confidence 
and you think that the success of tho hank would he assured ? — Certainly 

You say the number and scope of co-operative credit banks should be increased , do 
vou mean in the direction of helping mdustnes ?— Yes 
^ 1112 
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Would you suggest any other system instead ? Do you think that the freedom of action 
between both parties is sufficient ? — I have got a factory and we have got our own land 
Tw o-thirds of my cultivation is done on my own land with my oh n labour I have much 
less dealing with the ryots than Cbampaian Thoro they are working under tho tmcottia 
system and they havo quite a different system of working 

So far as your experience goes you think that the conditions are satisfactory and tha^ 
the relations are not exaotly the same as those m Cbamparan and other plaocs ? — Sometimes I 
have to put a ryot in the Court for rent They pay it up and I have no trouble. 

Mr C E Low — Do your tenants use manuie? — Not a single one of them They say 
they cannot afford it I got two or three to use green manure but I never got them 
to use oil cake 

They have had no experience whether the use of oil cake would benefit them? — The} 
have my own experience to guide them I use it m tho case of my own fields They ca 
see it for themselves But of couise they would require financing for manure 

There is no means of financing ? — No My cultivation goes under water and one often 
loses a crop from flooding That is rather risky The oil cake might settle m the land 
for the next crop but all the time interest on ihe money advanced is running 

Hon’ lie Pandit H M Malavt — If there was a co-operatn e society started would these 
labourers who work under you be induced to take advantage of it ? — There is a co-operatn e 
society at Muzaffarpur Do you mean for lending money? 

Yes, for lending money to theso labourers — Some of thorn already take from the co- 
operative credit society^ 

You think that all tho facilities exist for their borrowing money from the co-operahvo 
society What interest is charged ? — They lmc to pay a higher interest I think it works 
up to 16 per cent m the eo operative society But some of the money goes back to the 
borrowers 

Because they are co-operators ? — Yes 

Can you say what percentage of the cultivators borrow' from the co-operative society ? 
— Tlieic was one circle m which they' borrowed money and they borrowed from me to pay 

the co-operative society off They were worried by the co-operatn c society to pay the 

money 

In what way ? — The sooiety itself was to blame 

It kept on advancing money while the cultivators were losing their crops and I am 
rymg my best to get them out of it That circle is m a very bad way and I lmc 

advanced a lot of money to enable them to pay off the co-oper.itne society money. 

But for this, they haieno other difficulty? — Some have no difficulty. They 7 pay back 
the money and get advances again 


Witness No 70 

. Mr L W Mao donald, Manager , Pa? JIathwa, Saran 

Written Evidence 
Development of tho sugar industry 

I am of opinion that the central system of sugarcane crushing factories worked on the 
same scale as at present, viz , in factories capable of crushing from 200 to 400 tons of cane 
per diem is capable of exteusion in Bihar and in the United Provinces and of continuing as a 
paying industry provided Government regulation to a certain extent is immediately introduced 
and that if regulations aic not introduced the industry will very soon get into an unsatisfactory 
state and oapital will not then be forthcoming for its further development 

Provided satisfactory regulations are laid down I am of opinion that no pioneer factories 
are now necessary and that it is not necessary for Government to gneany financial aid 
towaids the [establishment of more central faotones but that in other ways, to which I will 
allude later, Government financial aid might be given m the form of loans 

My 'reasons for the above lemarks are as follow' — 

(1)1 I started the first central sugar factory in Saran (t e , partly in Saran in Bihar 
and partly m'Gorakhpur m the United Provinces) and can show definite results of working 
for ten manufacturing seasons 
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Whea I started cane growing I received consideuble help from P U sa Government 1-arm Tcohme»Uid 
legaraing the selection o* o me, and I have to thank them for the piesa it couatry cane we 
grow which is free of disease so far If a Government cane farm were started in Bihar 
properly worked, it would be of great hr nefit to us 

Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916 

President — Do you deal only with sugar ’—I deal m sugar and i digo 

W ho recommended that the Government should grant a sum of money to the India 
Development Coy of Otter ’ — I suppose the district officials 

How long ago ? — Ten years ago 

Was sugar manufacture just beginning then ? — Yes The Otter was a pomeer factory 

Do you know what the capital of that company was ? — I cannot say how much it wa s 

Did they pay back then money ? — I could not tell yon I do not see any leason why 
Government should find the miney and not be paid back 

Do you think that the sugar industry is now well established and does not want financial 
assistance ? — Yes, except for advance^ to get onr crop as they hive done in the United Pro- 
vinces, in the ordinary way 

You also suggest that Government should give financial help to the starting of oil mills 
but Lave not oil mills been started all over tbe country ? — Od mills in these provinces have 
not been a success They have all bad to close 

You think that there is nervousness about the starting of further oil mills ? — They want 

0 be properly financed and properly run At present they are badly managed That is why 
they do not succeed 

Would it not be sufficient if Government secured technical assistance as to tbe best way 
to proceed ? — It is only a suggestion of mine because tbe Commissioner in bis report said 
that something ought to he done At present a great deal of oil c ike is leaving the conntry 

You do not think that any body in the district would be enterprising enough to start an 
oil mill ? — Indians have staited mills but they have not been a success Some have 
had to close down , one or two ate just closing in Muzaffarpur Thev were doing business on 
a small scale 

Oil pressing as a pomeer industry was started in Cawopore and after it bad been made a 
success the concern was handed over to a small company which has made it a financial success 
Should Government money be spent in pomeering industries which have already been demons- 
trated to be suitable n — There was a small oil mill st vrted and run by Europeans in the 
Saran and Champaran district which woiked for a few years but had to shut down 

The dissem-nation of proper information on the subject would surely encourage someboly 
to tackle the problem afresh Have you put this matter before tbe Planters’ Association ? 
Somebody might then be enterpusrag enough to move m the matter ? — I never thought of 
putting it before the Association 

One wants to save Government money in all possible cases The difficulty at present is 
that there is no Government officul through whom Government can act , there is no Director 
of 'Industries for these provinces Before any work can be done we have to suggest the 
machinery necessary to start industries and see that they are properly inn on commercial 
lines That will mein at least a year oi two before there will be any mills Inthemean- 
time I advise you to write to the Director of Industries in the United Provinces and to ask 
him to give you any kind of information that he is at liberty to give with regard 
to what is being done in the matter of starting oil mills m Cawnpore where they are at 
present verv successful If you start in oil industry that would be better than any 
amount of Government demonstration, 

"We also want to get some information from you regiiding your relations with the 
raiyats and labour generally m your plantations We understan 1 that you are not working 
under the tmcottia sj stem ? —I have got no agreements whatever Mos, of my raiyats grow 
indigo to a small extent and they also grow cane 

What is your system of working with them? Do you make agreements of any kind ? — 

1 have got no agreement of any kind but 1 give advances to those who require them 

Merely on a note of hand? — Yes 

Have you had any trouble with them ? — No Some men take a longer time than 
others but they work it off in time If a man’s crop fa- Is I have got to wait for some time, 

Do you charge inter, st? — 10 to 12 per cent 

Does the system work well and do the ryots make profits ? — They do, 
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one wondir what these managing agent •> oonsiler was the true value of cane during this pa-t 
66a on and show that the economic value of tans is a matter of no importance to their methods 
of puichisiug it md conducting the industry 

(5) I may mention that it was our intention when starting operations as soon as we 
had acquired the nei ess lry knowledge ot the co nparitive value of cane during the different 
months m which cane-crushing opcntions can be co iduct^d, viz, November to Mo\,to 
introduce a sliding snale of rates «n cording to the sugar viluo of the <ane winch sliding 
scale would have benefit! ( (1 the r iyats while maintaining a regular supply - to the factory over 
an extended period which is neoess try if >fiy sug^r factory is to be run on a sound econornio 
basis This intention has been fm=dr tted mun/ to the advent of Marhowrah as a buyer 
which, ns I have shown, pnr h ises cane without any regard to its real a nine and deters the 
raiya s from entering into any arrangement for keeping their emo for different periods 

(6) It was also our intention to mtiodm e better varieties of cane and fresh seed 
amongst our growers but it is obvious that if anybody is at liberty to step in and purchase cine 
at, of offer, my rates for it, the piopnetoia of central f ictories will naturally hesitate before 
going to expense and trouble m doing so 

(7) So far the Purtahpove F \ctoiy his not adopted retiliafory methods, baaing been 
each year assured that them puohasis were only temp irary and would b- abandoned as 
soon as the st pjilits obtainable nc ircr to the vlatho vnh Fn.tory were sufficient for their le- 
quirements and that their cultiv ition was stead ly men isii g Misrs Btgg, t-ulfierlaud & 
Company propose continuing their operations un'ess we purchase canes on their behalf in our 
own locaity and consequently against our own interest 

These circumstances prevul in a district where with properly selected sites other central 
factories could be established which would net interfere with the cane supplies of each other 

These fat Is, I ventuie to sub mt, show tbit so no sort of Government regulations are 
nece.suy to uisuiethe fmlhei development of centril fnctonos 

(8) These methods may be of benefit to ryots or growers who happen to he wthm 
carting d stance of railway stations, 1 ut if they mterfero with the erection of central factories 
which deal with small remind irs and ryots who are within carting distance of rulway stations 
as well as ryois and smill ramind irs who ire not withm carting distance ot. stations it 
seems to me that these benefits are doubtful and if they result in competition it mi ans that 
more than the proper va'uo of cane will be pud to the giowtr», this pr<v ntmg factories 
from being in a position to compete with impoitcd sngais an 1 would prolnbly result m high 
proteci ion having to be given if the industry is to contim e , whereas I m iintnin that if suit >blc 
regulations are mtrodu. ed by Government, the industry would bo in a better position to 
coir pete with foieign countries 

(“) It appears to me th it it is no longer ne sssnrv for Government to estiblish any 
pioneer factories as it has been already proved that given far conditions the industry cm hold 
its own | 

Provided Government regulations weie established which would secure us from competi- 
tion regarding supplies of raw m"ter,al, vve would be glad to pi ice all information and 
statistics and cxpenence in the hands of Government or any responsible people desirous of 
investing capital m the sugar industry and would be glad to =e. many additional central 
sugar factories started m Bihar and the United Provinces, as this would strengthen the 
position of the industry, and no doubt others would be piepaied to do so also 

(10) My suggestion for Government regulations nre that rentral factories should be 
secured as to their cane supply - and that Government should reserve to itself the right of 
permitting the erection of new - central factories m order to prevent the erection of them in 
un uitable positions. In iddition to the circumstance- of the location of Marhowrah 
Factory in a locality Without aEutl o ent cane supply we have an instance of another central 
factory situated at Ottor which had to bo bodily lPmoved from the Muzaffarpur District to 
the Darbhanga Distuct to a localitv w ith a suitable cane sufp.y , 

That the Government legulations should molude the right to fix the rates to bo paid to 
the growers 

(’1) With regard to my opening remark as to extension of central factories, I know 
several Indians besides I'uropean® in this di-tru t who are prepared to mve-t cipital in and 
take an active part in conducting central factories and considering that there are inanv 
Indians m fawnpore inda'gra md other pto es, who have for ages been mteiesteil in the 
sugar industry and who understand it I hive no doubt that these Indiins would invest 
capital in central f ctoncs The numbei of central factorus win h could be established is 
Lm ted sothatcxi ting local interest'! both Eeiop an and Indian should, provided the Gov- 
ernment de ides to re'gulit 0 the inclustrv as we =11 g-st he commit- d and taken into consi- 
deration before permission is%iven to anybody toerectaccniral f ctnv 

^ ith reference to mi opening remark about Government financial aid in the 
foim of loans, I venture to suggest that if a central fectory can show that it has tufhuent 
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j5.i i . l ur f° n ilicso results would have been better if more powerful machinery 

m icon used throughout that period but I submit they sufliuently prove my contention 
that a paying industry inn be established J n 

ole "Thronghout tins period our raw material was paitly grown by oms.lves n d partly 

^orL,dT„!™ L R f:Tn , ,' ,llnKC8 " rul.us of from 10 to 12 m, Its of the 

'j! I i J, r , *j bullock carts over Lit oh a loids wliioli wore partly made by 
oureehes nml part ly bv District and Local Boards 

,n ! Cn , t M n 10 ,UCrM f tl, ° ‘ npacity and deal fully with the available cane 
mrltiK<rv , nll n ? ** S ^ wereved rid ms afta having fully sati^Ced oursch os that tlic 
ryot^. and our-clvc ° * rrK< 0,1 011 1 E0UIld an d economit basis noth to the sugarcane growing 


(1) -1} reasons for ashing for Government regulations ib because I understand thnt 
the\ ire m existence in other countries such ns Java amt Formosa, with w lnchconntries wo 
compete, md w Inch in my opinion ire necessary in order to produce sugar economic* 

Ma reason for nshmg thnt regnlittons should he immediately introduced is because 
mistthcS lnvcnlreidv been made in the erection of central factories in unsuitable localities 
with the result thnt factors win h are describe 1 b\ Mr Bernard Country, c 1 1 , late Agricul- 
tural Adviser to the Governnu nt of India, ns “ vicious”, ‘ unsound ” and ‘ uneconomic” have 
arisen and nn l>eing practiseil Ptrhnpi the easiest method of making clear tho necessity of 
having Government regulations introduced m Bihar and the Umtoil Provinces is to refer to the 
prise nt opc-ationi of the two existing icntral fietones in the Saran District, itc,thc 
Marhownh feugar I nr tori belonging to the. Ciwnpore Sugar Works ind minaged bv Messrs 
Dcgg, Sutherland fL Co , as managing agents, and the l’nrtahp >re Sugir Pnetory belonging 
to the Putt ibporo C'o , Ltd , and managed bv me a, managing director 

TliC'C fat torus art «ilmtc*d 70 miles ajvait The Marhowrah Sugar Factory, when first 
eree'ed had no railway faulitics f 0 r tnnsport of cane, and hi e the Purtabporc' Faotoiv depended 
on lo-al supplies which, in tin opinion, ought to b> tho fir-t principle in the locality choson for 
the erection of a central ftctorv 


'\ he erection of this Marhownh Central Ftetory wis oc asioned through an adiacent 
mdigo factory being in debt to and mbsi ijucnlly til on over by the firm of Messrs Bcgg, 
Dunlop k Co , of CaUutti, who >old tho f clory to the Ciwnpore Sugar Works of w’hich the 
managing igcnts wen? ires r« I (egg, Sutherland ^ Co, a corresponding firm to Mc=sr 0 Bcgg, 
Dunlop k Co , in orelor to einbh Mi-sr- Bcgg Dnnlop k Co to dispose of it and get their 
money r< turned 

When Hue faet/irv had bi on in existence for «ome time it was proved tint the locality 
could not fujijdv nn ndujmtc amount of cane and would have como to grief were it not for 
the fact th it n hramli rtilway of the Bengal k North- VTcstorn Railway was laid down 
(Ions to it and connecting with the matn luti and rat/ s i btaincd from tho lailv.ay co npany 
which its Agent admits do not pay the rulvvay tompiny and thus enabled the factory to 
easily extend its operifionsto other localities situ tied alongside of the different i uiwny 
stations 

The-n rates being so low made distance practically no drawback and as it was easier to 
obtain cane in a locahtv where tho system of purchase of canc had already been established 
thry niturallv eimetoflu railwav statfons whu h were within the radius of supply to the 
Purl .hporc Sugar 1 nctory winch is situ it/ d from 3 to 8 miles of three railway stations on the 
mam line 

There open* ions lagan in 1910 1>v the Marhownh Sugar Factory purchasing cane from 
contractors who, in tin lr turn purchased it from ranats, who would otherwise have sold their 
caim to tho Pnrtahporo Factory, the method employed by the contractors being to first of all 
ascertain the rates l>oing pud by Pu r tabpore and then to offer higher rates per maund of cane 
(it the II nlwaj stations 

During this past, season 1915-1G tho canc w is purchased by nn employe of the Marhowrah 
Pact or \ and abnormal rates were offered and paid to the tvoIb, the highest being S annas per 
maund of canc deliver'd at tlic rnlvv ly slationB so thnt the factory would have had to pay 
railway rates and lending charges m addition 

At tho same time the Marhowrah Factory via' not paying tin so rites to giowers nt 

railwav stations nc irer Marhowrili so that the inference is tint the intention was to compel 

Purtabpore I artery to pay lngb rates while preserving low rates for thur own local supply 

It may not be ont of place to mention hero that at the same time tho Champaran Sugar 
Companv , situ ited at llarrah in Champ irnn, was pay mg ry ots nt tho rate of 3 annas to 4 annas 
amuind in villages rdyitcnf to that factory and that Messrs Bcgg, Sutherland to to 
are the managing agents of tlu Champanin Sugar Factory, Tins difference in rates roaUos 
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Wliat is the total extent o£ jour land 7—3,000 bigins of our own cultivation Much 
depends on the rainfall 

The flax grown by Mi Vandekeikhove was maiketted or attempted to bo markcttcd 
in Belgium, I believe 7— Yes 

Was that under mstiuotion from the Planleis’ Association 01 on Mr Vandeherhhove's 
own motion ?• — It was bis idea 

Have you heard anything of the results?— We found it more satisfactory to send the flax 
to Belgium and have it sorted and made up, there before selling it We got a better price 
than sending it direct to Belfast 

Did if not occur to you that it might be shortsighted policy, and though you might realise 
a better price for the moment, it would create suspicion and confusion ? — The Belfast spinners 
never offered anything like the same price It was invariably £2 j a ton less 

How did it come befoic the Belfast spmnera ?— For three rears ccsmt it direct to Belfast 

And their tenders were satisfactory f — We considcied them satisfactoiy We had to 
vvoik it up again and piepare it properly for the market 1 

Are you aware of any experiments now going on m the "United Provinces m regard to 
flax ' — I have heaid of them 

You are not specially interested ? — I am interested to see what their yield ib Oui yield 
came only to 7 per cent Theirs comes to 12 That will make a lot of difference That was 
another disappointing thing The yield was 7 per cent nnd we had hoped when we started to 
get 12 to 14 pci cent 

You never realised that ? — No 

The experiments now going on m the United Provinces aie farm experiments ? — Yes 

To sum up the matter, so long as mdigo retains its present position or anything bke it 
you will not think, any more about flax? — No 

But if indigo reverts to pre-war conditions would you then duett your attention a second 
time to flax ? — If 1 could get seed now I should have put dow n flax again 

You could not get proper seed i — No 

Mr C> E Low — With reference to the limiting of the spheres of influence of the sugar 
factories what kind of rules would v ou propose to effect this > — Supposing the Government 
appioved of regulations being introduced, — I should leivn it to them to make the rules 

We must have a definite scheme befoie we could advise the Government ?— I know that 
in Javt Goiernrncnt allots localities to ventral factories In these localities the lands arc 
rented to the cultivators Ic is grown under the contract system In Formosa a speoifio area 
of land of varying sizes of about 17 miles square is allotted to n centnl factory in which tho 
cultivators are not allowed to make sugar, but arc compelled to sell their - cano to the central 
factory I do not pioposo that 

* 

What penalty would you propose if the rules were infringed ?— The rules could not be 
infringed if the central factoiy had power to prevent the erection of the factory origin illy 

Supposing thcie is in infringement, would the claimant goto he civil court or would 
he a criminal offence ? — I do not know how it is done m Java 


The circumstances of Java may be different fiom the conditions hero genenlly Would 
your Association piepare a definite scheme? — I should bo piepvicd to work out one myself 

(We suall be glad to have it md also if the rules allow it if you could place tho matter 
beforo the members of youi Association and get their views on the question ) 

Do you think they' would be insufficient agieement on the point Piobably not 

Witness subsequentli fokw i tided the rou, owing note 

Suggestions for the economic development of -the sugar industry in Bihat and ike United 

Pi ounces 


The present .methods of manufacture of cane into sugar axe primitive and uneconomic 
and it is desirable that modern machinery and modern methods should be introduced m order 
to extract the maximum quantity of sugai from the cane and thus place tho industry on a 

thoroughly economio basis and m a position to produce sugar m competition with other 
countries A 


In ordei to fulfil this object it is necessaiy to encouiage capitalists to put up largo 
modem centra! sugar factory Owing to the complicated land tenures m these provinces 
capitalists o inpot safeguard themsclygs .1 } y pmobasing largo ti lets of country on which they 
could giow and supply cane to then mill-tho usual course followed to assure full supplies of 
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capital to establish itself and can bhow thit money is required m addition for improving means 
of transport lot ally then loans might be given 

(13) With regard to other forms of aid to the industry, research stat oils and farms 
for the supply of improved seed or varieties of cane might he organized and maintained by 
Government 

(14) No Government organization is required for the disposal of sugar or molasses as 
this branch of the industry is already e-hiblishtd 

Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916 

Dr D Softltnson —You do not refer specifically in your note, to the JDoonah 
experiments in growing flax which were started, I think, about 8 years ago and win h were 
earned out on your estate Art you familial with the whole course of the experiments ? — Yes 

Did they ongmate with the Planters' Association or otherwise ? — 1 think I originated 
them through the Planters' Association 

And then the suggestion was made to the Agricultural Department, that it should 
help in defraying the expenses of the expenments ? — Yes I bore all the other costs 

You personally bore them ? — Yes 

Is it correct to say that the geneial lesult of these experiments extending over several 
years was to prove that flax could be grown for fibre as a profitable crop ?— Yes 

And of com se at a time when the price of flax was at a considerably lower level than 
at present ? —Yes 

It was shown also, II think, that flax could be grown successfully on indigo land 
that is land that had been previously used for indigo ? —Yes 

And that the same land could not he used m rotation for mdigo and flax as they are 
both crops that take a groat deal out of the land It was also shewn that the retting 
plant of the indigo factory could be made available for flax t-o tnat ,tn the event o indigo 
cultivation disappearing, it then seemed likely to do, flax would have been an exceedingly 
useful ciop to take its place ? — I would not say that, because flax can only be grown on 
such a small scale 

I do not quite follow you Why do you say that it can only be grown on a small 
scale? — Because the lands which are really suitable for flax aie so small m a specific 
area like that of an indigo factory It can only be grown on lands which are absolutely 
suited to it 

19 it not co extensive with the indigo producing area ? — All lands which grow indigo 
are not suitable for growing flax 

That is what I wanted to get at The thing is that flax requires a great deal of 
moisture The chief difficulty in fl ix is uncertainty of germination It requires much more 
moisture than mdigo It is entirely dependent on the rainfall It would be better to grow 
it m areas m which irugatioms practised. It is not practised at present at Dooriah But 
still here m Bihar it would have been a valutble crop in substitution for mdigo if 
mdigo had failed ? — If it could be properly established, I think, it would be 

Do you consider that further purely experimental woik is necessarj ? — No, 

I see from the latest Pusa repoit which contains an intioduet on from the Agricultural 
Advisei to the Government of India that it was intended to continue the work with a 
central factory, but I believe nothing whatever Ins been done f— We gave it up on account 
of the uncertainty of germination and of its being dependent on rainfall In addition to 
that each place would requue an expert and that would be expensive It will require an 
expensive establishment It is possible that if developed on a co-operative system with a 
scutching factoiy and the raw material taken in from a number of different parts Of the 
district to the central place flax growing might be a success in Bihar I am informed that 
the retting at any rate in Ireland is done locally m small quantities Is that not possible 
here ?— I do not think it is, not if you have got to pay for the supervision It requires 
an expei t in each plaoe 

There are no experts m Ireland, I think There It is done as a matter of routine 
aftei the men have learnt how to do the thing ? The scutching is better done m a central 
factoiy ? — We find it requues a tremendous amount of supervision because it requires 
great care fiom the moment you begin to reap it We had practically one European 
watching the whole process before we could ge, any satisfactory lesults 

Then it comes to this, th t you are not prepared to say that funhei development is nccs'sary 
to establish complete success, but that you have not sufficient land suitable to devote to 
flax growing ? — We could do it only on a small scile of 400 acres 

Do you mean on your own estate ? — Yes, and that only with difficulty, 
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Owing to the coming of the factories ?— 1 or 

Has it tended to concentrate round your factory i — It has tonded to increase round our 
faotory 

It is not the case that it has diminished m the outlying area ? No 

You seem to hate had «i lot of difficulty w it h another firm whom you say has been 

encroaching on your area Do ton know lion that firm's man tging agents were remunerated? 

— They have a commission on the sales of the sugar made 

On the total amount of sugar ?— On the total amount of sugui made 

Irrespective of whether it is made at a profit or a loss 9 les Their object is to make 
sugar and tho profit does not affect them 

The commission is paid on the quantity o£ sugar and not on the profits ? — Yes, I 
understand it to be so 

Supposing a light railway weie started which would 30m your mill ou the one side and 
extend to the cane growing areas on tho other, I suppose you would object if it tended to 
help an intei loping firm ? — I have built one myself 

Has that assisted tho firm m question to get more cane away ? — I am putting up a 

light railway in older to enable mo to got cine from outside 

Ron’blc Sir R N Moolrrjcc — Is it your own pm ate railway' 9 — Yes 

How did you get the land ? — It is on tho Government road 

Government allowh you to put it on the road and docs not allow the public to benefit 
from it Is it the Distnct Board that has gi\en permission that you alone should carry goodB 
and th it the public cannot U'O it ?—l hate gol su h a permits on We ire not allowed to 
"arry passengers We can only carry our goods 

At public expense? — The public is tnoamanienced b\ that mu h occupation of the road ? 
— That may ho one wiy of putting the matter Tho road is very broid 

You have got it done 9 — Yes It is done ^ 

In what district ? — Part y in the Sarnn district and partly in the United Provinces 

President That is an unusual thing/ — It has been done m the Saran district before 
now by other sugar factories 

"Whose sanction did you get ? — You must have li id two Governments to deal with? — 
The Distnot Boards of Saran and Gorakhpur 

Is it run by steam ? — It will he 

What is the name of the railway r— There is no name 

What are the limits of the line ? — It is limited to 8 miles Tho ro id is only 8 miles 

Whit is the spood of the engine 9 — I supposo it will go two or three miles an hour 

If the whole of the area be divided up thev would bccosic self-contained little islands 
If these railw lys were passed through t number of areas or ostites tho sphere of influence 
of one area would extend with the normal expansion of the industry ? — The effect of limiting 
the area wou’d m an that, light railway would never bo used 

Light railways are wanted foi other industries If you inteiferewith the very biggest 
industry in the distuct you will limit the construction of light railw lys and therefore 
also the general development of the district? — You mean tho carriage of cane by light 
railways. That would never pay' 

I thought it was cheaper than tho ordinary bullock cirt if you wanted to draw cane 
from a long radius ?— Of course then it would bo useful 

You have to make it possible to carry othei thingb at a reasonable rate There are two 
sides to this proposal and we have to think of the difficulties before we oan put any proposal 
before Government I should like to have the views of your Association? — Tho Association's 
views are all against what is callod mtorloping There is no question about that 

Have you referred the matter to the Association { — I should ho very glad to refer tho 
matter to them 

Would it not he better if you submitted yom note to us and we referred your note to 
the Association That will suit me quito well 

{Witness subsequently added the following note) — 

In uiy evfdence I did not mean that I was opposed to the erection of light railways , m 
fact provided the cane aieas Wore defined, mz., that the railway could not carry cane out of 
one area into another without Sanction of the controllers of the areaB, I would prefer that 
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cane Speoific instances have already taken place in parts of Bihar which show that Govern- 
ment control is necess try to prevent the erection of central mills m nnsmtahle localities The 
proceedings of certain millowners are also calculated to deter other millowners already in- 
terested in the industry from improving their existing mills or investing moie capital in the 
industry It seems, therefore, desirable that m older to encourage capital to invest m modern 
sugar plant Government should take some action to regularize the industry The following 
suggestions ore therefore set forward for consideration — 

I Establishment of an Indian Sugar Bureau with a Director, to whom all matters 
connected with the industry would be refeired, with an efficient staff, which would include 
at least onefirst class sugar mamifactunng chemist and one agricultural chemist 

II Issue of “Regulations for the control of sugar mills” 

The Regulations suggested are — 

Regulations foi control of sugar mills 

(1) “Persons who de c ire to erect sugar mills in which modem machinery is installed 
shall apply foi permission to the Director of the Indian Sngai Bureau m accordance 
with these Regulations 

The same procedme shall be adopted in case of any alteration m the plans of 
auj sugar mtll aft"r erection 

(2) Poisons who desire to obtain the permission -Tefened to m the preceding para- 
graph shall apply on certain forms to the local authority 

The local authority, on accepting the application referred to in the preceding para- 
graph shall forward it to the Director of the Indian Sugar Bureau accompanied by 
an opinion (on the facts of the caso) 

Existing local interests should receive special consideration as the area for erecting 
central mills is limited 

(8) The chief of the Indian Stigai Bureau, on giving permission foi the erection 
or alteration of a sugar mill, shill hx the limits of the district for the collection of 
material and this limit should not exceed a 20-mile radius from the central sugai fac- 
tory and 6homd not be less than a 12-mile radius 

' Cane situated within the district for collection of material may not he transported 
beyond the limits of the allotted distnof \wthont the permission m writing of the 
millowner in control of that district 

(4-) Whenever the limits of the district for the collection of matreial are fixed, 
or changed, m accordance with the first paragraph of the pieceding article, the fact 
shall he notified m the Government Gazette of the province 

(5; Any person contravening tho first paragraph of article (1) and the second para- 
graph of Article (3) shall he liable to a fine not exceeding Its 300 for each offence 

(6) In the case of sugar mills which have alreadv been erected and come under 
Article (1) permission shall bo applied for in accordance with these Regulations within 
three months after their enforcement 

(f) A Millowners, Association shall be foimed as i medium foi lepresentmg then 
interests before the Director of the Sugar Boreau 

(8) The rate to he given to growers of cauc to be fixed by the Surgar Bureau, 
as representing Government, at the commencement of every manufacturing season 

(9) The Sugar Bureau to have ample powers to deal with any quest’on connected 
with — 

(a) Any Suggested ’mpiovement m communications, such as laying of tramway 

lines, utilization of wateiways, irrigation arrangements, and making of canals 

( b) Making of contracts for supply of artificial manures on a co-operative basis 

(e) Making grants of monev where required for ! a) and (5) 

(d) Infringement of any of the regulations by the millowners, or others 

Have you any knowledge as to what is the lowest price at which Java can manufaotuie 
and place sugar in Calcutta m normal days ? About £ 1 a ton I am told 

Do you make it your business to get as much cane as you want by paying a larger 
price ? — Yes , 

What does j our price run up to ?—' The highest is five annas a maund. 

Has the growing of cane increased since your factory was started oi has it tended to 
concentrate ’ — It is a cane glowing distuct The cultivation has increase^ « 
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But apart from that, supposing another faotory was doing business in the ordinary way 
then you do not think it would have carried the cane from such a long distance but for the 
special rates ? — Yes 

Taking these special points into consideration, namely, the transfer by Messrs Dunlop 
& Company, to Messrs Begg, Southerland & Company, and the special rates obtained from 
the railway, if you eliminate these two special factorn you would not apprehend that another 
fai tory would come to interlope within your area ?—It wmuld Any f ictoiy might come and 
interlope That is my object for asking for regulations to prevent it by legislation 

Have yon not indicated in your note that the establishment of another factory might be 
of benefit to ryots and growers ? — Yes 

And don't you think that if no other factory is allowed to come in within a certain 
distance the ryots, the growers of cane would receive unduly low prices ? — No 

If there is no competition would not the prices tend to remain where thev are or rise only 
very slowly ? — As 1 have said Government should have the. right to regulate the prices If 
sufficient rates ire not given for the cane the ry ot turns it into gur He - would not sell it 
In addition tome 37 per cent of cine is grow n by small zamindars and they have capital of 
their own 

So far as indigo is ooncerned you have your boundaries fixed bv agreement, that within 
a certain boundaiy the manager or proprietor of one faotory would not take in labour from 
outside the boundary ? — It is an unwritten law' 

Could you not establish a similar unw ntten law in the matter of sugar factories ? — I 
have tried to do it but I ha\ e failed — 

Do you think that this one single instance would justify your coming to the conclusion 
that y ou cannot establish a similar rule m regard to sugar ? Do you not think it might yet 
be tried successfully in other cases ? — No 

President — 'Would yon like to make any supplementary remarks? — With reference to 
paragraph li of my note I know a laige Indian sugar refinery which has been in existence for 
a long time The owner wants to put up a cano crushing mill now Ho cannot get any 
machinery owing to the w ar Another man, who has been nblt to get Out machinery is now 
proposing to erect a mill within 200 yards of the first man's place That lllustrites my 
reasons foi asking foi Government regul ttiuiis I tlnnk the existing concern ought to be 
allowed to have a chance of changing the refinery into a cane crashing mill, as t he owner 
wants to do, without being interfered with by an outsider 

The proposed cane crushing mill is now m course of erection and trouble is certain to 
result The man who is erecting it m the fust instance offered to sell at to the owner of the 
established refinery who, however, declined it on the advice of his expert on the ground that 
it was not up-to-date Thus the established owner of the refinery wns put into the position of 
either purchasing machinery', which his expert considered would not prove satisfactory or 
submit to its criction alongside his refinery I maintain this occurrence emphasises my 
contention in paragraph II of my written evidence that " oxistmg local interests’' should be 
consulted and taken into consideration before pei mission is given to erect a central f ictoiy 

We know of similar instances la other industries 6uch as nco milling, cotton ginning, 
etc ? — I would not call them similar industries because cano is perishable 

There is no doubt that this internal fnetiou damages the industry as a whole in >ts fight 
with a foreign countiy But we wrat to find out some practical solution of the problem 

without at the same time retarding the generil development of the country in other ways 

You know there is free and open competition in all British industries One does not want to 
damp individual onterpnze That is why I have asked you to consider this point ? — If it as 
decided to do that then would you consider it feasible that Government should put all people 
interested m the sugar industry on the same basis One sot of people might havo distilleues 
which they take on contract from Government and being in that position may be able to pay 
a larger price to the grower than the sugar manufactory which is not interested in the 
distillery 

Of course it is for you to put up proposals of that kind Wo are only putting before you 

objections of a practical kind that will have to be considered before we are able to undertako to 

make any ptoposal We know that in the case of ginning factories a good dial of harm , is 
being done by their unnecessary duplication, as some of them are put up m order that they 
may force on a pool to buy them up 

Mr A Chatterton — Would it do if it were made compulsory' for new factories to obtain a 
license and an enquiry was made as to whether the factory was necessary or not before it could 
be started ? — I think definite regulations are required 

Supposing a Bill is passed by which no new' sugar factory could be started without a 
Government lioense and if a public enquiry was made before tho faefory was started, would 
that prevent undue competition ?— I could not say definitely' about that. 
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the ownership and woikiug of the light railways should be in the hands oE people independent 
of the cane factory owners and that they should carry all other goods and pas'engus without 
restriction 

Mr A Chait-rlon — Do yiu pro use to restrict the manufacture of gurl -No 

Suppo’ing instead of smiU nulls centi ,1 factoues were established turning oat 5 to 10 
ton' of ffiir t\ try day worked by mo lei n processes and high ckos gur were made instead 
of sugar, wou'd jou have any objection? —Not at ill 

lion hi » Sti F II Stem irf — I undeistand that you have intimate experience of indigo 
though you have not given us any written evidence on the point Yon have got your 
recoid«aerv oir> fully kept for a number of years ? — Yes 

Could you give us any information as to the different suggestions that have boen made 
for the improvement of orgamzatio i with rtgird to the neoessity and possibility of co opera- 
tion among the planti r^ on the suaject? — I look upon the indigo question is a m tter of 
seed entirely If wo can g-t i good md large supply of lava seed I think we can mike the 
natural mdustrv a sucoe-s and oompetc against synthetic 

You have definite v icws of your own on the necessity ana possibility of eo operation? — If 
archive to make paste I think ive are bound to hive co-operation be au=e I do not think it 
can b.i m u'e at eieh factory successTilly It wou'd have to be made in a ce tial factory 
v\ here if vv e s >nd it in a rough form of paste it would be mnde into different forms su table 
to suit the diffeient markets 

H is the question been taken up by the udtgo seotion of the Planters' Associ ition ? — We 
hav e been talking about it 

President — Anything of the nature must wait until you know the actual experiments on 
paste One dois not know at pre=eut whether the piste will he acceptable I do not suppose 
we shall be able to consider the question until we know that the pa«t_ it- elf is good That 
matter w ill be followed up bv Mr Davis’ — 1 set up a pu-de making estiblishment m 1000 
I manufactured some paste my self and offered th s p isle directly to the dvers m Manchester 
and Stroud and Lancashire and they ill refused to buy it 

"flor what reason ? — They siul they preferred the cakes 

llon’Ve Pandit HI HI Mal,ivij/a — You have spoken of the Java system Have you 
any definite information about it ’ — T cannot c a\ that 1 have c\cejt that 1 have spoken with 
.Tavi sugar planters 

The svstem, I find, if that under the rcgulitions it is forbidden to hire more than one-th rd 
of the arable land belonging to a Dessa, that a maximum planting area has been lixed for 
everv fatten winch cannot he exceeded when hiring, and that enough ground has to be left 
for the cultivation of articles of food I do not find any referenoe to any restriction of areas 
snch as you have suggested You lmvc no other information except wlnt you gathered in 
conversation with some J ava planters ? — None 

And therefore you cannot he sure that the view is supported by the actual state of thing 
in Java? — 1 c innot tell you 

You did not find any difficulty m connection with your, faitory until the Marhowrah 
Sugar Factory came an ? — None 

And m y onr experience no other factory found any other diflicnlty? — That is the only 
one 

Don’t you think that this is a special case an=ing out of very special circumstances, 
namely, the sale by Messrs Beg g, Dunlop & Company, to Begg, Southed ind & Compnny ?— 
It may, be a special case,' but I understand that another sugar factory is also going to be put 
up 

Vi here ? — Close by. 

How far ? — Withm 12 miles of my factory 

Now, supposirg that the Mnrhcwrah Factory could not persuade the railway to give them 
favourable rites do vou think they w mid have been able to compete ?~They can always 
compete It all depends on wli it you pay for the raw material It also depends on what the 
raitwav rates were 

You sav that they were able to obtain special rates I am confining myself to that I 
presume that you mean that the ordinary railway rates w onl 1 have been higher than the special 
rites Suppose the_, wore not ible to get this concession, they would have had to carry the 
cane 70 miles ’ — It' all depends as I say whether they do not lay any consideration at all as to 
what they pay for the r nw material 

But that was because you say that they had the intention of compelling your factory to 
pay higher rates ? — That is the inference 1 
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Q 81 — Industrial exhibitions are of tho greatest value to the people 

Q 32 — Government should certainly take measures to bold and to encourage such 
exhibitions Thc«e exhibitions should not only be held m tho divisions hut in the districts 
and subdivisions as well They should not, however, he too frequent Curiosity must ho 
6*stamed It will do, I think, if they arc held after four or five years 

Tho Government policy should be to teach and instruct tho pooplo how tho resources of a 
country may bo developed 

Q, 37 — The prinoipal Government depaitmcnts which use imported articles should publish 
lists of these artioles and exhibit them in commercial museuuiB 

Q 45 — To improve their ellicioncy and skill, the laboitreis should be given facilities to work 
as apprentices in factories and workshops, as they will tlieiehy gain practical knowledge 
Theoretical knowledge only vv.ll bo of no avail 

Q 50 — The industrial schools should be under the control of the Department of Industries 

<2 97 — Tho only spcoifio recommendation I have to mike is the construction of a bridgo 
over the Ganges at Mokamoh and the extension of the East Indnn Itulway lino from that 
station to Daibhanga, 60 that pas o engeis and goods in ly be earned direct 

The Bengal and North-Western llailway Co should make such arringcmcnts that goods 
when delivered to them arc promptly received and despatched to their destination 

To sum up, I may tdd that for tho industrial development of tho country, the Govern- 
ment will have to do everything the people will do nothing ns they liavo not got the spirit of 
enterprise and know almost nothing about what is going on in tho other parts of the world 
as regards development of industries Government will have to take tho initiative, find out 
what raw materials aro available, make researches, establish factories and workshop^ and givo 
practical instructions to tho people 

As handpower can never oompote with machine power, all maolnnes which nro worked by 
hand without the aid of etcam should be shown to them and their uses explained 

Tho country should bo explored and all the available resources found out The aim 
should be to bo self dependent ns much as possible 

There will be impediments and ohst teles in evory undertaking, but they will havo to be 
carefully removed and sui mounted Grc it caution is necessary Unless success is assured in 
any industry, peoplo will not adopt it 

On vi. Evidence, 25tii Novimblr 1910 

Mr C JJ Low — How long have you been manager ? — For ov cr two y ears 

What wore you doing before that ? — I was a sub-manager 

How long have you been engaged by tbo Darbbang i liny ? — About 42 y ears 

What has tho Hay done to encourage oottage industries 7 — The Kay has nothing to do with 
enooutaging any industry 

Do they give any help to weavers or to other oottago mdustiies ?— Nothing has been dono 
so far When people come and ask for loans and spccnlly timing fnnnne, they' get loans to 
enable them to tide over then difficulties (hat is so far aa agricultural operations arc concern- 
ed But as legards industries no request b is been mado 

Tho Hay has dono nothing cither by giving loans or otherwise to improve weaving or to 
get fresh looms 7 — The weavers have not applted 

Has the Hay any thing to do with saltpetre ? — Formerly wo used to lease to the Numas 
Now I find that no lease is taken Eithei they could not competo with the foreign market or 
they have not cared for it , they havo migrated to East Bengal 

Has not saltpetre extraction been taken up again since the outbreak of the war ? Tho 
price of the saltpelic Ins increased considerably ?— I think the Nunuls will take it up if they 
consider it profitable and necessary facilities are given to them 

TV hat facilities do you refer to ? — If the Government mles and regulations arc less strin- 
gent, they will be able to take it up 

Has the Ray anything to do with sugar making?— The tenants cultivate sugar Tho Kay 
simply settles the land The Ray has bought eight-anna share m (he sugar factory at Loliat 

Has the Ray brought any additional money into the factory ? — We give money wheneve r 
ltisiequired We have now lent a lakh for the financing of it 

Hon’bh Str F H Stewart — How fai is the Darblnnga Ray from heic ? — About 50 miles 

The railway which you piopose would mil mostly through the Ray lands ?— From 
Samastipur it will run through Raj lands 
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Babb Pkivanaih Banuiui, Acting Geieral Manager, llaj Barbhanga 
Whitten Evidence 

At the outset I must say that having not been engaged in anv industry or trade, I have 
no practical expuimoe or special knowledge of any particular subject on which opinion is 
invited by the Comimss'on It becomes extremely difficult, nay impossible, for a layman as~ 

I am, in the absence of statistics of small industries in which the people ore engaged, to answer 
the most mteiostmg set of questions put by the Commission, which can only be done by an 
expert who has m id- the subject of industrial development his special study What I note 
below is the result of my obseivitions in the course of a long residence in the province of 
Bihar I shall therefore confine myself only to the subject of industrial development of the 
province 

Bihar is almost a purelj agricultural province Famines occui at legular intei vals 
and floods also damage crops to a certain extent These two combined cause great hardship 
to the people whos condition becomes truly miserable If s certain percentage of the agricul- 
tural population were to tike to manufactures it will greatly help them to tide over their 
difficulties when overtaken by the calamities noted above 

Thy following aie tho industiies which deserve encouragement and the fostenng caie 
of Government — 

(а) Cultivation of sugarcane and all the products of its juice 

(б) Tobacco cultivation and tobacco manufaetuie 

(c) Flint canning (Tirhut is celebrated for its mangoes and helus) 

(d) Oil mills 

(e) Manufaetuie of saltpetie (This was ouce a flourishing industiy but is now almost 

extinct ) 

(/) Glass manufaetuie (Haveh-Khaigpui in Monghyr district will supply, I believe, 
a numbei of ingredients ) 

iff) Weaving — 

(1) Cotton 

(2) Blanket 

(3) Durne 

(h) Basket-making 

(t) Woodwork 

(f) Hide curing 

(/,) Manufacture of bra^sware 

The Commissionei of the Tirhut Division has, in his lepoit no 3268 of 28th Sep- 
tember 1916 to Government, taken a right view of the existing state of things, and the 
excellent suggestions he has made not only deserve consideration but will, I hope, be adopted 
As he rightly observes, the chief wants in Bihar are money, confidence, demonstiation and 
training 

I shall now attempt to answer a few of the questions directly bearing on the subject 

Q 5 — Methods of giving Government aid to existing oi new industries — 

( 5 ) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-pui chase system, 

(7) Guaranteed Government purchase of products for limded periods 

q 7 i have no experience, but I beliei e that pioneer factories and demonstiation factories I ’ Ion " r, ‘ ctMlc ' 

will greatly help the people in opening the way to new industries and perfecting the existing 
o De s , but they should be made veiy popular and free access given to those interesteJ in those 
industries 

Q 20 —Demonstration factofies should be est iblisbed m each piovince and if they are , £S, slnUm 
popului, branches may be established later on when success is fully a-=smed, m the divisions 
and in. the districts Great caution should be exercised and careful selection of the places 
made 

' Q 29 — Commeicial museums should be developed and increased in number As legards Jcmmmi.i 
their situation, arrangement -and working, they should be left in the hands of government 
experts who should consult the official and non-official members of the Committee. 

^ IBB 
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railway stations on T S Railway, t.ll tbe bags lotted and the grams weie heavily damaged by 
weather and rats, etc I have tried togetwiggons for them but the stock was too short 
(This I noted especially in 1911-12.) 

Q 111 —Oil seed presses and hone manure manufacture may usefully be started looally 
q 112 _Rla\ stalks fibre might be utilized for thread and paper-making and other 
industries 

Leathei tanning and manufacture of leather goods might be introduced Darbhanga is 
noted for its kid si ins and the hides of cows and buffaloes ate all exported imperfectly cured 


This leather trade was mostly m tbo bawls of Germans and Austrians, and has fallen off 
greatly owing to tbe war 

It would seem worthwhile to ascertain whether it would be suitable to start a Real tannery 
and leather goods manufacture 

The standardization of weights should bo no longer delayed 

It seems a great pity that the Commission on weights and measmes did not adopt the 
deoimal and metrical system onco for all 


There should undoubtedly be i special department, fully equipped for the improvement 
of local industries m Bihar and Oriss i 


I would propose the following centres of industrial teaching — 

(1) Weaver’s schools at Bliow arra, I’u«a and Champanaggar (Bhagnlpm) 

(2) Industrial workshop for brws, motor repairs, aluminium, etc , at Darbhanga, to 

bo financed and owned by tho Maharaja and experts to superintend supplies by . - 
Government 

(3) Paper-making industry to bo revived among the Knguncs at Illiow arra and Jhan- 

jharpur 

(4) Leather curing and leather work at Darbhanga 

(5) Priced sample exhibit of looal products at each district headquarters 


Orat, Evidencf 26tji Noxfmbfr 191 G 

Mr C E Low — How long have you been in the cmploj ment of tho Maharaja ? — 
27 years 

You state “ The Maharaja proposes to start an mdtistml workshop at Darbhanga, if Gov- 
ernment supplies expeit teachers and business man lger ” AA lint would tbe mdu-tri ll workshop 
do ?— It would include tbe manufacture of bi iss-ware, aluminium ware, and it would also in- 
clude a workshop for repairs of motors 

I do not quite understand wlmt you mean, whctliei vou mean a workshop working prima 
rily for the purpose of manufacturing articles at a profit to which teaching would he incidental, 
or w'hethcryou mean an institution foi the purpose of gixing industrial instruction, and inci- 
dentally selling tho aiticles wluoh it makes ? — The chief obju t is to uplift the local industries, 
and at the same time on such a commeienl ba'is that when they hnxe been taught they could 
carry on the industry afterwaids It is not for piofit 

Hrs the scheme been worked out? — Tho Maharaja was asked bj the Government to take 
up the aluminium industry which had been shuted at Madras He conn dried oxer tbe matter 
He had also an idea of having a motor icpur shop at D .rblnnga and I suggested that there 
are very large numbers of biass workers in the Darbhanga Distnct who are earning on their 
trade under gre-.t handicaps m verx old fashioned method I thought a brass waie factory 
might be started and he said he xxould also add an aluminium fartorj 

This institution, will, 1 snppo c e, have ,fo investigate local matteis and see w bother they 
could assist ?— It would not require much investigation, ns it has xerj tboiougbly been gono 
into by the Hon’ble Mr Cummin g He went as the Industrial Commi sionei ox or the whole 
of India 

The xveavers’ oo-opernti\e society which was btarted to help the we .vmgsoliool thoro, how- 
ls it doing?— I was chanman of the union undei which it was, till 1910 I am notable to 
speak veiy well about its present condition I know it is ciming on I cannot say how far 
it is expanding and becoming more efficient 7 

How was it man iged when you had to do with it ?— It was managed as an ordinary co- 
operative society is with a panchaj at of five working panohes and three supen isois It is under 
the co operativo union which was founded b} me ' 

Thej get their money from the Central Bank ?-Frora the Union That Union borrows 
bhanga PUrp ° S8 ° f th ° sociot ? lt 18 financed 86 a matter oi by the Maharaja of Dar- 
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„ n „ rl l ™h e V^ at tb j } Bp iJ sa and Nortll ' Wesfcern Ba^way should make such arrangements that 
goods When deliveied to them are prompth leceived and despatched to their destination Do 
you mean (o imply that liny do not do so at present?— They do not 


lou refer to the congestion at the nvei ? — I am referring to the shortage of rolling stock 
i have seen hundreds and hundreds of packages rotting at the stations They come from 
tai in the interior and when senders are refused waggons, they have to keep them at their 

ricir •* 


If another railway were to come m you mean to say that it would stir up the existing 

ono r i eSj End I think that would bo a great advantage 

Hon ble Pandit M M Malavtya — You say “ To improve their efficiency and skill the 
labourers should be given facilities to work aslapprentiees ” But do you not think that the 
lack of primary education is a great hindrance to industrial efficu ncy Don’t you think that 
if they had some elementary instruction that would benefit th( m ? — So far as mere manual 
labour is concerned, I do not think that it would have .anything to do with industrial develop- 
ment 


You do not think that elementary instruction is needed as the basis of general Industrial 
education? — If you can impart a little education to the poorer classes that may help them 

Help them to benefit more by industrial education ? — Certainly, that would help them 

Yon say that people have not got the spirit of enterprise and know almost nothing of what 
is going on m other parts of the woild Don’t you think that more education both general 
and technical and commercial would enable people to know what is going on and feel more con- 
fident ? — Most ceitairly, I should think so 


Witness No. 73 

Mr It S King, Sul-Manclger, Darbhanga Raj 
Written Evidence 


Mr R S King, 


Q 13 —Co-operative societies should be encouraged to help weaving and any other old 
local industries which have survived the modern competition of other goods such as brass woik, S0C1 “^™ TB 
weaving, etc 

I do not advise financing such industries otheiwise (than through co-operative societies) — 

B — To provide capital for raw material and advance machinery 
C — To help to market the products 

Q 15 — Teaching fly shuttle weaving through District Board experts trained at Tso!im(ml aid 
Sirampur 

Q. 17 — The Mahax aj a proposes to start an industnal workshop at Darbhanga, if Government 
supplies oxpeit teachers and business manager These should be supplied by Government 

Q 19 — A. 6ilk weaving shop on a small scale is being run m connection with sericulture 
at Pusa Imperial Institute This would be a suitable centre foi a weaving school 

There should also he weaving schools at Bhowarra (the centre of the " Kokdi ” fine fawn 
self -colour cotton industry), and at Bhagalpur (the centre of tusser and bafta cloth weaving) 

Under a promise from Government officials that a weaving school would bfe started at 
Bhowarra if I founded a weavers’ co-operative society there, I founded one eight or ten years 
ago, but the weaving school has not been started, the reason given being that there were no 
trained teachers available 

29 to 37 — There should he an exhibit room at each district headquarters (and if Marketing product* 
possiblo at each subdivisional one also) with priced samples of each local product 

By degrees this might be amplified as found advisable 

Q* 40 to 43 — It has always been notorious that the saltpetre industry has been preyed 
upon and unduly harassed by excise menials 

Those indigenous industries which, despite the competition of cheap alternative goods Training of l»t>our 
from Europe have vindicated their merits and utility by continuing to exist, though weighed and snpemsum 
down by a stress of modern foreign competition, such as weaving, brass work, paper-making, 
lac work, should be helped by technical schools and workshops worked on a practical com- 
mercial basi°, and the best methods suited to the local conditions tanghfc therein to give those 
trades really north it a fair chance of holding their own 

0 97 — Tt is notorious for years back that valuable grams, including husked nee, linseed, j? si iwsya 
etc f have been left lying on the open platforms of Niimalt, Rahana, Bhaptiahi and other 
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the railway stations by the merchants or zammdais for stoung goods ? — I have tried to get 
the merchants to tike up that idea and I offered to hi Ip 1 hem In some places they do it 
But they do not seem to do it m this locality Gram busmens is for three months m the year, 
and at other times the sheds would be more or less empty 
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Babu Maiiladra Prasad, Managei , Banl of Bihai, Ltd , Chapra 

Written Evidence 


q p I have not raised any capital for industrial entei prises, but I have raised 

capital for banking and trading eompanie-., for the Bank of Bihai and the Chapra Home 
Stores 

I am also organizer for oo operative societies m my district, and have organized societies 
and supervise their woik 

The difficulties were public scepticism in the eventual success of the enterprises and 
secondly the large interest which the public eotild get on their investments m land and house 
mortgages The rates usually prevalent are 9 to 1 8 per cent per annum, which no commer-_ 
ual venture can afford to pay fiom the start This is the mam leason, coupled wil h the Tisk 
and uncertainty cf the venture 

Public confidence can be obtained by really competent and honest men taking to industrial 
pursuits The Government can help m creating such confidence by establishing a department 
which will help people in getting the right sort of men and by giving them infoimation as to 
particular kinds of venture which may have a good chance of sucoess 

After all when a few enterprises have succeeded public will feel that it is safe to invest 
then savings in them 

In Bihar where there is an absolute lack of enterprise greater guidance in both these 
directions is necessary than in otliet provinces wheie the people are more advanced 

Q Z — The souices of capital are deposits from or borrowings from zammdars and the 
professional classes 

Government asBist- Q 4 — The Goi ei nment, so far as I know, has not rendered any financial aid to any 
anco industrial enterprise m Bih-u 

<2 5 — In my opinion Government aid to existing or new industries should be by 
nay of — 

(a) Guaranteed Government purchase of products 

(b) Supply of machineries on hire-purchase system 

(c) Guaranteed dividend with or nithout refund to Government 

(d) Precision of pait of share capital bv Government for sometime That will create 

confidence m the public mind But when any particular enterprise has succeeded 
to a certain extent such aid should gradually be withdrawn leaving the 
concern entirely in the hards of the people 

Bounties and concession m lailway freight on raw materials or manufactured products 
would be ot 6ome hdp 

Pioneer factories Q 7—1 have no experience of pioneei factories But I think that in Bihar such factories 

will be of immense help to the people They should, however, be handed over to pnvate 
capitalists or companies when they have succeeded in demonstrating the chances of success of 
enterprises in the particular direction 

Fmanoinn agencies ® 9 —Oil pressing is the only industry uhich is carried on on a comparatively large 
scale here This is liampere 1 owing to want of funds to store oil seeds in the beginning of the 
season, as also the manufactured oil in a falling market 


My bank is giving facilities for this now 
is a fairly large demand 


We charge now 8 pei cent interest There 


Co operative Bocie 
ties 


Q 1" Cottage industries generally may be greatly assisted by co operative societies 
Among such industries may he mentioned coarse cloth making si, eh as the weaver^ m the 
villages make, dume making, saltpetre industry m which Nutnas are engtged , there is room 
for the expansion of co-opeiatiou m regaid to dames whioh in out-of-way puts of the province 
will deal mainly in ghee 1 

The organization of such societies should he similar to that of exiting agricultural co- 
operaf ive societies They should aim at supplying capital at che iper rate than is done bv 
“ a v b i a n ^ e anl alfc0,lt dlspo «Dg°£ the product °f the industiy of the members to their best 
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Yes y ° U ^ ^ ac ^ e£ ^ t°tbe earnmgs of the weavers to he able to get hotter Gnanoe ?— 

Did you investigate at all how much theearmngs of the weavers have increased ?— That 
I cannot definitely state The average borrowing rate was about 25 to 37 *■ per cent and they 
ore getting monoy now at 15| pet cent through then society J 

What about the purchase of yarn?— They are left to do tint for themselves 

You say that the hides of cows and buffaloes are e\ ported from Darbhanga Before the 
wai were there any Germans up-country purchasing hides?— Not just befoie the war but for 
some years previously For thirty rears they had been carrying on the w 0 rk There was 
a German living m D.ubhanga He was connected with one of the German firms m Calcutta 
I forget the name of the firm now 

Hon’ Me Pandit M H Malaviya — Do you think that Pnsa will be a suitable centre for 
a weaving school ? — Not a very suitable centre because the weaveis are not residents of 1 usa 
As there is a shop where they are doing work m connection with sericulture 1 thought 
it might be useful if a small school was started there The chief centre is Madhubani 

In your opinion if a cential weaving school is started it shoo'd he at Madhubam rather 
than at Pusa ?— Certainly I meant to have them in both places 

You speak of the papei-making industry to be revived at Bhouarra and Jhanjarpur 
Would you do that aeo aiding to the old methods, or would you have modern machinery ? 
— I meant, if possible, that it should he done on a small scale, and afterwards, if it was font d 
feasible, a factory might be slatted I am not personally conversant with the details of 
pap n r-makiug Across the fiontier they still make “bassaha” paper which is very tough 
and insect proof Wo u-e it foi protecting records in our offices 

What is this paper made of ? — They make it, I believe, from old gunny and other oloths 

Do the people in Bhowarra and Jhanjarpur make paper of that kind ? — They said they 
have lost the art of making it It is imported from across the fiontier It should not be 
hard to revive it 

Mr G E Loro — Do you think that paper making on that small scale can possibly compete 
With a big modern paper mill? — Paper has gone up within the last six months, owing to the 
war. If it is paying to manufacture and import it from across the fiontier, it ought to be pos- 
sible to make it locally at a good piofit, especially if impioved methods are taught 

Hon’ble Sir P II Stewart — You say that the standardization of weights should no longer 
be delayed Would it not be a veiy difficult thing to arrange and enforoe ? — I am not qualifi- 
ed to speak on that, but I have seen other things that seemed to be difficult at first come 
round all right The railways have biought in the Calcutta weights so thoroughly along their 
lines that everybody follows them It is veiy haid foi tie ryots to sell grain because the 
mahajans cheat thorn over the different standards of weight that they uBe They have whit 
they call "chowda gunda” seer, “tera gunda ■” seei and “bees gunda” seer 

What practical steps would you propose to introduce the change ? — I should think that 
it could be gradually intioduced by making a standard weight in the municipal bazais to 
begin with 

And that would sp ead gradually ? — Yes, and people will gradually calculate on that 

About the decimal and metrical sjstem, is it any use adopting it here unless it is going 
to he adopted at home ?— I put it in the belief that it is bound to be the universal system 
in the woild some diy 

But would it, be of much use tal mg the first steps m India? — India is an enormous 
country and it will help India's development if brought m 

Even if the English system remained unaltered in the Colonies and the Dominions ? 

X think eo i may be very ignorant but I cannot contemplate the British Empire sticking 

to the old weights and measures after the war, instead of adopting the decimal system 

Hon'b’e Sir E N MoOlerjee —You say “ the Maharaja pioposes to start an industrial 
workshop at Darblianga, if Government supplies expeit teachers and business manager The 
Government is m an exeeptional position to secure a business managei, and I think it is the 
only hope of its being worked properly 

Is it to be on loan or or -fee ? — On loan 

Ordinary business firms do not go to Government foi business manager ?— : They are accus- 
tomed to trade but the Maharaja is not 

The Government is not accustomed to do business ? — They have got dealings with many 
businesses and they have everything to help the industries in whatever way it is most efficient 

You complain about the railway goods lying idle on the open platforms of railway 
stations Are you aware that godowns, which are known as mundies are generally built near 

UG 
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H a% 0 you *iny experience of co*opcriti\e woilv Iin^oliccn connected ftith tbo co* 
operative movement for the last twoyoirs md )ia\o organized i number of fcocicties 

Do join banks lend to central banks?— Wo deposit money with tbo Prowncul Dank of 
Patna 

Have any mdu Irnl co-opcntivc credit sjoietics been started to jour know ledge ?— No. 

Was there iny particular reason why the} should not Imc?— In our subdivision we 
have just begun 

In what industry ?— Wo lia\c not }et started someth for in} industiy Tbo co operative 
socioties have been started latel} 

llon’ble Pandit If M Malnviya — IIow man} to-ojierali\ i souieties do there exist in this 
district ? — There are 50 m my subdivision, Seuan, and 5 or G in Gopalgunj, i c , 55 m the whole 
of the district 

Do these societies administer to tbo needs of the agricultural coirunnnitv onl} ( — } t s 

What interest do the} chaigoon loans i — 15 pir cent from (lie villagers 

V h it rate of interest do you pay to y our depositors ? — 7 £ per cent t 

Wli} do you ohaigo tlicic cultivators suoli n high rate? — Centrnl banks not money at 
7J |>er cent, they lend at 12 per cent to village banks , the \ ill ige banks lend at 1 > per cent 
to villagers Thcro should be a little deduction in this I have moved m this matter 1 Fay 
they should not be asked inoro than 12 pci cent 

When you can borrow at 7{ per cent, would not 9 per cent sufhco to meet all y our 
ohaiges? — In the beginning there would be troublo It is a lived rnlo, but it uught to bo 
altered As these villagers aro persons who usually get loans at 25 per cent they aro thankful 
to get it at 15 per cent. 

What is the amount of capital employed by those oil-pressing comerns that you Imre been 
financiug, roughly? — About 11= 1,000 It does not go bovond that, but at the =anu time they 
have lo purchase Its 4,000 to Its. 5,000 will be quite enough for ono machine for ono 
place 

lou biy vou ire m favour of the appointment of a Directorof Industries in your province, 
and that a yearly conference of the Directors of Industries of all (ho provinces or of certain 
members oi bccrotaries of tho different Bonds would Mifiice to correlate the work of each 
province ? — Ycb 

You don’t think that nnlraponal Department would do much good ?— No 

Wha r is your reason ? — I think they would not he m touch with the provinces and with 
diffeunt peisons Tho provincial dcpirtment has to do a lot of spade work and lo he brought 
m touch with business men and business generally 

Hon’blcSir F. //, Stewart — With reference to the gonornl manager of your bank, to whom 
you rcfeired, lie is an Indian also ? — Yes 

What banking ov-pericnoe has lie ? — He was man igcr of mother bank before the came 1° 
this bank 

How did he get his banking training (list of all 9 — He learned the bimiuess m one of tho 
larger banks in Calcutta. 


Witless No 74. 

Mu. W II, Williams, MI.M E, Partner, Jlessrs Arthur littllei t $ Co , Engineers and 

Contractor i, Muzaffctrjmr 

I am of opinion that very little' Government aid, if any' 1 , is nece=siry m the vv n of 
Qovcrn financial assistance what is wanted is some Government help in the wa> of evpert advice, 
both technical and business, m tho initial stages of cj nnination of the possibilities of i proposed 
enterpnse Such advice should be forthcoming t? each province and bhould be given gratis 
A great many industries or enterprises arc started in India which, tliongh quite sound other- 
wise aie doomed to fuluic owing to the preparation otfiguics being in the hands of men who 
aie too young to have the necessity expel icnce this is especially the case in underrating the 
amount of capital necessary, (ho result being that in a large j roportiou of new enterprises the 
whole business eventually passes into the hands of managing agents or morfgageos and tho 
original shareholders lose their money Also each provincial Government should bo prepared 
to give piefei cnee a« far as possible to mdustues in their own piovmccs when carrying out 
uiy works or indenting for nnv supplies unless this is done there can be httlo development 
of industries m the mufnssal und all work and supplies will goto the few big eenties in India 
as heretofore 
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.. ^ 29— There should be a fully equipped cornmeroial museum and reference library 
attached to it m each provinc , under the control of a Director of Industries, Bankipur v,ouW 
be the best place for this m our province 1 3 

If theie are such museums then there would not be much necessity of having trade 
representatives in other provinces of India * ’ 

The Government Departments should publish lists of ill articles they use and also exhibit 
them in commercial museums 


Q 50 —No provincial organization exists m our province 

I would recommend the appointment of a Director of Industries m our province It 
would be difficult to form a Board of Industries m this province and much more difficult to 
make them meet There is no one central town or district in this'provmce where proper men 
might be available 


OfEoiat orgtminitioa 


The Dircotor should be a business man or a non-expert official An expert would mamly 
specialize m his own line and would prob ibly cost more without any appreciable gam as a 
whole 

A yearly conference of the Directors of Industries of all the piovmces or of certain 
members or secretaries of the different Boards would, in my opinion, suffice to correlate the 
works of e ich province An Imperial Department does not seem to me to he capable of doing 
much good 


Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916 

Mr C E. Low . — -How long has the Bank of Bihai been established ? — It was established 
six years ago 

What branches has it got ? — It has four blanches 
Yon are manage! of the Chapra branch ? — Yes. 

How long havo you been in tlieir employ ? — Since the beginning 

What training had you m bank management before you entered the bank ? — I had no 
turning 

What wcic you doing before you joined the bank ?-— 1 was a B L student 

When you first entered the hank, who showed you how to do bank business ? — Tho 
General Manager of the Bank of Bihar, who was a business man 

What industries does the bank finance ? — We are domg a godown business m these days 
l e, advancing money against goods stored in our godown, belonging to merchants who export 
goods from Bihar to Calcutta 

Do you lend money to hnancethe pioductof factories ? — Supposing a sugai concern starts 
business and wanted money to puichase sugarcane, would you do that kind of business ? — 
Yes 

What security do you ask ? — Only the peisonal security of those per B ons They have got 
a business here and on the security of that business we lend W e have never done any such 
business up till now 

Have veu been asked to do it ? — We would do it, but they would have to pledge the sugar 
they pioduce,i e , we would have to have a hen on the sugai 

What is the capital of the bank ? — The working capital is about 11 lakhs 

How much of that is in shares ? — About Rs 1,25,000 

And yonr subscubed capital ? — That is the subscubed capital 

I mean, what is the authorized capital’ — The authorized capital is 10 lakhs, subscribed 
2,50,000, and 1,25,000, has been paid up 

Do you take deposits ?— Yes 

Do you issue cheque books for current accounts ? — Yes 

You say you ate giving facilities foi the oil pressing mdustiy , what industry is that ’ — 
I n Chapia there are a numbei of oil-presses They have to pm chase seed and we advance 
them money ag mist that seed which they place in our godoun They take away these seeds, 
crush them* and place with us oil and cakes 

You have alien on the oil and cakes ? — Yes 
Are they selling all their oil ? — Yes 

How big are the.-.e concerns ? — They are uot big concerns 
Are they working by steam power ? — No 
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propose tbit District Boards should give preference to conoerns in their own districts ?— A6 
far as they can My idea is that each province should bo explored to find out its resources 

If that policy were adopted do >ou not think that it will tend to prevent the growth of 
large concerns, concerns of world wide importance ?— I do not mean to say that they should 
do it to such an extent 

You speak of preference being gu cn to Indian products, other things being equal Do 
j ou refer to purchases bj G or eminent? — Yes 

I suppose you are aware that the stores rules do provide for this ? — But I do not think 
that they are strictly earned out 

Do you know of any instance m which this provision has not been carried out ?— 1 have 
seen mam instances since I have been in business I have often been piovided with joists, for 
instance, which come from England 

When vou could have got them equally well from Indian manufacturers ’ — Of course, 
Indian manufacture is only a matter of recent years 

y 0 n refer to Government purchasing from importers What advantage would that 
g lve j> — It would save time for one thing and it would give the importer the chance to 
mport and I think it will help the country 

At the cost of the tax-payer ? — At the same price or perhaps less 

There are certain materials on which much depends Their unsatisfactory condition 
might result in serious damage or loss and hence they are manufactured under inspection 
In that case would jou recommend purchase from importers ? — I think leading firms will not 
do the work badly 

That is not always the case ? — I do not think there will he such instances in the 
future We ire gradually getting forward and that sort of thing will be eliminated 

Leaving aside joists made in the country, there are many other things -which if they 
are brought on a wholesale scale from England could be bought more cheaply by Govern- 
ment than importing firms which would also get the same things fiom the same manufacturer ? 
— Generally speaking, I think they could be bought as cheaply 

Do you understand the system by which the Secretary of State purchases He gives 
standing order to certain manufacturers that the latter should deliver over a fixed period as 
much as lie wants of certain classes of goods to him at ceitain prices It is a soit of running 
contract In what way can importing firms here purchase more cheaply ? — I do not think it 
is necessarily more cheaply I say they can purchase as cheaply and I think it possible they 
could do it, more cheaply I know that a few years ago the system was so bad that the 
Public Works Department used to specify one particular make of joists and m isolated districts 
Go\ ernment Engineers go even further 

When there are cases of this sort the best way m which a reform can be effected is by get- 
ting complaints from the Public, not general complaints but specific complaints Have you for- 
warded any such’ — No Plenty of complaints have been forwarded by the Chamber of Com- 
merce since I have been m India When you are talking about getting the things as cheaply 
you are not taking into account the cost o f the Government Departments for procuring them 
If jou consider them, the boot would be on thr other leg 

You mean the cost of the Stores Department of the India Office ? — The India Office o< 
part of tho India Office 

You complain of the difficulty wh ch is experienced m acquiring sites Tbeieisthe 
difficulty of purchasing and there ib the difficulty of securing the title Which do you allude 
to’ — Either No one would build a fa tory unless he had a long lease I am talking about 
industries I know people who have been trying to start an industry have had great trouble 
and the industry has been held up for a very long time I can, to a certain extent, talk from 
may own experience But the difficulty is always there If yon want an acre of land, w hile 
jouaio dealing with one man at home you are probably dealing with 20 or 80 out here 
You may acquire tho whole plot ind you iniy have one small plot lying in the middle, vou 
my have to deal with 20 people interested m it and vou cannot get the land either for love* or 
money The whole thing is left standing and you have to begin all over again 

It is chiefly the difficulty of title ? — It is the title chiefly 

It would be much less of a depaiture for Government to see whether there is a dear title 
to land than to extend lanl acquisition rights possessed by public companies to private under- 
takings ?— It would not be half so expeditious lhe danger of delay would be just as great 
as ever It might be worse If the man appealed to Government .to give him a title it would 
probably take a long time I do not think that would help It seems to me that the most 
expeditious way would he to have some rule cf requisition m cases of approved industries 

I do not mean to say that you should wait till the title is investigated If you can 
negotiate with the possessor of the land ’ — We cannot agree and in some casts you cannot even 
see the owner of the land 

Yon propose this in the case of all enterprises whether public or not?— Only if the 
industry is approved of by Government or the Board of industries as being m the pubho 
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I think tliat preference should he given (o Indian products other things being equal 
Me-chants, engineering firms, etc, should be allowed to buy m England through their agen- 
cies, as far as possible, when materials have to be imported The purchesc%f materials' m 
England direct bv Government, in building contracts, lor instance, do^s not result m any 
saving, since it leads to enhanced rates on other portions o£ the \ orbs and often to great delays' 


GoTcrar^nt 


Mufassal firms are very much handicapped at the prerent time through beui°- unable to muhm 
obtain payments of their hills, when w orbing away from their 01111 districts for Jhstrict and 
Local Boards excepting by cheques on the Treasury of the district, in which work is being 
carried out This entails considerable expense, with the additional risk of theft in bringing 
m money and a heavy discount has to be paid afterwards m transmitting these monies to 
hanks Facilities should be given to receive such payments either m Government Currency 
Notes oi hy remittance transfers witn a nominal commission, the present rate charged bem 0 - 
ve~y high, viz , I annas pei Its 100 

There is gieat scope for Government assistance m the acquisition of land for approved^,, rolk 
enterpnses, either new or the extension of existing ones I am aware of several new and ° 1 
' promising undertakings which have been held up for a very considerable period through the 
almost insuperable ditliculties of acquiring sites I would suggest that the oidinaiy Govern- 
ment land acquisition facilities be extended to approved undertakings 

My firm (Arfcbui Butlei & Co ) has had an airangement with the Greer Industrial ApprenticMWp rjrim 
School <5f this town for some yeais past whereby we take a certain number of their boys m s"S, r . ul ° rU 

the mornings to work in out shops to learn in the various departments, These boys in the 
afternoon receive general education at the school The inherent defect in this system is that 
it is impracticable for a boy to learn much in a business establishment unloss he beeps the whole 
hours of that establishment, and it is manifest the minagement cannot give any work of im- 
portance to boys who are only with them at times It is essential that apprentices’ time should 
be w bole-time during the penod they are in training to become mechanics their general educa- 
tion should precede the period of apprenticeship and the technical instruction for boys who 
show marked, ability, should be given eitbei by means of evening classes or after the appren- 
ticeship is completed Tliis is the proceduie usually followed m England I have 
seen it advocated that municipal workshops should be developed hy Government foi training 
mechanics , from my experience of such shops I could not imagine a ivor=e truning , generally 
speaking, although tlieie may be municipal workshops in some few of the big town* where 
certain amount of useful training would he possible There is also anothei serious objection to this 
proposal inasmuoh as should Government put in machinery and develop municipal woikshops the 
inevitable result would be that Government would also have to do all it could to provide work for 
the shops, and this would lead to serious inteiferencp with private enteipuse with no advantage 
to Government It is of the utmost importance that such training should be done in shops 
which are oblige 1 to work on business lines if the apprentices are to be piopeily oquipped to 
make a living at their tiade These remarks apply to mechanical engineers as well as to 
' mechanics for it is only the best of the latter who will be able eventually to qualify as 
engmeei s 


I suggest there should be a member foi Industries with a suitable staff, on which lh° Gcni , rll onWiI 
business side should bo well represented Also that the Commissioners of each division a, immigration m,i 
should he empowered to collect m each province lnfomiation and foi this purpose appoint 
commis'-ions ot 2 oi 3 local business men to enquire mto and report on my proposed scheme 
in Ins division , he could then submit his report on the pioposal to the member for Induftrio, 

It would be, I think, necessary to empower the Commissioners to pay for the services of men 
acting on such commissions, for a business man’s time is valuable and the best advice obtain- 
able would be needed This would appear to be a simple aad expeditious w r ay in winch to make 
the necessary preliminaiy enquiries, and the question of Government aid could then be 
settled by the member for Industries 


This province, as fai as the north side of the Ganges is concerned, i= very seriously Iiandi- 
capped by the want of facilities by lail This is chiefly due to the break in gauge and the 
necessity of crossing goods over the Ganges by boat The delays which occui every year, 
owin«- to shifting the Gbdt from time to time, are most serious and it is by no means an 
uncommon experience for goods to take anything from one to two months m transit from 
Calcutta I see no improvement m these irregularities over a personal experience of somo 
22 years and indeed m the winter of 1315-16 the constant delays were if anything 
worse than they have ever beer The remedy, of course, is a budge oyer the Ganges, but I 
am aware that m all piobability some yeirs must dap e, owing to financial reasons, before 
we can hope to see a bridge erected In the meantime howeier I cannot help thinking some- 
thin 0 - mio-ht bs done to improve matters and I wo dd make a suggestion th it the alternative 
ciossino at Diglia Ghat should be put into an effluent state to deal with VI forms of traffic 
when Mokimeh Ghat i, blocked This is a nutter in which the public welfare should be 
consideied irrespective of puiely railway interests, otherwise State control is of little use. 


Oral Evidence, 26th November 1916 


Mi C E Lid —You prinse an the first pingrmb o' your written cviJeneeJihat pioun- 
Cial Gov raaionts should give' puference ti Indus' no, m their own provinces Would you 

127 
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machinery is being suitable for use in the countiy ?— I think he should do that Ho would - 
probably woilc out his schemes for elections and laydown certain classes of machinery and 
plant as advisable On the whole I think it is veiy necessary to standardise 

"Would that ipply to maJimeiy and plant made in the county t>r also to imp rted 
machinery ?— It would apply when.” they could nuke it m the country Wheiethoy could 
not do so the) would import It is a question of open competition At the same time the 
Director should help the people of the piovince, other things being cquil 

After some yeais’ expcnence you find that m engineering woik ind construction work, 
difficulties are laised when the work becomes more expensive through the want of looal 
stocks?— Talking of this district theie are piaclically no stocks because we are nev er suie of 
a maiketfoi them 

You would have been encouriged to keep moie local stocks if) cu had a definite state- 
ment fiotn some Government department that the stocks you aie holding are suitable for 
the district ? — Yes 

"With regard to the question of aequiting land do you have any difficulty about 
tempoiary sites, say, for example, for buck munuf ictuic ? — Nothing like the sime difficulty 
In the case ot bricks you simply e\oa\ ate the land and take a certain amount of earth The 
owneis do not altogether part with the iand They then use it for paddy 

You express the opinion thit it is not at all desirable to assocutc general education with 
luclustnal education You think that evening classes might be introduced Would you be 
m favour of a system of apprenticeship m which instead of having evening classes )ou allowed 
boys to go two or three afternoons iu the week to get elementary nislruction to substitute 
the evening clashes ? — Yes I think it would be better Theie would be difficult) in this 
countiy if you had evening classes It is a great difliculty oven in England to get men to 
attend evening olasscs aftci doing a haid day’s work. I fancy it will be more difficult m 
this country 

At what age do the boy 0 oome from the industrial school to )our woiks? — [should 
think about 10 to 14 or something about that I could not say fiom the looks of them 
They might be even 15 Ovei 12 and under 15 I should say 

Youi idea is then that they should get literary education before they tako up industrial , 
education ? — They should coitainly get the elements 

1 understand that }ou have consideinble experience here m rural undei takings m con- 
nection with boring for water Is that capable of enlarged dev elopment here ? — 1 should 
say very great development There aie difficulties Certainly the sub-soil is aery fine sand. 
Theie ib great difficulty in boung 

In this part of the world is it piacticable to put down engines and pumps for the develop- 
ment of ungation? — Yes, but w r e have got to got the laiyats to dig big wells The wells are 
veiy small at present 

In the hot weatbei is theie plenty of wata in the jhcels and m ere ? — Would it bo of 
bencht if you could erect pumping machinery on the banks of livers ? — I should think y on 
could get a good deal of water from the nvois m that way Many of the jheels diy up m 
the hot weather Speaking generally, water sinks to about 20 feet from the surface m the 
hot weathei 

Have you any experience of getting maclnneiy on the hire purchase system ’ — No 

If there was a Department of Industucs established in this province and if competent 
engineering and technical officers vv eie av ulablo, do y ou think it would lead to any consider tblo 
development of rural engmeeing and establishment ol rural factories? — Yes I should say so 

We are told that capital would be fieely foifchcommg foi industial enterprises if advice 
were available But when it assumes a specific foim vve feel that individuals will not put 
then money in it ?— They would uot do it all at once 

It is not sufficient therefore if Government merely recommend an undertaking ? — Y ou 
will have to demonstiate it They would not get an inch foiward here unless they felt pei- ' 
fectly suie 

Mon’ble Pandit' M Af M a [ av l y a — You havo spoken of the difficulty in the acquisition 
of land Is there any mun cl ipal land lying fallow ?-Not much Not that I am aw are of. 

Do you know of any cases m which an application was made to Government foi a lease 
of land foi industrial purposes ? — No 

You speak of the difficulty of sending goo and the absence of a bridge and vou fciiggest 
that the alternative mossing should be kept in an efficient state IIav r o you made any lepresen- 
atiou to the Railway Board ? — No 

Do you know that anybody has done eo ? — I have not heard that any one has done so. 

It has been my own idea for many yeais 

Who woiks the rivei traffic ’—The Bengal and Noi th-Western Railway 

how — Have y on got any supplemental v remarks to offei — I should like to 
add something to my statement regaidmg the difficulties of hanking Things-- were vrery muoh 
better before It ap^eare that some new ordei h ib been recently made and the Government 
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If it was an industry which it was desirable to introduce or dcmqnstrate ? Yes 

Not in the ca=e of ordinary well-established industries ?— Not unless the Government 
considered that to do it would be m the public interest 

"lou do not approve of the idea of using municipal workshops aB a trammer ground for 
mechanics ? — No 

Is there any municipal workshop m Muzaffarpur ?— I thmk so 

l ou say T hese lemarks apply to mechamcal engineers as well as to mechanics for it is 
only the best of the latter who will be able eventually to qualify as engineers ” You do not 
mean that the only w y in w hich a mechanical engineer could be trained is by training him 
simply as a mechanic and by no other means ? — No The context will show that I am talking 
about technical education 

You propose the appointment of a committee of two or three local business men to go 
into any proposed project and report Do you thmh that yon will be able to get business 
men everywhere who will command public confidence? — I think if you get two or three busi- 
ness men in i district you will pietty well eliminate the ch nice of exploitation for any one 
interest You must have a business proposition investigated by business men 

How do you propose to deal with the technical side of the proposition ? — I take it that 
the Director liiniEc If would supply the information 

Government wo"ld then he m a position to form an opinion of it both from a technical! 
and busmens point of view ? — If any one applies to the CommiE«ioner of a Division saying 
that he wants to start anything the Commissioner should have power to appoint a few busi- 
ness men to give him the first information as to whether it is likely, from a business point of 
view to be a success 

Do you think that m tho majority of places you will be able to get men ? — There wight 
be districts where there is a paucity of business men But I fancy they could always he got 
They might not be on the spot They might be found mside any CommiSEioner’s Division 

Would you propose that they should be given any salary or fee? — I think So Otherwise 
you would not get specialists who would give up their time You would not get also the 
best men 

Uon’hle Sir P JI Stewart — The " Member for Industries ”, whom you refer to, you mean 
by that the member of the Local Government m each province ? — I mean the Director That 
was a mistake 

And the tw o or three business mean whom you suggest would be practically a Board ? — 
They would advise the Commissioner of the Division and through him they would advise the 
Direotor of Industries The Commissioner would send ou the leport along with his comments 

Who would have the final power to decide ? — The Director of Industries This is only 
suggested by me as an easy way of getting information on the spot expeditiously 

Why do you propose to bring m the Commissioner ? — Ho is the head of the executive 
m the Division and I think ho will be the best man If you went to the Collector of a district 
then yon w ould he multiplying work 

- Why not go to the Director of Industries straight off ? — He would not know about 
business men m any particular division, 

Mr A Chalterton —You arc, I understand, a contractor carrying on engineering work 
Do you practise as consulting engineer? — Yes 

You say that, in your opinion, Government aid is necessary in the way of expert advieO 
and you propose that this advice should be given gratis Do you not think it desirable to 
build up a class of professional men of the type of consulting engineers Do you mean that 
Government should pay for this consulting advice?— I simply say that Government should 
give advice I am talking about a district like this There aie many men in the district who 
need technical advice but they would not pay for it. 

People are perfectly willing to pay very high fees to lawyers Do you not thmk it desir- 
able to encourage the people of this country to pay fees to experts m the same way ?— I thmk 
so if it is feasible Yon will have to begin with a nominal fee 

One objection to giving advice gratis is that many enquiries are made of very futile chaiac- 
tcr and a small fee chokes off those that are not likely to lead to business ’—Quite so 

You allude to the desn ability of each province developing its own resources in the matter 
of Engineering workshops I suppose that is so that local firms and local factories should 
he able to obtam help on the spot and so that tho managers should b n less dependent on help 
only available from the great poits, and to let them know that thue is a factory in which 
they can get business and which would enable them to keep largei stocks ? — Undoubtedly 
they would feel much more secure 

Do you thmk it would help industrial enterpuse if the Director of Industries on the 
advice, if necessaiy, of expert bodies or expert evidence were to pi escribe certain classes of 
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Japan cannot bo cheaper tlmn that in Indi i and Japanese products competing w ifch the local 
articles, have to pay t he ocean freight and customs duties It looks to me, therefore, that 
this industry in Japan is be ng subsidised by the Japanese Government 

It is, theiefoie, incumbent on the Indian Govern nent to impose countervailing customs 
duttes on certain foreign products, and to abolish any exciso duties that might be hampering 
indigenous industries 

To financo existing industries which arc working on a paying basis but cannot expand 
their scope for want of capital, Government should start an industrial bank with its head 
office in Delhi and hranclios in important towns all o\er India, as existing joint stock 
banks have to keep their assets in more or less liquid investments and cmnot obuouely 
finance industrial concerns , and even if they did it, they could not do so on such favourable 
terms ns the newly started Industrial Banks which would bo able to comronnd capital at 
comparatively lower rates of interest The capital of this bank maj be thirty lakhs, of which 
Government should provide one-third, the remaining two-thirds will then be readily 
subsenbcd by the public One thud of the directors of this bank should be nominated by 
Government and such nominated directors should be business men , and when Indians are 
nail ible, tbev should be given preference, as they will bo belter conversint with Indian 
conditions 

The woiking of this hank should be supervised by Government m the same way as the 
eo-operativo banks The lank should not take deposits from the public as these deposits 
would einbarass the bank in times ot panic The Government should deposit money with 
it on the same terms as in the Presidency Bmk6, and Municipalities, Di'tnot Boards, Official 
Tiu«tees and Official Assignees, ltcceiv ere and nlbo Insurance Companies who invest large 
sums of money at i low rate of mtere.t shonhl he encouraged to keep their surplus 
money with this bank This will enable the bank to got money' cheap and to lend it out at 
a f urly low rate of interest 

The bank can easilv command i working capital of two crores of rupees which will got 
a long way to begin w ith If this capital is obtained in tlic manner I have suggested, it will 
not cost the bank moro than 4 per cent and if the bank lias a do/cn office 3 , the vvorhmg 
expenses will notamountto nioic than Hs 4,00,001) ivear,ie 2 per coit If then, tho bank can 
lend money at 7 percent it wilt be able to pay a dividend of 6 per tent and have a balance of 
Rs lakhs which could be carried forward as a reserve fund The following statement 
gives in detail tho working expenses which the hank ib likely to incur. 


Statement Showing Amtoxnim expenses oi maintvinino the 

riiorosiD Industrial 

Bvi,h 

Head OJ)ice 

Manager . . . * . 


Rs 

Ter mensem 

3,000 

Deputy Manager 


1000 

Assistant Manager 


700 

Inspector o£ branches ... 

• 

700 

Acoountant ... 

t 

300 

Head Clorh 

• •• 

200 

Twenty clerks and four cashiers 

• • 

1,000 

Other etnff and menials , 


. 200 

Rent 


500 

Auditors foes, Law charges, etc 

tit 

500 

tionoral chaigos including stationery, oto 


1,00-) 


Total 

0,100 

Bombay and Calcutta 

Manager . . 


Rs 

Per mensota 

. 700 

kpsis'ant Manager 


300 

Acoountant 

1 

160 

Twelve clerks and oaBhiers 

• • 

500 

Other stall and menials , 


150 

Rent 


1,000 

Stat’onery mid other charges , .. 


too 


Total 


3,200 
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Treasuries hue not been allowed to grant us cheques on Calcutta or on the Muzaffarpur 
Treasury is they uccd to do previously That is v ictiogi ide movement Previously we 
used to get cheques on the Bank of Bengal 

I)id you represent this to Government ? —We have represented this to various officials 
and they only tell us tint they have not ordeis to do it 

Did you represent this to thopiopcr nilhouty ’ It is rathei difficult to find out to 
whom to go to 
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-Mr Dfoiuv U. Bor chan n Ciukdihavivni, Agent, Benares Bald, Ltd , Muzajfatpur 
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Irulun cipitil is verj shy except in Bomlny ■wheic there ire lirgc textile fictoiio 8 Financial aid 
rnunlj owned and nnnigcd by Indians It is therefore veiy difficult for mdustnes m othe» 
parts of India to thrive J he gioitcst imsfoituno of India is that capital and enterpnso 
seldom go li ind-in-hnnd Enteipnsmg men get no financial support from their well-to-do 
i oimtr\ men who are either lndifTcient about the regeneration of industrialism in India, or are 
not suthuenlh cduc ited to appreciate the enormous dram on India which could be stopped 
if wc could replace our imported nnnuficturcd irticles bv tilings manufactured m tbe countiy 
But if Government maternity emounges and fosters indigenous industries 311 st as tbe 
Mysore State h is been doing, pmati capital mil be gradually attneted and a grcatci poitioo 
of the bonded wealth of India will he employed in financing industries 

It Ins been oldened lh it once Indi m capital is assured tb it the business started would 
be properly w orbed, it o milt pours in to assist the s line As an example, the large numhei 
of light nilwiys started revcntly, have leceivcd material support from Indian c ipital But 
ft w industries con thrive on the support that the Government generally gn es to railways, as 
this is a \cr\ old industry (if it cm lie included in the category of industries) and the capitalist 
h is full eontulemc tli it Ins investment will yield a steady ictnrn Therefore, in the case of 
other indigenous lndustncs, more direct Government aid would be necessary' foi some time 
I would suggest tli it m all large industrial undertakings, direct State help in the shape of 
subscription tow irds the capital up to a certain percentage not less than 33 per cent , is necessary 
with the provi c o that the remaining two thirds is subscribed by Indians In such cases 
Goverwnmf should he entitled to appoint then Directois m the same proportion as the amount 
of capital subscribed by them The auditors should ilso be appointed by Government 
The-e enterprises vill serve the object of pioneer concerns and will simultaneously attract 
Indian capital which would not otherwise be employed for ftnmcing industries The above 
wbistance mav be grulually withdrawn when the confidence oT the Indian public has been 
g lined, and Indian enterprise can take tiic initiative In course of tune, it will be quite 
enough if Government simply gmrinte • dividends on the same basis ns m the case of railw lys 
In such casts the factories should be inspected by Govunmeut experts and tbe accounts 
indited by Government auditors 

The above suggestions iclate to luge enfei puses m uuged by joint stock companies 
But in Indr there are tcv oral sm ill industries which are languishing for lick of knowledge 
of improved devices of manufacture md capit il These industiies should be helped by money 
gnnG-iti-aid or loans without interest or on nominal interest, for say three years or more iccord- 
uig to the i lrcumst.ini’es of each ca c c, md bv the supply of machinery and plant on tlie hire 
purchase system, also, wherever possible, by small demonstration faclones Free expert 
advice should al*o be given to ihtFC industries 

By w ay' of gc ner il encour igomrnt to all industries, and to enable them to compete with 
foieign products, it would he desirablo to mere iso the duties on sueh foreign articles and 
spfcnlh tho-c unongst them is aic subsidised by iho countries of then ongin I think there 
are Hvtral industries m India which aio luindic ipped bv foreign competition The cotton 
industry is one which is bmdened with an excise duty, tbe lesul! being tbit Indian manu- 
factures cannot compete with those of Europe and Jaynn This is a veiy great hardship as 
itdistmctlv givts impetus to foreign countries to compete with an important indigenous 
industry 'l lie sugar industry is a nothci which suffers by' foreign competition hoi instance 
the Germ m beet sugar can compete with Indian ‘Ugai mamlv bccauso the Gei man Govern- 
ment gives i sufficient bounty on every ton of beet sugar producod m that country to enable 
it to compete with Indian cano siuga The button mdustry in tbe Tirlmt division is also 
a victim of foreign competition w hich is evidently fostered by subsidies There is a small 
button factory in McIiei in the Champaran district which manufactures mother of pearl 
buttons Now fev fa- tones have the ad vintages that this factoiy, enjovs It can secure any 

amount of rvvv mwteiial m the vuimty foi a nominal consideration, and it cm get hbour on 
very favouriblc term* The cvpcit m chaigc of the f letoiy who lias li id pnctual training 
in Tainn, assure-, me that the machinery employed by the factory is up to date Notwith- 
standing all this, Jay, an is able to undeisell this f ictory by producing a well finished infeiior 
oiliclo But I cannot understand how Jvpmesc manufacturers can manage this Labour m 
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I am of opinion tint file-? ageneire for the displav mil rile of the product* of minor 
anil unorganised cottage industries should ho opened in all divisional h-ad quarters Anumlnr 
of cheap articles w Inch are the product* of small cottage industrial ir* it prennt \erv lit'h 
hnoun If, therefore, ihe«o products nremirkded in the nho\< nnnner, the artisan would h 
aide to got n hotter price md a larger sate Mhenvir possible, irringetn nts should he nvul-< 
b\ the Divisional Industrial CormniU'O, consisting of lm«mt=s men and siin p olIuuN, to pit 
(lie Piles ngem ice in charge of pnvite firms on suitable 4 rim Hut vlnti tl«« cinnui In 
done, the Divisional Gom.mtlee should male proper arrange n nts bv hoping a paid staff to 
condtiet the business of the « lies ugeno} 

The Divisional Committee should also hold an Industrial IXubilnn in tin divisional 
hcadquarteis once a veir The expense- of these ixhthtltons <an bo dcfmvid from jmhlir 
subscriptions md suitable grinls fron the Government, the Di-l'ifl Boarl«, and Muni- 
cipalities The (liuf object of llie-o exhibitions would b> to brim- fellers and Inner* into 
contict, but thev should provide amtisiinenfs iml otbe- fiuertumm its so ns ta dm 

as nnm visitors as posMbh Admih ion of visitor- to these exhibition should be fr. e or 

on nominal clint ges 

It does not app ar to me to lie nete-sin, at this stag, t (n tpjtoint trad' r> pnscntahve 
in Gnat Britun and Foreign i mint re <•, w for i long tin" to com , lidnn mdn4res 
will hardlv b' able to snpplv lot 'll wants 

All prmoipal Government Depirtment- wbnb u«> imj-<rt 1 arte h « should p lbtwdi 
list- of thesi nrtules and ixlnbit tin m m (’0111110-10! mu-mirs, vith (b* j>n>’ s mart 1 
on them As I lino alrevlj raid, ill Government lkp irtmuit- mm* giv ’ j>r fcr> nee t > 
Indian mnnnfnetnris 

Industrial D ml s -lmuld m il 0 ldvaneis freely on th« re uritv of lndigi n m- pr duM* 

and the m inufncturi r- should also bo provid'd with bvtiking fa thl > - bv m its (A cadi 

credits on the ruoimni ndation of th« Dinrtor of Indns'ncs Tins Kt'<r immam> nt 
will help the matiuf k hirers to allow credit and t hi ir < into iv r* to carrj on thur bu-tr> * 
without financial oh t tchs 

Training of lsbottr The labourer should b< recrmled from a better <ln>- of pop!’ tbit nt p*< Mil Ther. 
imd fmporvtsion should be in milaslriil nliovl m all divi-mnil b* ilijuirter wh’-e tmmng *lmid le 
given in such work is would enable the studentt to v or! in fieri in or j* ar tf divi-iea 
Admission to tlie-c filiooG should be fas with ~n additnnil t mpfdton of «nitil»le 
scholarships to «tuli students who hi\i aim n.uved s-, t n J ngl'-h ed*t at ion Ah* 
s indents should be pud for the worl turned out lnrtler, theri shmilil 1 -' 1 sv-t m of 
ca-h prins and medals for good work done bv tb • sttdent*, and p-oim mg -iudrids 
should bo provided with sm ill < ijutal on having rcbool to 1 mbb th m to s{ i-t smalt 
workshops on their own lecount unless thev tin Is <antnblv p.inob’d for 111 na lining nous 
faetorj 

These schools should he und'r th« Dir 1 tor of Indt -‘r e- who rdiould, with tie 
assist im e of the Division it Committee of Indu-lm*, orkim-' 1 vvM’in of p’-io Deal 
pispccttons 

I would also suggest that, \ hero pa-'-dde, technical ila <e b ittieh 1 to at! prmn-v 
and s n cond irv schools, and lUcuilanc - * to emit < !a< -be mid<* t ompu'-orj for certnn hours 
m the week 

Ail f lotorics should ret aside a portion of their profit to provide for < ish pri- - and 
med vis to the best worl men Smtihtc prow-ion slim'd d o hi made bj ill fictirie- f*r , 
pensions to disabled worl men, and their fiimihe-, a ul t.;>«_aaU\ for men who luv'dono good 
work 

Suitable scholarship- should be provided bv Government for beads of t'chnuil md 
industrial schools and mumgir- of industrial fa 'torus to icijtiir' up-to-date knowledge m 
other countries 

M line a factor) is assisted bv (Government, md Ihere i« roun for the cxpnn-ion 
the industry, the factorv should tram nppienitce- who would suh«e<jnentlv he employed 
111 the same factor} or in new fietoncs in the s-nne mdustr} Bducatt-d men chsirou’' 

0 f res' n mg training m fnctorie- maintained or sub-idi-ed hi Government should be affordel 
c ver} faciht} for doing so 

Official orgnmzafioi In every Iprovmco there should bo n Director of Industrie- with a suitable staff of 
experts The Direotor should he a specialist turns df The Director and Jus staff will 
make lnv estigitions as <0 the po sibditus of certain mdn-tnes in their prnint.es md the 
lcsulls of these investigations should be publish’d 111 an " t't-Titn II lnt‘itna> 

Joutnol ,J which should print tin results of flu un stigitions mile bv ill the Dinvtors 
of Imlusti ics m the couutty This jouvnd ihould be \videlj emulvted ind, if it i- 
pi incxlv omductod, the cost of public ition will be more than covered bv ndw ltisoments 

There should also bo a Hoard of Industries in ever} province, like the one m th' 
United Provinces, consisting of business men and some oilicnls if neeos nr} anil this 
Board should luvo exe-ntivo powers w th budgeted funds, and in all cises of help, should 
consult the Director of Industries foi exjwt opinion before ivv irdmg Inrmcinl help to 
industrial conoerns Also the Boarl might be issistcl bv lndu-tn.il Committees m all 
divisional headquarters, 
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Madras, Karachi, Lahore and Cmonpore 

/ 

Manager 

Assistant Manager 
Accountant 

light clerks and cashiers 
Other staff und menials 
Rent 

Stationery, etc 

Total 

Rangoon, Nagpur, Banhpore, Ahneitabnd and Chittagong 


Manngoi 

Assistant Manager 
Accountant 

Eight clerks and cashiers 
Other staff and menials 
Rent 

Stationery, etc 
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Rs 

Ter mensem 
600 
200 
150 
400 
100 
600 
250 
2,100 


Rs 

Per mensem 
500 
200 
150 
350 
100 
300 
250 


'1 otal 


1,850 


SUMMARY 


Head Office 

Two branches at Rs 3,200 each 

Pour branches at Rs 2,100 oaoh , 

Pi\e branches at Rs 1,850 each 

Grand Total 


Rs 

Per mensem 
9,100 

6.400 

8.400 
9,250 

33,150 


The Director of - Industries for each piovrace should h ive a suitable staff of experts Technical aid 
and wherever necessary, the services of these experts should be lent to private enterprises 
if the Director of Industries is satisfied that such help is deserved In the case of concerns 
in prosperous condition, such help should he charged for, otherwise it should be given gratis 
Where no i barge is made for the help given and the i irector of Industries is satisfied that 
the results of researches made by the experts while attached to puvote businesses are of general 
interest to the whole industry, they should be published so tb it other concerns in the same 
industry may benefit by them But if it is feared that the publication of tbe results will be 
detrimental to the interests of the concern employing the expert, this should not be done 

To begin with, there does not appear to be any need, at present, of arrangements for 
research work on any elaborate scale But m course of time when a number of industries 
have been started, a separate institution for industrial research might bo opened I or the 
present, it will be sufficient if the Imperial Research Institute at Pusi and the science sections 
of all educational institutions give ready help to solve difficulties which may be presented 
to them by the indigenous industrial concerns, and others through the Director of Industries 
and the Board of Industries 

\ 

The Government should organize a large number of scholarships for technical education 
in Europe, America and Japan Suitable arrangements should also be made so as to ensure 
that the scholarship holders obtain piaotical training m tbe industries for winch they are stnt 
ont, so that their know ledge may be of practical utility on their return to India The experts 
so trained should be suitably provided for by the Government on then return to this country 

Commercial museums are very helpful m assisting the marketing of industrial products Assistance in market 
and I think the Caloutta museum is of very great service to the local industries I would mg product* 
suggest that similar museums be opened all over the country in all provincial capitals and 
they should be w oihed on the s ( me lines as the Calcutt i museum But the catalogues issued 
by these museums should be revised periodically and should be circulated amongst all Govern- 
ment offices, public libraries and bauks _ 
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Oral Evidence, 25th November 19] 6 

Mr C E Low — How long is it since the Benares Bank was started? — It was estab- 
lished m 1904 

'What is its share capital ?— 10 lakhs 

Paid up?— Fully paid up 

How many branches has it got ? — One here and one at Bhagalpur 'Benares is the head 
office 1 

How long have you been in the employ of the bank ? — Since 19G8. 

What were you doing before ? — I finished my educational career m 1904 After that I 
was partly m service and partly in bustness 

What banking experience oi banking training did you get ? — 1 had theoretical training 
at Davar’s College of Commerce m Bombay and I hold certificates from the London Chamber 
of Commerce m Banking and Currenoy, Methods and Machinery of Business, Book Keeping, 
Commercial History and Geography and Commercial and Industrial Law 

Had you no practicil training in banking ? — I lnd no practical training in banking when 
I joined this bank in 1908 

In what capacity did you join the Benares Bank ? — As an Assistant Manager in the head 
office, and after n month I was placed in chargo of this branch which was opened by me m 1908. 

Did you get any help and training from the Manager ? — I got practical training for a 
month That was quite sufficient as I had alre idy got theoretical know ledge 

Who is the Manager ? — Babu Maharaj Kishore Khanna 

Has he got experience ? — He has got a lot of experience 

His father was the gentleman who staited the Allahabad Bank and was the first 
accountant of that Bank 

What linos of business do you finance ? — We generally make advances to merchants on 
bills of exchange or approved securities 

Do jou finance produce ? — Not directly In this part of the country merchants generally 
draw money on bills of exchange One party draw's on another and tho other party 
draw’s on the former similarly That is the way business is financed m this pait of the 
countiy 

Have you financed any industries ? — No In my experience I have come across only 
three small industries in Bihar, and of com sc it would not be m accordance with oui mode of 
business to finance them They cannot give us the security we would like to have and then we 
never want to lock up our money In financing ind ust lies money gets locked up 

Have you ever been approached by auy sugarcane mills ot oil mills or concerns of that 
sort ? — No, except m a small way Wo wore asked by the button f ictory here to finance them, 
and as a matter of fact we advanced money, though mdirectlv, when the promoter himself 
deposited with us his life policies Tbat was only in an indirect way 

Supposing a concern approached you and Eaid tbat they wished to buy a largo quantity of 
oil-seeds and that they would pay tho money after selling the oil — would you be prepared to 
look at that sort of business ? — If I were assuied tbat the money would be coming in after 
six montliB or so 

If they hypothecated their oil-seeds and the produots of their oil-seeds, w ould you he 
prepared to do business ? — We would have no objection Of course it would depend upon 
how long the money w’ould get locked up On account of the banking cribis in 1913 and 
then the panic after the wai broke out, we found from experience that it is never sound 
polioy to lock up money We ahviys prefer to make advances on securities which can 
be easily realized 

You say that if the Government matenally encourages and fosters indigenous industries 
just as the Mysore State has been doing, pi lvate capital will be easily attracted Do you 
know anything of the working of the Mysore State Industries Department ? — Not beyond 
what I have read in the papers 

You do not know whether that succeeded in attracting captui fiom the public ? — So far as 
I am informed they have lecently started a cotton seScl oil factuv , the Stite subscribed a por- 
tion of the capital and the rest was subscribed by the public 

Have you had any personal expeuenee of it ? — I have no personal experience of it 

You suggest m the second paragraph that m all large industrial nnderlakmgs direct State 
help’in the shape of subscription towatde the capital is necessary, and then jou go on to say 
that these enterpri-es will serve the object of pioneering concerns Do you mean that only 
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All Directors of Industnes would be subordinate to the Commerce and Industry 
Department of the Government of India In all cases of new industries on a large soal'e 
the Directors should consult their colleagues m other provinces with a view to utilise the 
results of their investigations if any 


Colleges of Commerce like the University College of Commerce at Bombay, should b e Technical 
affiliated with eveiy Indian University The sort of higher commercial education imparted Bolt nfaSo 
by the Bombay College of Commerce, is absolutely necessary for training Indians m tbe “*“ ts 
scientific handling of business problems and the proper organization of industries Failures 
of Indian industrial and other concerns and tbe rpoenfc failures of Indian Banks were 
mainly due to the inexperience and want of expert knowledge amongst those who managed 
the concerns If the existing industries are propeily organized and new ones opened, 

India would require an army of young men well versed in scientific and up-to-date methods 
of business for the successful management of these concerns, and this want would be 
supplied by graduates turned out by these colleges These graduates could also with 
advantage be employed undei the Directoi of Industnes, in responsible positions in tbe 
existing Piesideney Banks and Industrial Banks that may hereafter be staited 


and 

depart- 


If there is a Dneetor of Industries m every province, no separate Commercial Intelligence 
Department should bo necessity, as the Director will then supply all information in connection distribution of 13 
with indigenous industnes and foreign industries which compete with the same commercin'! 

J lecommend the publication of an All -India iFeeMy Industrial Journal which should 
contain information on all matters relating to industries and tbe results of investigations 
made by the Directors of Industnes and the experts employed under them Tbe journal 
should also accept and encourage contributions from private persons possessing expert knowledge 
It will also contain tbe weekly market reports of pnocs of tbe principal exhibits in all 
commercial museums This journal should be supplied free to all public libraries. 

Government offices and banks, and should be obtainable by the public at a nominal 


subscription 


In the Tirhut division there are three industnes which can with advantage be encouraged General 
by financial help and proper organization 


Tbe chief of these is the fruit-canning business which has vast possibilities before it 
The Bengal Preserving Company is owned by a single individual, a leading lawyei of Muzaf- 
farpur, an extremely enterprising gentleman, who has devoted the better part of Ins' life to 
expeuments for tlve perfection of methods of preserving fruits He Ins now succeeded and 
has been preserving a variety of fruits from the last few years He manufactmes jams ako 
and has recently scented laige orders from the Army Supply Department This industry is 
capable of large extensions, and efloits should be made to start a joint stock company to 
carry on this business which should tak° ovei the existing Bengal Preserving Company after 
paying a suitable amount to the proprietor as goodwill, the new 1 concern also utilising the 
services of the proprietor of the present ooncern on a suitable remuneiation If one-third of 
tbe capital of this concern is taken up by Government, there will be no difficulty in securing 
tlve remaining two-thirds But if this cannot bo done, the propuetor should he given financial 
help by way of loans at a low rate of interest on condition that he trains some apprentices who 
may ultimately e ( art similar concerns in other places with such limitations as may he necessaiy 
to prevent unhealthy competition 

Button manufacturing is another mdnstiy which has also a great future before it, if only 
unfair foreign competition is not allowed to crush it Ab I have already said, the Tirhut 
Button Factory of Melisi has at its command large quantities of mother of pearl which can be 
obtained at little 01 no cost Tbe factoiy produces good buttons at prices whiok compare 
favourably with those of Euiopean manufactures But the industry is handicapped by 
Japaneso competition, as Japanese exporters are able to put on the Indian market an inferior 
stuff at about 2b per cent less than the prices of the Tuhut factory This appears to me to 
bo due to the Japanese button industry being subsidised by Government This industry there- 
fore can only thrive if it is nuised by grants-m-aid by tbe Government orjhstrict Boards and 
- also by tbe employment of an expert whose lemuneration should be paid by the Government 
for a certain number of years This assistance will enable tbe factory to make suitable 
extensions and improvements whioh will certainly en tble it to beat down tbe imported article 

The third industry which is also of gTeut importance is the manufacture of cutlery Thi s 
business is at present | owned by a joint stook company but unfortunately it has not been 
able to get the support it deserves Only a small portion of the capital has been subscribed and 
the result is that tbe industry is not being fosteied and extended as it ought to be The 
manufactures of this factory which include articles made of ivory, sandal-wood, eto , can 
successfully compete with foreign goods but the business is suffering for want of financial 
support On account of the financial difficulty, the promoter of the company, who is an expert 
himself, has to look after everything, viz , keeping books, selling goods, and supervising the 
labour This gentleman is a teacher m a private school and cannot therefore pay all his 
attention to the business, although even then he is doing a great deal This business should 
also bo organized and financed on the same lines as suggested m the case of the Bengal 
Presemng Company 
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Don’t you think there is likely to be a certain amount of difficulty in lending the whole 
time sei vices Supposing the manager of the concern wants the export to do something which 
he does not like ? — It is a point of detail which the Dncctor of Industries will have to settle 

It is rather an important matter If you send the man to advise merely, that is ono 
matter It is anothei mattei if ho is putundei the ordeis of the manager of the concern ?•— 
It is ]U6t possible there might be difficulties In such cases Government might sanction a 
certain amount monlhly to the concern for payment to the export and then he might be kept 
as the ooncern’6 on n man 

What educational institutions do you think have science sections capable of deal- 
ing with commercial subjects? — At present they will not at til times be able to help 
commercial people I mean the science sections of the Arts ind Science Colleges I think 
that if some slight changes are introduced they would bo able to do useful work 

The point is that these educational institutions aie teaching pure science, whereas what 
is wanted is commercial chemistry applied to the different kinds of industries Ilow can 
these educational institutions keep up chemistiy with special knowledge of dyes or oils, etc 
Do you think that the pure chemist is worth having for commercial j questions of this sort? 
1 think there ought to be some alterations m the course of study to equip men with the neces- 
sary knowledge We might have practical chemists also as professois 

With respect to the appointment of trade represcntatn es, would they not represent com- 
merce besides industries ? — Commcroe dealing with raw products, exports, etc 

Is it not advisable that India should get the best. help she can by appointing trade repre- 
sentatives so long as she has to dispose of her raw pioducts ? — It India cannot manage to work 
up all her raw products, it might be useful 

Till India can herself utilise the 1 aw produots, do you not think it w ould be a good 
thing if 6be had people to help her to get the best price she can for her raw produots ? — That 
will also be an advantage 

Yon say that the Director of Industries should bo a specialist In what? — I mean that ho 
should be a business specialist 

Have you seen anything of the working of too United Provinces Hoard of Industries ? 
— I have no personal knowledege 

Not m Benaies ? — No 

You also piopose that the Director of Industries should bo subordinate to the Commerce 
and Industry Dep irtment Do you propose to eliminate the Local Go\ eminent ? Do you 
mean to say thit the Local Governments will have nothing to do with the Provincial Directors 
of Industry? — It is a matter in w hich I do not think any executive control of the Local 
Government is necessary 

Don’t you think that the control of the Local Government would he of any help ?— It is 
just possible that it may he better to lot the Local Government also have borne contiol 

You do not think that a separate Commercial Intelligence Depuitment is necessary if 
there is a Dnector of Industnes m each province ? — Yes 

1 ou propose that the Directois of Industry should communicate among themselves 
Supposing there are some cases whcie a Dneofcoi is m doubt as to whom to write to, what 
would he do ? — He would in that case wiite to the Commeice and Industry Department 
direct 

You mean the Government of India ? — Yes 

Do you not think that oil mills and mills for making irtificial manmes require help m the 
Tuhut Division ? — I have leferred to three mdustues m my note and I am acquainted with 
them only 

You mean these aie within your personal knowledge ? — Yes 

Eon’ hie Pandit M M Malavtya —Your object in lecommendmg the election of an 
industrial bank seems mainly to be to encourage Indian capital being invested in enleiprises, 
am I right m taking that view ? — Yes, to a certain extent 

Suppose there is an industrial bank started and the Government takes ’some shares in it> 
say for five years, and promises not to withdraw its money for that penod, do y ou think that 
will create sufficient confidence ? — Yes 

If the Government offeied assistance for a limited period of five years only to put the bank 
on a sound footing and then withdiew its support by selling its sh ues, do you think that that 
will inspire confidence ?— In the beginning it will, but the ultimate lesult will depend on the 
circumstances at the time the control is withdrawn 
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pioneer enterprises should reoeive Government subventions or that all enterprises should receive 
it whether pioneer or not ? — In the beginning, in -older to attract Indian capital to help 
Indian industries, the Government must take the lead, and when they have subscribed a portion 
of the capital, the rest of the capital would be easily subscribed by the public Of oourse I do 
not mean that this should be a permanent usage but only for a short time, just to give the 
industries a push and then of course gradually when people are sufficiently educated they will 
begin to start industries on their own initiative 

During tins preliminary period in any industrial concern which is to be started provided 
of course it has been reported as satisfactory, Government should take up a ceTtam portion of 
the shares ?— Not necessarily in every case Wherever it is practicable, the public should 
subscribe the whole I think that in the Bombay Presidency Government help would not be 
so muoh necessary as on this side But, of course where the public is not so willing and 
enterprising Government mu»t take the lead 

Do you mean whether they are established industries or not 9 — If they are established 
industries, I do not see why Government should interfere 

Suppose a man starts a jute mill in Calcutta or another cotton mill m Bombay ? — Then 
of course, it would not be necessary 

You speak of the German beet sugir competing with Indian sugai You know theie has 
been practically no German sugar for some two or three years before the war except a few 
hundred tons It is Austrian sugar you allude to ? — May be 1 have been under the 
impression that it is German beot sugar I did not look into the details 

There is Mauritius sugar winch does not receive any subvention and also the Java sugar 
which does not receive any subvention They compete more seriously than Austria ? — I have 
no knowledge of thesp 

Your reason for saying that the Japanese Government subsidises industries directly is that 
they have been able to compete effectively with Indian manufactured goods ? — In this special 
case 

Yon have no knowledge othorwiso whether there is any Government subvention m Japan 
in the oase of the button industry ? — No 

You propose the idea of an industrial hank Is that to finance existing industries, or to 
find money for erecting and purchasing maohinery , or to be spent in bucks and mortar ? — To 
assist industries generally, in whatever way it may be necessary 

W hero is the banka’ money to come fiom? — I have suggested that the Government 
should deposit a portion of the money that they are now depositing with the Presidency Banks, 
and Municipalities and District Boards should also do the same 

The Government has floating balances in the Presidency Banks and District Board* That 
money does not go into machinery and bricks and mortar How is the money to be got 
back? — We could safely lend a certain proportion for block purpose*, plant, etc 

Government balances have fluctuated a good deal They are particularly low at present ? 

— This is an extraordinary time Ordinarily there are very large balances and I do not 
suggest that they should deposit all their balances They might deposit only a certain pro- 
portion 

In so far as they depo-it those balances the balances will not be available m the same 
way as the deposits with the Presidency Banks if they went into bricks and moitars ? — If 
there were certain restrictions as to the percentage to be lent out foi block purposes I think 
that could be made woikable 

You speak of the bank getting money at 4 per cent You are awaie that Government 
is not likely to be able to borrow at 4 per cent m future foi some time to come ? — So long as 
the results of this wai exist they cannot 

You know that the British Government have borrowed at 6 per cent 9 — I know it My 
suggestion is for nomal,times Before the war the Government of India was able to get 
money at 8£ per cent and the Secretary of State was investing very large balances at home 
at il to 3 per cent 

Yon suggest that the services of experts should be lent to pnvate enterprise- There 
are two ways in which that can be done Do you mean that the expert should work as a 
servant of the private undertaking or that bis advice should be lent ?— In cases m which the 
" concern lequued the whole time services of the expert and the Director of Industries is satis- 
fied that such assistance is reqnned, his whole time services may be given and m such cases 
in which the concern can affoid to pay for the services of the expert, they ought to be made 
to pay, but m other cases when the conceins ate poor, and are in their infancy they should 
be given free help foi a certain time 
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Hon’ble Sir F H Stewart — Why do you think that Delhi would be the best centre for 
the proposed industrial bank ? — Bee mse it is the most centrally situated 

Do you thmk that it will be most in touch with industrial enterprises ? — I think it 
ought to be 

More than Bombay or Calcutta — Bombay may be better than Delhi but then it would 
be far away from Calcutta Similarly, Calcutta would be far away fiom Bombay 

And do you think that suitable direofcors, business men, could be available in Dolhi 
to manage the affairs of this bank f — If suitable salaries are given I think they oan be 
found But I do not mean that the Directors should he ie=tn-ted to men in Delhi You 
could select the men from all over the country 

Do you propose any close connection between the industrial bank or branch of the 
industrial bank and the different Boards of Industry ? — What soit of connection ? 

Who would you advise the bank as to what industrial enterprises are to be financed for 
instance ? — Of course the management of the bank ought to bo able to deoide They w ould 
be advised by the Director of Industries of the province 

Do you say that the Board of Industries should have executive powers with bndgetted 
funds ? — Yes, foi small advances 

You discriminate between quite small enterprises and the bank which would work on 
a much larger scale ? — Yes 

At what college were you trained ? — Devar’s College of Commerce It is a private 
college 1 

The training you received theie was sufficient to enable you to ’got five certificates from 
the London Chamber of Commerce? — lies That is an examining bodj which holds 
examinations m Bombay under Government supervision 

Tho examination is the same m Bombay as it would ho in London? — It is the 


same. 

Are thero many other students among your contemporaries who got these certificates ? — 
There were a few At present theie is a very large number of students 

How many roughly w'ere there then ? — There were about 15 or 20 m my time 
How many students are there k at this institution now? — At present there seem to be 
about 100 students or so 


Do they largely go into banking as a profession ?— Not all of them Many of them 
go into business tor themselves _ 

What I am trying to aruve at is this One of the difficult questions whioh face us is 
that of forming a trained banking class who would develop hanking facilities all over 
the country and I want to ascertain from you if you think that such institutions as j ou 
Were at and w Inch seems to have answered the purpose very well in your case is likely to 
provide such a olass gradually ( — So far as the theoretical training is concerned, I think it 
provides all that is necessaiy, but I think it would bo much bettor to give a little 
practical traiuing after the thcoietical training has been reoeived 


Have you any suggestions as to how that practical training could be given ? — By 
employment in the existing banks as apprentices and the Piesidency Banks which are almost 
Government hanks might helpm this respect 

Do you thmk it would be a good thing if something like the Institute of Bankers were 
started here ? — That would be much better than any of these private colleges 

And you think that students would take up these examinations? — I thmk they would 

Hon’ble Sir 11 N Mooler/ce —You lay much stress on Government taking ono- 
third shares Is it your own personal opinion or is it based on any experience ? If the 
Government takes one-third risk what is tho advantage in that ? — Because Government 
takes one-third of the risk, the public will readily take up the lemaimng two thirds. 

That does not give any guarantee to other shareholders ?— How is it that crores of 
money have been given for light railways 

Because Government gives a guarantee ?— Then the system I suggest will afford a better 
attraction 


If the Government gives a guarantee, say of 4 per cent , the shareholder gets 4 per cent 
even if the concern does not earn anything ’—When Government give one-third capital 
they will see that there are no possibilities of failure 

Is that your idea that Government cau always be successful m their commercial under- 
takings ? — Would you not ohange your opinion?— I stick to what I have said m my written 
evidence 


Then you say that loans oould be advanced on plant, building and machmoiy ? — Will 
your bank advance money on bricks and mortar ? — If you build an industry like a paper mill 
and it does not pay, the building and the machinery would be worthless? — It would all 
depend on the particular circumstances of each ca§e 
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may noTbcf ^ sto1 fc 1,er ‘ od I<; ma Y or may not be placed on a sound footing ? — It may or 

Suppose Government aid not take any shares, but made a deposit for five years and 
promised not to withdraw it, and allowed the mteiest on it to be appropriated towards dividend 
among the slni (.holders, tint is to sa}, if the Government guaiaoteed mteiest at a certain rate 
do yon think that that would mspne confidence ? — It will 

lou speak of the need of a large numbei of scbolai ships for technical education 
in. Europe., America anil Japan Anil then yon also say that the experts so trained should 
be suitably ptovided for by Government on their leturn to this country I suppose you 
mean so foi as it may bo possible foi Government to do this ’—Of oourse when the 
Go\ ernment begins to nnmtain a nnmbei of experts under the Director of Industries, 

\ cry piobably thoy will be able to provide foi them 

l 

You mean that the} should be givon appointments whore these are available, but you 
do not mean that the} diould he guiranteed i — If Government find that they can easily 
provide for them they might gua rantcc it That will make the scholarships more attractive 

Yon sav that the laboureis should ho recruited from a better class of people Do you 
think that the lack of general elementary instruction is .1 hndiance to the efficiency of 
the people industrially? — Y’es 

You think that there should be geneial elementary edm ation first and then industrial, 
or technical education ? — Yes 

Y'ou al c o say tint teohnical classes should ba attoohed to secondary and primary 
schools Do }Ou not think that it would he a better system if there is technical 
education after prim iry education? — That might he done Unless you make thiB technical 
education compulsory to a certain extent it would be no good 

Do }on mean that technical education should be made compulsory or do you want 
that it should be provided for lmgclv ? — 1 tlnnk tint if we could make it compulsory it 
would be better There iro certain classes of people who would never take to technical 
education What I moan is tint, as far as practicable, it should be made compulsory 

Y'ou speak of the advintages of an All-Indta Weelhj Indnilrtal Journal Do you 
think that it should be published in English only or in the vernacnlars of the provinces 
also? — In the principal vernaculars of provinces where industries have made sufficient 
progress 

To create an army of young men v ersed in scientific and up to date methods of business 
do } ou not require a college of commerce in every prov ince ? — If you had colleges m each of the 
several prov mce6 it would be bcttoi 

In }our opinion then the ibihty of India to utilize its raw materials depends on the amount 
of scientific and technical education given in the country and upon the financial assistance and 
cncouragomcnt afforded b} the Government, and of course, on the co-operation of the 
people ? — Yes 

If there were sufbcwnt technical and f.ucntilie education provided on a large scale and 
if the Government gave the necessary assist ince, then you could utilise 3 great deal more 
of the raw products into manufactures than you could hope to do otherwise? — Ceitamly 

You spoke of the ver} large balances being invested at v eiy low rates Do you think 
that part of it should be invested in India ’ — I was talking of times before the wai 

About the=e subsidised foreign aiticles, do I understand }ou to say that wheiever you 
lmd a foreign industry subsidised bv its Government you want tbit the Government here should 
enable the indigenous industry to compete w ltli it b} giving the necessary assistance ? — Yes 

With regard to the loans to be adv meed bj industrial banks do } on think it will be 
a dosirable course to lav down that industrial banks should advance loans to those companies 
which had subscribed and paid up half the amount of capital with which they wish to start 
the business ? — That will be a good ide 1 

That would afford some secuiit} for the loan th it would ho advanced ? — -Yes Of course 
the hanks should assure themselves .hat the money they are advancing will be safely 
invested 

If the buildings, equipment, and plant and machinery could be taken as secuuty for the 
loan m addition to such other stocks a= the company mav have, do you think this would be 
sufhucnt ?— I think that will be a fair nnigin 

130 
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X have had no experience of financial aid of Government for private enterprises. There 
are several ways in which Government can afford this aid : 

(1) Money grant-in-aid can be given in some rare, cases in very backward and poor 

places, but generally speaking it is to be deprecated- If an industry cannot 
yield interest on its own capital sooner or later it is hardly worth wliileto en- 
courage it. It may be desirable to allow bounties and subsidies in some 
special industries, snob as sugar, as in some countries sugar has prospered on 
acoount of the system of bounties and subsidies and has beaten down Indian 
sugar on this account. I hear the Java sugar is backed by bounties. 

As a general proposition, I should think that money grants-in-aid or subsidies should be 
offered in very rare" cases of those industries to which aid cannot be practically given in any 
other way. 

(2) It is necessary in cases of many industries to grant a dividend for a limited 

periodito begin with with subsequent refund to Government of the expendi- 
ture incurred at the guaranteed rate. It may be stipulated that profits be- 
yond a certain point may go to Government for the security it offers. 
Unless dividend is guaranteed I do not think the shy eapit il of the land- 
holders and money lenders in Bihar can be drawn upon to support industrial 
ventures. The well-to- lo Indians will subscribe to industrial enterprises if 
Government or local bodies grant interest for a certain length of time, I 
have heard that in the Shahabad district two light railway schemes suc- 
ceeded because their interest was guaranteed by District Boards. 

(3) Provided that Government is satisfied that there is a sound industrial venture 

and that there is guaranteed liability and that the men concerned are com- 
petent men of business, loans with interest may be advanced. But Govern- 
ment can be sure of the soundness of the business only when it has got an 
industrial and business expert, i.e , an experienced business man in its service 
to examine the prospects of industries. In some cases it may be necessary to 
consult some reliable experts not in the employ of Government. In case 
a loan is allowed by Government I think Government should have some 
control over its utilization, i.e., Government should know what materials and 
machinery can usefully be purchased. 

(-1) The supply of machinery and plants on a hire purchase system may also be 
advocated. When the machinery and the plant prove useful, the industrial 
concern may be given option to purchase them. This may be tried in some 
sugar factories which require an improved and up-to-date machinery. But 
this principle should be applied to cottage industries only when some sound, 
cheap, easily workable and up-to-date machines are available and when 
there is some material benefit by way of instruction in improved methods to 
the country. 


(5) The provision of part share of company will guarantee the soundness of tho 

company in tiie eyes of tho people but I do not consider this method as 
officacious as that of granting dividends. 

(6) But above all I should put the " guaranteed Government purchase of products 

for a certain period." After all, finding a ready market for large products 
is a great problem and if this can be assured/ much complaint will he 
removed. _ The industrial concerns will then have only to find capital and 
skill and it may be understood that when Government will guarantee pur- 
chase of products which must be of very good quality, surely Government 
will help with skill and direction to a considerable extent. I mean the 
Government business experts will make up for the deficiency in skill and 
ways of management by their advice every now and then when Government 
guarantees purchase. 


Pioneer and demo- 
nstration faotories. 


I think Government should have some control over every business to which financial 
aid. is given. But this control should not become au undue interference and should be 
limited to^ seeing that the main lines of its advioe are followed. Government should 
always audit accounts/ This control cannot however be exercised unless there is a business 
expert employed by Government who may go round and see from time to time how 
the business is managed. Thus it will bd his business to see how the loans advanced by 
Government are being applied, whether the business for which Government has granted 
dividend is being diligently and carefully run, whether the machinery and plant supplied 
by Government are being properly used, etc., so as to justify the Government aid, 

I have no experience of pioneer and demonstration factories but 1 am of opinion that 
these factories may be started when they do not compete with any established industries 
and when it is not likely that people will otherwise engage in the industrial concern. These 
factories should be closed or sold to private factories as soon as they are about to compete 
with private enterprise. 


When Government are satisfied that any industry could be successfully worked, and 
that its j establishment is desirable, offers should be oalled for from respectable commercial 
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' WITNESS No. 70* 

Bab0 SnvAM Nabayan Singh, Personal Assistant to tie Commissioner , Tirhnt Division 

Muzaffarpur. ’ 

W RITTEN EVIDENCE. 

tra^o^tr1 t *W fee iww g, T t t S ? l ? nifcth ? t I have no experience of any particular industry or 

KjL L fi V t ^w 0 , fj J ® D T* t o 1 " ed “ m - v « oto * appended to the Tirbut Commis- 

moner’s letter No. 5268-J. dated tbe -28tb September 1916, to the Secretary to Government, 
Bihai and Orissa, Financial Department. I venture, however, to submit tbe following few 


, , * hav ® *La d n ° direct experience of tbe raising of capital for industrial enterprises but JESS^ 1 
,, , °. ? made by tbe Hon ble Mr. Morsh'oad, I.C.S., tbe present Commissioner of prises, 

the itrhut Division, to raise funds for two industrial concerns in Tirbut, and as bis 
Personal Assistant I know what difficulties be has bad to face : 

(1) The Commissioner tried to secure capital for tbe knife and scibsors factory 
(winch is registered under the Company's Act) owned by Mr. M. N. Bose at 
Muzaffarpur but people hesitated in coming forward to aid the industry 
because they were pot sure if accounts were properly kept* Mr. Bose, however, 
complained that it was expensive to employ a passed aocountant. This 
difficulty could be tided over if Government had an Industrial Department 
or a Director of Industries with some accountants to assist, and if these ac- 
countants could audit the aooounts without charging any fee. This would 
enable the Director after some necessary enquiries, to pronounce bis opinon 
regarding this concern authoritatively and this would go a long way to remove 
some popular misgivings. I would suggest this audit without charging any 
fees in the case of tbe budding industries which cannot meet the cost of audit 
themselves- Of course the general supervision, advice, and opinion of a com- 
petent Government- official (be he named a Direotor of Industries) would instil 
confidence in the public mind regarding industries. 

(2.) The Commissioner made an endeavour to find money for the improvement and 
enlargement of the Tirbut Moon Button Factory at Mehsi in Cham- 
paran district. It is an unregistered body and the proprietors wanted 
lls. 5,000 to purchaso materials and machines to extend their business, 
hut the money could not bo bad because the money-lender who was 
approached wanted tho proprietors to mortgage their other landed pro- 
perties in addition to tho button business and its building. The pro- 
prietor's case was that ho could not register his business as a limited liability 
company as it would cost him Rs. 600 a year for a qualified accountant, 

Es. 200 a year for auditor's fee and it would require Es. 150 to meet the 
initial expenses of registration. He urged that with the additional capital of 
Es. 5,000 the outturn would yield a net profit of Es. 1,000 a year, but the 
expenses pointed out by him would cover more than 15 per cent, of the 
additional capital and would almost absorb the profit in case he had also to 
engage a suitable manager. Tho money-lender's point of view was that the 
securities offered (t.e., the stock of buttons, the machinery and the building 
which the proprietor of the factory valued at Rs. 5,819) was insufficient and 
the interest offered at 3 per cent, was very low and the period of repayment 
which was to be spread over 10 years was rather long. Tbe money-lender 
also thought that it was necessary for him to insist upon a Very sound and 
substantial security specially as it was a purely private concern. 


Now much difficulty oan be solved in this ease if facilities are offered as regards registra- 
tion and audit as I have submitted under (1) . 

I may also mention that the proprietors of this factory applied for monetary assistance 
to Government and were told in reply that “ the principle which has been laid down by tbe 
Scoretary of State for dealing with such applications is that State funds should be expended 
upon the assistance of indigenous industries when such assistance is likely to be of benefit, not 
only to the firm assisted but also to the public, by familiarizing them with such improvements 
in the methods of production as modern science and the practice of European countries can 
suggest ". As the case was for giving financial support to a private enterprise solely for the 
improvement of its own methods of production and for its own benefit, Government did not 
see its way to render financial aid. 

So far as my information goes capital for industrial enterprises is drawn _ either from 
Europeans or from the middle class educated Indians whose resources are very limited. I have 
never heard in Bihar of any bank advancing money on the security of _ industrial enterprise 
except in one case. In Bihar the agricultural raiyats have not got sufficient money to spare 
and the landholders and the bankers who have got money always invest it in landed property 
or in money lending business backed by the security of landed properties because landed pro- 
perty is so secure and valuable in these parts specially as it is all permanently-settled. Of course 
with European capitalists and landholders who are all more or less educated and enterprising 
and who have a broad vision it is quite different. 


ttid to 
outer* 
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Training o£ labour 
and supervision. 


Industrial eohools. 


Official organization. 


I have no experience of any attempt made to improve the labourer’s efficiency and skill 
But I am told that labourers engaged in advanced factories under skilled ( European) super- 
vision, are more efficient than labourers engaged elsewhere. I have come across some black- 
smiths who are much above the average^clnss of cottage workers, and, on an enquiry I have 
learnt that they once worked under skilled supervision. I think tint the efficiency of labour 
can be improved in well organized factories where work is actually done. If in addition to tli ; 
some industrial education combined witli'a little amount of literary one is given in the facto- 
ries themselves or close to them so’ as to keep them in touch with actual work, so much the 
better. I think young labourers may bo taken in on wages prevailing in the locality and as 
they advance in their industrial and technic il education their wages may also be increased. 

I think industrial schools where industrial instruction may he combined with a little 
iterary one may be established for any particular industry or industries where classes or castes 
following them actually live and work. Thus I would have a blacksmithy and carpentry 
school in a locality where there is a large number of families following these avocations of life. 
But it must be remembered that we have to teach not the existing but the improved methods 
of production. 

In some very important trade centres I shoul l have technological sc-hools where instruction 
may be given in a highly developed form of industries but I should have s ich schools attached 
to business concerns where practical work is done for the market and I should have a practical 
and well trained business man at the head of such schools. I may also suggest that the 
syllabus in primary and secondary schools may include a book showing what industries exist in 
the province and where to look for them. 

At present there is no organization in the province of Bihar and Orissa for the develop- 
ment of industries. I propose a Director of Industries who may be an experienced business man 
and may be enthusiastic in the performance of his duties and sympathetically inclined to deal 
with and prop up cottage industries. Ho must not bo impatient about results and should 
freely mix with local officials to gather information ami support. He should have sufficient 
funds at his disposal to help some industries, and his recommendations for the encouragement and 
support of industries as by loans, gu rantee of purchase of products, should carry weight with 
Government. I should expect him to possess — (i) Sound and export knowledge regarding 
Bihar and Orissa industries, (it) accurate information as to sites for industries, demands 
markets, possibilities, proper times and materials. 


Though not at present absolutely necessary," there-may be a Board of Industrial Advisers 
or a Committee of Advisers for each important industry. Tlroir recommendations should bo 
duly considered by the Director in adopting it in a particular line of action and differences of 
opinion in important matters may go up to Government for orders. 


One of the chief functions of the Director with his staff or Advisory Boards should bo 
to supervise the funds subscribed to by Government or people if they desire it. 

In my opiuion India is not sufficiently advanced in the matter of indigenous trado or 
industry to call for tho creation of a special Imperial Department. 

Technical and I do not consider the establishment of a College of Commerce yet necessary iu tho Pro- 
menU fi ° a ° part ' vince of Bihar and Orissa, but I think that there should be a good library with technical 
works of references in this province, and that loan of hooks may be given through the agency 
of local officers on the payment of a small fee Only the other day the Commissioner of 
Tirhut wanted a special book of reference on button oolouring/for the Tirhut Button Pactory 
but it was not available. 

Itbink the time is not yet come for increasing the number of Technological Research Insti- 
tutions in the country as the number of their seekers is limited, and we should direct all our 
efforts to improve the usefulness of only those that exist instead of yet creating new and 
costly Scientific Imperial Research Departments. I think the number of those seeking highly 
specialized knowledge is at present very limited in the country, 

tribuHon 1 of oSnmor- . I have no particular experience of statistics. I am not aware of any advantage from the 
oial intelligence. issue of Indian Trade Journal, But I think an industrial journal may be started in each 
Province to convey, useful information regarding industrial developments. This may be 
undertaken by the Director of Industries and the co-operation of the vernacular and English 
papers may be enlisted to publish the information as often as they car: afford to. 

Monographs on industrial subjects are useful and give considerable information in a small 
compass but they have uot yet achieved any result because capital is not yet forthcoming. The 
main point is to induce capital to be more active. 

Otter forma of I have no experience of these matters, but to improve the quality of the products it may be 
Dndor D g“n n iza a tion“ wel ! to introduce a system of industrial certificates after aotual test. But to begin with, these 
certificates which are bound to institute a system of comparison must be as local as circum- 
stances may justify. It is nob wise to 'put down rising industries by comparing them with 
highly advanced industries. 

, I think the saltpetre industry of Tirhut division is of Imperial importance and should 
be specially developed and encouraged. It is said that saltpetre is now-a-days one of the 
main ingredients of gun powder. 
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houses to undertake the establishment of a factory and arrangements concluded with the 
firm, offering the best terms by giving, if necessary, grants-in-aid or any other help tending 
to the maximum benefit to the public with the minimum expenditure to Government. 
Government should not, in my opinion, be permanently interested in any enterprise excepting for 
State reasons. For some very advanced industries even in t! e Proviuoe of Bihar and Orissa an 
Industrial Bank which may advance money on the security of the industry itself may he of 
great use. But it is generally thought that such an Industrial Bank should he run. on 
co-operative principles in order to safeguard its' interest and that the hank should have the 
advantage of the disinterested advice of business or industrial experts which can be the case only 
when they arc in the employ of Government and well pn'd. I am of opinion that Government 
aid shoitl 1 cease as soon as it begins to compete with existing, or as soon as it discourages fresh 
private enterprise, sufficient notice being given to the persons receiving the aid before the aid 
actually ceases. I have had absolutely no experience of hanking or co-operative societies 
system. But I am of opinion that co-operative societies may he very useful for some cottage 
industries, such as weavers, etc. 


In addition to these methods, I suggest one which some well-to-do Biharees may do well 
to take up. I suggest that a syndicate of Indian capitalists should be formed with a guaranteed 
capital of ten lakhs, of which only one lakh should be called up. The syndicate should 

in touch with the Director of Industries, and when that functionary is shown any scheme 
In 1,„ •■•nal-li ^nllnnrmn, V» olmillfl m DTI <1 if. fn f, >Vl P KVT1 (ll Celt) 6. 


be 


Assistance in mat- 
keting products. 
Commercial mtiso- 
mns. 


be in touch with the uireetor oi luaustries, ana wnen rnaii buuwu 

which appears to him to be worth following up he should recommend it to the syndicate. 

The syndicate, having satisfied itself that the promoter was a business man, could then 
finance him to the extent of the capital that lie himself was able and willing to invest in the 
enterprise. 

I have no experience in this line but I should think that demonstration factories may be Technical ®i<b 
-started in some industrial centres and will be specially useful if they form part of business 
concerns run on business or commercial lines. I think that every important municipality may 
have a demonstration factory, showing the improved processes of the industrial possibilities 
which cluster round it. I mean only the cottage industries such as blacksmithy, carpet and 
basket making, etc. Arrangements may he made for training apprentices at these demonstration 
factories. Government experts may be lent to private firms or companies but the publication 
of their ressarchcs may bo left for Government discretion The private firms should pay for 
the loans of these experts. It will be very useful if the results of the researches of scientific 
men in England are made known to business men in India. This oan be done in the form ot 
a regular paper issued by the Commercial Department in India for the supply of which some 
price should be charged. , . 

I think commercial museums should be established at the headquarters stations of divi- 
sions and districts so that people may have some idea of the industries m each district or sub- 
division. of their manufacturers, of the places of manufacture, their prices, eto., and the quali- 
ties which may be supplied. There is a great want of knowledge specially regarding cot „ ge 
industries and the establishment of industrial museums will remove this want. Jbhmk 
industrial products mnv be sold at, the museums to a certain extent, or arrangements may 
made with tho actual dealers to supply to the purchasers through the agency of the 
I should further propose that all products of good quality which may be registered and exhi 
bited in a museum should be published in some widely read newspapers. 

Industrial exhibitions are useful and should be encouraged. They show the ^rge Pro- 
ducts of a large area in a small compass and the Government should meet a portion of expense 
of such exhibition wherever people care to get them up. At present m Bihar 
has to take an active interest in getting up these exhibitions as people generally haxe not yet 

begun to understand their usefulness. _ 

I do not think that there are any industries in Bihar and Orissa except indigo an 

which require trade representatives elsewhere. . 

The Government Departments which use imported articles should ® ,1“ Government patron- 

articles and exhibit them in commerical museums so as to encourage their production is India ag0 . 

in London. I think both classes should be treated alike. _ Land Acnmition 

At present land can be acquired under the Land Acquisition Act only jhen ^ » mean . Ac , 
for public purposes. H it is desired to acquire lan foi pm a . OT ’ lva ^ e enterprises 

have to be changed so as to enable Government to acqui re to ^ * I P do not think there 

-- — 

future if any. 
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to give these men a training in improved methods. It will, direct, the municipal efforts 
and resources into useful channels and educate the Indian public opinion through the nuinici_ 
pal bodies. 

When you say demonstration factory, do you mean for cottage industries or a big 
organized industry ?— For oottage .industries, su'ob as weaving, brass making, etc., on im- 
proved, up-to date and scientific lines as far as practicable. 

Eon’ lie Bandit- M. M. Malaviy a. —You think that if there was a Government system 
of auditing accounts without fee it would generally help the nascent industries ?— Yes. 

Do you think tliak will induce the people to advance capital for such industries ?— It 
will induce many people to do so. 

You are not in favour of Government having shares in a company because you think 
the principal is unsound ? — Ordinarily, I should not do it. 

In special cases you think that it might b? done to inspire confidence ? — Yos. 

If the business to be started is of an important character, important to the industrial 
development of the country ? — Yes. 

You say “ The efficiency of labour can be improved in well-organized factories where 
work is actually done. If in addition to this some industrial education combined with a little 
amount of literary one is given in the factories themselves or close to them so as to keep thorn 
in touch with actual work, so muoh the better.” Don't you think that a general elementary 
education supplemented with a little technical education would promote the efficiency of the 
labourers better ? — I think so. 

You are not in favour of a special Imperial Department for promoting industry ? — Not 
at present. I do not think that our industries are so well developed at present. 

You think that the Provincial Depa trnent of ndustry will serve the purpose ? — I think 
so. 

Hon’ble Sir F. H. Stewart . — llavo you put forward any suggestion for the formation 
of a syndicate among well-to-do Beharees to finance industries ? — This is the proposal 
I have made for the first time.' 

Do you think that it would be found acceptable T — My opinion is that people in 
these parts are so very backward that I do not think that at present they will come. 
But still the method might bo tried. 

With reference to saltpetre industry in Tirhut Division you say* that it is of 
imperial importance. Is it confined to that division ?— It is mostly confined to Tirhut 
Division. There is some of it in Patna and Bhagalpur Divisions — but the major portion 
comes from Tirhut. 

Have you any special suggestion to make how that enn be encouraged and developed ? 
— Yes. I should say that the rules may bo made more lenient in the interests of this 
important industry. For instance, I heard from gentlemen who are concerned in the industry 
that as soon as a Government official knows that it is not only saltpetre that they are 
working but salt partly, they are taken to task and the resull is they have to give up the 
work. 

Is it commonly thought that the exactions of the subordinate staff of the Salt. Depart- 
ment are very severe ? — It is the common idea which I have gathered from many gentlemen 
in these parts 

Do you think that it is likely to be true? — 1 believe it is true, though I have no 
experience of it. ' 

You advocate some relaxation of the rules ? — Yes. 

Would you make these refineries pay a small tax and then allow them to have such salt 
as they wished to manufacture ? — I would do that, but I should keep them within certain 
limits. I would not encourage the production of salt to a very large extent under the cover of 
saltpetre industry. In all important places, in almost every subdivision, I would establish 
a saltpetre refinery where they would- work salt along with saltpetre so that the production 
may be checked. 

A salt refinery along with the saltpetre refinery ? — Yes. 

That is to say the Ntinias will bring the waste of the saltpetre stuff to the.salt refinery' 
and refine it into salt ? — Yes. 

So far as you are aware, the Salt Department in this province is working at a considerable 
loss ? — I do not know much about it. 

Is it shortly going to be transferred to the Local Government? — So I have heard. 

Do you think that it is a step forward ? — The local officers will have some intimate con- 
trol over, or connection with, the saltpetre industryland they will be able to look into the things 
more olosely and carefully. c 

You think _ that they can mitigate the severity of the rules while seeing that they are 
properly administered ? — Yes. They are more in touch with the people and can appreciated 
and remedy their difficulties. 
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I have no experience but I have heard from several people that the match and pencil 
industry of India suffers much because the requisite wood cannot be conveniently found in- 
sufficiently large quantities in one locality, i.e., it is ECattered. 

It is generally believed that the competition with jail industries is very wholesome. The 
jail products are generally better in quality and finish than the products of a similar kind avail- 
able in the local market and induce the improvement o£ local products. 

-• Oral Evidence, 25th November 1916. 

Mr. 0. E. Low. — You say that the difficulty in the case of Mr. Bose’s factory was that 
he could not register the company as a limited company ? — Yes. 

Do you think that if it was registered as a limited company you would get people to 
invest ? — People would have confidence in the firm. Mr. Bose keeps his accounts himself 
and the result is that the people do not know hmv his accounts are really kept. 

You seem to think that it would be difficult to get landholders and capitalists in Bihar to 
put money into industries direct ? — I think so. 

Don’t you think it would he easy if you had an industrial bank or some such thing in 
which gentlemen could invest and the bank finances industries ? — Unless the industrial bank is 
backed up by the Government, I do not think it will inspire confidence in the zamindars to invest 
money. 

What sort of backing do you think that Government should give to the industrial- 
bank ? — 1 think that Government might purchase some shares in the bank and that will give 
some confidence to the people to invest their money in the bank, and through the bank the 
industry will be benefitted. 

You do not think that if Government placed at the disposal of the bank their industrial 
organization the bank would get money ? — This will inspire some confidence* At present 
they do not know where they are. 

Have you considered this position ? Suppose the Government Industrial Department 
through its experts say that a certain concern was technically sound and it -afterwards failed 
owing to bad business management ? — It will have a very bad effect; if people know that a 
certain concern was at first recommended by Government and then ended in a failure. 

You think that the peoplo will not differentiate between failure due to technical causes 
and that due to mismanagement, and they will only consider the failure and blame the Gov- 
ernment for it ? — Yes People will lose confidence 

How could that be remedied ? — I should say that if Government has got a very good 
basiness expert and if he cares to give sound advice regarding certain small industries in this 
part of the country, I think there would be more success than failure. 

Why is it necessary to have a G overament business expert ? — Cannot you utilise the 
services of a committoe of other business men who are not employed directly by the Govern- 
ment? — -Tho reason is that people will have no confidence in ordinary men unless they 
know that Government have got confidence in them. 

These people would have a plaee in the official conmitteo and would have recourse to 
the assistance of Government technical experts ? — Iu that case it will be all right. 

If Government is in the same position as a big Calcutta firm - is in when a certain 
proposal is made to the firm they examine it from the business -point of .view and they 
get the help of such technical advioe as they can get and their business knowledge enab- 
les them to decide whether it is a good venture to go into or not ? — 1 do not think it will 
be encouraging enough in these baokward parts. 

Government would put itself in the same position as the business firm of Calcutta ? — 
Practically speaking. _ 

Do you think that a municipality is a suitable organization for running a demonstra 
tion factory? Or do you mein that a demonstration factory of some industry or other should 
be situated in every important municipality? — No. I should not. put one in every munici- 
pality. I should have a demonstration factory for all small industries which exist in a 
particular municipality. 

Who would manage tho demonstration factory ? — It would require an expert. 

Who would be the controlling authority — 'the municipality or the Industrial Depart- 
ment of the province ? —Partly the municipality and partly the Industrial head of the 
province. 

You have heard tint municipal workshops are nob well conducted, and if they 
cannot conduct their own workshops they presumably cannot conduct any demonstration 
factorv ? — I do not think so. I submit that it will require some Government control and 
B ome Government supervision, 

• What do you think will be gained by bringing the municipality to manage the factory ?— 

' Because in this plaee most of the artisans or men who carry on these village" industries 
generally flock to the towns where they cm get a ready market and it will bo very good 
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There are two very great difficulties in the working of the co-operative system :* — (1) the 
people always want Government help in the working of the Co-operative Societies; and (2) thero 
are a very few philanthropic honorary members who can give time and labour for its organi- 
zation and up-keep. 

The co-operative system may only give money help, but for the improvement of the 
jndustry, other help from experts is neces ary. 

Q. 18. — In the present condition of industry in this country, there is no apprehension of 
Government aid competing with private enterprises. 

Q. 15. — I know of one instance only of Government aid given for scientific purposes in this 
province, that given to the Indigo Planters’ Association. This produced appreciable effect, as 
this Association introduced Java and Sumatra varieties of indigo, and some improved method 
of indigo making. 

Q. 19. — Government demonstration faotories of small industries will be very much 
helpful. These factories, when profitable, may bo made over to private capitalists, as sug- 
gested in respect of “ pioneer faotories The demonstration faotories may be started in 
r espeet of the following in lustries 

(a) Match factories (I think it is possible to start small match fictories. Bamboo 
sticks or coeoanut sticks, would not require complicated machineries. If small tin 
boxes are used, one box would last for a long time.) ( b ) Pencil making, 
(i a ) Hosiery, (fl) Laces and tapes, (c) Nibs and pens, (/’) Pins aud needles, 

(g) Tanning and leather articles, (/() Button making, (t) Cutlery, (j) Tin 

making and lanterns, (&) Engine and motor-driving and repairing, (lj Iron 
foundry, (;«) Dyeing, (») Paint making, (o) Oils, (p) Carpentry, [q) Paper 
making, (r) Glass making, etc., etc. 

Q. 20. — Some kind of Government demonstration factory should be started in each divir. 
s ion — of one or more of the above mentioned or other industries. 

Q. 21. — I know of the Pusa Research Institute, which is expected to do much good 

agriculture and its allied industries. Pusa wheat is the remarkable result of wheat research 

in that Institute. The book on Entomology is a very helpful publication. Students can lear n 
there — as short-course students — lac-culturo, sericulture, bee-keeping, etc. Though th e 
general public has not yet been able to know of its benefits, as the bulletins are not of gene* 
ral circulation, I think the institution will do real good to the country, 

One of the reasons why Pusa Institute has not yet become very popular, is that it does 
not adra t general students, and it does not offer any guaranteed prospects to its scholars. 

Q. 28. — Museums, in my opinion, are very neoessary for educative purposes. But in each 
mus.mm, there should be some person to explain tho usefulness of the exhibits. This want 
is very much felt in the Calcutta museum. 

Q. 29. — Considering that museums are very necessary, for the improvement of agricul- 
ture, I invited the attention of Sir. Streatficld and Mr. Lyall, the then Commissioner and Collector 
of Muzaffarpur, on this matter, in the agricultural meetings, and thoy were pleased to take up 
the matter in right earnest, anl the Agricultural Museum and Library was started in Muzaf- 
farpur, and a very elegant building built for it. Tin’s museum may be extended for industrial 
purposes also. I think in each divisional headquarters, agricultural and industrial museums 
should be started. 

In these museums, samples of agricultural and commercial products should be kept, and 
all sorts of examples and samples should be placed, and sample machineries planted, for set- 
ting examples to the public, e.g., (1) small sugar-making machine with bullock-gear, or oil- 
engine should be acting ; (2) dyeing materials ; (8) pencil-making machineries, etc. 

, There should also be a library of industrial books of reference. Some implements aud 
machineries may be kept for giving to the publio on hire system. 

An enquiry office should be attached to each museum, supplying information to the 
public, about industrial, mercantile and agricultural matters. 

Q. 80. — Sales agenoies of cottage industries are very necessary. I know of many poor 
women of respectable oaste, who can earn their livelihood by making articles of needle 
work, laces, wool work, etc., cannot find a place where they can send tlicir nrtioles 
for sale. There should be markets iu important towns like Calcutta, Patna, etc,, where articles 
of cottage industries may be kept for sale. These can be attaohed to the museums also. 

Q. 31. — Museums are like permauent exhibitions. But exhibitions are of a wider utility. 
Exhibitions help the people in knowing their own industries and iu comparing these with the 
jndustries of other parts of the country. 

I think Government should encourage exhibitions, holding one in every divisional head- 
quarters. , 
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"Witness No. 77. 

Babu JnaSaxdra Mohan Dtrm, Pie, uler, Director, Muzaffarpur Central Co-operative 

Bank, Muzaffarpur. 

Written Evidence. 

<2-1— I myself did not start any industry on a large scale ; but 1 found many persons not r p ?“ nrfal ai<1 
being able to start industries, and many persons put to difficulty in continuing industries, for Caplta ' 
want of funds, viz.: — 

(ol Many students, who were sent to Japan, America and England to learn industries 
by the Scientific and Industrial Association, when they came back after complet- 
ing their studies, could not start industrial business in India for want of funds, 

(b) Confidential. 

(c) Melisi Button Factory is unable to work satisfactorily for want of sufficient funds, 

(d) Bose’s cutlery works of Muzaffarpur is not in a prosperous condition for insufficiency 

of funds. 

Q. 5. — In my humble opinion, therefore, the following modes of giving help by Govern- 3ovcrrment assist- 
ment, would aid industries : — an06, 

(a) Money grants-in-aid, like those of the Education Department, given to private 
individuals, supporting their business. 

(J) Loans on a very small interest — i per cent per annum — for the starting or upkeep 
of a business. 

■ (c) Supply of machinery and plant on the hire-purchase system, for cottage industries 

(d) Guaranteed Government purchase of prodnots for limited periods. 

Q. G. — So long as Government assistance is required, the business should be under 
Government control, under a Government supervising and auditing agency. 

Q. 7 . — It would be very much helpful in the industrial improvement of India, if I ’ iorieer factories, 
“pioneer factories’^ of small industries are opened by Government, and when profitable, such 
- business made over to private capitalists by realizing the value of the existing machineries, 
building, land, etc. 

Q. 9. — When a business becomes a profitable concern, there is no difficulry in getting 
assistance from the banks or capitalists. But in the beginning Government assistance is very 
necessary. No bank would advance money to a new firm without security. 

Q. 11. — I have personal experience of the Muziffarpur Central Co-operative Bank, develop- t5e g - °' operahTe 800,6 
ing and assisting agriculture. The cultivator members of this bank get money help, seeds, 
manure, implements, bullocks, etc., as thoy require. They return the money or the price of 
the things supplied to them, by certain convenient instalments. The result is that the 
agriculturist members of the bank are gradually becoming better off and a joint reserve fund 
is gradually accumulating. 

Q. 12. — Co-operative societies may help cottage industries of a common class of artisans 
Under the present Co-operative Act no individual person can get any loan from a Co-operative 
Bank. If a number of men, following a common industry or business, combine amongst 
themselves and form a Co-operative Society they can get loan from a Co-operative Bank on 
their joint security. 

Besides- agriculture, the co-operative system may help the following, among other, 
industries : — 

(a) Dairy — by opening co-operative society amongst milkmen. 

(£} Weaving — by opening a society amongst weavers. 

(c) Tinwork — by opening a society amongst tinsmiths. 

(d) Society of blacksmiths. 

The organization of such societies would he under the Co-operative Act and the objects 
would be to got money help and to make a common cause for the improvement of a particular 
industry. 
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W 11 ere do you get your money from? — From the provincial baufc, and for immediate 
necessities the Benares Bank and fixed deposits. 

Have j'ou got a cash credit with the Ben ires Bank? -To the extent of Its. 10,000. 

Where is the provincial bank ? — The Provincial Bank of Patna. We took a fixed loan of 
Its. 25,000, part of which we have paid, and we have cash credit now for its. 10,000. 

What is the share capital of the provincial bank ? — 1 do not know. 

Can you get as much advance as you want ? —We have got plenty of money, more than we 
require for our transactions, and as fixed deposits are coming in we are refusing tliein. 

What interest do you pay on fixed doposits? — ’Six to seven per cent — one year six, two 
years six and a half, and three years seven per cent, per annum. 

You think you can get as much as you want at six per cent. ? — We are getting money 
at six per cent, but not much. 1 do not think that if we lower the rate of interest we shall 
get as much money as we get now. 

What class of people do your depositors come from? — Mostly from the Deputy Magis- 
trates and zamindars and service-holders^^ 

Do you think that that class of persons would invest money in an industrial bank and tako 
shares in it? — I have every doubt, because that is quite a new thing, and unless people get 
some security I do not think they will advance momy. I» the Co-operative Bank we get 
some security in laud. Though it is nob the law it is thought that wo have .got a charge 
on the lands of the cultivators. 

Have people the idea that Government exercises a certain amninl of supervision over 
the Central Bank and would not allow it to go wrong ? — 1 think so. The people have an 
idea that it is a bank backed up by Government. 

Witness here gave confulential evidence. 

Hon’ble. Pandit M. M. i )la>avii/a . — You say that every firm which is patronised 
by Government should he compelle t by legislation to take a certain number of appren- 
tices. Do you seriously think that it is necessary to undertike legislation ? The 'Government 
could always bring pressure to bear upon the firm and could refuse to patronise it if it 
did not take some students recommended by the Government. Could it not? — 5t is often- 
difficult to move Government. If a clause is added to the Indian Companies' Act, I think 
that will serve the purpose. 

You could not introduce a clause which would bind a company Jn all circumstances to 
ttke any students recommended by the Government. The Government even thou could only 
refuse to patronise any particular firm but your object would not be gaiued by it ? — If a private 
student goes to a firm and does not get admission it becomes difficult lor him to move the 
Government in these matters. . 

Would not your object be gained if the Government made it a rule that they would patronise 
only those firms which would take in such students as apprentices as might be recommended 
by the Government ? — There may be some firms which may not require any Government 
patronage at all. 

The Government cannot compel them in that case to take in students P —But if it be 
a part of the Indian Companies’ Act? 

That is a large order to make. You say that the railway companies often unneces- 
sarily take risk note forms. Are you in favouv of this risk note form being done away with 
and the' companies being made responsible to safely deliver the goods that they undertake to 
carry ? — Not altogether, because there may be iuseeuro packing. In that case a risk note 
may be necessary. 

Under reasonable conditions you would require that the railway companies shonld he 
responsible for the delivery of goods which they undertake to carry 1— Yes, 
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mr Jf U "°" U1 te ™ cy useful if a list of imported articles brought from other 

pans ot the world than India and Great Britain in use in Government Departments, be 
f ^ Z , ™ mercial ‘Museums j so that attempts may be made in India to compete for 
those articles. Whenever such articles are made in India, those should be taken by Govern- 
ment as may be necessary. J 

Q. 40 — II' iltieit here gave confidential evidence. 

This shows that by legislation, every firm should be compelled to take a certain number 
ot apprentices of higher grade Indian students j and such students should be given some 
prospect of getting higher appointments, aceordiug to their qualifications. 

Q>' ‘I7. Industrial schools alone would not be popular, unless some prospects are shown 
to the students. 


I know of the Agricultural College of Sabour, where there are permanent classes as well 
ns short course classes for students. It was declaied by the authorities that the students of 
tho permanent as well as short course classes should not hope to get appointments, but they 
should themselves take to agriculture, and as a precaution against attempting for services, 
tlie students of short course classes were not even granted any certificate of their ability. The 
result was that only a small number of students joined the permanent classes and very few 
joined the short course classes. 

When the Calcutta Medical College was opened, the prospect of guaranteed posts was 
placed before the students. Now those who join the Medical College are not anxious for 
posts. 

In this manner, for agriculture and industry, some prospects of guaranteed posts, or other 
hopes should be given, to induce best students to join the institutions. Unless brilliant 
students join an institution, the object of starting the institution cannot be fulfilled. 

There should be both apprentice system and industrial schools. Pioneer or demonstration 
factories may be combined with the industrial schools and museums. In demonstration 
or pioneer factories, as well as in private mills and firms, apprentices of all grades should be 
allowed admission. 

Q. 50 . — I think all matters of industry should be under the Department of Industries. 


The Education Department may, on the advice of tho Industrial Department, introduce 
some industrial books or open classes in schools and colleges. 

The Education Department may make over students of special taste and aptitude and 
knowledge, to the Industrial Department for further education and equipment. 

In my humble opinion, there should be a Government Department of technical and otganiza. 

scientific industry or industry generally, with a Director of Industries at the head, and an 00 
Advisory Board under the Director. 

Tho Director of Industries should be a European or American business man and expert 
with special knowledge of industries. The Advisory Board should consist of half Indian and 
half European members, who aie also business men and experts. 

The Director of Industries as also the Board of Industries should have executive powers 
with budgetted funds, 

For the funds of the departments and the institution’s and factories, there should be 
either direct or indirect taxation on the traders and factory-owners of India, and on the 
articles of trade which are non-Indian and non-English. 

1 think like the agricultural bulletins of Bengal and the United Provinces, there should he lig ^““ etoial “ tcl ‘ 
scientific periodical publications, for public interest or of higher grade interest for scientific 
men. The American Journals, like Scientific America, give much insight on scientific 
subjects. So far as I think, Babu Basanti Cbaran Sinha of Mnzaffarpur, got the idea of 
fruit-canning from -the American Journals. 

q % 98. l have found that the Railway Companies often unnecessarily take “ risk note Hallways. 

forms ” from the senders of goods, limiting tlie liability for safe delivery of articles. This 
causes much inconvenience to the tradesmen and gives rise to many litigations. 


Oka£> Evidence, 25tb November lfilli* 

3fr. C. E. low. —Yon are a Director of the Mnzaffarpur Central Co-operative Bank ?— Yes. 
"When was that Bank started ? — In 1912. 

And previous to that were there co-operative societies (here T— Before starting the bank* 
1 and another gentleman started two small societies to learn the woik. 

What class of people have you ?— Only cultivators. 

At present the Central Bank finances only agricultural co-oper .rive societies ?— Yes. 




